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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


dance  with  the  broadening  scope  of  history,  due  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  economic  factors,  which  then  as  now  were  signposts  to 
political  or  military  policy.  Wherever  possible,  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  events  have  been  combined  in  a  continuous  narrative.  In 
other  instances  the  reader  is  guided  by  cross  reference  to  separ¬ 
ate  treatments  of  important  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
changes.  In  the  sections  devoted  to  social  life  there  is  painted  an 
intimate  picture  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  leisure  class,  and  of 
the  t™'W  in  town  and  country,  at  work  and  at  play. 

Cultural  achievement — wherein  we  moderns  see  the  chief  just¬ 
ification  for  our  study  of  Greek  history— has  been  treated  not 
only  as  to  growth  and  development,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Greek  life  and  character.  In  short  this  book  represents  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  combine  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  history  in 
one  synthesis,  centering  attention  on  those  factors  which  have  contri¬ 
buted  essentially  to  modern  civilization. 

The  Hellenic  History  is  intended  to  serve  primarily  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  college  courses  in  Greek  history,  and  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader  who  is  interested  in  one  or  more  phases  of  Greek  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  more  detailed  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  list 
of  books  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Full  bibliographies  have 
been  provided  for  the  first  seven  chapters;  for  later  chapters  the 
lists  of  additional  readings  are  selective.  Those  readers  who  de¬ 
sire  a  parallel  study  of  the  sources,  or  a  more  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy,  are  advised  to  consult  the  companion  volume,  Hellenic 
Civilization.1 

In  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Hellenic  History 
for  publication,  the  editor  has  sought  to  maintain  the  author’s 
high  standard  of  scholarship  and  accuracy.  In  so  far  as  he  has 
been  successful  in  this  endeavor,  he  is  obligated  largely  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  many  friends.  In  particular,  he  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  two  former  students  of  the  author, 
Professor  Wallace  E.  Caldwell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
for  his  preparation  of  the  bibliographies,  and  for  his  assistance  in 
the  arduous  task  of  proof-reading,  and  to  Miss  Margaret  D.  Ban¬ 
croft,  Instructor  of  History  in  Wellesley  College,  for  her  pains- 

l  Botsford.,  G.  WM  and  Sihler,  E.  G.,  Mellenic  Civilization.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1915. 
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thought  and  to  the  creation  of  the  adornments  of  life  and  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion,  for  the  interchange  and  clarification  of  ideas. 

Communication  between  the  Aegean  region  and  the  Orient  was 
easy.  The  ships  of  Crete  sailed  south  but  a  short  way  to  Libya,  and 
thence  crept  along  the  coast  to  the  Delta.  The  Aegean  shores  are 
lined  with  harbors  well  adapted  to  the  small  vessels  of  early  time  — 
in  fact,  the  sea  between  these  coasts  is  itself,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
harbor  opening  to  the  Orient.  These  conditions  brought  southeastern 
Europe,  and  the  adjacent  Anatolian  coast,3  into  closest  historical 
relations  with  the  East. 

ttrnajlly,  then  ,  the  rpcrirm  was  one  with  the  great  valleys  of 

the  Nile  and  Euphrates;  all  were  included  in  the  home  of  the  oldest 
civilization-  Within  this  wide  area,  however,  were  striking  contrasts 
of  geography,  hence  of  historical  growth.  The  Aegean  region,  on  the 
highway  of  migration  and  traffic  between  two  continents,  attracted 
strangers  of  diverse  race  and  genius;  and  these  immigrant  peculiari¬ 
ties  combined  to  make  the  Greeks  extremely  versatile.  The  interac¬ 
tion,  too,  of  strangers  upon  one  another,  their  rivalries  and  efforts  at 
mutual  adjustment,  provided  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  progress. 
In  Babylonia,  on  the  other  hand,  this  force  was  less  operative  while 
in  Egypt  it  existed  only  at  certain  crises.  Great  political  contrasts, 
too,  arose.  The  necessity  of  regulating  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  called  into  existence  vast  systems  of  cooperative  labor  en¬ 
forced  by  an  absolute  king,  whereas  in  the  Aegean  world  the  division 
of  the  country  into  little  islands  or  on  the  mainlands,  diminutive 
plains  separated  by  high  mountain  ranges,  encouraged  the  grouping 
of  the  population  in  small  independent  communities.  The  conditions 
of  life  within  these  little  states,  together  with  the  reciprocal  relations 
among  them,  contributed  enormously  to  the  development  of  individual¬ 
ity  and  intelligence.  The  genius  of  the  people  in  these  directions  was 
further  determined  by  the  mountainous  character  of  their  country.  In 
this  rugged  environment  a  man  could  readily  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  independence,  by  hunting  birds  and  beasts, 
pasturing  a  few  domestic  animals,  and  tilling  a  small  patch  of  ground. 
He  had  little  need  of  neighbors,  still  less  of  kings.  His  courage  he 
exercised  in  battle  with  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  leopard,  and  lion. 
Against  any  force  likely  to  menace  his  home  he  could  depend  on  his 
strong  arm,  or  at  the  worst  on  flight  to  some  hidden  or  guarded  refuge. 

3  Anatolia  is  the  modem  name  of  Asia  Minor. 
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all  olives.  The  date-palm  grew  in  southern 

neighboring  islands.  Olive  oil  was  used  for  ;  ; 

body,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  Flax  proudct  .  J  ; 

addition  to  fowls  and  the  smaller  domestic  amnuo  fa--  ■  ■  '  • 

donkeys,  mules,  and  occasionally  cows.  There  wriv  few  fm*  -  -  ’ 

in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly;  and  everywhere  tlu->  v,.-;  “  ' 

of  luxurious  wealth,”  used  by  the  cavalry  in  war,  -  • :  ^  * 

for  riding  and  driving,  but  never  as  bead**  ut  hnf4m  *  v  '  * '  *  *  . 

the  animal  and  vegetable  products,  tar  from  -  tr  / 

richgs,  were  too  scant  to  support  meagerly  a  moderately  Tm  o  ,  --  ^ 

tion.  If  aleisurely  class  was  to  exist  and  a  high  dmtre  *•*  ">v  '  * 

to  be  attained,  the  Greeks  would  have  to  tint!  other  ^  •  *’• 

Turning  from  farming  and  grazing  to  mim-i  d\  T  y  . 
almost  equal  lack  of  resources.  Puthoea  prudm cd  r‘  ' 

not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  demand ;  -uni  mr  ,  -  :- 
gredient  of  much-used  bron/e,  the  GrnL ;  had  t"  o 
importations.  It  was  not  till  near  the  end  ol  tlo  '  *  1,5  • 

B.  c.,  that  they  began  to  use  iron  in  the  iudt:  -  i  ,  1 

Euboea  and  the  island  of  Seriphus  and  s  u  to  «• 

mountain  range  of  Taygetus  Lumiu,  in  ;■?*-  * 

mining  area  the  yield  allowed  a  surplus  tor  rxyit,  to  *d  4 

precious  metals,  gold  must  have  been  relaltmh  aTuttdem  .•  J  **  -  - 

obtained  in  the  Minoan  ago,  though  we  dn  me  id.  - 

source  of  supply.  In  the  historical  period  it  wu  mend  n  b  * 

islands  of  Siphnos  and  Thasos  and  the  oppintfr  INoimau  ■w-.p, 

Doubtless,  however,  some  of  the  gold  toed  t*v  the  Uovl  *  -  om*  *  ;<  ,*■* 

foreign  lands.  Silver  was  mined  along  with  the  e*TF  eu  I  to  V,o  ,» 

Laurium  produced  it  with  lead.  In  buiidiitfpdoftr  alone  u  Yd  to-'  - 

rich;  and  the  best  of  marbles  come  from  Mount  JVnMn  us  m  Vm  ,, 

and  the  island  of  Paros.  In  the  fourth  eenlurv  tie*  \th*  s?  e*  .  ‘ 

to  derive  profit  from  its  exportation.  Lust  but  mi  Fa  j  it.  -ar  r  a-  . 

were  the  clay  fields  distributed  over  all  Gn-.-r,  yde  d  ;  ; 

the  potter’s  trade.  No  coal  was  united,  and  rum  teu  ,,-od.r  i 

Mediterranean  basin  little  luts  been  found  and  Hi  a  *  4  sen:'  a  a  d 

ity.  Wood  and  charcoal  supplied  the  heal  m*»r.  m  ; 

the  industries.  Tim  natural  mmuujk  re  poor  ^  r  ' 

were  all  limited  in  quantity  A  GmL  iL  c  e--  d  ‘  <* 

best  use  of  his  scant  means,  fo  gudy  *■<*>-,  a:r  *  >  ■ 

and  love  of  liberty,  moderation  \uo  the  go  *v  t  ga  dm  ^  m,  <, , 
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This  principle  holds  not  only  for  eating,  drinking,  shelter  and  the 
other  material  things  of  life,'  but  equally  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  The  simple  self-restraint  of  Hellenism,  the  product  of  a  long, 
severe  training,  contrasts  with  the  redundance  of  means  employed  by 
all  other  European  artists  ancient  and  modern. 

Another  feature  of  Greece  which  bore  powerfully  on  character  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  lack  of  unity  between  coast  and  interior.  We  have 
seen  that  the  nature  of  the  country  — its  division  by  waters  and  by 
high  mountain  ranges  into  islands  and  little  plains  —  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  massing  together  in  large  social  and  political  groups. 
Exploitation  of  the  interior  and  the  north,  which  formed  their  “  back 
country,”  would  have  demanded  a  united  effort,  like  that  which 
brought  the  North  American  colonies  under  a  single  government. 
But  this  region  was  crowded  with  mountains  inaccessible  and  repel¬ 
lent,  which  forced  the  plain  and  coast  people  to  the  sea  as  their 
sphere  of  life  —  to  colonization  and  commerce.  This  course  of  action 
still  further  stimulated  their  intelligence  and  enterprise,  but  tended 
even  more  to  decentralization.  Whereas  great  continental  undertak¬ 
ings  call  for  unity,  a  single  city,  whether  Athens  or  Venice,  has  found 
it  easier  unhampered  by  political  dependence  to  create  a  great  naval 
power  and  an  extensive  commerce. 

The  factors  that  mould  character  thus  far  considered  are  in  whole 
or  part  economic.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  in  the  country 
physical  features  which  acted  directly  on  the  mind.  First  of  all  is 
the  endless  variety,  contrasting  with  the  monotony  of  Egypt,  the  ever- 
changing  landscapes  which  made  for  versatility.  Whereas  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  seem  to  us  like  so  many  slices  from  the  same  cheese,  we  find 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  as  great  differences  as  among  civilized 
men  of  the  whole  world  today.  There  was  no  typical  Greek.  The 
landscapes,  too,  are  always,  suggestive.  Beyond  the  nearer  range  is 
another  higher,  and  the  one  still  further  away  presents  an  opening 
through  which  are  revealed  more  distant  heights.  Thus  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  tempted  forth  beyond  its  immediate  surroundings,  to  embark 
on  voyages  of  mental  exploration.  The  beauty  it  meets  on  the  way 
is  not  sensuous,  inviting  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  Rather  it  is  intel¬ 
lectual,  appealing  to  the  noblest  faculties  of  man.  These  naked, 
jagged  mountain  heights,  be  it  noticed,  have  no  economic  value. 
They  do  their  part  in  awakening  a  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake, 
which  has  created  for  all  time  the  absolute  ideal  of  art.  Akin  is  the 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  MINOAN  AGE 


Neolithic  age  to  3000  B.C.  Our  earliest  glimpse  of  the  Aegean 
area  reveals  a  people  in  possession  of  the  neolithic  culture ;  as  yet  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  metals  but  had  learned  to  polish  their  stone  im¬ 
plements  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  cutting  power.  A  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  study  of  progress  during  the  neolithic  age  is  afforded 
by  Cnossus,  Crete.  The  deposits  left  by  the  people  of  this  culture 
on  the  site  of  the  palace  there,  measuring  in  places  twenty  feet  in 
depth,  were  doubtless  accumulating  through  several  thousand  years. 
During  this  long  age  we  can  trace  the  slow  evolution  of  mankind  by 
the  fragments  of  pottery  which  still  survive.  In  the  lowest  stratum 
they  are  of  crude  clay  roughly  fashioned  by  hand.  Gradually  the 
potter  learned  to  purify  his  material,  to  mould  it  in  somewhat  more 
pleasing  forms,  and  to  fire  it  in  an  oven.  Meanwhile  he  was  making 
the  earliest  attempts  at  ornamentation.  The  first  step  was  to  scratch 
the  surface  with  angular  lines,  whence  developed  the  style  described 
as  geometric;  the  next  was  to  fill  the  incisions  with  a  white  chalky 
substance  —  the  beginning  of  vase  painting.  Other  varieties  of 
neolithic  earthenware  need  not  be  considered  here.1 

Neolithic  life.  From  material  found  at  Cnossus  and  in  deposits  of 
the  same  age  elsewhere  we  learn  that  the  people  of  the  time  used 
stone  axes,  hammers,  and  knives  besides  many  utensils  of  bone  and 
horn.  Undoubtedly  their  chief  material  for  weapons  and  implements 

1  The  sources  for  the  Mipoan  age  with  its  neolithic  antecedents  are  substantially  all  ar¬ 
chaeological.  They  are  (1)  the  sites  of  settlements  in  these  ages,  including  topography  and 
excavated  strata,  (2)  the  objects  found  by  excavation  and  other  research,  stored  in  the 
museums.  The  principal  Minoan  collections  are  in  Candia,  Crete;  National  Museum, 
Athens;  British  Museum,  London;  and  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  There  are  a  few 
specimens  in  the  museums  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Next  in  value  are  (3)  reports  of  ex¬ 
cavations,  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  objects.  The  most  important  are 
those  of  Dr.  Evans  and  others,  in  BSA.,  beginning  with  vol.  VI  (1899-1900).  For  Phaestus, 
Monumenti  antichi ,  beginning  with  XII  (1902).  For  other  sites,  Boyd,  H.,  Transactions 
of  the  Department  of  Archaeology ,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  (1904),  for  her  excavations 
at  Gournia;  Seager,  R.  B.,  Exploration  in  the  Island  of  Mochlos:  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  1912;  Excavations  on  the  Island  of  Pseira  (University  Museum, 
Phila.,  1910) ;  Atkinson,  T.  D.  and  others,  Excavations  at  Philakopi  in  Melos  (Macmillan, 
1904);  Wace,  A.  J.  B  and  Thompson,  M.  S.,  Prehistoric  Thessaly  (Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1912);  Hall,  E.  H.A  Excavations  in  Eastern  Crete,  Anthropological  Publications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  1913 ;  Dorpfeld,  W.  and  others,  Troja  u.ii  Ilion,  2  vols.  (Athens 
1902);  Frickenhaus,  A.  and  others,  Tiryns  (Athens,  1912).  For  illustrations  see  Maraghian- 
nis,  G.,  Antiquites  cretoiscs,  2  vols.  (Vienna,  1906,  1911).  Evans,  A.,  Atlas  of  Cnossian  An¬ 
tiquities  (Macmillan),  is  promised. 
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m  -1,  .ill  .it  ulii.lt  hi •  j-.‘u  Ut'iS,  At  tir-t  thcv  t lt«U»*tt 

.  t;i  .’„•!!  ,,  tlis .  in.ilt-i ul  .  ihmu  into  hi -.turn  ,d 

iti.i'i.-  fi  Kt'.'  *  Is  ■  i,  u!  ilw  .  iitsuit  v  !«»1V  ,  Kut  !■*"!»(?<•  tin*  fU*i  ut  thr 
t hi  •  itri  ’  »>»•■;!  t.itsulif  •  vv-u'  tn  .i  jui-Unm  ti*  .if!’  tv  lln-tu  flu*-, 

in  Uxt  i'H  ,i  W  Mil  il.itll  I**r  IIJI'H  4*<!tl  .1  -.hut  tut'  tumitit. 

In  •’  i. ■  * !  i  w->  •  i  ns  n»A,  t .ti<-W  t  t, ,w,  hut  •  nl  u.ittU'  tl.iuhnl 

w>;h  ■  t  u  .  *>i>H  tit  .i"  t ft  . *ntuji»' .  tit* I  tn  t<m4tu< <n* 

4s-t  {in  ..*<!/  ,t  tn  t  tin mS'iI  tutu  •■•urul  twin-*  .uni 

j-i. mkSs  u  -Ki  ut  .m  »1!  t.-u.'lt  .totir'i  in  time  Intht  i«ut*  th«  v 
>'«wnl  it'-’li  S-...UI  !  .t.‘  t..  nil-  l<*  « "u l« <»%;*-  lltnr  war*--  lit,* 

.*  .ut  ;.'f  ‘  .!!  i  .turn  a  .?!.!>■  Hi  Itnl  MflU  Irti’l  t!|.  Ar»MH  i'll*- 1 

tat  t, .  *,<,:•  tliXint  >.  t  Ajim-I  .mA  |  »* ,  tin-  r\i  .i«*n«f  «>|  »«»m 

.  it'rf .  - ■  i , ; ! s  t  it  '/'it  .  i  >>>-  r.'t-jt  ,u«*i  Is  i-  (If  i  unit!-*  {tint  with  IvH (»t , 
ui..  /  „!:i  •>  it1  hr..-.-!  t-uJHnv  t >  l.u.uut  tun  l**r  Hu-  rrmutr  t»tn*\ 
Ml.  i.  -A,  .  Ij.  lit  t  v  sV  4a.*  !*.i  ihr  *  1*m’  ««t  tin*  nrultthn  .»»tr  »t 

A  -f,’,  ’  "  '<  '• 

Muttntu  !ti;p.  j»w<»  am,  14- i  i-mi*  m<v  tiimv  *tn>ily,  «<»(•{><  i* 
Ii'ii >4r  4  -I  i.- i-.'-n:  f.h«‘  n.-nliflti* »  u  no*  mu-KK  Mttuui 
II*  M  i  -  -  .  ,  Mi'.-,  .  ■  I*  1“  I  1  :!./•,  «*!  i'l  iil  tl>  It  "*  (  trl* 

}h  j  a,  ,  (1-4  -  A  t  A»v;-,S*  i  tin-’  MsUm  ’ll  .i'-V  intu  thlvr 

,.  |  '1-,;*,,  M,  It!".  /  4  I  .u  ■  III  fit  ViSutif*  til*’  It'U.I 

M .  i  ;  1  ■  a.  4  ..  ,•  ...tn  4 -.a  t*  "i  -it*’  Mu<»tu*  " 

K.ulv  Muhmu  iKwjipO  (imt  t>w,  In  tin-  !  ‘U'wutu  «* 

fhi  J  u.  ‘h-'H-t!  t  tav , *.it> ■  S  1  41 1,  t.  |„«S  I  •>  iuf  m.i  .hist.; 

hi#  •*  a.”-  *  »>v  ’;h-  t, . ■.■vt.vr  ehtn  nt  h»*  tM.h> 

f .  a  I  51..  a-'  -4  !  >.*  .  1"!  ‘i.'tu-  tux.-  =  li-’  Kit  ia  If.*-  itut.in-  it# 

1,  i, '-.is  i.l  “•  Ha  ,  ‘4.1  m.  It'1  yt  >”’4  .'  S  u  k  »tt  t,.T  I  ft'1  •'*  flt’IIEt'iU  i 

of  -.a  .  }»■  l  (■'•1st  v<  :■  1  ant'  -t  (it  t »-  ..t'U*U  sh- 

.,1-4  ?•  i,o . I  v:'.4  »  A>  it-  Ui  tilt 

nt.’ft  t.  ;4.U’4,  t.i 4  .  «<, .{-vU.ijwii  iitt-/  u 

4  .-.ii/-  4’  .>  4  >1  ■<  I  SI- tn,  ti»*  !>»’  'a  *  tit”  »»  t  '-t-niff' <*  «I 

th  ■  3  "-vi-v.;  .4  •*!  it-  -s- ?  tn  .  i  fit*'  *>I 

iujuath?  >U  t-,h  I  S»-  ai  U»U  »*..»- ;»3f 


f  'i  '  r  ..  ’  >'  i  •  ’’  <4  *  '  ?  >f’  :  f'  '  '  ^  ,J  r'  ''1fl 

Kilt  i  in  -  !  i‘i  •  I,  <  '  r-  T^'  '  ‘‘  ‘J  ’  "  ’  1,1  f, "  a'V/;* 

.1  ,*  ,  .  ;  5'  -  'll  4-1  '  "  n*  l  ;  '*  '[  ',V>  ft  y  '**■>'<  l 

.  r  ,  s  i,  ,  '  K  t  •*  f.;-1-  ■"  1  ’  *  ^  1  1  '  '  1  / k 

i  >■  J  If.,,  -  -r  /.  t*  * 1 S  * J  ‘  *  'J'*  -  s  f' s  '  1  1  '  •'  f 

^  ^  "r  *■  s'-  *  '  *  '*  -  ■'  .•  /  111 

.  ;  ■  *  a  - » '  't  -  *  *-  1  ii  •  i .  s'  '»  1  'r/  1  *w •• #  s  /  1  ; 

‘  ia  ^  If  *  t  <  i  "  ■  r  if  r  -  ^  '  »»  '  M’  rv:: 

,  1<la  f>  ,>  v.  ,  A  v,  -4  t  t  ^ '  ' 1  ' " r  "‘4  ^  a  Hj.taii.i'.-*  U 

i  U  •/«.  i  >  f  -  Ui  .1  ‘  *  t '  t  -  S  ”1-1 
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by  two  triangles,  the  points  coming  together  a  i  •• '  •>  •: 

and  arms  were  little  more  than  lines.  M«um  .•*». 

ettes,  presumably  idols,  of  the  same  age.  In  to.-  , 
vessels,  however,  the  artist  reached  perte.tioH 

Melos.  A  leading  centre  of  culture  m  il» .  1-*'  *«  * 
of  Melos.  Here  were  quarries  of  ;  h u  1.  *<’!,  or.  c*’» 

which  splits  readily  into  thin  blade*.  an-!  'V  -  V 

serviceable  for  knives,  razor*  and  all  '  -  • '4  a  a;,, 

pointed  instruments.  By  exporting  w.uv-*  »•>  U>  ■  !>  *  -•  >■>  v-  >>. 

tities  to  neighboring  lands  the  Metiu.*  gr-«  *-,■!•*  w>,  i  -  -  s-a 
Hence  they  were  able  to  nuke  progre--  in  tin*  *'•'.*•* 1  -a  V  •>? 

after  them  followed  the  inhabitant*  of  the  «"t  r»  1  ■-!  -d 

in  fact  their  influence  was  felt  from  the  mm.  *?  V  ■.  ■  t«» 

Troy  in  Asia  Minor.8 

Dwellings  and  tombs.  In  tin  p*-n>-t  d>  ■  *  ‘  \  ■  ■■  '■  ■-  - 

became  larger,  more  substantial,  and  '»■  a  ’  >'  '  ;  M  "■  * 

chieftain  must  have  hud  his  palate.  Lett  d<  ■  I-  -  i  ■.  ) 

known  to  us.  This  site  had  Urn  ounce  d  t',-  c 
bronze  age,  and  the  settlement  ot  whi-Si  a  a  s.wj.  ,  -  -  C>.-  ,  ,  •.  » 

The  essential  element  of  the  palate  t .  .*  ye  -.t  h  *!'  ;<■  ;  ,•  >.  *:  <» 

central  hearth.  From  this  man  we  <•*..  •  '  •  ■■  h  * 

vestibule  formed  bv  the  priijtx  tim;  wall o,d  ■ 1  :>■  .  a  •.  ‘  .,•• 

open  court.  This  type  of  duelling  tin  mi*  !  -  i  •,;>  .  ■  .<  t j •  i 

same  plan  is  afterward  foiuul  on  ,t  (ism.-  ■  !  ■  m,  -e  tc.  - ■  ‘  ,  , 

at  Tiryns.  In  exposed  places  from  the  h  price-  .:  <«.,■  , 
wont  to  fortify  their  settlement*  with  ntL  -a  ••••  ‘■A  ■’  -  ' 

whereas  other  cities,  like  tbov  m  IVt--,  t.-mu;,  i  i  >,  » 

Copper;  pictographs  The  great  sim*-.  -,!>>  >.  ■.  t,!- 

introduction  of  copper,  must  proLibh  »ru,t  I  r-  a  ,  -.1  *  » -,  • .;  || 

was  used  for  tools  and  weapon  c  Sstw-»  •.!,.{  .;■•;•!  ' .  ,  «.;m.  S  in 

the  same  [teriod.  ('ojijht  was  fti!ltc.v*d  .<t  ,-,u  ' 

bronze.  For  a  long  time,  httaevi-r.  it"**  iu  >  •  •  i*.  >.  ■,  f  <  in 
the  useful  arts.  Equally  impttftnu  *?.(,-•  a  .  ..■  i.  •to  ul 

picture  writing,  jiietngraph*.  IV*.  .ur  V;.v,J  e  *  Mi-  we  at 
ivory,  stone,  and  other  material  in  tie-  t-tw.  .*,  .  V  •.  i  .'t .  ,<  ‘ 

prisms.  Their  near  res«inltlan< e  t«<  F*;'-;  h  vi  *  ..  .  a  ,w  :  a 
course  between  these  two  muntci.-i  m  ih--  up  "'l  h  *t-:,  ■  i 


4  For  illuHtratiom  t*f  fltr  |«»**f*t*,,  tUll, 
6-10._  Group  of  pdmlltvf  liloh; 
OPklutTHof  ob»ifli*m  Inns.r^l 


.4  #*  >  *  ,  '  .  . 

#  1  Hft  -4«  V  ‘ft  *'  ?w  '/  1 


niK  Mi\o\\  MIK 


1! 


\  >ihv*r  nr?  •  itt  f!u .  p«*i  lu\t  an4  ISyytun  rnur*U 

up  u\u>*j  4 lu  V\  ‘  in  h*l  mifp  It  i.  flu  -  Mtffturpi*  \*hu h  rtt 
uSV  *  n *  a*t  i!k  4  ri«'  %*\  liu*  ISuH  Miuinm  tint*  at  iiticw! 

;  #<m  * 

Afra  of  th<*  <iillun%  lit  ihi ,  j*  u*«|  flip  Aryan  *  mlt/4ttf«t  v\ 

M*.M  \ui\\  l!ii  t4AiA/<  n*  I  rirt  an4  i  \\nn »,  anti  iti  tlu*  npinrau* 

»!u«  i,  Urn  l4i  ihr  hi  Up  *  >  *  lh*w  u»  w  m.*m  lui  al  varMnp 

til  t uitm  *  AUh«  n>\h  >  pS.  n*  ilv  a.y  tW  ain!  fir  <A*Ulu*  lw*t 

$Ir  V  t,|*  JSy  m  w,  a,  *  *  tr«  U  4  ttr  «|i‘  4t  ip  I  mi  *>t'  t!r  *ity 

wArra  f  t*r  rf  m  L  ^payin'!  tint  «*  fit  i'n'W  !ltu  rrtrfn 

t«*uo  >  u  r  Ap-  ipm'I  'r  f»y  ,*  ,nv  M^tryhtSr  it  ip  Aryan  lilt!  wrr<* 
i  ,if;f,  *.  ifi  a  54.4  arApr  Kyat,  i,  4  ^1^4  .*U»w,  amt  tit  tittrr  4uo 
Ipi5  i  4'  lU  v  aJ ‘i  **\  fit  '  JSnntA,*  .1**4  l»*  Si*  ih  »ut4  aaiftirrsi  Itih/ 
mmy  mu  mm  <vmt  rnmmn  #«♦♦,  ■**«<>  tmu  tir 

•  i#* .*  A  «!.*'.*  *‘n!i  *»  m  i  «  4»'<  uM\y  14  4tr 

fp»ni  f  Si  .  .  S  ,*,/  m  ■  tlr  ^  /ntHMtu*.  «<t  fir  \ti4‘4tr  MllMUM 

I  fS  A  ‘ .  ]  -  4  *4  *  '4*44  4  *4f'  *  4*441,  Ulvt  t  ,tl.i4',lll  *- 

\  ,  p  rL  nr,  '*•;  *A  *  I  v  fpVl  4  I  pi  r/  m!  11*4*4  }  U.l4  I  *i  ltlll4 

:u  4  i  ,4/  I  !;>  *  .f  *  t  *  *  *  -pa  >!  S'  S  -i  *  ?*r  whrtfW  ■  ill 

|‘,  ,/*,*  >  )  i\'  ;  ^  i,  ')  ?i 1 1  $  4i  .  tn  flit*  n4-4’  a*  ^  *  4  Si  I  II 

i  .11  SaA 

J  4.t,4;fc  *  j|V  ?il'/  4  *  4  *;4nf,‘.I  |l  »  JiiH  if,  4?  till  lilt  jttttftml 

li„  '  P4  r  i  s;.  4-s  A  ’t'.:-irl  *u<  4»  hi*  ti^ta 

<t  S4,  ,  \  \i.  t.‘,^  :  tpitial  *!V  *4  lia* 

1 1,  f  t  / '  4  fiStt  4  ,\P,  4,  S44  |.  41'-  *  'hi  \|4'H4f  J4tt ,  ttp'4  W^Ti*  til  *1 

4-,  |  h,,*  ,  A  ,  l,  ftp-  Iin^r.l  f.iifily  W*r<  HtMilhbt  in 

0  !j  4?»  V?  *S  S  ’>  ^  ^  iiaff**  lllr'V  1114^' 

\t,  fumr  ,4  4  tt*!!*'  rS-  S'  I  If  '*  4ap4  *41111  «»»  Hit*  |MlliSr4 

4p>,54P  ,  !h  m  f  I  '  14  ^  .  rltpS".  Ip  4UIIP  ,  ill  ,444%  I  IISH44P  auA 

4*iAu:it^-  ii^Uf  4M14,  ti44f  4-1  fb*  |  *  "'* 

/i%#)  {  hf‘  4  f,  ,  4  f  f  S  |>  p»r Ilf  *|4.4  4l  4^111^  I44I  til*  ilV^flMi 

Ut  A  tr<n IImJ  ?s4f444i4-  41  *  *-'<4  In  tlr  ja?|^  Iif«tlii4 

kWinvi'l  >)um  4PV,  '4  4  W  th‘‘  ^myt  4  ^l1  thr  ral'lirf  , 

vSvl/  iS.ott,  4*44^:-!  ^  uuaypat  S4  14,11114!  tilafPt-,  Klllatly 


•  *  -  t  .,,,»*,  t  t‘,  g,  '  4  4  ,  ji,  a*  if  4f  S'  t  '  4'f  '**'  *''4  '  ,*  4 1 

0  !  r  i1,  '-n  S  •  ,/  ,}  t,  it  1  I  »J  *>  f  4‘  1  *"  "  4*  3  tr*.  4  u  - '  l  yr  *  a  /A  f 

.a  *4  -  *.,>.*  *ri  y/?“  ;S?^ it'.*,  i  4 

AS  Mr  ,  .  1  r,  i  -  .  -  ^-s  ‘h 

fir  *'  •  t'i‘  ■'  ^  a  '•  'f‘  fl  5  >"1  ■'  ...1  .1  | 

>  <  , ,,  ,  ^  ^  *•  *  V,  S  -  s  4.4  A  If  *<  V  .4  >  %  *  '*  *  *yi  '  ^  44l«4  r. 

#,  *  ilk'/.  >i  *>'f 
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ji  'li  .?i,  ,uv  thr  n  .  in  s.u.iiir  fur  wlm  h  thr  1 ln-.r  ui  thr  Mi*l 

illr  VI !  .  1  ‘  'i  •. .  t  mt.ni  . 

Ihtlttrrs;  Writing.  FuU  m  the  .ir«>  thr  tAsu»-  m  fuu-u*.  .mil 
1  Hi  ill  .*!.  u  [■,(.!. a  ••  •  AHti  !v  ii  or  thrrr  irnturit'*  thry  were 
dixitrovni  «»r  Ml  t»»  rum.  wlicrrujwm  tin-  kin#*  tirurmlni  to  mt-t  nrw 
'in.;  ■  *  !'■  i  ,’.t  niil'-i  -  ,il> ,  I  hr  Ustrnut'  wall-.  thrv  «lr» nr.itnl  with 
1 1 ,  is;  imrun  !itr  m»!  u.iturr,  \V ithtn  thr  I'uo.M.m  S'.ihur 
thr  111  of  unfit!.;  u-  v.  Ii-  *1  4  lit , \\\  4.W  of  ilr\rloj  ‘t»*ilt  1‘MtU  thr 
vt>  f. r-j  ,u.'.c  4  Imr.ir  in  whnh  ••>»!.•  * h,vr,t« trt>. 

.or  4t  Ml-  •  i-h  i-n  v‘ti  >.  >h'i!> tlittut *  r.ulur  th.m  or 

i*(i  'ilj'-.  ■»!  ,,  whro  4  ,  i  if  hr  J  -i  to  tV|(ron*Ut  -4  Uilhh't.  RoVdl 

u.iuti  .  .  »  >ln  !  I'olrt  i  su4n  4tr  It-.  U'W  for  I'ovrrnmrut.it  hit-iurv., 
i  h-  .44  >  ui  wutitut  •  «>ut muni  l*v  thr  *uh'  of  thr  m-w,  In  thr 

MMs  Ih.  4'*,-  thr  rS.4\ 4t.il  ot  I'll.W-tU-i  tllUttil  4  *htV 
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Throughout  the  Early  and  Middle  Minoan  ages  the  Greek  penin¬ 
sula  lagged  far  behind  the  Aegean  isles  in  culture.  During  nearly 
all  this  time  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  remained  neolithic,  and  farther 
south  the  peninsula  made  but  little  progress  beyond  this  condition. 
A  'gf^at‘-chaiige*  came  with  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Minoan  time ; 
in  fact  this  age  had  not  advanced  far  when  the  leadership  in  culture 
shifted  to  Troy  and  still  more  to  Greece,  where  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and 
Orchomenus  were  entering  upon  an  era  of  artistic  and  political 
splendor. 

Life  in  Crete  and  Mycenae.  2000-1400.  The  abundance  of 
material  that  has  reached  us  from  the  Middle  Minoan  and  early 
Mycenaean  ages  affords  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  of 
those  times.  The  dominant  racial  type  was  a  long  skull,  oval  face, 
brown  complexion,  black  hair,  and  short  stature  —  the  physique  of 
the  south  Italian  or  Sicilian  of  today.  These  people  were  thin  and 
wiry  with  “  wasp-waists,”  lively  in  action,  dependent  on  agility  rather 
than  bulk;  a  keenly  competitive  folk  gifted  with  a  delicate  aesthetic 
taste  and  an  intuitive  mind.13 

Dress.  Usually  a  man  wore  simply  a  cloth  fastened  at  the  girdle 
and  covering  the  hips.  Sometimes  this  dress  was  so  modified  as  to 
form  short  trousers.  With  a  close-fitting  belt  he  accentuated  the 
smallness  of  his  waist.  The  priestly  and  holiday  attire  was  an 
ample  cloak  which  reached  from  neck  to  ankles.  The  Cretan’s  black 
hair  fell  over  his  shoulders  in  long  curls;  his  face  was  beardless, 
whereas  at  Mycenae  it  was  fashionable  to  allow  the  free  growth  of 
whiskers.  The  woman  wore  a  low  bodice  and  a  bell-shaped  skirt 
abundantly  adorned  with  ruffles  or  flounces.  Favorite  colors  were 
yellow,  purple,  and  blue.  Her  black  hair  she  dressed  elaborately  in 
twists  and  curls,  while  the  whiteness  of  her  face  she  intensified  by 
artificial  means.  She  either  left  the  head  bare  or  surmounted  it 
with  a  hat,  some  of  whose  designs  closely  resemble  those  of  today. 
In  addition  to  these  essentials  of  dress,  she  profusely  adorned  her¬ 
self  with  jewels  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Altogether  her  attire 
was  extremely  conventional  and  modish;  her  pictures  in  ancient  art 
find  their  counterpart  in  modern  fashion  plates.  The  foot-gear  of 

volume  of  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  See  also  Hall,  Aeg .  Arch.,  ch.  viii;  Sundwall,  J., 
Jahrb.  arch.  Inst.  XXX  (1915),  41-64.  The  later  linear  system  (class  B)  is  mainly  a  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  earlier  (class  A) ;  and  the  Cyprian  script,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  third 
century  B.  C.,  is  a  further  simplification  of  the  Minoan  systems.  Cyprian  writing,  which  is 
syllabic,  was  adopted  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  that  island;  p.  35. 

13  The  fact  of  a  Mediterranean  race,  first  set  forth  by  Sergi,  Mediterranean  Race,  (1892), 
is  generally  accepted  by  scholars. 
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symbols,  trees,  pillars,  the  cross  the  <io»  4* 
objects.  They  built  no  temple-.  l«:i  ‘  -  ' 

open  air,  in  caves,  or  in  chapels  within  tno.v  ->■ 
Worship  of  the  dead.  Another ..  '  ^  : 
of  the  dead  which  included  the  *  1 

mation  is  represented  in  the  etniilif 
Mycenae.  The  six  graves  foumt  here  wcie  i.v. 
dynasty,  who  used  it  for  alt  the  mender,  of  U* 
and  children.  Each  contained  r;d 
elegantly  appareled  and  loaded  whit  M*-- 
With  them  further  were  burin!  attnE  m  *«»• 
table  furniture,  tools,  military  eqiiipiraot  u* 
ilized  men  and  women  needed  in  dmh  lm*  \ 
one  tomb  undouhteilly  imitated  th  ►  ^ 
the  grave  with  stone  slabs  and  tivniwM  it  u  ’ 
burials.  To  the  dead  they  otn*m!  ‘Utiti 
animals,  probably  also  of  human  hmivy,  - 
men  and  animals  suggest.  Evident!*  t-u  \!as 
spirits  of  the  dead  lived  in  the  and 
this  rich  equipment.  In  m-u  urn  *' 
living  must  have  been  initiated  not  men  *  < 
by  a  superstitious  dread  <>t  r  •.  *  •,,  1  ■ 

abode  to  do  mischief  m  thru*  ku  mu 
Beehive  tombs,  hater  king  >  m  %  *  *1*  (  -  e 
lower  city  their  dome  duped  b  n  kn  .  ‘  e  - 
ashlar;  the  stones  are  mionfbd  end  UP  l  ‘  *; 

The  entire  structure  is  ittidergrusiiT  eg  o  *■  '•  1  * 
hill  by  a  long  horizontal  |».u  uge  I  to  -  a  t 
at  Mycenae  has  hum  popular  U  i.mun  ><  .m 
more  recently  as  the  44  Tomb  m  Ain-o  J  *- 
corridor  of  approach  h  a  liundrut  *  ■ 

forty-eight  feet  high  ami  the  vim-*  m  b  >  *  -  o 
erected  these  immense,  lading  dsn*  'v--*  ,  4"  ”  u 
builders,  must  have  wielded  onmwu  ;  ,  r! 
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who  killed  die  monster,  mav  have  been  in  fact  the  lit.rr.ttnr  «e  b-  . 
country.24 

Chess,  music,  and  dancing.  From  the  ev (tenant  «u  t»t  .  -port 
we  may 'turn  to  watch  the  king  plating  with  his  i  ,u<rt!r  » 

game  resembling  chess  or  checkers  on  an  elaborate  board  A.ll  pn- 
served;  or  we  mav  imagine  ait  audietuv  of  u«irtier<  lignum*  !>>  t!r 
musicians.  We  sec  a  man  ['laving  a  double  another  wilh  sc 

seven-stringed  lyre  in  hand  The  tradition  titer*  for,-  ivhUs  jv •?«*:, 
sents  Crete  as  the  teacher  of  mu.de  to  Hella*  i<  true.  Tt»  tie- 
paniment  of  such  music  twinkle  the  darner-’  tort,  t'he  lot;,.*,  ,ny.vt  ,-d 
tresses  of  the  dancing  girl  that  out  itt  air  a-,  -die  whirl.  M.nnA  to 
the  orchestra  of  the  palace  theatre,  where  “  Ihtedaht.  *>»•«  wrosmM  « 
dancing-place  for  Ariadne  of  the  tuvolv  ” 

In  our  review  of  Miman  life  we  have  *  aught  i  .0  *  e-tv 

clearly  differentiated  into  ptor  atnt  rith,  tomm.Hto  am!  **. 

and  rulers;  labor  specialised  into  dtver-e  <r*tt-,  among  sir  «,  d'V  # 
love  of  peaceful  ease,  luxurv  and  he,mt\,  osteM  «uh  .*  |  . ,  i,  a  s  a 
brutal  shows;  and  a  religion  muting  dierrftt!  with  *■•!>*.  am.  tag.-;* 
The  social  organization  evidently  teteal-  tar  aen  -  •d.-io  >  ■>?  t'v- 
Dorian  system.  The  field  hd-ivr  wne  rti«  nt  *-«  title  I  * « 

as  were  the  helots  of  later  time  Mam  town,  were  point,  >.!’*.  !•/,;.•  ? 

to  Cnossus,  like  the  later  peri.*-,  t  of  1  a.  rdaeiia  :t,  i  le-jv  s. ! 

a  class  of  nobles  who  p<r< •e-rd  wedth  .md  herd  neto: in 
private  dwellings.  The  priest  kin-,;,  however,  or  p.-rhapv  o.-.-  ->h  ! 

say  god-king,  aimed  to  com  nitrate  life  within  his  -.tuprudoU'*  p  ,L>,.  , 
to  engage  as  manv  as  iw-thle  of  tie-  inhabit  mi ,  m  jhr  i  *  i ,  >•  , ,?  jV 
state,  and  to  measure  out  fun*!  to  them  .a  puMo  itHri  t  ho-.  the 
artist  and  artisan  da-  were  l.roti;;h!  into  the  pale-  An  ohm?  v, » : 
made  also  to  create  a  tniltton  to-fe  d>'!»-isd. «!  *a>  the  o-.J 

equipped  from  the  palate  ,u-nul  It  »,n  a  uimpn-  <-vp .•nn.a.t  «» 

despotic  socialism,2"  Rut  the  -o!.ai,  ■(.  u  ,-d  hi  tie-  Uuy  .wl  2u  s 
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if,  p?  *}p  -•  pH  np  h!lf»*  4 *jp  Im  ??p  Hf  I  *4  %\u'  Ml  hi!  *  \U  u  n 

r*lA  I p  1  >%'  'J4  4:  m!  pi  \  f'l-MVp)  4*,-.'  *pi-'  f  pip 

h'tni]  ^  I  4-  p  !'  pm/i4  p,  ip  I  if-i  if  *-|i  rv  i4,mp  h!  f  rjjpp,  in  *»?  ?  p 
4p4  ^  i  ’pi4  4?.  p  pi  h  fir  *  !i  ppp  m?  »  »4  '  <»n.p  <4  U  «iti 

*■  ipu.4*  Ph<  t,j  ,»p  pt*.p  « 4  mpp  piP1 ■  f,  ,  pt(  *,  Vi  I  '  llir 
4ir-4P'  4  ‘"pil  IlM'*  thrr  -  |?v  MPII  f!‘-  4  P;4^  I  ifM*.'* » 

l1^  tf  4  'pp  ,4s,  •  ?  pp  ■  pp,  t  4p*«  ’  hi  p,  *  tb-p  Lpj  ^p  4^  p '  K  i  ,4 

in  V  /  1  VSpppp  V\i ,  r  ,;n  KtUt  i )?  r  \ u^r a  v  kh  Up  p  ,  p  »  '*  in  ,4- 

bp.P’P  ht,  pp/f  4p  P'  ippi  |  ,4  Ip  IV -•  4  14  du  ■  1  *' 1 '  i  p '  I  !p  .  *1  'Ppm 
it  nlPib  *-/pf  I.  4,.  I  p?  ,p,  ,!•,,  }  pi  -pip  I-*  b'  s4,-ni  f  fib  *  p  p.e 
•up1  I  n  PU'  l?f  Eft-  fp  pp  n  \>  4  '  -if  p^*  *  tb-p  p,  ,  ,  !  a,  p  !  >*  ;  ;  - 

itppp  *.p.  *p4fp,  ..E  np.'<p!p  |P>4  If ? 4it  Intfp  {'.  IpsP‘  IP -P  p"-;  b  ;  ,,,P4 
1mP44-  tvpr  ppepi4u-v4  bt  n«rfift/Mi$t»p  ' 

I  hr  PH;P*ImJ  LpIpP  Pv,|  ,  tilt  tA  lil4^P.PV»'.  pI  f|p*  fp|-  f  Vii  %  ‘  P"< 

fp- 4  f p!  *<.,  v  -  pf*  ?  { ’p*4  u,  !*p  p4ntnp  p.r?4  in  n  •  nfpi  f  4  >f,i  p  ^  p,  ! 

ill  tin  -  '*  'v  1  u.  A,  f4  ps  nN'b.^shU"  I  !p-  ?  p  '  irt,  p,  4,  I 
•VImppu  t  $  p  Ippm,  -p:  m  u  pp',w#i|44i  4^5^,  ^  4ppm  p,  -  ..  ,v  * 

ppnt  p!  ,4!  PE  pppab  4J  lilP'p‘  I  ItP  ?PP'P  Pi  pppp<  ,4i  -p  pp,  f  P; 

ftcinrnb  ItPiP'i.’f,  fip.np;»i,44  tM'^li^'<t  ftpii  p^  p4  4f  n  1  p  1  |L  1  P 
hv‘hitf,  Ipmppi  pp  ;<  r  t4r  pi  n:nupp-4  14, 4  I±p4  ®l-  ,-5  4,  |r  f 
|f‘iPpP4lP  m  itself  ,44Hfr$i4#  itPiP*  wrt^-  %  t*P>,  i  •!  >4  .  I  4-  n 
Mprt-il  Inlv  S/  4,  flip,  fumnrp’4  4Pi4f$4h  »m  lIp-H  ppsP  P,  *  4pp 

rml  tpuuirp* p  .4mpi!^4  ,4t  nuiitpn  ot  4pti  impim-,  4p  »* 

flip.'  «  JM,'  s  i',  tp  »  *>.4  ’ » #« 1  s ,  l*»  pp*,  *r<  'V  $*  P-*P,-''^'^ 

fM  'I  <■;>**  /  "fi  ^  h‘  ft  **  •>  r  m  S?  P"i  tP.'t  /  t  „  »  1  •  si  * 

f«  <}S,  IP  t  ?'  f.,v.{  ■  ,•  »*>  |.v,  ?,.*"/ ,  I.  s 1  r  ’i  ’« <  P  *•?  A  r  '  !H'P  “•  ’  ;  .  P .  >  ,  ' 

f  >  p  '  f-fci.  S  tof  M  '  i  tj  ■  »  f?  fcr  *y  •  •  IIP  f  ;  If-'  '  p  ,>  > 

'*  *  ^  *  ">  (*  Pm,  P-  ’  PI'1  P-,  *  uUi  i  %(,4  I  ,.P#(.»  »  (Mt  P  *  1  ,  ^  «  .*  ', 

«,  s,P  %  ,<,  i  t,  l  i  IP  s,'  !  ft  -P- 1* ,,?  '?  i 
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usually  happens  with  wnitdenfig  hordes.  Few  If*  mw  who  *  mv  ipm 
Greece  were  unmked  descendants  of  thine  who  fud  bp  dm  I?  .!  ' 

European  homeland  Then  the  newcomer*  its  Gmw  b  p  cu  bwod 
with  the  natives,  anti  wore  eotitiiuulh  joined  bv  uiww  m  ,  :te  ^ 
the  islands,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Orefe  and  eWwhmc  I  h  *  coo 
gling  of  these  diverse  stocks  ittmtiglt  ietiftift«w  ittfmuP  h  pwMp,  4  Pm 
Greek  race.  Although  many  place  name*  remained  nud  uuLvd  the 
language  of  the  Northerners,  id  li  in  mvtlis  ^mnu  ttrwdbc  on!  d 
capable  of  artistic  treatment*  prevailed,  ’  * 

At  the  opening  of  the  Lute  Mi  mum  ecu,  IofvT  lb’.  dt  e  4 
Boeotia,  still  neolithic,  were  Md  In-  the  Atvlums  Attn  w  FdPrp  mb 
the  east  coast  of  IVIoinmiicM*  by  tlir  Old  Ionian**;  rd  ♦>  od 

ern  Peloponnese  by  tin*  Art  mii.ttss  nn  oifdttMf  of  the  \  •».}•,  v>  w 
West  of  the  Aeoliuns  wu*  an  area  ***atpiMl  ettfwf  .if  ?da  woo 
somewhat  later  by  a  people  dm  riivd  winph  a.  tin  \  utb  o  two 
Greeks.  All  these  rat  Lit  n  one*,  btHwvrr,  propm-L  ♦,,*  b(  o,  pb  »  c* 
the  northern  immigtanN  nor  t»*  the  lutivm.,  but  to  th  *  rip  bb  -  ! 
of  the  two  races,  and  are  It*  n*  imnl  ,u*d  if  wUmn  *  re*  -m  % 

The  immigrants  from  the  North  were  wudntH  a  trnimow  •» 
ulation;  but  superior  vtnltti  pme  ftmt  Ie,*dr*  a  dm?,e  eP  ;  d  m 
their  respective  districts,  It  vm  *  iso!  dmpL  th**  m  mdm  ?  re  ,?  '  pe 
in  this  way  to  fall  under  had  Ivumpma  * 1.,;  h  rd  ■.  h 
vidual  adventurers,  with  tlw$r  uttond  ?ur  *,  *  r*K^f  m  tiw  if/,!  d  » 
by  cleverness  and  permit  d  thn  ufi.mmi  p*  a  <?,,  4 

ruling  classes  and  mingled  tW  -pm  h  with  fit  4  *4  d*  c  0-  %  •  •  m 

mg  to  such  hmg'cofitiittini  mowdon  dMmdm m  dr  mm  ,  d  Ad 
made  but  little  prugrem  in  nuH.\m^nt  chmigh  u  \a«'<  c'p  m  *,  os 
the  South  than  in  the  North  iLriuv  d*>  *  J„  «,t  th  Mi  1 \:  %h>  ,r,rf 
age,  however,  as  the  titmiitoo! »  to  f#tmm  <hl  ,4  „  u 

ilization  began  to  develop  them  wdi  mp  n  up  »  cfp  ,  • 


the  Black  w‘.t; ,  asnl  tlih  ur(A  ,,  e  p!,1/  -  *  pr>*i>(  p..,*  i ,  u  ,  *»  •  ,  ,  ..  ¥$ 

Alt.  l  ,w  fi.)  it*  ip|4iu  ?i  w  .  t »  c  ; .  t  ■  • ,  »  *  ,'i.  ?  >*/  i. 

Sonic  Itavt*  alumni  0t.u  ft i  f4r  -i  , «  '  i  * !  r .  •  ■  '  , ,  f,  -rj  «  !  '  ^  j 

iU<t  Oir  k  U  ’  i  ’  i’i  >' 1,;,*  /*,  ,  ,  > 1  %  .j  , 

fvllf  1  if t/  1,1,11  irdlp4,Jbff  s*  "  1  !  ^  "  i  :"•<*  '  •  4 

JKtt.  {„)  Iinif  rm»U  fir  m1a>)  i'  C/*  e-  ■  a*  -U  ■*  t  •;  f  ,  J,.  J-.  ,  1  ‘  ,  *  I 

blctUihlK  of  a  II U  1*4  Ihr  f  4/  *;t.  *  ,ii  >f  K.if  \~i'\ C  »t  W  f  *u  ,  ^  ,  ,  ’  , 

have*  lifgun  ne«r  t1.r  >,t  n,  ;  ♦,?,*.  , 

S/xXVni!‘Jl'!  «  m*  ^  On,  ..  3  -  ,  t  .  , 

1  '  "•  i  p  -  ‘  >  > 

fit)  A,  AH .  \  h  p»4tl|f.  i  ffi  *  1  tV  >t  V  J  ..<!/•  ji  H  .  ('»••(»)'  '  , 

niann,  bnfh,  d  $ruth  S**  nk-  t  i1'  t  "  C:  i  ,%  >  f  .*■/■  !  s 

ants  of  tlu*  Hii*-«4lSft|  p-  %  ■  w5  e  ,  .<■  *  “<  j(  „ 


i  m  mi\o\n 


*  *4  X  m  ,  * ;  *'  '}»*  »  d.-n  m  f;n  w  u  ,f  s,|  h  4  ,  54/4  llir 

1h  !«'  4  '>,*  In  s  *  n  I  \|  >.  >  U  '  <  ,  s!  \td  4  .  ^‘1  *  1*  >i' *>***,  r,(r ,  ,  ill 

\  n  j  *4  - ,  1  I  *  ‘Him  ‘  Ml  <**d  |  *s  I  \|  ♦  Ml  I  ||,  Id  ,r4<-  rh-r^fm  * 

*  ’‘'Ml  tf,  4  1  :h  4  ’  «  t*  ?4  <•  1st  i  mlnn!  !?1  :  v.  -m  ?]*  iv>  $ 

:  -  hhh  fn!  >  md  m  ;  yM4'|u!,  *  u  >  iniin  r*  *  *A**h  tV-n  ,  md  u4  *w 

14  >  i>  He1!  m  ?  %  ,-  it  4  s1»h.\  ,  **■  ‘\tim  hi  H.  *?  t  n*  t  Hi  1  (:ts  m  ,  ,  H-m 

In  r)A,A'^  hi  4  :n  m  mm  hi!  ns  run*  .'•»**;<■'<*»:  t  <*  4  r  f f  >  d#  *.  -vm  f 

I  It  !;!M  :  J  «*>.  ,  4  *,  .  4*4  i  Ml ‘I  f  4  ihr  |  4  M*  J  41  M  ’  '  '  4 

I  A  ‘tu  V’  n<<  u\  n.'Hi  5,  urmdm  I  % st Hm  Mm  t!i  4  t 1 1  ^ I  m  ttif 

.  -  4  1  WfVMv,J  4  1  4  ’ ?  lift  n  ,  4Hlll!  #  li,n  l»  ImII  ,U  a  I'tr  |f 

td!  ih/4  *,  Ur»u\  n  sUi-.  mitfimim  !h  I 

To  )u  }'/  v.  \M  m*  41 '  /  4  ■,$  mid  Ih  III.  flir 

II  Tmm  |4!-;  .4m?.  !  4m  miMm*  an  Unlum?  fin  4mm  /fmm 

til  4m  A >‘*  >’ t  i  I  '/,vm  mm  mj4  4?r  hnMilfM  *4  4  41144114.  hmin  ftif 

li'4f  '4  |4  »*  ‘.m/  M,  4!  ,  f.  -4?h!  Ill  Ml'  V44  4  ,1  14,44 

llir  i  -f.  t  ,  ;  .  ,  ,  4.-  4  >  .  Ui!  4  tmn  h?4  1/4  '  In^r  iIh*  <  ‘n 

in'  * 

II  r  4"  j.  S  If.  ^  .  4  f  4.  m  Hfiit  A  4!  «  H’f  “  44  1?  llii 

-  >  V.  Ul  ,4  h  '  -  '  ,U  %><  •  H-  4.!  41.  Air  H-SiH  '  J'  f  Ml! 

V  />•  4  ./•;■?,  I  'i  -■  *  *  4-  '  «  i;m  4  mji  !  i?  1  \  1 »  l«* 

fV  4  '■  !  *f‘  <  '  H  1 4  I'  4  ''  i 1/1  I  /’-H  i*  -1  s  *U  ',!/ 

* *.  ^  m  Vr  ^  ‘  W'jU  x)(  *ruh  h«-  4  !h  oim*  Ur^f,  ,  L*h 

^^7 ,  tr .  »  v  ?  -  4*  t  It.  liv  |{rft*4i  **-:.• 

r,*|.  f<;t  vnf,  ••  :  It  I  .4.1  4  1  ti  it  ’..a!/;!  iHMlt  /n*  a  ;  H*  ‘.n  4 

.\}Mi  1  it,  4^?/'/^  .  t  *r  ft^m  h,  nl  nfuiniH-  ifMMvt'.ni  In 

ft  H  f  f  e*|4t,  ,  '-H  ,;i  \S'te.  V  1  -  f  A  n  t  I  Wfjv  i4  st'“  ^  •"//  ,'H  1  4  -  t 

it  *  /it  -•  ‘<i"f  u,  !  S'-n,  4  In  f  U*  .-*4  i!vh^4;«!  t  -.«/  !4 

it, r-  ;/  '4  v  -  Vs*  t  di  ^  1  <*  Hi4  ft*  *  M3n.ti*  nn  .h  ?h  i  4  v*  v.  n 

tv'U*  4  iM(n  *  nUn  ‘  4  mWm,  4/44,  it  *  «' a  * 

Is  .tn<|  4,^1:  Ht  hi44  tlir  u.sln*-  t  ,<i 

I  t^v  ryi  4*.  .'*1  lh‘  i44«  ^  i,n  I  Sir  Im4  4f.4tird  i|» 

I4l',fn4  ni  /**  inf  k  4nl  ft*  I!t4«4  4l  1|h  I  v*  ^  .  1  mu/ 

«  Win  :'44  4  4-4>  -  Uy  m  tnuhmif  IH  l|  t.J  14^4-  I/mrin 

mnn  trl,|  1  ',|  i!rr  an  »!  fidiMMi,  in  1 H |f,  i #  fir  4 nr  f 

'*  *  *,|  r  ?  1  .  r  ,  >  *  <  V„  -  V'  *  f*  f*t  <*  r*  ..*  a  ,im  i  »  4" '  * 

'>•  n  .  ,e  Uf.fn.  .Uf  ,  !.}  1  .  M  ;•  m(  I  H  I  <  "  *  4  H .  4  ‘  -•  Hr  •**  "  '  ■  ’ 

1  <  4  ’  t  '  %  **'  ,?  ‘  ■'  i  if  f  *'!!''■.»,  'f’  ^  9  4i.a  M- 1 i  1  ’  ">  ■  "  *  4*,.' 

I  /  ;.  4  '  j  »  <  ,?  ,  -  *  *  ,:  ,  iu  4  fc'  ■  *f  -  >*  ’■  ‘  *j  ■  '  '  ■>»'«!'> 

*  .  <  r.  r.  .  :  >  ■•  .i  ■«•  i  */  '  *»  *  1  *.  *r'  "  ■•  ’  '  11  "  '■  1  ‘4  ;l  ! 

'  t  .  t  <  ,•  "  e*  1  ’  '  t  ’  1  ‘ .  , '  *  ‘f  ,f  4'  ,  .  *!  ‘  r  1  «■'  ’  '  ‘  .  '’  ‘  ’  '  '  Mil# 

P.r'Me',  i  H’<  ifn  .*„••,  ,  ,  •«*.»«,  .*  # 

^  uitvM  *'*!  .s  r.*<(n  nu  ;■  '.mi  4.*  s'4,,.  '?  m  ^  ■  ,*r  ,  ^  ' 

i«  ,9  r'^M  r.‘  t-,  I  44 
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was  fossilizing,  like  that  of  contemporary  Egypt.  These  ..niditiuir, 
were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  destruction  of  the  pal,*,/ 
The  blackened  walls,  the  charred  ends  of  hums,  the  ,d»>.-  i  ,  „Mpi/S/ 
absence  of  gold  and  bronze  seem  to  jtr.tclaiin  the  -at  t  and  hunuu'.i 
of  the  city.  As  the  same  thing  happened  at  Lhue-tu  at  Mtgn 
Triada,  and  elsewhere  in  Crete,  we  may  infer  that  the  •  .UaUtogCv  e  v< 
due  to  no  accident  or  dvrtastie  revolution  or  uprtMm;  of  the  »i ,».«• , 
We  can  explain  the  event  Ite.-t  bv  supposing  it  to  haw  be,  n  tie-  wot  l 
of  raiders,  who  swept  over  the  wealthy  titles  of  the  i d.utd  u;  tle/st 
career  of  plunder.  It  muv  welt  be  that  the  Herts  ot  <  oa  ,t  ■ 
were  joined  in  tliis  enterprise  bv  squadron*,  ot  baibart.uis  t fv 

interior  of  Europe,  for  desolating  the  fairest  habit, own ,  the,,  f,o 
created  by  man.  Sueceeding  to  this  devastation,  a  ,o|em  hi.,-  V  s?  on 
Melos  introduces!  mainlami  culture  amid  the  devit.dt.vd  t:  i'iw 
ulation.  The  extreme  povert.v  of  the  settlement  i-,  evident  <■  that  , 
must  have  enjoyed  the  movable  wealth  of  the  former  city, 

From  the  beginning  of  the  late  Mimun  age  ds  .turban,  »■ ,  j’„„ 

Aegean  sea  had  turned  the  .  omtih-r*  t.d  enterpriw  of  t  Vi/  ef,  * ,th<  s  V 
rections.  AI uttt.ttts  ol  this  age,  .it ,  ot < b ted i ,  planted  , ,  r  *  r  j 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  in  southern  It.dv,  *>»d  ,t>  a-,  d 
Through  these  settlements  and  through  «untuteiw*  the  \lnwi;  r,;(; 
of  life  gained  a  foothold  in  all  the,e  region After  tin-  ,|  to,  ,u 
of  Cnossus  a  remnant  ot  the  population  •  olouiaed  Spun,  a'uL  ,  th<o  ■ 
found  homes  at  Miletus  and  in  Cyprus  A  wnturr  ateia  >s,l  i}> 
andMinoan  tribes,  migrating  bv  mm  and  land,  extend**!  tb-ir  po  os-, 
to  the  East-Mediterranean  waters  mid  ,.u„K  Early  tt»  «b  ■  ,sl(, 
teenth  century  they  joined  the  Libyan,  m  r.ivagni;*  tie-  E,*,* 
Delta.32  A  few  generations  later  the  Ivl-ai  moved  front  the  Moe.au 
area  through  Asia  Minor  into  Sum  '■with  their  tannSir,  »o,  ,  , 

heavy  two-wheeled  nx-iart,.  and  la  „.,i  j„  ,{,v|  tf,a  |4U.(,J,f 
Syrian  coast.  •1,‘  Ot»u|<\iin{  a  '.trip  ot  shore  muttirc  veitfi  «.f 
Phoenicia,  they  lieeunie  known  to  hi  store  under  tlie  uautr  ><t  tTtCi 
tines.  Although  far  *,uperior  u,  AVtn in  ,  ntliz  iti.ai,  tV-, 
adopted  the  Semitie  lansyuge;  and  it  w.m  them  iioa 
that  the  Phoenicians  derived  the  element,  o«  their  ;dp!uM  H 
These  extensin*  migrations  mav  la*  tra, <d  in  part  to  a  neiwut/nt 


32  Urru.stptl,  Atu  idn! 

33  Breasted.  A  >i<  it'Hf 
di  Munilibter,  K,  A. 

(1912), 
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ft 


Till-;  \ti\o\\  \c;k 


tit  Enmf^Mtt  -it ,<t*l  inf*  >  Ilit  n  •  \n>\  i!k  U  4A  ut  ^ 

i  Hv<*  i  if  tlw  »r  tnln  X\w  I  n\  •,  1 1<  *,  <‘»|  4h  !1<  .{  ^*sf  -'''•I  **  t 

fmiia  i{n*  trnffit  put  »*!  a ,*  *t<n n  \  *m.  \!nna ,  4?  -S  *t*v4  -nr  *  *  *4' 

tuhw  *  vi  llu!  \%hn  u*'**'  affth  Itnl  f’rn m  l« 

riiilrr  ttw  >  *t?w  ant  |‘itMUf/  \‘ot  th*w  >M  a  itnlrnr.  n!n  *«  I 

tStfr  uth^s  |t.0l  »  Ml  tifnr  4  S»  »  »*»  ^»‘*1  Itlfli  llr-ah  an.  I  U^rtin 
yet  ihi  in  atl’iiarti!  $mm4*n  >  tr  ^nitaStrlm  fin*  Wli  m  4tt}^f  *n  tin  * 
Ilia  ♦  •mutm**,  It  mnamrl  pnun  in  tStr  than  in  th*  latt>n 

Mratmhtln  nfjrr  >  tnm  ill*-  Yrriimm!  wu  *rr  iim  |1?l"4 

IVlityi^nn'^n  niwi<\  I***,  iWi  mun'>«l  it  tilt  i!m*  rartnn  nthtMftin?  , 

Util*  af**r  ttliMir  !  nr.nu^-  ii,i.  aitai  I*?  fli.il  math  *»t  llir 

rrnnfftufi  tin!*.  n.n4  »n  inpf4  4i  .faMtv  U'ImM  ht  tlm  l^tsw'i 

tif  ;  aw\  t  u^fn.j  lu4rt  Ar^*h  4  iSk  iMun  i|i4^ii  to 

4Vmn?tn  ,ni4  in4  f*r?i  i  t  n  mtu  !**  Mr^rnu  I  in-  4t.tfrt  nf 

Kh *  hlrnr |m  4  tuint  niMit  !r.*m  itn-i  tSu  Unit  TSn  * 
mfiraitmi1  in  ^4<’is!tiwu  if,, in  thr  N*<f  th« **  .1,  ft  ytr1  in  <trM  a# 

thy  41  1  t*  ,*  •  4i  innr  ifna:/1  itnr  n^t  tr  u4  fit?*  ninY  *  I  th-'  tin4, 

} »*#un  v  »,  I  in  \  <■  »»;  <tr  ?n  \Hn  *, ,  lum^a't ,  It  h4  ia»  if  it 

Iff?  *J  i:An  <fU«  U  *  ,  4$n  I  n^\%  *>nU  *n  ? 

khl?*  a?,i4U  ,,  nn,n  mI  ^J*rm  1^-  a;s  ■  \n  alt  n 

!» m  4  nnn*n  4^4  1?  nti  §<*■%! 

!*<  !li-  4,‘jSi  #  \?i  !  m  '  I  -  ni  *,nv  -ni  an 

«ninu  ,1 ,  lu  t  V^sn.  1  liM  ,r'  %\hi\  un-/*!  sn  u**i  '  nt<*tnr4  in 

Itir  l^aMn  t  i  t, .  tin'  4^»‘  *>i,  flir  nn/rtta  lii/hi  in4  nn4  j 

ttr  n.iiif*'  *d  \h  nluns  tsiunfann'*!  tfnii  nnainnl  Lnntu.t.v  m.|  rb-<  n 
?ai  ul  Itunna  lai!  lilt  tin-  Snntnn  Mnm &n 

Hilfurn,  linn  Innt  Silflr  tv  S^-n  In-  it'.  flnttiilalS  1,1 


'  I  :  f  0.n  .  .4;r  f  -r  f  i  >t  t...  n.'m-i  'V'<  ‘  i  n  r  "  \  h^‘ti‘%"  iu"  y  “<  t 

,  %f  r  /,  ,*  I,  r,  (>  ,  ff  .a1  *  t  s-''  1  *>  ‘  ^  'l’’ '  na-  .<>  t  n  5'  n*  *>{  5  !  !■  '.'  j '  '  ' ,  - 

I  n>,  i  S'  $  %.  ,<■>  \  M  4  y  •  -I  ’if*  I’M  *14  •*.*"<  <’  >“  *  *  *  f)”  ‘  ‘  ^ 8  '  k,‘  ' 

It*,*  n-'i  4  *'  f  *  n  .  t"«  f,  *  *  -  V’  ■*  4r..*  f  -  *  1  *  n  -  *  ;i(  ^ 

n,-^  n  ^itii  '  ^  ’  >.fn*  -  « ,  V.  t  fS*  %  'I  M  -  n  m  ">  .  *  “  '/  '  '  ;",  ‘ 

«,v  *,M  n  m  »>.»  't4;1  '  V/' 

4  ^ ,f  ,!  h  \  sW  a  .‘^  4.  H  r  h  *  n*4»  n  *,  V  *  -1^'  *  «  *'<  •/  *”-  11  •*  '  '  ’  1 

I-  a0  rn*. Mdf,  ’«  t'*  sc^'  1 


iiiiii  nun  m,  m 

fw  fti/  m  14/  ffr*  i.M*/fina  4  -t  ^nH  n,-  f  !  ra^nn  rn'> 

«  If  ,!f;v<i  It  ,  I  >  n*f*  lln  .4  nn  *  -  -  t  it  if  I*  nt  I  •■ f  *  t  >:-r 

vt^4r,fcn  ,  lliiif>.  !»  1 4  i  hnnt  -4  *  a  n-  ”n! »'  *  ^  I  ^’v/t 

|n|M\  i*«ynths  ,  S  t  !*  i>i*t  »  *  ■  .n»n  #»;,«■., a  t  y  hn  •#<  >  ^  ',s,<  ,f  /? 

Inhn  t  n-M»4  ,4-*^  4-^  I*  ,  /M -  .»iV4-  ?  \*n>  «v  ,  t  f'  4 

Ini  M  f  n«n  \Uh^l  t,  lb'  M-  lR^  ah  4f# 

i t.nn\  hininn  ip  *4  t  tint  if  ft. 
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Aegean  Archaeology  (London :  Warner,  PH$> ;  A Hi<!  **  v  a1  ?*:  • 
East  (London:  Methuen,  L>U),  SL72;  Hull,  K.  H.  C  -  •  *. 

in  the  Bronze  Age  (Philadelphia :  Winston,  W7t,  ?V 

archaeology,  is  well  treated  in  this  work.  Burrows,  R,  M  ,  /**..  •  w. 
(London:  Murray,  1Q07),  deals  with  the  problems:  Bot  tMd  li  IV  ■,  *d  ' 
E,  G.,  Hellenic  Civilization  (Columbia  Cnivmtty  Prtsu,  po  *  *  n  V  >  ■ 

sources  and  their  interpretation;  IHtssaud,  R„  'hu  knit  ip  e  p*  'V  -P  * 
dans  le  bass  in  de  la  mer  egee  (2d  ed ,  Park:  Gnitfmn',  P4  l\  rb  •  ?  *  p 

plete  treatment,  and  invaluable  for  the  illustrations,  Mow*,  i  * /  p,  /9< 

Altertums,  I  (2d  ed),  «77-8«M.  The  following  Inw  k<T,  fa  ‘un„«  f  :  « 
The  Nine  Minium  Perhnht  summary;  An  Aiks  of  t  ‘n.  s m  i  ^  .* ,?o.  * . 

explanatory  text.  See  also  the  works  mentioned  hi  the  tu  gy  i  and  ?!- 

ography  in  1L  Civ,  114-7, 
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j  *  ; 1  '■>  t  ' a  t.'i  I  ' i  '  1  a  '  t  ; ;  at  (  4  t  j  r 


^  ' 1  “  ■  '  '  '■  '  1  f“"  :  r  ■  ,(,|"v  {,'ti  .  •  i  t  ■  ',}  r  7',.  tf, 

’■  *!-  V.’  i.ii  .'-I,  (■ 

'u'  1  1  . . .  ■•'•!'=.  '4  "  -  I  t..  '  t:4  s*!a«  t>.| 

|,“:v'  '■  !  '  ;  M  '  ••  I  I?.-'  i  ,4 

17  '  '  '  f  ’  4,  -  -  .  <  4.  '  t.  ■  .?  j,  ,.H, 

*»(  *  ’  ■  ’  ■  '  4,'.“  >1,  «  ,  ,  \  -A,  I,,  1,  .J  '  .  j 

*!  :  I  ;  a  :  4  a,  !  I  t  “  ■  **,,  <  ,«  ,,,  , 

l'’  1  '  1  ’  '  ■  r  1  •  .  •  ‘  !  4t  >'•  *,  ,  !  t'j  7  -'tv,  t'r  ),1 

l!,i  ’y!/'  *  •  ''  •  1  .  :  *  1  \  !  1’  ,*  I !,  .  „H'  t  ',4 

1  ■'  ,  •  .  t  .  i*.  •’  -  ,  ,  ,■  ,,, 

{  ; ' 1  ‘  '  '  "  ’  ‘  ’  '  '  ‘  v  1  •  ,  ,  ,  •  4  '  f  i  „  ,  i  t,  * t 

'*  1  *  ' 4  '  '  ’  ‘  -  '  !  ‘  ,  ‘  .  (  '  4  '  ,  ,  ( 

*  ‘  1  '  *  '  '  ‘  >  v  1  *■  ’  -  '  -  V  .  '  ,  ,  -  .  f  '  4,  , 

'  i  !  '  ;  ^  <  ;j  s  ‘  '  ‘  ’  4,  'a,,  -J  1  ,4,  < 

"  ,l  "3'  Vf  -  5  1  '  s*  '  "'4  V  V  <  if,  ,  V  f  „  .  ],  * 

'  " 1  ',,w  •?  •'  '■  '  1  “  '  ,r  ,f'  ■■  *  ■  *  '  ‘  1,1  '  -  4  ,  ,  y  ,,, 

'  ;  v  '  i  '  '■  -  f  ••*>}■.  i,  >  ,  .  \ ,,  *  i  •;  i  ,  ,  i  •  Hti  ,,  v|f 

‘l  ’  '  ’  '  '  “  f'  ‘  7  '■  1  *  -  ‘  ’  *  4  ,  , 

’  '  ’’  *  ''  1  ‘ f  ?l  '  'l  *  '  ’  '  '  '  f  »s  .  f  j-  >  *  ,  -  ’  ;•  j  ,  ,  ,  (  s-  ,, 

;  .  '  '  ’  ■  \  •  •"  "  ‘  ‘  ^  4,  -•  ►.  '  /.-J 

,  v'  '  '  i7' 1  ' ,  11 ^  ^  ’  o  .  M  4 

r  -  ,  ;  “  /  " .  '*  1  '  ;  ■;  -  ;•  ■  k  ■"  <  *  ^  *  <•'  ^  u  ^ 

f  '  44J  ii/  h .  y  ;  (  It,  /  »  •  4  t  '!  4  ,  v  •  !  >  y  ir  ,  J, ,  l(  f, 
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there  is  a  confusion  of  tongues:  there  dwell  Achaean s  and  th-t-- 
Eteo-Cretans  (True  ('retans)  high  of  heart,  ami  (Aieiiui.  th.  r-  au.l 
Dorians  of  waving  plumes  and  g< anile  IVl.i-gi.m*.  And 
them  is  the  mighty  cite  C'iiussun  wherein  Minus  rule,  in  hip.-  vvs 
periods,  he  who  had  converse  with  great  Mi-."  '  iVwnd  CicC  the 
Dorians  pushed  on  to  Carpathus,  to  Rt»*K  ,md  ultim.iP-U  t..  C-. 
coast  of  the  mainland.  Among  their  cities  <>n  the  AiuPtlusi  4;w 
were  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus,  both  thriving  centres  „t  imhi  tsv  and 
commerce. 

The  Greeks  who  came  hi  Crete  were  attra»  fed  to  the  mm  %  b  h  M 
experienced  the  highest  cultural  diwelopitieitf,  hi 
Phaestus  and  their  neighbitrhtiial  in  the  hU4  dr  nvmu  , 
Praesos,  maintained  their  nationality  and  their  Dm*tugo  Dr  in 

historical  times.  In  the  \\V*t  were  Cvdomanu  r*  yarded  D  fD-va 
as  non-Greek  but  certainly  Dorian  in  the  hDtoriuil  44c  iD-.w- 
the  small  number  of  Hellenic  immigrants  into  thin  td.irnl  tkr  ut> 
of  assimilation  was  remarkahh  >!uw, 

Earlier  perhaps  than  the  Dorian  udoni/athm  wa-  the  D  guamm;  *o 
the  movement  from  central  Greece  fn  the  Cwhule.  or  ninao-d  m  do- 
preceding  chapter,  Gradually  tltD  migration  ucsfamied  e  4  to  ,|4  D! 
it  reached  and  included  the  narrow  --trip  of  ternfon  oh  tl-  V  ■'*  -  -  - 
coast  afterwaid  known  a*  luma,  On  the  ate,  «4  w*  UUm  ^cOa  1 
these  immigrants  in  the  i»ai«td  of  Miiaau  dn  .idem  e  Dnnd  <d 
cities,  To  colonUD  from  Crete  were  addl'd  *  .  n  <;  *  D 

Cyclades  and  from  various  patD  ot  tin*  Hellene  penis*  ub  1  !o  t  t 
it  was  a  motlev  population  that  t«tna\  and  fSe4  in  oh-  ttmn  .  H,  ,  m  e 

heterogeneous  by  mingling  with  the  itaftvrx  •’  1 law  l*\*.e  m*  r*  *  v  1 

pride  themselves  on  purity  of  decent/*  osa  *  Her* <d*»M  ,  "  *  ■'*  1  i»  ’  a  > 
that  a  large  part  of  tlinu  4 re  Alanf^*  trout  Ivabri*  a  ho  bv.e  . ,  a 

share  even  in  the  name  of  luma,  and  Mini  an  *  *0  ,  h  c 

been  mingled  with  them,  and  C  bdtsteum  end  DiUipmn.  ved  f'm»  me 
who  seceded  from  their  native  4ak\  ami  NMu  ■  a  md  I*  b  .4  m 
of  Arcadia  and  Durban  of  Hpidvumi  >,  and  m  oa  obm  %  c  <  ,  h  n 
been  mingled  with  tlniii;  and  thu  r  of  th*m  win#  D  noth  th  ■ 
prytaneion  (town  hall)  fit'  Aflirtm  and  who  rammt  ham  /  Ur  %  do 

3  Odyssey  xix.  IJfl  ff  'Ilr  !V|.o0Om  tom, 4J-,  «,  k*  <  e  5-,  •  m.,  *  «, 

Pirated  fiom  Itsryafv  f  Cu  1  uCSu  o  1 1  f  Va.”  ».«n,  *  r  !><u!  t 

Kiiodcs  wan  hi  ,  S'  ^  s  n  *• ,  i  f  J  m  At  ^ 

4  Neolithic  d  .Msh  fn  c  f  g-ntra  J.  *  ic  o-  v!4 1  *v’  ,  •  v.  i  1  C  ■' 

Wicgimd,  Ahhttt,  llal  |I,va|,  a  p  *  I,  l‘4g  8»  *  »'  J  *4'-  <3,,.,  n  H  .  #  .  ss  O 

Crete;  Stiaho  Ov,  t.  0 


!  RANM  !  MS  !  k.  t\i  In  111,1  1  i:\li'  1,11- }-; 
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}.4rr(ll«,  llirv  >l«  «  ■'  1  1..  rt 

•”  ’■  "  :  ''  I’l  •,  ",  X  •" '  •  f,!  *  •  !,  ,!  {.  (•  ;i  ,•  •  >,  <\  ,  J,  ,  (  ,{ 

<  1  1  ■■  -  ll.J-tis*.  |,|,|  ,-%,)<  .!(  ,  t  ,,j  tlrtl 

m  1  I1’  *  '  ':f  :  ’  *■<  f.i!  •  :  Its  nil'  *tt  t,t- r  ;  Sin!*!  . 

i“t  'i!J  <i!'  ^  '  't  i  .  nut!*  ,lts.  S|,lfltIl. 

, .  a  -1!  »!„  » In*:  >>.'•,  ?!«  m*n|  i  nm.iM,- 

•«*  »»-••.!  ft  ,  fit-  !>,  U  ,  si,  tf„,  n|,a.  4 

*''*"■*  . . .  fit/  -(ft!  !h, 

H  :  •*  '■  '*•  *  *’>  »  ts  i4"  ,  vfu.ll  III  ,  i,  >  lit,-  |.»i,s,u;-. 

:'r'  ‘  ;  (r,-  f  -  ,-t  >I|5- ft  « in Jtt  flu-  i,>' 

,rf  |,;i ‘  :■  .V»*«»**.* 

'  '*  1  "  ■’  "'■■  ■  "  '  Vf,  t  |  Stud 

■v>  ’  '  ,:i  '  ’  ,  !  /!*,,  •;  i,  V  wt,  *4}£',t  i  ./(,■  if 

*'  •'  *  ^  ■, 'I  M ' 't  ,  i  ■,  .*• .  ,-(ii ,,j  (c.lij  tt t , 

><*'•:>  ,  ;  f. 

I  '  "■  '  ’  '  '  I  1  1  !i,  /,  :  ;f  • 

,V  '  :  ti  .  -  I  t;  -  .,,-((1,  |  s),  H  ,*!,  ,t, 

,s  ■  ■  •  '  '  1  ’  •  *•  -/  \.  s  -»fiS  ,,, ,,, 

f;;'  '  ,  -  1  !  .  ,,  :ts,  1  *},,,,  ,n,  fil  ,,i|iU 

-  '  '  '  1  r  '■  1  . .  *->.-•  t  .  ,  v  t*;,  «4i. it  t.  »}/,!.,• 

14  */'  ,  '.T  II  «  ), 

’  **'  ‘  ’  "  i  ,,f  H  if  j,-  ,,  -(ttlsf/!!,/,  VllV, 

f  1  ''  ■'  v,  i-l  -hi  ;4-.  ■  ;i 

'•  '  1  ‘ -  ''<’<■  '•  :■  "i  ;  -  1  {:  r  *; 

!'■■■■! '  ’S  v -t,  ,  t-  h,  i >  t  (£,,i 

*'*  <■  •••'-'•  1  {  •  -  ill',;  n,-:,?  •  (!-, 

S;'-  i*  ‘  •- » ,  >,/  ,  ,  <( «, ,  ,t,  \  j,, 

\  U  Mni- i' \(  „  I 

iln*  fr  , '■  -  i  ?•  1  w  .!  :  v.,  1  ,!  f./t,  ,,  ik-,.!*: 

i„  *.-■  ,  fi-,!,”  '•  n. }  ,  t  U-.M  ■/.(  •  t-.h-",!  Jw; 

*"■'  -1  i1- h>-  <■  t- ■*; ......I'm;,;'-  u, 


^ '  1  '■  4  1  i  ’  <  f  ■$  j  f,  '  »  t  ?  *  -  f  1  is  -  ; «  "  ,  t  n  * 

'  *'  '  >'  '  S  '  '  f  -  f  !i  S  <  '■<  n  i'l  ,'4  t.  1  -f  „% 

*  '  ■  1  *  "I'ii  ^  4  ,,t  1  1  ’  » if  '  1  "  h  f  1  •  i  *  *.  g  •„  *  1  •  f  '  j •  ^ 

‘  ’  8  [  4  V  /  ‘  :  v  *  -  ;  f.  k  i  , 
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!  v'  ■>  r  t  ,  ,  /  .  •  1 .  •  :/ 

"  *  J  1  j-  '  1  ’  r  '  • '  •  >  -  ,  i  x  ,i  <  11  *  •  t  -  <  .  ,  f>  >s  $},' 

t  m  a  I  •  • '  *•  **-*#*.  »i 
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and  in  language.  Some  Mycenaean  sites  as  Aitm  !.>■•  sn<l  1 ',n  ;  ”.e, 

were  occupied  by  Hellenic  cities,  wlu-reas  Sparta,  .le  *t«t»  4  !.  •  1-  air. 

place  in  Greek  history,  was  a  wholly  new  foundation. 

Similarly  Attica,  which  had  contained  a  numb  r  »"  M' »  ",>.•  \i. 
sites,  experienced  as  thorough  an  amalgamation  <i !  HTLai.  e.d  ; 
races,  and  at  the  same  time  became  political!*  i.Tti.di..'>i  0  ■ 
chief  city,  Athens.  As  the  southmost  Mitioli  of  A>".yan  <-m.  .?  .a.*,  1 
islands  was  occupied  bv  the  Dorian  race,  wlihli  wa*  e.  uus*.!/1  - 

though  with  slight  local  differences  of  blood  and  dish, 1,  w  sLv  !  cut  t 
name  generally  applied  to  the  sntion  extending  iMii  \t!t  ■  »  •  C  • 

Anatolian  coast.  Only  as  the  Athenians  aw.iketwd  to  a  ■,  ■  m .  t  <4, 

ness  of  their  own  superiority,  did  thev  diward  the  Lu-s  >,n  >  up  ■  In 
this  section,  too,  of  Aegean  shores  and  islands,  in  spite  *u  h„  .4  s 
ences  in  dialect  and  ethnic  eom|«oitiuu,  the  population  a  •.  , 

tially  one  in  language  and  in  race.  in  t«iliti<,d  and  teh.u.u  .  -M" 

tions,  and  in  social  customs.  For  a  lung  Ups-  th-  to  T  < 
were  more  conservative,  the  eoloitie .  mote  prngiv .  av 

The  most  fundamental  tran-birmatixii"  </t  tfu.  *.  ,••  *b 

blending  of  the  immigrant  culture  with  that  m  th*‘  n  »»,n  ■  ,  c  \  T  ■ 

gradual  emergence  of  the  Hellenic  world  from  the  *<v.f  d  <,  ‘  *•'< 

relative  barbarism  following  upon  the  tndo  Etpvr.v.'.s'.  or,.;  1 
the  case  of  manv  an  institution  or  ntUotn  it  i*  -bite  Mb  •  r  •  *  . 

sible  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  determine  Us-  n  Pi  -a  To  -  ;  p 
several  elements.  Some  asjieets  «» f  the  (rati --it  i»ti  m  o  I  *  P  >  *! 
distinctly  in  Crete.  After  the  de  tnn  lion  of  t  'n>< ,  u  s!1d  Id.  1(  ,■ 

find  the  Cretans  thorougtdv  impoveri-hed  ,t»d  T  ut  d*' p.  • i» 
proved  by  their  utter  inability  la  repair  the  d  »«>•.••  Mbm;  C.  , 
sites  came  to  he  reixeupird  with  pw  dwelling .  ??.-  •  >,,1.  •/,  > 

palace  was  in  like  manner  xUfM-Mxk-d  bv  a  m  i H*t  ud  ,  iv  •,] ,  i  1  m,* 
of  the  European  tvpe,  built  for  a  ling  of  « ,mt  tin  ,,0  •  V1  to-,!  *,■ 
sway.  Art  was  the  same  in  ledum  pie  f.ut  all  m  »ptt  -tr*  •>.  t,  u/'-.- 
Naturalism  yielded  to  stiff  geom.-tri*  patent-,  'lit-,  ,‘d,  rr 
maining  in  the  background  from  the  rath  Irmw  ■  m.a  t.  k  ;d 
itself.  The  graceful  spirals  «*Md,  tUwr,.  ,,;„f  f 

Minoan  culture  were  driven  from  tin*  S»»T«1  le,  mg  e»,y.  s*.-  . 
checkers,  and  meanders,  The  .une  diangri  a.-;*-  td,  m  - 

throughout  the  Minoan  area;  the*,  w«  re  in  tot  tse,  ,5  .  *  . 


%  AMh  He  lit*’  luwiihb*  Hdj.d.  r  t  a .  V  *  •%  >t  ,  t  d-j*  ;  , 

Glotta,  I.  H,  n.  4.  Alma  r,  tUI-l  P.m.i  *.v  Vt.,5  t  ,n,.  t 
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art  patterns.  As  the  lonians  were  the  more  hijthlt 
likely  that  they  gave  mure  than  the\  revived.  .u>.4  thu’.  tv 
has  hitherto  been  described  as  i'littenieian  slmuhl  he 

Greeks.  From  the  ninth  to  the  seventh  etiifiirt  •*“**$  *"-' 
not  the  Phoenicians  but  the  Ionian*  who  were  hutted  m  ih  * 
and  “  Orientalizing  "  art  which  extended  from  the  imm  m 
and  Sicily.11  In  an  age  of  general  poverty  we  M  cm  at 
area  once  Minoan  a  remarkable  temlniey  to  ivtimiftm! 
among  the  nobles  most  noticeable  in  the  Ionian^  t«  w  •• 
during  the  sumptuous  religious  festivals  thev  tinlule-  ,t  u 
of  trailing  gowns  of  linen,  rtililv  dved  in  ***W‘  r; 

mollusk,12  and  adeemed  theiiHilves  with  a  imi  * 

Their  costliest  and  must  artistic  work*  still  mmum  o  * 
ments  of  various  forms  and  silver  nips  plate -s  aud  Tdri  , 
decorated  with  scenes  from  imthhul  or  mil  Sue 
the  Greeks  of  the  period  mUUatnt  Minting  and  roem-d 
of  the  lyre  and  pipe. 

The  geometric  motive,  with  It  prevailed  till  w  j  tT 

period,  was  derived  in  part  from  weaumt;  and  frn  n-T 
wore  robes  adorned  with  inwoven  or  rtitbroidemd  :?• 
vailing  art  In  f;ut  the  entire  lilr  of  tlsm  amt  *  -  -a  • 
profound  tranTormatiom  immifeMed  a*  di-dim  if*  m  do 
other  external  feature  of  attblw  The  t»U»r<r  *  mi  v  r  c  ; 
nomicah  continued  even  in  hi  mri*  at  Gtmr  f*i  w*  n  Ce 
The  chiton,  obviotidy  a  Semith  word  weaning  hmae  v.  *  *•  1 

ment  sewn  in  the  form  ol  a  *de*  vole »**  Till  won  U  >  I 
and  hips,  and  width  mild  be  girl  in  at  tie’  w  u  4  ?•*«  -  T  • . , 
more  stately  chiton*  adapted  to  g*«d  *  and  nine  s  doth  Tm  m, 
day  attire  of  all  who  mild  attmd  tlr  Iumjp ,  r*  a  TT  tr  4 
ankles,  The  tightness  of  the  dtv^,  whether  Tee?  »*r  I 
heritage  from  Minuan  uotiitir,1' 

Still  more  conservative  mm  the  g %th  of  wmwu  Id 
Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta  wore  ,§  rof  ^  . .  v,  4 

cut  waist  with  shoulder  straps  Mt  and  Sight  Int  '4  i-nn ,4 

1 1  'The  Ii.ifts,  $*» -Vi*i  t  t  4<»  4,  V^nvr,  M,  ,> 

Alphabet  fMaoiuit.in,  Mg  V  fimin,  nn>  <  *.  ;  t>  ?  S  *  4  <«  t  < 
well  outlined  by  CmuO  n,  S  ,  m**  i i  Jt  V;  '*  ■ 

but  lu*  em  In  eh »mt  f l.r  J-tshnw  f4*  t  >  »  ^  g  «*  ><*  t  ,  ’  f\  r,  i 

Mast,  10,  8,!  fif„  ‘O  If  ;  t  #j,  l‘i  ,  >  4  <N  v  I  .  ,  m  , 

1.2  Iliad  Kill,  ftMs, 

os  Short  dtitutt;  Ibtuhto,  |<V|  \Uf  e  *,0  ,  \  ^  |4  t,  -  t>yk  ' 

fig.  g, 
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aspect  A  great  innovation  of  the  age,  limvrwn  w.n  the  tbmit,  a 
safetv-nin  of  varying  form  amt  complexity,  ttlinli  Lieu  got  ui  ottt  4 
revolution  in  dmss.  This  method  of  fanning  ^  11 ,4  10  th, 
peplos,  a  woman's  gown  which  remind  from  «4  to  t»vt  It  w  ,, 
a  rectangular  cloth  folded  double  above  the  want  line  and  tit  mo  no 
under  the  belt  so  as  to  foim  a  potnh  around  the  U*\\.  <»t  alu  dU 

prevailing  over  all  other  stvK  it  became  the  Corn  gown  »d  the 
historical  age.  The  hair  of  women  and  men  alike  VA’W  jrnt 
hung  down  in  several  heavy  strands  mi  Mb  Ahx  of  the  fee,  hAI 
in  order  by  a  hand  encircling  the  head,  ASf!io«g!i  tin1  o  miu  U  , 
of  dress  began  to  appear  early  in  the  Mwvwamm  jvriod,  n  w a  *  m4 
till  the  Middle  Age  that  thev  dLphnnd  the  Mount!  tydMrn 
One  of  the  most  important  eutisfftn  five  etemntM  m  the  new  1  n  in  ;a 
tion,  which  gradually  emerged  from  the  ruin-  id  dm  old,  w  m  tie  i.‘v 
of  the  iron  industry.  In  the  fourteenth  Mitftin  tin,  mmem-uo 
was  well  developed  in  the  tlmim  touutn  o'  n,!ou  \  *n 
The  metal  was  mined  in  the  region  MVnurd  imm»  a .  I4*  uVi  «  *  '4 
the  process  of  hardening  it  to  4rcl  t*<  titdn  tmd  to  n*'  b  ?  *d 
blades.  Thus  writes  a  flittifr  king  to  another  pu  U  Mr 

Egyptian  pharaoh:  “  A«»  mgirity  u,nr  writing  Im  n«-  *>,  p*r  *  uh»<u 
there  is  no  pure  iron  prepared  m  tin  r  *  »  ►  \  >  a  *  u 

is  ready,  I  will  forward  it  to  ntt,  Vac  I  an  orntu":  cun  r  u.m 
sword  blade."  The  um*  ot  tin*  toe?  d  t* *r  mo!  and  iw  c i>  0  1,  '-rur-! 
ing  westward,  reached  tVto  in  fir  thttl'vuth  wnlutp  nhr «'  0  a 
axes,  picks,  swords,  and  **prar  head*  !uve  Mvn  fnud  0?,  no?  4  -  o* 
some  beehive  tombs  of  that  ago,  l  lone  1  tf»  n  x  p?evd  f * ti  0  e  I  M 
over  the  disturbed  Aegean  area  to  La»  hum,  AUn  1,  and  Mu-dr 
and  to  their  colonies.  It*  faiwlratiMn  into  'amc  in  h  >.v 

been  especially  slow,  Although  tvnn  ih  1% miming  of  t\x  \  -aa! 

bronze  objects  alwnmd  in  brutur:  drrrfr  no  h a,  f  rr  t  ecu! 
in  the  strata  below  the  eighth  niton  in  Pot  t!r  mr r  uU  » a 
Doric  speech  arrived  in  ivlopme- in  iV  mM  u  aago  r,  m 
bronze  to  iron.  While  tlir  nwid  w  *.  Uill  *  am  the  i\  h>\<  nr  ,?r  a 
like  other  Greeks,  began  to  11  r  it  a,  in ,  Mr  pea  a  ,  m  1  ee  I, a  *d 
were  in  the  form  of  a  gat  or  ot  4  round  bar  Null  later  *  rr  id- 
use  of  this  metal  in  tnoM  and  nam  n 

14  Artemis  Oithia  f  >1  »s  tm  it U*  -Tor  a  *  I  \UU  t  ‘  r  - ,  &  y  *  *</  «  <  < 

common  in  Ilumoik  liir;  ft  \  ci  ?  .  ,»  »  c  ,  o  ,*  ;r 

For  the  iM'iiioii  of  Litia  t  mar ,  >r*  p  (a:  *<.,  r  r  put.th  ^  ,t  e  *v  v-v,.  a  **#? 

mann,  F.,  Jtihrh,  *m h  in%t 

16  In  Hellenic  tw4itioti  wm  %nn  to  a  i  .,o^t  f  u.  >u%x  r  /  V:  *  *  a*  s  »  ,»  .  » -  •  ;  . 
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1  ^  ■  '  ''  *  .  -  .  M  (,  v  '  f  *  ,  ‘  r,  Hi  •  <  f  ^ 

V  f  >'  •  A,  ,5-  <  ,  t  a  SV  4  .  '  J  V*  "  !  *'  W.ft,,-.  t 

i*ii» 

f  r  ‘l  '  >  '  '  V  •  f  -  «  -  AJ  '  I  .  '  •  !  '  >•  .  1  '  *  -  <  I  ’  if  I.  -.  A.  It 

ik*»!  '5-  '  "  ''  r  i  4  '  ‘  1  ''  <►*'  ’  -  »*•'  ’*  '1-  <  >  ‘c  ’  >  i  ’  '  *-  r'f  t 

•  i  S  ‘  'f  '  i  (  i  .  n  4  ;;  ,<  ;f  f 
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dants  of  the  gods,  were  gigantic  in  Saturn  .awl  -trcngth  H.;\  s<:  * 
lived  mightily  among  men,  tlio\  ilieii  and  urn-  buried;  hut 
spirits  remained  powerful  to  luinn  or  hie--..  Or,  ate  4  ,e  o’d  .‘m  »  , 
was  Heracles,  whose  cult  was  alreadv  widc-or.  ad  in, H  IT  - 
Many  heroes  remained  loul.  The  Spartan-  werditpif  I  M  .a  !an  - 
and  Helen  at  a  great  heru-idiriue,  lieroon.  on  the  let  b.e.d.  ,o  the 
Eurotas,  whereas  the  chief  hero  of  the  Athenian-  ws.  ih<  •‘■10,  to 
whom,  while  king,  they  a-eril»ed  the  polithal  tmifi. ,d«.'U  *4  4 

The  Indo-European  and  Minoau  religion  -  gia-lualT  ut’dfcd  i-i,. 
one.  The  Northern  invaders  adopted  Minom  Art.  im  •  am!  Vphto 
dite,  apparently  with  little  change.  M»e  immtgrtnt-  to  MT-fn  -  u-  t«- 
as  receptive  of  native  tolls  a.  of  native  Mood.  1  h‘‘  tie-*.-'  t->  -i- 
cure  the  protection  of  the  lota!  deitie-  and  the  good  will  <0  the  t  .h  i  >'■.  ■ 
went  hand  in  hand  with  greed  for  the  propetUe-  o:  }!a.-.<*  ..*/«!- 


St'tlMAKiM-cKAM 

!  \  $  »  •  e  *  ^  '  -C  > 


Identifying  their  own  4a  drift  /att  <  with  the  of  fit*  T-T  t  * 

axe,  they  converted  the  dtfiina  aual  dmUMi  *.  at  Ilia  f  %* < 

deity  to  their  awn  mtuu\  In  hi**  imm^r  thru  \sMea  a  4 
the  property  and  variate  \ttrduta*  *4  tin*  Ibni  M  A-i ,  *  <'■  *.  l- 

Elsewhere  Zeus  was  idmmird  with  dir  .an  a*  i  T  Uh<  ..  f  h  - 

character  and  attributes  at  the  aalrr  Api4K  ?  |*  t  da  !*; ,  T  4a%  , 

purifications,  and  or  a*  ha,  ertt?  ?a  hr  m  *  1*4  4  ^  .at,  Mac  a,  '  * 

These  are  mere  Mtg<'»atjMii4  ni  that  &ni«  dposaAoru  whedi  a  *  at 

present  knowledge  it  h  tWfawMr  tu  tail  w  m  drVid  h- 1  «,s 

17  Cremation  in  aulv  sput.r,  Vta*  4a  I  %  a  e**  e-  -  '  >•  i  .  *  >  ■  »  f. 

Dickens,  /CM,  Xllf  h*>  if  ,  * t  la. Is#/ -a  c#  »■  -r  ^  a  ? .  *  ra-'-a.  i  a  -  -  i  *•-  i 
p.  124  At  Athens;  latitat,  r  f?  a,  if,  -  1  1,1  -  a  1  «  4  ,  * 

is  the*  exclusive  nista}  fuv*»wf ,,  ?  t  *-  m  *'  *1  *  /  <  *  *  ■*,!'")  »,  a  a  *,  u  "*  i, 

6H,  IMtfh  and  burnt  m|  1  P*. a  ita  v  ^  ,^{  -  ,  ? ,  t 

Thompson,  /iSVL  XV  h^  f$ 

IK  Combination  of  Znt-»  ,t»ol  ihr  a>>  !.-/  ‘  >  » *,<  ,  ,s  *  :  *  »  <  *  •«* 

whom  no  Ie«  thin  »lx  ,ilf  in  hi  M.-tai  r,r  .a  a  t-a^s-a  t  '„»*  :,aa  r-  -a  , 

P;  27.  ArtanK  ami  tabrlf,  |?r  ,*  ?.  *>  w  \{i  r<  r  ,  *,0*1  .  m 

the  Cult  md  Bit  uni  of  if  aa  <  rv> 


!  U  \  \  ■>  i  S  i !  *  \  )  f  ■'  i  *  \  j  M  I  v  1  \  \  j  .  ■  ;  i  j  i  j  j  \  ji  i  |  j  j 
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'  '  '  '  '•  '  •  1  '  '■  ,  1  >  '  it, 
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1  *  '  1  ‘ 1  ■  ,  .  -  '  •  -  ,  ..,  . .  ,, 
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ern  parts  of  the  Aegean  islands  and  Anatolian  eoa-t ;,  the  V.*L  *"  .  >\ 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia  were  engaged  in  a  parallel  !«<*'*"<'•!'  .»  • 
onization.  They  settled  in  Lesbos,  where  Mttilem  -mm  •!  f  '• 
rank  in  population  and  power.  < *hi«»-.  too.  thm  e.-it.-w !  •  ».■ 

adjoining  mainland  they  founded  tw.lve  wttUh  uK  d.,  b 

were  Cyme  and  Smyrna.'"  Hie  Aeolian  *«l.*ni.t  b4 
slightly  touched  by  Minoan  culture  and  u»!v  in  it.  T->  ,d.-n.c  M'n 
Most  of  them  were  men  of  new  blood  and  fresh  ah  \U-  i  ""  • 
peans  whom  we  can  dearly  know,  in  all  JV'5  Y-dct  >1  i-  m 
their  life  that  is  pictured  l.y  Homer.  His  age,  h-nw,  mb  ;»■ 
ality  are  still  under  controversy.  Are  the  efm  .  e.ttrd  t  -  hoe,, 
foe  Iliad  and  the  <h/y.wy,  the  work  of  .me  pmi  ,.j  . !.  .  h-.*  -m 
cession  of  minstrels?  Whether  an  indnidu.il  or  ..A  .:--. 
did  Homer  live  on  the  Greek  mainland  or  in  the  Vsi.it>  h  >,o  •  :  -  * 

soon  after  the  dose  of  the  Minmu  age,  hmi.  i  a'  mi?  ti  o,  - 
centuries  later?  Do  his  pirm-.  j.t.  tine  a  on  *>  d* •>  1 

phases  of  culture?  These  problem .  ,u.  -till  pr.  m.-;  r  i  ■> 
The  present  volume  has  no  -.pa* e  f*'r  the  th-f.ir .  *.r  »!:■•  . 

It  must  limit  itself  to  the  present limn  of  a  is  w  w,  :>  a  •  *.  ' • 
writer  most  reasonable  in  tin-  hdtt  *4  tie-  t. ‘t- *<  >  .  » 

Most  probably  the  Mino.ui S ike  tin-  *  -<!  -  *  <  .  ' 

a  written  literature  of  <  !»r*nii>  h--,,  ,010;.,  .mu  t  >  H  s',  -’ 

maybe,  centuries  before  Homer,  “  A>  h.e.m  "  mm  t-d  b  t  '.  , 

of  war  and  adventure  in  the  [i.ilau  *  ><t  the  el, >t:>.  1  V . . 

Through  song  and  story  the  m<'im,i:o.  ot  M  n  ■  -,u  1  0  *  •  ■ 

vividly  retained  to  the  end  <4  the  idonu!  ;  r  s*.,  1  '■  l  .- 1  > 

well  have  been  ai.led  by  tin-  oirih  il  her*-  and  rl«.-f ■  >4  m  '  t  ,  - - 
and  more  abundantly  of  ridi  furmnnv,  gold  »*tp  ,  nd  I  -  i-  •  : 
other  artistic  objects,  prr.erved  att ,  o<  the  !  >r,,U  ■  • >-,■ 

great.  In  these  wav-  material  fi.,m  tie  -,mbb .0  ,-,,v  md  i-  ,1, 
of  decadence,  came  down  to  tie-  time  m  Hr-i,;- t,  1  -  l  ,  >/.. 

art  though  not  the  artist*.  The  jnm.trd  fa,, -l"  ••  >-,  Dee  - 

lived  in  Thessaly  and  its  midid-mb*.*,.!  I  .V,-  e- - ' .  a  -  >:  .  <  -  - 
Thessalian,  their  home  is  Moon?  MUmpm,  sL  ■  IV  !  ,  i 

coloring  is  strong;  and  the  |  ml  its*  -*1.  m*  1  tl,  u-U  g, T  ■  t. 
is  European  rather  than  Minoan, 

a<>  H<lr.  1.  1  w  «i;  mu  i  f 

‘•’I  PoHHihtv  thr  ‘rillllji  in  1  t  4,;,'-,  -  j  f,,,1*  S>,  f  ,  ,  /,  ,  $ 

Hrllfiiit'  alphdlrf;  J-v.n  l/f -  t 

y:!(l  Litiig,  Jt mu  1  ■  § 
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Among  the  colonists  to  Asia  Minor  came  bards  with  their  lays 
and  traditions;  and  there  the  struggle  of  the  immigrants  with  strange 
environment  stimulated  the  poetic  genius  to  heroic  efforts.  Among 
them  was  Homer,  the  supreme  genius  of  epic  song.  His  home  was 
Smyrna  or  Chios,  where  dwelt  Aeolians  and  Ionians  mixed.23  His 
dialect  accordingly  combines  those  of  the  two  races,  while  the  life 
of  his  neighborhood  is  Aeolic  modified  by  Ionian  influence.  He 
lived  about  800,  and  may  have  composed  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
not  by  incorporating  earlier  lays  or  by  merely  adding  to  an  existing 
epic,  but  by  totally  new  creations,  yet  from  tradition  contained  in 
extant  songs.  After  his  time  his  poems  underwent  some  changes, 
especially  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Homer’s  poems,  which  are  mainly  Indo-European,  became 
the  inspiration  arid  the  literary  models  of  the  historical  Greeks.  The 
life  he  pictures  is  not  homogeneous  but  a  mingling  of  the  traditional 
and  the  ideal  with  contemporary  facts.24 

Living  no  long  time  after  an  age  of  colonization,  Homer  knew 
how  a  city  was  founded.  The  Phaeacians  of  old,  he  informs  us, 
dwelt  in  Hypereia,  near  the  Cyclopes,  who  continually  vexed  them. 
“  Thence  the  godlike  Nausithoiis  made  them  depart,  and  he  carried 
them  away,  and  planted  them  in  Scheria,  far  off  from  men  that  live 
by  bread.  And  he  drew  a  wall  about  the  town,  and  built  houses  and 
made  shrines  for  the  gods  and  meted  out  the  fields.”  He  became 
king  of  the  city,  and  at  his  death  his  sceptre  passed  to  his  son.25 

The  land  was  distributed  on  an  aristocratic  principle.  Wood  and 
pasture  remained  common  to  all,  whereas  special  domains  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  king  and  the  gods,  while  to  the  great  men,  the  king’s 
councillors  and  commanders  of  troops  in  war,  were  granted  large 
estates,  to  be  worked  by  their  slaves,  hired  men,  or  tenants.  The 
common  freeman  received  a  lot  in  the  city  for  his  dwelling  and  in 
the  country  a  field  for  cultivation.  Such  ownership  of  land  as 
existed  was  vested  in  the  family,  and  was  not  subject  to  transfer  by 
sale.26 

Country  life.  Slaves  and  common  freemen  lived  the  crudest  lives 
devoid  of  every  comfort.  The  hut  of  the  swineherd  had  no  table, 
chair  or  bed.  Laertes,  driven  from  the  throne  of  Ithaca  because  of 

23  p.  33. 

24  H.  Civ.  2-5. 

25  Od.  vi.  6  ff. ;  cf.  Athen.  iv.  63,  for  allotment  of  landing  at  the  founding  of  Syracuse. 

26  Od.  xiv.  211 ;  xv.  488  ff. ;  11.  xi.  68  f. ;  xviii.  542  ff. 
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old  age,  retired  to  the  country,  white  he  lived  4  0'«>r  nr-  I  V, 

father  abides  there  in  the  field,  and  gem.  not  down  ?  *  ty  «• 

lies  he  on  bedding  or  mgs  or  sliimim  Tp  Cl  br  *•  *  ‘ 

he  sleeps  where  sleep  the  thralls  in  the  barm  r»  rV  *  :  •  '  '  ^ 

fire,  and  is  clad  in  sorry  raiment.  lUit  wbn  the  mt  M  m  •  '  *  *j 

the  rich  harvest-tide,  his  bed>  of  t  !a>  0  h  r  *  «'o 

about  the  knoll  of  his  vinevard  pint  lltetv  ho  be.  •**''*.  ' 

We  see  the  same  old  man  **  in  the  toriod  urn  %  nT  4*  <  ?,r  ■  b  ^ 

plant,  clothed  in  a  filthy  diitoii.  pan  1ml  ami  ir  ^  ad*  e,*b 
clouted  leggings  of  oxhide  Umnd  ,\Unt  hr  l  m  '•  ?  r 

scratches  of  the  brambles  ami  long  dm**,  ewr  hs  <  U  m  L  -  :  -  * 

of  the  briars,  and  on  hU  head  lie  wmv  a  go 4  Am  *  >m  “  '  i  ‘ 

ing  home  wearv  at  night  to  mehe  In-  m  pm  i  m  "?  T  t 

Sicilian  woman.  Out  of  keeping  with  tfu^  .mr  fo,  •  ■  1  {  * 

that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  iu  tab  and  v.  L  * j  i  *  -'a*,  ..  ' 

he  had  won  for  himself  of  old.  1  tie*  pn -■  *4  *0  0 
There  was  his  lunm\  and  all  about  ii  1  m  th  La*  m  -  ■  '' 
thralls  were  wont  to  eat  and  dwnl  and  T-p,  s  mb  r  *•  b  /  C  *, 

his  will.”  “tl  We  wat*  h  the  1  *Lmn  .  pLnde  ‘T  -  o;  1  *  * 
trenches,  build  stone  tern  «-*,  f»!i  to  %  -  md  -m  t  v  . 
ries  of  their  fields.  The\  pr^lm rd  inriU  oa-.e,'./  bo  ,  u  ■  >  ,, 

they  rarely  went  to  town,  to  ptm  ha  *  boa*  a  r  *,  ■  *  -  b,  ■  n  ’  ’ 

and  they  seem  to  hu\e  bmi  an  nit  firm  dj  ing  a.'  d  dr 
The  city.  The  t  tty  w;r  miTl  !lf»iai«  dm  )  m  T  r  >  P  » 

ble  and  wealthy  with  their  Inm^hoa!  Yeo-m  md  id,-  <<--a-;rn . p; 

cultural  class  whom  estate*  wrjv  *  nh\«  nvnoh  e  j  a  ,  f,  5,.(  e 

potters,  curriers,  bron/euuitha  and  1  Pa1,  ua*.  o,  oP,  *,  ’hit  f  ,M  a 
useful  metals  and  iti  imported  IT  mm  I mema-  Ir?m  be  o  .  i 

sailed  TluKmuitins  In  their  4dp->  lv\m  a  Ah  m  .-oid  a  mat;/  o  >. 
while  they  tratled  they  kitliapped  »l$ih!;ap  .gfr  .  ./b  > 

commerce  with  rubbery,  Among  ,*  fg  ^  1  */#  b  /r  g  «  * 

more  esteemetl  than  the  U/a  firratm?  1  Ca  ba-  ',a  #  a  *  ,  s 
fortified.  The  palate  wii'-  !?ke  lb'  \fvaa/an  ni  a-'  o  ;•  , 
sisting  of  a  great  hall  with  @  ent!  d  )n  i?bg  b.bh  .0  b  d,  -  g  •*,  ^ ;  .« 
and  a  vestibule  Inidiug  to  a  front  -  ^nrt  15m  g  i mb;  !  m  f,(; "n 
described  by  Horner  were  Htlter  ImrJuufn f  *4'  ^  tv'r>  no:  <  a 

richer  and  more  mlttmd  age, 

27  (hi.  xi.  !S7  i! 
i!H  Od.  xxiv.  1%  il 
2!l  Od.  xxiv,  .'<»  f? 

.10  Qd  vlii.  uw  a ;  XV,  42%  ff. 
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in-chief  of  the  army.  Tim  need  of  protect,,*.*,!  t  n*  >Mi  «rom 

domestic  foes,  from  treason  ami  rebellion,  nave  mm  uidnu!  1 
It  was  no  less  incumbent  upon  the  government  to  ,u.  tt  Uu-  aim,  r  p 
the  gods  and  to  secure  their  good  will  ami  )  H,'m  tiu  ’ 

need  arose  the  king’s  priestly  charm  ter.  NotaoSe  «-  t»u-  u*  -  that 
the  state  had  not  yet  acquired  the  UnM  .4  !’*•*"  t»e  In,-, 
and  property  of  the  cituenc  that  w.m  a  private  als.ur  <  h-  u5,o  d,-« 
another  fled  from  the  country  to  c*  a|*e  the  *‘s>'hcmc  t!*-*  !l,m 
dcred  man’s  kin.  or  remain*!  on  eomhti-n  ut  paim*.  a  aim  a-cj-ta 
ble  to  the  kinsmen.3"  With  such  thin.-*  the  ^u-mnuM  h  el 
to  do.  Likewise  it  was  incumbent  on  ca.li  tmliudu  d  to  pioti.t 
his  own  property  from  thieves  ami  roMrm.  Oj.%  m,  pTc,  m 

officers  of  justice,  and  in  time  of  i»\i««*  in  artin .  It  .-si  i,  !;  c 
however,  that  the  disputants  brought  thru  .a  e  to,  .vi  i ?»■•»  «- 
king,  queen,  or  councillors.  In  the  fatmai*  trial  ...m*  .-a 

the  shield  of  Achilles  the  que-umi  m*  O  «»■■{'..•>  {‘.m  •!*■,■> 
has  paid  the  blood  monev  to  the  kite  "  1  he  n*!<  ».  ,»  c »>' 
the  assembly  place;  for  then*  a  .trite  wa  art ;tuuu,: 
for  the  blood-price  of  a  man  slain;  the  »■»»■  .  1  u;u"t  L*  h  *  5  p  d  )ud 
atonement,  expounding  to  the  people,  but  the  f?h  a  W  '»"d  o.-  t  ■»-! 
would  take  naught;  ami  both  were  urn  to  »■  u  -  ip.ti  g  /  th, 
hands  of  an  arbiter.  And  tin*  toil  wen  Tv-.rn-  ;  dp.  .  tV*.  b*  b 
part  on  either  side.  And  herald.  Opt  . ;  Li  .oo-e:,;  tb-  t  .'.Ti¬ 
the  elders  on  polished  stone  w.re  aUim*  m  *’c-  <  •!  -•*  !  .  ami 

holding  in  their  hands  stave .  I  nan  th>"  I*. ad  c«.*"l  u  d'e,  I  b»-n 
before  the  people  thev  fov  up  ateS  jo  u\  *  v  t  jo  * 

And  In  the  midst  lav  two  talent*  ui  1 »  *:tfH  to  fen?  w t  <  ,a" 
plead  most  righteously/’ '*  1^444  the  *  Tin,  wb  * 

loudest  applause  from  the  f*e*<pt*  w.m  it-'  w \  *•  ^  p.iJe- 

Here  is  the  faint  bmptmitet  «t  alo  pm  'U  U  e  U  obns  P  ,(l 
in  the  courts  of  Attain  in  the  huh  emt  t,  *■ 

The  council.  The  lam*  'obne  onh  \  ipi‘.  Ht'bb 

he  exercised  the  powtt  of  hfV  4iu|  *h  #  It  ;<  u  -o*  ^  *,  i 

no  constitutional  wav  of  *liriiiiee  Inn  or  ^  i  ?  ilbotv  hufi  t  ^ 
but  in  point  of  fat t  lie  tt,e<  lmub’4  n  -■  !-he  ^  e;4  l-» 
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execution  required  their  cooperation.  The  chief  speakers  won*  the 
king  and  councillors,  though  commoners  wen1  not  wlulU  debarred!' 
The  commons  expressed  assent  l»y  shouting;  their  disapproval  bv 
silence  points  to  remarkable  self  restraint,  Ordmarih  their  opinion 
prevailed;  in  their  gathering  lav  a  germ  «*f  democracy,  whith  w 4  *  to 
grow  and  ripen  to  perfection  in  Greek  static  like  Athens,  Thr  frit 
dency  of  the  time,  however,  was  to  abridge  thi*  iuflneme  in  the 
aristocratic  interest  In  Ithaca  during  the  MtwA  lung  ah  wine  the 
nobles  neglected  to  summon  it;  they  tliemwlve-  44  all  together  went  fit 
the  assembly  place,  and  suffered  none  other*  to  At  with  them,  either 
of  the  young  men  or  of  the  elderT*14  By  degrading  the  otVn  e  of 
king  and  by  neglecting  to  call  the  ao-emhlv  or  hv  ivlrulim*  it  to  their 
own  kinsmen  anti  partisans  the  noble*  were  already  *  unveiling  tin* 
monarchy  into  an  aristocracy. 

Religion.  In  the  religion  of  Homer  we  find  a  striking  *  onfrai  with 
the  Minoan  age.  The  people  of  whom  Sir  '-peak*  bored  no  ghuof  >, 

nor  venerated  heroes  or  fed  dies  nr  the  dead  or  tiiofilrrs,  1  he  few 
abnormal  creatures  who  exiled  in  imagination  w*tv  not  the  of  o«a  m 
of  worship.  All  the  god-  hast  human  form,  and  with  tin*  ev eprhm 
of  the  lame  smith  Hephueluw  all  were  in* *del ot  beautv,  Thm 
differed  from  men  oiilv  in  flirtr  atperinr  Titutv,  inmgth,  and  pin,  a 
cal  perfection,  in  tin4  <  harm  ter  id  their  food  and  drink  <  oitbrum.i  and 
nectar),  in  their  dwelling  pine  and  life  of  r;tw%  and  in  their  imnmr 
tality.  They  needed  deep,  atfctnvd  pain,  and  were  muw  Hums 
wounded  hymen  in  battled  *  *1  In  ateli  Zett*  wa*  aiperinr,  all  iniv  Inn 
ited  in  knowledge  anti  power,  liter  pu  rated  dear  mvrat  im  lino 
tions,  now  in  disobedieiu  e  to  /r»i\  now  winning  him  fw  per  undo** 
cajolery.  At  time*  hi*  throne,  like  that  of  the  tiimi  il  famw  icr;  in 
secured0  and  again  his  va 4  wsperioiitv  avm>  to  mdn  ab  a  plow  mg 
monotheism. 

The  council  and  society  of  fit?  gods,  lie*  great  deifie  dvo  h 
together  as  a  family  on  the  niiiiiott  of  wmwu  oltmpu*  1  b«  w 
they  spent  their  time  in  tupi  v  hwgsitg;  *4  , h* nwd  «id  qtMrtvIel, 
or  under  the  president  v  of  /ait  o  t’lffwr  ot  god <  and  men,  flew  «t 
in  council  on  the*  deqinte*  of  human  Mod  ,,f  t'heir  >,»* wn  was  4 
reflection  from  that  of  earth,  \*i  freer  fr«4ii  tuotal  mlratnt  Tibet 

47 11  i  68  ff, ;  ii,  ‘iX,  4  ?  ft 
4K  0(1  XV  l,  .401  f'f, 
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shade  of  Achilles  says,  "Speak  not  mmOrtut-lv  to  me  nt  death, 
dorious  Odysseus.  1  should  rather  he  upon  the  held  as  the  tenant 
of  another,  of  one  who  had  no  land  and  little  |>M|nTt>.  than  u  king  of 

Elysium.  Once  onlv  the  dmaks  nt  a  nilniv  world  *4  lu}n 
piness  the  Klvsian  plain  in  the  entile  WX  -  where  life  m  oeiott 
for  men.  No  snow  is  there,  nor  ui  great  *»rm  uur  utn  rattt;  hot 
always  ocean  semleth  forth  the  breve  of  litr  *4mlt  iu-4  to  Mtm 
on  men.”57  There  dwells  fair  haired  RluriamanlluK  brothel  *d 
Minos;  and  thither  the  gods  will  *.im  M*  imhuK  banita  W  In. 
Helen  to  wife  and  through  her  e  deemed  a  of  Zone  1  Ini  ,  tin- 
paradise  is  open  to  a  few  favorites  of  itr  «uk 
Morals.  In  moral  living  the  flnisiua  UnvK*  derived  little  ail 
from  their  deities.  It  R  true  tliat  rrtigioii  fatiglii  them  to  pitv  m4 
protect  stranger  suppliants,  to  honor  fafetiK  to  retrain  Irmit  mm 
weening  pride,  anti  in  a  general  warn  In  prompt  rather  them  U  tin 
example  of  the  gods,  to  cultivate  rights  cu  me* *  !  Uni  then  mm  d 
progress,  whatever  it  was,  mud  fr  itlnhiifnl  to  puu'lv  Itnmmt  « mat 
Their  virtues  were  preeminent!*  iiiihSin  above  all,  pin  i*  4 
strength  and  hraverv.  The  lad  turn  w.m  the  toward  aid  t 

Wisdom  was  skill  in  the  me  ui  anm  or  m  the  iiumpwmi 
or  shrewdness  in  daih  life,  tin'  thv-i  .  wmv  pnnmb t  4h  T-v 
ful;  and  Homer’s  gods  and  inm  indulge  in  ihn*r  hine,  ml  \  !nT  > 
exclaims:  u  Hateful  to  me  tlir  >.nbu  ut  Hade*  m  dm  so  a,  oh  * 
conceals  one  thing  in  lih  bread  am!  amiftterT  *'  Ration* 

temperance,  and  self  lontrol  are  t  fimrrteb  4  m  itm  |*rfo  tifheeu, 
The  spirit  of  justice  amt  general  good  erTi  %% plan  the  -.Niv  and  the 
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useful  and  fine  arts,  About  the  sa«r  tiin^  »vrtam  vuoyn,  intro 
duced  bronze  casting  into  Greece  iron*  the  *  H  tent 

Aegina  and  Calchis,  Natural!)  tin  of  Ariyb  y  lu.fy 

over  Greece  was  from  East  tit  \\ e<  Annua,  who***  <«  tui  <  at  n  *n  M 
the  people  to  industry  and  ummtotvy  prnhmd  omm  won 

as  cauldrons,  tripaK  and  sail pt» ?od  iigiHv.^ud  y  >M\ 

tion  to  small  wares  of  various  kunL  In  Iromoy  "U  y  m  »t 
Euripus,  Chains  Uramc  a  thriving  mdiUml  no  \WU  V 
obtained  in  part  from  neighboring  umu*\  and  u?*}»  f»*o  py  <1  m  by  b 
caught  in  the  strait,  she  munuhntuivd  wmm  fur  war  .00!  y  ^  ^  amt 
costly  dyes  for  kings  and  noble  c 

Corinth.  In  industry  and  towmejw  Ch  d»  i .  !rd  m  yocbiK  ?u 
yield  to  Corinth,  from  eartv  time  tvmmm  *d  fm  w  ■  ‘do  If.  -  M 
was  Acrocorinthus,  a  steep  and  lot H  y  o,  swiushliw1,';  t  \i  a  * 0  tb> 
Isthmus  below  and  of  a  wide  r\pos,/  u?  ^yny  ,  d  lb' 

two  harbors,  one  on  the  Samoa  Gaby  Si  •  mbm  oj  ?h  -  1  ,*  *  M  my 
afforded  easv  commerce  with  the  1C*  m  I  y  ■  \V»  1  lu  u  *  m 

hazardous  doubling  of  tape  Male  n  Lop,  !n  *  nnlu,  ?e  !  be  n  n  n  by 

which  under  a  toll  to  the  *  on  a  j  *■  /  '  i 

Early  dreams  of  a  canal  were  alia  by  a  »  *  we  *  r  '*  ,  f<  )  f 

tramway  for  hauling  dtitn  u«r<»  ».  I  l  b<.  a  1 ,  y  c  L  ,  e  y 

but  a  thriving  centre  of  indu  bn  ,  win  n  •  r4a,r»!  m  ■  *  b-  m  /, 
Oriental  influence,  bron/.e  wan  .  oa  io»-o  b.  md  nm  ,  e  b  «  e, .  e, 

and  beautifully  d\ed  woollen  lb,1  in,  s-e  .  mj  ?p  *  , 

Even  the  Iordans,  not  1  otsteiit  nilli  fl»'o  :?  by  ?yy  ibe-  ,  .*  \  >vt  | 

the  Corinthian  robes  of  pnrph ,  e  *  y<  lu  -orb  y,b  * 

liant  red.  In  the  va**^  were  ni  y  nd  •  u ,  i  ihv-  *  d  eJ  ;  :5  ! 

ointments.  'These  activities  w»nv  y  *  •;  ,-J  y.  i^r  nerr  Ir¬ 
king  had  been  supplanted  U  the  tnaeb  -  ,  ,e  i,  ,  .yn.  ^  tbe  L  ^  ?/,  ■, 

who,  forming  a  close  ari-f^tey  j  y  ?  e  r"  u- 1  may 

other  class.  During  their  sme y  »,,.«>  4  ;  m  i/  ,f,y,  ?;b  ?  , 
veloped  the  useful  and  deuifCam'  u>'  *  *,  ej/b*.  y  y-  *0  m.  :b*o  y 

and  in  friendly  c-ofipitatioti  woh  t  .!•  t .  f-b  cc  obi  ?  C,  j;  b,,  - 1 
traffic  in  various  dire*  tiote  b  1 

Megara  and  Attica*  Imsm 4i 0  i,  i:b-  o.edr  r.np  *„ , , 

Megara,  a  little  cih  *UU*  with  w  .?  r  m  ,,  . 

1H  MIHtim  f»oyu;?*n  ,,  *  #U-,  ,  (I  i  ,,  !,»  ,  , 

Hdt.  i.  ,!5;  Wisa,  S'  /I  in-  t  1 

oi  Wotltiiy  C'nttftilr,  tl  is  1  j.  in,-  ,l0  •  >  .  u  . ,  .1(  ;  .  ,  .  , 

PioK.  i  ,m  (hr,  Ui,  UioKoOm  ,  0  e  ,  -  /> 

App.  p.  ,m. 
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thr  Dclifiutx  The  soil  was  stum ,  scarcely  tit  fur  anything  hut  graz¬ 
ing.  Thm  condition  compelled  the  Megurians  to  manufacture,  with 
tlioir  m  ant  means.  coarse  woollens  and  heavy  potteries,  and  from 
Iwith  their  narrow  uu>h  to  traffic  with  the  Hast  and  West,  In  thr 
seventh  and  si  vth  centuries  Attica  remained  essentially  agricultural. 
It  did  export,  however,  oil  and  probably  whir  in  beautifully  painted 
vawc  Her  groat  industrial  and  commercial  development  belongs 
In  the  following  period,  t  itlier  c  entres  of  industry  and  traffic  will 
Ir  mentioned  in  other  eonnee  turns. 

Colonial  expansion,  about  750  550.  With  the  economic  develop* 
smut  of  the  period  is  i  tosetv  *  onnected  a  great  movement  of  colonial 
exputtdom While  in  agricultural  districts  the  departure  of  emi¬ 
grant^  lightened  the  burden  of  excessive  populatiom  the  growth  of 
thriving  uties  demanded  not  onlv  an  increased  food  supply  hut  an 
iiiiporSafi«u  of  raw  materials  from  distant  countries,  and  markets  for 
inatmce  tilled  prodm  K  Added  to  the  need  of  an  outlet  for  the  sur* 
pin 4  population  and  the  requirements  of  industry  and  commerce, 
wrre  the  bar  of  adventure  and  enterprise  and  the  fortune  hunting 
a  ant  itibmn  sis  mam  Greeks;  and  a  *  time  went  on,  not  a  few  were 
drtolird  t  mm  their  I  mine  mmtrits  by  the  political  unrest  which  at' 
tended  the  evolution  of  government  from  monarchy  to  aristocracy* 
tv  r  non  anil  drtiiu*  no  v, 

Miiuntn,  Etruscan,  and  Chatddle  colonization.  Tin*  Minoans 
Si  ad  traded  with  St*  ilv  and  with  Italv  ;m  far  north  at  least  as  <  am-' 
pallia.,  and  had  sent  colonists  thither,  A  last  remnant  most  probably 
%4-  thr  Emm  an  people,  whose  Minoan  ancestors  came  to  Italy  no 
lat«*r  than  snip  Then  the  mariners  of  Chah  is  followed  in  the  Etrus¬ 
can  path  n  to  t  ampatda  fur  barter  with  the  natives,  About  750  they 
planted  their  fir 4  colony  in  Italy,  The  chief  object  was  trade,  as  we 
limit  infer  tiotti  tE  location  on  the  little  island  of  HUheeussae  otf  the 
promontory  of  M  Demme  Here  the  strangers  could  defend  them* 


im  im  UmrnMAt  trf  tlrtr  40  *0  TbT  *, ,  *  Ail 

4*M%  ,-4  hmrnUm  IIHHI  ill  t»ir  *  tteatg  tm  4tr  swl  !  i**  ti o  e 

*-a  ml  r-»$*oOffc  S*  thr  urUfl  of  ttr  MMt  At  hMU^h  m*  (  X U 

ir  ,■  -si-Oi*,  u  <  i  tc  i  l  u  i  o  o  s  i  a  nit  ho*  *  Mi.meofjMtc  A,r‘t 4  1  Cl* 

o  ***»,,.  Oh  4 II A  ti  h  i  hr  ml  tin  f  ,1 4  t  Iriiiiilt  m  i  fHil  1  \\  4  1  *  ^  Jr*  tom  pone  Ami « 
f Vs*  -  I  fin  I  1 4  M  W  Umu  v.tntm  Mmt  olt*lr>  t  vi  i  ’’ c <l*r'V  J  tv AlAf/  Thii 

tr  |4,Wo  W  Of  I*  01  ft  I  ,tttU  VlmirmuH;  of  t  m  tti  i\  ^  I  * 

«  >4*  -  *.»•  i  t  *4,  oi  Hiltttf  t  I Mf  tOMrlnUOg  UU,  Sttfut,  vum\  s  //  A ,,  ! V1  S 

.  *  f  hut-*.  *  i  0  *  M  I  Wn  tl  i ;  .out  MooiMfo!  p.n  ot  *»0»H  vohot  A  l*Ul . 

;t  ,’4rrttir*o  |s  .*%  hums  Hwli  utfc  colon  Jr  v,  tVO,  IU/ho  n/  tn*  Itrittm  <S(Hm  i 

,a  C  -tn(  \\  ' i I 
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selves  far  better  than  on  the  mainland.  It  was  a  lovely  isle,  with 
a  beautiful  landscape,  rich  soil,  and  an  exhaustless  supply  of  the  best 
clay  to  be  found  in  Italy.  From  there  they  crossed  over  to  the  main¬ 
land  and  settled  Cumae,  by  ancient  repute  the  oldest  Greek  colony 
in  the  peninsula.  Its  founding,  however,  could  have  been  no  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Long  afterward  Cumae  in 
conjunction  with  some  Athenians  settled  Neapolis  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  Cumaeans  manufactured  vases  and  metal  wares  for 
trade  with  the  native  Ausonians,  in  whose  country  they  were  set¬ 
tled,  and  with  the  Latins  farther  north.  Their  fields  unstintingly 
yielded  grain,  with  which  in  after  years  they  could  relieve  the  city 
of  Rome  when  distressed  with  famine.22 

Cumaean  culture.  On  the  loftiest  hill  of  the  city  the  Cumaeans 
built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  in  which  they  erected  a  wooden  statue  no  less 
than  fifteen  feet  in  height.23  The  shrine  was  the  centre  of  culture, 
which  at  that  time  was  all  religious.  Here  the  Greeks  continued  to 
expand  the  myths  of  their  race,  making  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  and  other 
national  heroes  visit  the  shores  of  Italy  in  their  wanderings.  The 
volcanic  character  of  the  land  suggested  the  presence  of  super-nature 
—  the  terrific  battle  of  the  giants  for  the  ownership  of  a  fertile 
neighboring  plain,  the  cavernous  mouth  of  Hades’  realm,  and  the 
mysterious  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  Apollo’s  prophetess,  who  wrote  her 
oracles  on  leaves.  This  was  the  first  Hellenic  centre  of  culture  with 
which  the  Romans  came  into  touch;  thence  they  borrowed  the  cult 
of  Apollo  and  the  art  of  writing. 

Other  Chalcidic  colonies.  Afterward  the  Cumaeans  with  other 
colonists  from  the  mother  city  founded  Zancle  —  the  “  sickle  ’’-shaped 
town  —  on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  strait  of  Messene.  In  later  years 
after  receiving  an  accession  of  immigrants  from  Messenia,  it  came  to 
be  named  Messene  (Messana).  Other  Chalcidic  towns  were  Rhe- 
gium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  and  Himera  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily  far  to  the  west  of  Zancle.24 

Achaean  colonies.  Meanwhile  Achaeans  from  northern  Pelo- 
ponnese  founded  Sybaris  in  the  instep  of  the  peninsula.  Built  in 
a  plain  which  was  unhealthful  yet  marvellously  productive,  the  town 
drew  abundant  wealth  from  the  soil.  Her  people  expanded  by  col- 

22  Strabo  v.  4.  4,  9;  Livy  viii.  22.  5;  Pliny,  N.  H.  iii.  82;  Pais,  Anc,  It&tyi  181  £f*. —  Wvy 
ii.  9.  6;  34.  3. 

23  Caelius  Antipater,  in  Peter,  Relliq.  I.  p.  163. 

24  Sicilian  colonies  in  general;  Thuc.  vi.  2-5. 
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among  themselves  the  adjacent  territory,  in  large  estates,  to  be  worked 
by  serfs  called  Cyllyrians.  We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  class 
but  evidently  the  native  Sices  formed  a  great  part  of  it.  Far  more 
numerous  than  their  lords,  they  corresponded  in  status  to  the  helots  of 
Laconia  described  below.  Thus  the  society  of  the  colony  differen¬ 
tiated  into  great  landlords,  a  middle  class  of  merchants,  and  artisans, 
serfs,  and  purchased  slaves.  Soon  the  city  outgrew  the  island 
and  expanded  over  the  neighboring  plateau.  Under  favoring 
conditions  of  location  and  soil  Syracuse  was  destined  in  the  days  of 
her  greatness  to  become  the  most  populous  and  the  most  strongly 
fortified  city  in  Europe.30 

Acragas  (Agrigentum)  and  other  colonies  in  Sicily.  Many 
other  Dorian  colonies  from  various  cities  were  planted  in  southern 
Sicily,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  was  Acragas.  Its  founders, 
“  after  long  toils  bravely  borne,  took  by  a  river’s  side  a  sacred  dwell¬ 
ing  place,  and  became  the  eye  of  Sicily,  and  a  life  of  good  luck  clave 
to  them  to  crown  their  inborn  worth.”  Their  citadel  was  a  lofty 
ridge  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Beneath  this  shelter  on  the  south 
the  city  grew  up  on  the  high  ground  between  two  mountain  streams, 
which  join  below  before  flowing  on  to  the  sea.  The  river’s  estuary 
served  as  a  harbor.  There  the  iars  of  oil  and  wine  produced  in  the 
rich  fields  about  the  city  were  loaded  for  shipment  to  the  eager  marts 
of  Carthage  whence  a  back-returning  stream  of  silver  marvellously 
enriched  the  Acragantines.31  Other  colonies  of  Sicily,  to  be  named  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative,  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  A  wreath 
of  Hellenic  settlements  nearly  encircled  the  flowery  island.  Only  in 
the  west,  the  Phoenicians,  receding  somewhat  before  the  aggressive 
Greeks,  stubbornly  maintained  themselves. 

•  Importance  of  the  Western  Greek  colonies.  The  economic  and 
cultural  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  is  closely  twined 
on  the  one  hand  with  that  of  the  mother  country,  on  the  other  with 
that  of  Rome.  They  interest  us  not  only  for  their  own  contributions 
to  civilization  and  their  reactive  stimulus  to  older  Hellas,  but  even 
more  as  a  mighty  factor  in  the  civilization  of  Italy,  and  through 
Italy  of  central  and  western  Europe. 

Improved  Navigation  and  the  far  western  colonies:  Spain. 
The  earlier  voyages  to  these  shores  had  been  made  in  small  round- 

30  Hdt.  vii.  155;  Tiraacus,  in  FUG.  I.  p.  204.  56;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  62.  Fortifications;  p. 
210  below. 

3  x  Time.  vi.  4;  Strabo  vi.  2.  5.  Quotation,  Pindar,  Ol.  ii.  9  ff. 
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Most  important,  however,  was  Byzantium  m  tin*  I  Vi-m 
famous  among  the  colonies  of  Megara,  U  t-  v.  • 
bay  in  touch  with  migrating  shoals  ot  hsh  a  ' 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  'Choir  command  o  »*'  - •  * 

to  levy  tolls  on  passing  ships,  while  splend.d  oS 
merce,  combined  with  a  strong  defensible  .«  •  • 

to  their  prosperity.  A  thousand  years  alter  u* 
under  the  name  of  Constantinople,  U'cuine  the  *  apn  -  •' 
empire  88 

Colonies  on  the  Black  Sea.  Although  IM1‘  »<■  ■  » 
rounded  the  Black  Sea  in  a  nearly  unbroken  <i»o,  to-  » 
failed  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  or  mat"? too  ' 
natives.  For  such  results  the  settlers  were  all  l.- 
the  Black  Sea  region,  while  offering  little  int.,  tc  ■  ft  •  1 
useful  products -especially  tish,  timber,  .ho,  wIk  L  •  - 

and  slaves.87  t  ^ 

Naucratis,  Egypt  in  another  dim  that  Or,  v.  *  *  - 

bear  rich  intellectual  fruit.  About  the  *«»ddb 
century  Psammetichus  had  made  hinwdl  itu4**i 
help  of  bronze-dad  Ionian  and  damn  tuwt .  "h* 

his  dynasty  were  therefore  mo4  fnrttdh  t*»  the  l*-  ^ 

ment  of  Ionian  traders  on  the  Ganoid.  *  lunry\  ^  d  \ 
mitted  accordingly  to  grow  till  it  bn  mr  tie*  - 
Here  under  the  protection  of  the  «ovi  rnwnt  ^  u  H 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring  Maud  •,  r  '* s>  •*  ' 

lished  their  warehouses  for  trade.  “  Hr  lane  a  •  » 
mercenaries;  the  natives,  wImhi*  iounlti  pmdm  •  d  5’*' 
joyed  the  wines  imported  from  Greet  t\  and  c,  ?  - 

varied  products  of  the  Orient.  A  *  la1**  *»j  n.iV.  *  u 
quainted  with  the  Hellenic  tongue,  gtvu  «§c  w!i««  /o'*  w  d 
tourist,  with  wondrous  tales  of  folklore  an*!  mb/;*  r  * 
skill,  of  engineering  and  building  a* tmwncp  ;  *  b  • 
pyramid  or  labyrinth  or  temple,  wb^r 
awed  the  impressionable  Hdlenh  mind  lie*  sin;  ^ 
into  Greece  cheapened  writing  mated  4,  wlul*  n  •  1  *  1 
geometry  and  astronomy,  brought  Imme  fo  mqn.  i-n 
lated  the  birth  of  Hellenic  m  iem  r  and  plnO  opSr  I  ^  r? 


m 
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87  Minas,  Scvthuint  ontl  Uwlu,  Iff 
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Egypt,  therefore,  we  may  trace  in  juif  th  : 

of  Hellas. 

Motive  and  effects  of  colonization.  U  :■  -m.  •  '  ’  -  ' 

pages  to  mention  hv  name  atn  mu  u  *  1 

settlements  scattered  along  tin*  uvufh  oi  M  *"  * 

its  tributary  waters,  The  lemlttm  ifutn,  «  ^  f  ‘  '  ■  '  - 

economic,  expansion  of  trade,  and  :v  :  ' 

tion  of  a  marvellously  virile  r.uv.  Ahmk  PV  u  v,  •  >' 
the  bestowal  of  Hellenism  in  a  varum;  T  m  ‘  u  ^  p  •  * 

the  Mediterranean  basin,  hut  aim  the  mtuTu  ^  a  1  1  d  • 
themselves,  and,  through  wmtmt  with  the  wu  ‘u  d  -  -  *  u  . 

advance  in  civilization,  All  that  the  teo  p-  •"  - 

now  are  in  the  world,  the  Ifetlmm  t or  tlvn  <  -  *  *  ■  M  ■  ?  *•'*  u 
basin  — carriers  of  civilization  am!  ivuu  ,  w  y  ru  /;  %  ■  > , 
profit  through  their  vital  amt  infidlu  ru a!  re,;  u 
The  founding  and  the  orgam/aritm  nf  ,t  udmn\  !•■  ‘  r  >  .» 
ing  of  colonies  the  Greeks  of  iliu  puu4  „y  ?  u  ’  ■  ■  ,  '  - 

of  customs,  to  which  they  felt  iftouIU  :  u-d  I  ;  :  , 

metropolis,  “ mother-state  aft*-?  u  ' b  1  ,  <  h  ’ 

phic  Apollo,  appointed  a*  foomhr  r,  up  .*'*  u  /  .  • 

duct  the  colonists  to  their  new  Immu  ‘  Vo 
after  death  receive  worship  a  |tu,c  uo, ; 
to  friendly  neiglibors  to  take  f  art  \  r  ;»  '  ♦  Ilf  III!  Ilf  ji*if  114% 

drawn  up  which  constituted  thr  p*.«,  t  .  >'  ,  •  •  ,  , 

named  the  founder,  provided  !*•*  the  ,  1 , 

other  necessary  matters  and  rnptl  i?.d  th  t  I  *-  •  wren  flic  »ll*i|||ii’f 

and  daughter  cities.®'  Tt*  tie  ».»,  s-m  ,, 

such  a.s  binds  parents  and  iIiiMn-i?  "  l 

onies  have  Uvn,  and  will  L*.  »s  ~hn%v.>  ..  •■.  .  •  ,  ,t, 

early  days  the  child,  a.  in  a  i  u.ub  » - -■  ^  .  3  1  '  »  ; 

come  a  time  later  when  tlr  t„.-  4;i,  ,..i;  ,  ,  . 

of  education,  he  naUirallv  love  i  .  5  At  ,  }  ‘  ■  ■, 

and  flics  to  his  relatives  for  ,3.  ‘  ■.  , 

natural  allies  in  tin*  of  need  "  »•  j;v.  :  ,  , 

the  strong  bond  of  filial  w’K5iisi”!s5  « .4  i;  1?..  .  v.  ■;  > ■  ■  t 1 .  ■  . 

pation  in  common  religion.  (I'-ta  d  0*  *.'n-  ?-  1 , •  1  ,,, 
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by  Solon  as  a  standard  tor  Athens,  Tin-  4hor  in  uk  * 

drachma  is  worth  in  American  money  a  tntie  isshIi  thin  r  :bh-u 

cents. 4- 

42  Minoan  currency;  p.  M  abme.  lust  ’•.pm  at  41a  u,  p  \ J  *,>p«  ,  ••  ■*  ,%1 

of  Ionian  coinage;  Hug.uth,  hfhi  >u  .  '  ,  ‘  *0  0  ,  <•  *  M‘  '  v.  *  ,  «  * 

electron  to  silver  was  io  t;  m  t 

in  American  money  is  Oiteth  iwr?m  av  mo  j  .a  tb  ■  Vm  j  >o»  > ,  <>  >,  *  ; .w*}’ 
Ascription  of  the  earliest  cuuune  f.C  i*,lno’i  V-r  5.-  *0 ^  r*  ’/*,;«  »  ;  -  ?  >»  ,  l 
Possibly  they  were  flu  fi»*4  ft*  »**m  ,  »*bi  hM  .5b  *t  t*  n  .so  pu /  m  ^  „  •„ 

Gardiner,  I\,  Hist,  0/  Ane.  tVi*w*v,  ,*p  / 1  if 


AlHnnOX  AT  EPAIUNH 

T.  Economy.  Whiblev,  <  Wn/gfioi,  GS  $T  tM^h,  <  4-  4  * » .  _  $,  |  v,t 

308,  brief  treatments  of  the  fmi«d  Is;  f |sr  Mdw  4  a?o  4  ,  ,}»#i 
the  Content  and  the  Indue  *(  t Jun and,,  f\  1,4  >•*  m  » ^  5 ’  4<1  t 
(Paris,  1803);  Etudes  ,m  iAnthpui  Yum  I  m || 

IJ Industrie  dam  k  t/mc  amteimn  ,J  wU  fum  \| , ,t  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Schriften  (Haile,  PMot,  t?s«  lift t>  i  'etn,  4  in  cd  *1  ,,,  ■  ■  >  ,  ,, ,,  ^  **  ^,(r, 
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ward,  based  on  real  or  pretended  kinship,  had  1 1>  ial  in  Utiue-u 
government,  and  gods;  but  of  these  matters  the  linden!  in  4*  i«  uc  ,  gar 
us  mere  hints.1 

The  village  (km/jlij).  The  canton  The  dty^tatr* 

polis  (ttoXis).  The  people  lived  in  small,  wuhh  r  '  i  e  ' 
most  of  them  unwalled.  Though  the  village  naturalU  m»u!  mu  d  a 
nucleus  of  kinsfolk,  it  was  fundamentally  territorial,  * **mp? j  a::.;  a 
mixed  population,  and  served  aeeordinglv  a^  the  lira  n-p  ra  da- 
transition  from  tribal  to  political  society,  Neighbors  :  \  *U  i  v«t  h  oh 
little  respect  for  the  ties  of  kin,  joined  for  mutual  pec*  h.m  an  «, 
canton,  which  usually  centred  in  a  fortified  hilltop  ’!  U*  u-A  y 
chief  —  demiurges,  M  public  worker  "  represented  hi  *  » enmnu:u*<  *  f 
the  cantonal  diet.  Several  such  Arcadian  uiiitoio,  o»nhmird  Ueaa 
into  historical  time.  Under  conditions  favorable  to  tie  wh  ■**?♦  -*it 
of  civilization,  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  t»»  p  Aia  d  *i  • 
velopment,  the  cantonal  centre  became  a  t  it\  y  >h  I  P  " 
historical  period  we  eonstantlv  observe  da*  iTmutn.-n  <4  *  no  u  .,M 
villages,  and  cannot  doubt  that  in  prehUhtri*  t(rm  e  tp  ■  y:  , 
similar.  Although  the  city  thus  devrlof  wit  uit  till’  l<  i  4  . 
hood  rather  than  of  blood,  it  organized  itself  mt  tie-  ,  »L-(,  ,  **  ■  .  , 

tribes  (or  their  equivalents)  and  phratriei,  and  ,t  ,  auc-d  s,<>  p  ,  ■ 

a  kinship  which  was  fictitious.  The  new  , itv  w.i,  *. 
whose  organization  and  government  suftheii  fix  |,.-r  . 

A  community  of  this  kind  is  deserilic.i  as  ,t  ,  itv  q.d.-  «»  ,  >,  , 

the  more  primitive  ethnic  comimiuitv  and  with  tlw  t»  .! 
modern  times.  At  the  opening  ol  the  period  hmh  und'S  fi-:  ji  j,-, 
there  were  in  Hellas,  in  addition  to  tnanv  rtlute, 
of  these  states  ranging  from  a  few  square  mile,  to  ,  ,.,j 

square  miles  in  area,2 

.  Monarchy.  Whether  of  ethnos  or  pole,  u„. 
inally  vested  in  king,  eouneil,  and  populai  ,t.  <nofii>  |  st  ,.ti , , 
sentially  like  that  described  by  Homer,  Minu.iu  “ntm  d  >  ... ,  , 

pkces  must  have  modified  it  in  the  dim  (ion  „f 
and  complexity.2  Its  activity,  however,  wa»  l,m»M  to  d*  !-n,  . 
oreign  enemies  and  domestic  rctieilion,  m,M»fejum„-  if,,  ,•  4  • 
good  will,  and  the  arbitration  of  private  dilute.,  1  J,.  .  ,t. 

I  >">  I ...a  ,  . .  , 

HWte  vi,ii \ £•'  «►!*£&  rM' . ;!,v,  . • 

e«miahy  like’ttw  it V’ 
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*  «  ■';  v  s4  <1  *>4  i,')  '?*'  4  ^  is,  -  ’  ,m  44-  '  ?  4**4  * 

I  4  /*>.,./.  -j  , ,  4 -4"  4  i 4 •  /  ,m  -  4.  **4  .  4  4m  v«uM,ti 

m>4,  i/i  . «  ■)  ^  »  m>  *  ,  k  ■*>  *u  -"^mm  u‘i  4m*  .  a  fmy4 

'  AM*  '  4  '  .**'  n*  .  .  '  J  :  5*.  i4  4-V»  4  % 

r  >  I  "  ,  *  ^  '  '  ’  „  '  >  ,L  '•>  '<  t  "  4  4;  ’  m*  MMMmM*  >4  i4’M 

■  4  ■  ?  ■  *  {  *r,M  '  ‘  <  /a  t  »  *  ;  i'ij  4'  •  ‘  4>  m  ■"  4**  4m  MM’  4,  ill 

-.V,-  -  r,,'  ,  *’  { ) .  i  *  a  f,  "‘..'a  *  s.  i  ?l  i  ?  *-Ha 

I  <  ''  :  ,«  /'  '.  <1  '  •-  ,  ;!  !  •  '  ^b'Jl  u’t 

J  '  •  f  f  ','  '  "  /  ‘  -  .  '  <  ■  7  1  ,  '  •  v  r  (  •  '  •'  -  -  fiii  tif- 

s  '  •  r-  a,  "  *  K  f  'i'  *' V  5ir,^  u  rui?^  At^  /  || 

*!  -i  ’  r  iii**t'»r'i  '!  1  '  *  '<  .' '  *;  !  --  .« 1  * 

l.i  fa »  I  7  ■  '  ,  .1  -  .  ■  '  . !  '  '  !  ■  Aif'  '  II  /  i  V 

|1  '  *,  ’  '  ,  ,  *'  i  ■*  :  -  •  t  1  '  ’  <  <  i  -A  <'■  i«  i  ,  *• 

via,  '  ,  {l  -  l  1  1  •%,  -  ,  '  \ .  '  ,  ' . 'I J  '  <*'*/.,'  >'*'  lull 

4t  -  ,  -  .  *  «'  ,  l  ',  ^  ,  .  * i  -a  r,  i  :.*  ,<■ 

1  -  .  *  ',  f  I  ‘'  "  rt  11  H',  V  t,  M  3V 

-  ./  -  ■  \  '•  '  (  "  "  . ,  < .  !':■•'■  -  ^’i1  1  *■'  -  *  i-‘  >>  *<* 

>it  e-  *.  •  \  ‘  '  a  -  *  1  '  **  '  ' r  *  i  I" '  -i  ‘  l  ?  ''  /  \^>r^ 

4  f„  .„  i  I  .’;  '  V'ti  •■  .  a  '  .  4  'i:  f  h 

t  ‘  ;  ,  4  -!  /  1  <  ;%'  I '  ^  -  4  >  1  1  4‘.  ,  !  •. 

M  ?  ;  /  -  4  - 1  'ri  t;  -* "  ’  l* !  5  *  '  !  ^  p  <■  vi4/| 

h<  >,'>  ■  (i  -  >  As  >  •  fc;  -  1  1  -  *  .  1  V' " 

livailllf  Ml  iilwallrlitr  In  iili|ii*|  ilfi’fl#/'  ’* 

VmUlt*  4t\um  wf  |,r#  fdrn<un,  t  k.-  4 1  '4  "  s.  i  J  >  -I  f 

*  ’i  4m  'f  ;.  K  44:  •  '  Ifi  4'-.  f  r.M*--4.  ;  -  '.4  .»  r  ''*}j  '  ‘  /  4, 

a-,A‘  *<  I*'  v:n'  Mi-  '4  \  v-i  -  r  ’ ^  's>4,  ;s  4u,'} 

i : J  M  4 'Ms  *  r*  li'-M-'i  a  M-  ’  1,4  '*  i  a;  v-,  4  m  ,  .Mf-  4,  41  ,M 
MIV'-M1/  /  .4  “•  .  -  <’  M,  MM. 4  *  4  *  '  J'  M  ' -  4  ‘  ~ 

^1?4-  M:  I,  *-  H  M,  ;«  r  1 4  *  4*  M*  /-  ^  -»4,  4  'ill-',  !4m'* 

I  ;n  M;  ,,  j  ■  v  *  *  f  '■  M  ‘  4v,,m  a?  .  .  *  ,  4  h  v.v.i  -  M» 

♦  1  ?•  J  ‘  i  *  f.  ■  /  «  !,  •  *  •  '  '  *  *  * 

i  M„  r,  i '  ,  >  ,  ’  '  -  *,  *  >  -  1 1  n  >  i  i-  1  t  <  -  .•  •-  -  4  <  -  * 

-*•,  *n  7,; 
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fusion  the  Locrians  were  directed  to  a  slave  >hephetd  /  T  u  u  - 

Set  free  and  established  as  legislator*  he  drew  tip  i  **  •*,»>, 

which  he  explained  were  given  him  by  Athena  in  dnum .  II  *  «i; 

fully  regulated  the  lives  of  the  citizens  and  imp*u  d  tKr  m  ,  t  *  ,  ‘  a 

depraved  character  on  women  and  men  who  ittdftbvd  m  r>  *  a  ■  ■ 
of  liberty  or  luxury  of  dress  or  ornament,  He  pie*  in*  * f  *  ^  d 

business  contracts  under  better  control,  ami  doom**!  tb  u  1  ’  *'*  *U 

power  to  give  arbitrary  decisions,  <  halinam  ss  mus  m  s  e  ;  r  '  -■  ** 

injuries  were  severe,  requiring  u  an  eye  for  a?t  m*  am!  b-"bb  ♦  *  1 
tooth.”  In  a  case  of  appeal,  we  are  iufontvd.  tmbv  ud  v  -’'li 
had  each  to  appear  with  his  neck  in  a  mump  and  dm  »u.  “*U  ?  t  .$-•■! 
to  sustain  his  cause  was  executed  on  the  q»nf4  In  Id.*’  v  ;  *\  ;  Co- 
proposer  of  a  new  law  was  required  to  advw  ate  it  with  >  u  -  :  .<  • 

his  neck.  The  result  was  that  the  Ian  Harm  be*  ana*  muma  “>'*  *'*’• 
servatism,  military  spirit,  hospitality,  and  ^nmd  nu?  b  !  ib  u 

(at  Locri),”  says  Pindar,  %ldo  ye,  U  Mu  a*  ,  jmn  m  C  *  >  ,»■ 
triumph.  I  pledge  my  word  that  to  no  manger  bo  s  Arne  ’>  *  - 

shall  come,  nor  unacquainted  with  Primp  ttublg  hit  m  »b  ,  '  ? 

in  the  arts  and  valiant  with  the  spear.'*  “  With  tb  -  Mu  *»  -  * 
myself  thereunto  fervently,  have  1  tinbratui  fN  I  ■  r  u  ,  , 

race,  and  have  sprinkled  my  honey  over  a  *  in  of  u^dh  m  l  b> 

laws  of  Zaleucus  will  suffice  as  an  illu-tratnm  ut  rub  ,,  b  ,,  p, 
of  Athens  will  he  considered  in  another  plate.' 

From  aristocracy  to  tyranny.  In  Lim-aH  tb  if ,  *  «  u  „pu 
had  wrested  the  supreme  power  from  the  lump  ha  >  ?  *  ,  , 

supremacy.  Elsewhere  they  were  luttalh  tut*  iw?h  u,  ,,  u  j.sr, 
than  a  century  or  thereabout.  <  men  tin-  amp*  r,o  *,  w  ,  *,u  •  *u. 
by  a  tyrant  —  usurper,  uiumnstitutiniMl  ruler,  It  r  u  q,  * 

among  the  Greek  states  of  the  seventh  mtftiu  La  O ,  h 
far  as  we  know,  possessed  a  standing  arim  mnl  i  a.?  mi  m  ,up. 
domestic  peace  and  protecting  hie  mil  ptqpuP  |  -  a 

filled  with  civil  strife.  This  condition  nude  t hr  oury-m-e,  *  ,, 
ernment  easy.  Sometimes  a  magLfratr  1 1* 1 1 1 '*%*# i  tn  }%»„  d.v  ^  b:  ,  up  „• 
on  its  expiration,  but  maintained  hint  tell  b*.  *ta  .•  Jo  o  ,  *  t)  t 

he  became  a  tyrant  Or  the  tvrant  might  fr  i«  nm,  u  u  <t  b  /  «  * 
ring  factions  chose  to  arbitrate  between  tin m,  mb  j, 


Tt  li/"  *•  $**  <*«***)!  nhwl.  AH  *U  tt  MU,  .  t  ' 

Hmoc,  (Sormnw)  ,0*1  I,  1  hr  s  /  ,  '  / 

ancients;  Iimaeun  in  Ffia  i,  |ir  f,  f  '  ' 

xini3  |?d  Personality  are  of  minm  ibid  d"  p*,Lo  ,  b  |  „:bd 
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** 

i  '% 
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I4ji|ri,ilri|  III  llir  !«.i{»lr,  }»rutm*ttt#  llirlii  n.  tMimiitit  uf  |*iiti|ii'.,4l  ml* 

*  ■-  •  ■  , '  *  1 '  *  it  -  ‘  -  v  '  .  < 1  *;  r  \  ,l  '  •  4  4,.  *,  ll  •  1 

I*1  4  *  ’  *  m  r  "•  ‘  i  i  *  «  *  !.  \  -  *  -  /  U  »?t>  | hr 

t'  *  ..  /if  ,  *  1  ,  |j  f  ,  „<  <  4,k  J  <i  ,  t  ‘  .t  :  ,*  *  ,  4  ,  A  '  ?  4 

I-  \  •  v  <> !  ’  i-i  1  f 

IV  um  iv  ill  fin  tin  It*  m?  .iruiiiriiiinfiiiS,  unm« 

tiitft,  i|4lr§  I  V»i  m  4  I  tlr  **'.•!  V;  7 m  4,c  m  J‘'»  >h  m  ?,!m  I  * i «  v  t 
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as  famous  for  its  garden  and  orchard  prodm  b  a<  Lr  v  w 
and  potteries.10  In  addition  to  landlord**  and  ?b  nr  ha! 

developed  a  considerable  class  of  artisan*  and  fraT***  \\  * 

usually  the  tyrant  was  of  noidc  birth,  Ortlw*i*»r m  ul  *  t«uy  *d  ■ 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  from  a  lower  sort, il  *  !.t*Cr 
Cleisthenes,  early  sixth  century,  of  hi*  de.md  i 1  u  v*» 

Cleisthenes  who  made  his  city  one  of  the  mo 4  bnihmn  r;  |{  Ct 

His  first  effort  was  to  free  Sicvon  from  the  fu4$n»  a* 

Argos  hitherto  had  exercised  over  it  This  obiVi  tic  y,  i  r? 

a  successful  war  with  the  dominant  power.  h  •  t  b 

the  rhapsodists  to  chant  in  Sicyon  their  rpi*  %  who  U  ^  b  v  y,  J  ft, 
glories  of  Argos.  To  free  his  eouiitnmeu  troin  mfi  o-u  d  ^d  *  , 
nn  their  former  master,  lit*  determine!  to  turn  hi  ,  m  cV- 

cult  of  Adrastu.%  an  Argive  hero.  With  ltd'*  *  mi  m  w  c  b  *  :  .1?y  > 

shrine  to  the  Theban  hero  Melanippim  who  m  b  {  j  o.-  y  »  >  , 

a  deadly  enemy  of  Adrastus.  To  the  newh  ,nby*’  d  b  o,  ,  >  r 

ferred  all  the  revenues  and  festivals  of  tin*  old,  ub  r  ■  *;  *y  .  .  t)  > , 

of  Adrastus  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  Shunt,  fbu  yv  J  .*  ■  (;dy% 
trates  the  singular  importance  ul  hero  nth,  \  tv  re  ;  t,  c  , 
The  three  Doric  tribes,  to  which  the  Undoumi  .  *<•?*■■■•  !  >  M  ♦ 

minded  Sicyon  of  its  close  connection  with  \r  u  yd  *  ?  .  cy 

abolished  their  names,  eontemptuuudv  yib,y?uv;^  fn  *;«r  j  i. 

keys,  and  Porkers,  whereas  his  own  tribe  ni  sb  *  o«  v  .  i  4  .r  y 

comprising  artisans  and  traders,  he  digimwd  h\  ih  ■  v  .  M<,  j*  y?1  , 

Class  (Archehu).  This  measure  limb  at  tj  pul?,  ■,  b-  y  rr 

formed  Sicyon  from  an  agricultural  to  an  imlsi  4u  ?!  sv  I  ,  >  y 

state.12  ^  ' 

The  wooing  of  Agariste.  Another  f4* fmv  ./  yv  id  .  ?  , 

tyrant,  drawn  hy  Herodotus,  shows  hint  a  Lulu  ae-,  .  j.,  .  ;  ,  *  t  i 

his  invitation  came  young  mm  of  nobby  birth  hem  ,w  a*,  v»  * 
Hellas  to  woo  his  daughter  Agarbte;  and  On  *  u!  d  *  1 

tamed  them,  while  he  tested  their  athhli*  and  tcii  v  d  s<;.  ‘  .  >  ' 
social  and  table  manners,  their  breeding  and  m.c jf ,  «  ,  •  ^ 
with  favor  on  Hippcrleides  of  Atlieie,  dll  th,  1  yy  « H  /  I '  ’ 
played  a  marvellous  skill  in  darning;  Mh  r  ,  I  .  * 

figures  and  then  Attic,  h„  du.,-d  uith  a  ,,d/ 

head  downward,  his  fm  ulatinv;  ,n  ,u  V;  „,d  , 

»  —  • 
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Redress  of  legal  and  political  wrongs.  Hu  -  : 

to  the  commons  lie  fulfilled  by  putting  an  end  A  .  *'  ' 

sion,  to  the  exactions  of  landlords,  and  U<  dm  u  “  ; 

magistrates.  Generally  he  enforced  the  eu^tm  :  :  w 

tion,  though  he  was  far  from  permitting  the  fvopl  to  .  ny  '<  n  ;.-P 

political  power.  The  levelling  of  social  *  la  -  .  : 

law  by  mercenary  aid,  developing  a  much  funded  *  u  n  T  . ;  ?re  , 

together  with  an  enlightened  educational  pAh\  * ,  :•  u*  ,*  , 

tial  and  long-reaching  stride  on  the  use  fn  -re.  ac  e  ,  • 

racy.  Necessarily,  however,  as  tlie  tyrant  *  urn  *  m*  ?>ted  ^  a  f ,  n,  •  d 

power  in  his  own  hands,  the  politieal  right  *  w  the  -  f 

individuals  of  pronounced  ambition  were  cub'd  u»  put  n*  {  vP  I  P 

long  continuance  of  despotism  would  haw  *  rude  4  the  .m-  <i.  »  » A 

Greeks  and  reduced  them  to  the  dead  level  ot  l  a  »tn  .  I  *  •  o.  c  ; 

tyrannies  were  short-lived.  Whereas  tin*  tnnrpu  here-  p  ^  „ 

statesman,  Ins  sons  and  even  more  his  grandson  \  m-i npa  *4,  '  «  ,  P-  > 

and  unlimited  power,  so  degenerated  to  giw  fA*  vt(  w  *  ►  », 

meaning  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  tune  Ann  *  *.<,  c,; 

however,  the  tyranny  was  succeeded  either  In  e,  dan  w  5>  ■  *  :  ,  * 

oligarchy  more  liberally  eomdituted  than  tin  *  ah  * 

Oligarchy.  Literally  an  oliganhv  K  a  "  tul  tb  *  - 

ing  to  Aristotle  lu  the  few  who  ba.-ned  their  right  up  a?  ,L,  t  -Jr 
narrowest  and  most  oppressive  form  ar<or  u her*  a  ungn  w  u  pp 
men  seized  the  government  and  exploited  the  Pate  to  .m.u 
est.  It  is  characterized  bv  ArLtotle  K  *fc«  duet  ,tu ,  »  hob  <  g  1(  p  g 
tyranny,  far  more  heartless  than  the  dwpofum  a  >t,  jmPiiP;  l! 

Broader  and  more  endurable  was  the  ktughrh  th/vhh  ,  u,  •  ,  h  f 

participation  in  the  government  depended  upon  * 

furnish  all  necessary  equipment  fur  c#*rx i» *•  un  lea  -y  ‘  | , 

knight  provided  from  his  own  estate  either  a  angle  hw  -  w,  , 
horses  — one  for  himself,  the  other  f.»r  hi,  gm/-  c  ■  p  J(  i 
Eretria  are  examples.  This  form  of  oitgaolo  ,  m  eduT  g 

privileges  are  graded  on  the  b;tsN  of  projrrti ,  i >  p*  | ,  a,  p  ,  *  p  K,j 
as  a  timocracy.1* 

Timocracy  of  the  heavy  infantry.  A  more  5,»,pMLf  t  ,  ,ti 

so  broad  as  to  admit  to  active  citUc«shi,t  .,11  wlu . .  . 
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of  neighbors  ostensibly  for  a  religious  object,  but  **omOsr;v  *  v  n  m  « 
more  practical  ends,  was  termed  an  amphn  turn ,  1  1  D  ’■ 

centering  in  the  shrine  of  Apollo  on  that  Claud,  tv  ,A„  d  K\  '  ‘  i 

of  its  splendor  probably  early  in  the  seventh  tei Uurw  1  d.  H  . 

Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  composed  at  that  fie*  ,  '  e 

gathering  of  the  Ionians  with  their  wives  and  *  hildreo  to  -up  fat « 
god  with  music,  dancing,  and  gvnmadie  cvn  i  ! 

From  an  original  union  of  insular  neighbors  it  had  »  our  fu  vs  huA 
all  the  Ionians.  Without  ever  assuming  a  point*  d  »  h  ow*  m  ,  u 
eventually  declined.  Another  amphietwmv  u»mpn-  !  ?,v  A 
the  neighborhood  of  Thermopylae.  Its  earla  a  e  .f  .<  ■  • 
the  shrine  of  Demeter  at  Anthela,  near  that  pa**;  h its  au  a 
acquired  a  second  and  more  important  centre  in  the  Mm-C  V,  T!  . 
at  Delphi;  hence  it  came  to  he  known  as  thr  hr!;  h; 

The  object  of  the  league  was  the1  profedam  m  td  *  -  ■ 
of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  Tin*  gnw-rmi  vo  ;  .  •  i  ;- 
of  an  amphictyonic  council,  eompridng  mm  .  i  *dj  "  d  " 
from  each  tribe,  and  twelve  recorders,  'The  sped.  a  d,*  .  > 

and  debated  measures;  the  murder-  wd  \ 

adopted  by  this  council  in  the  immemorial  past  minted  an  cd 
the  members  of  the  league  not  to  dtstrov  an  atiiplm. p,  on  r  ,  ,,£f 

it  off  from  running  water  in  war  or  peace,  fleiv  ua  •  ei,-  **:  tL' 

earliest  attempts  to  mitigate  the  primitive  rigm  ot  e  (J  \|  .  *  r,  ,f 

decrees  of  the  council  are  known  to  tt\  in«  Itnlmg  »,n*  whs*),  *  r 
the  Greeks  to  levy  tolls  on  pilgrims  to  the  dnimu  and  mdA  ,  >  nr 
ing  the  states  of  the  league  hi  keep  in  icfutr  Slimy  tou»  rsiP,  1  *  use 
to  Delphi.  Against  a  state  which  tr< spaced  ujujii  , * f i %  *{,  q*.  b  >  |q;. 

god  it  had  the  power  to  declare  a  "  su  red  "  Ad  d-  ■:  ;  >* 

cil  sometimes  championed  the  eause  of  Hellas  a  ■  .ooU  s  <. 
tion  or  individual,  it  never  acquired  a  r<'tugiu,vj  *  <>*,  ,  pi 

the  Greeks;  and  notwithstanding  its  <  ;i *<i4 oi>.tI  partn  »p  U;*.n  is 
ical  affairs,  it  remained  essentially  a  religious  orfiio  *jjMn  ' 

Hegemony.  A  union  religious  at  imdn  Msdrd  is  }.«*,  ,.«>■  sAm,  A 
especially  when  it  contained  a  state  of  superior  pmom  -  T 

ambition,  tor  example,  tin*  Boeotian  umplm  h  *<>;«,  ,  y,  »p  »r, 

were  Poseidon  and  Athena,  was  converted  into  4  tedmd 


tion  of  the  council;  Botsford,  “  AiuddO>iuoP  m  i  l  A:  Hug'  vA'’  i/T  ’  -  “*  A 
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Thebes.22  Its  constitution,  which  developed  toward  tfe*  cud  *u  tne 
fifth  century,  grouped  the  states  of  the  league  iu  mm  t  '  ^'hH 

equal  in  population.  These  units  were  equally  mptvmsmd  in  Pa- 
federal  magistracy,  council,  and  court,  and  had  c*pu!  mikt  and, 
financial  burdens.  It  provided  further  for  a  refer*  ndum  m  ;m  m  mt 
matters  to  the  states,  and  seems  to  have  admitted  <4  an  nan 
from  the  states.  Theoretically  the  arrangement  cm 4  ehm: 
able;  but  in  fact  the  Thebans,  who  constituted  mur  <a  tlu-  ck-wn  mom 
of  representation,  dominated  the  federal  policy/4 

These  examples  will  suffice  for  illustrating  tie'  otnpbc  and 

the  earlier  experimentation  with  political  unions  til  LiLr  i  HJwr 
confederations  will  be  mentioned  in  the  eon  mo  *4  flu,  o  u?  /t  I  T 
brilliancy  of  the  Greek  mind  in  devtdrtg  mmum  *4 
however,  was  for  a  long  time  more  than  olivet  In  flic  e  v  e  .  -n  ^  md* 
vi  dual  ism  of  the  small  republics,  to  whom  MWormyn  eLly,  cu<\en-  o 
was  the  breath  of  life, 

22  II,  iL  506;  Strabo  »x,  2.  26,  Lum,  i%  ,U  I 

23  Ox,  Hell,  xi.  2;  BoLsfoni,  Pul,  AH  Quuit,  \\\,  j  •  «  '  -  » 

ADDITIONAL  KFADtMi 

I.  Developmknt  of  Forms  of  UmytNMimt  \*4mic  IP  G  r.  M  /  \  P 

ch.  xx;  Greenidge,  ( treek  (  oust.  Hist ,  t  |i  h,  Whr/’r  i  ^  t  •  Hi, 

Fowler,  City-State  of  the  < /m  Aw  and  Roman  >t  »J» »  »  u  P  »  <*  .  I*' 

Griech,  Gesch,,  56-05 ;  SwoIkkU,  linn  h  Slant .  »,  \o  It  -  <  <>» 

d.  griech ,  Antiquitdten,  til  (1H,  21  tKL  I'UtHoff  ,  tl  M  b'i4  •  F  !•  e 
Public  grect  4,W>0  (mmumhv  and  tvt jm:\  r 

II,  Leagues.-**  General ;  Fraucott**,  II,  u  do  .  m  i  n  •  ’*  '■  y 

des  confederations  et  des  liqurs  darn  k  Urfir  ,ttit  /«/  A’  t  !  it  #  -  ,  f, 

Belgique,  1001,  pp.  04<l  mij;  Ilmutnh  t ;  F  ,  t  •*  m  *  •  >1  »  /*.  <♦'**.•  n 

an  Analytical  Reference  Syllabus  ( rmuwwiH  of  V-h  r|r,  mm  /  m;  <  j 
cnees.  Boeotian  league;  Botsford,  G  W,  *'  i  \m  **,d  a  ?/• 

Boeotian  League,”  Pot,  Set,  { hmtt ,,  XXV  f  PUm f,  mt  a, (  n  ; ;  w  *■  p 
Staalsaltertiimer ,  24*004,  Amphii  tv«mv  Bulky  4,  Y,*f  «4  *,  j  , 

Brit,,  11th  ed, ;  Ikmrguet,  K„  fSAtimmAration  futon,  *"*  *  /*i  .  oe  nwo  ■  ^  or 
au  IV  sifrle  avant  J,  { \  (Par in,  D#«s’4 1  #  mL/m.  |  ‘$u  ^ 

Amphiktione,”  Klio,  VII  (1007 },  S2  72 ,  Wdrh,  I'  ft,  |Cr  1/ rV-  P-  t-sp'o, 

tione  in  der  Zeit  tier  iitolhehen  Herru  haft  ( Urtiio,  I^I!  * 


Vi%%  m)*A  \hrtf  t  -  4*  f-  ■  »  *  ;  ,♦*  ,  ^f*4 

•  1  l',/  f  ’ '  *■  '"i  •  J-'"!  -  'li  !  if  •  >•■  r,r f  ,' \  4  t 

m  -  ,  1  ’  "  •  »  -  1  *i  i  •  \ '  i1  • ' '  k.  <  >  % \  ,  \  \ ‘f ' ,•<  |  ),»<>, 

'•  !  -  *■  .  l"  •  •  «•  i.r  !  'f  t'  .Vi,"’  !  «,  r.-'*tr  4 

flit  "  *  *f'  —  >*  1  if  '  -  >'  v*  *  '  **  -'  •  r:/.-*  fV  v  t'-fttui 

-  <  '.It.i'i  \.  »  *  _  '  j/I  w  ■  a”  tf  <  |t  it  t'i'tjs* 

n  *  ^  *  ’  :  '  '  ‘  '  ",fr  t(  VA r  r&  **.‘|«* 

•Mr  lu  » Iff!  if  ill  lliir  pJltf  til  ttif  firi>§  1 

,V'***r*  4'/:  r,  -  '  ",  '  f  .  ‘  -  it:  ^  *  •*/,, ;  r?  -  «  m 

.  '  ■■'  ,  n  *  "I  f  1  M  tt  .V.  ■: 

-;if  '  f  t  y  it  V,'  f  ;f  t"t  't  4i  t  ' 

"  I  ^  .  I’  ,  '  •  v  ”  '  o  f  ■  *'  *  ,  •"  \  ’  *  11  ",  f  ‘.  '  1  %'*v  ffi1  At  t 

'  '  •'  ’  1  '  -  >  *J<  »  /  '«  t  »  *  **  r  '  '  *  :  *  *  1  v  i •>  >"  ■’  ‘  ftM 

*•'  ’  1  ‘  <'>,  y  f  ,  '  M  »t  t-  !.•  ,  '  ■>.  !  >  i  ,  *'  .  ‘  ’  *'  ft 

*  '  ‘  ■'  t  4  '  *  *'  '  -  ’  '  -  '  >  f  •  l»i 

»  "  "*  J-  ’  *'  If  .  .  1  '  1  11  3  V  ,  1  ,  „  ,  1  V  I  i  i  '  «  ''  »  ’  •  '  ,  I  ’  !  I  'S  If 

<  ^  '  * 

'';fl  il  !  ?  f  '  I  )  1  *  )  1  i  #1  ‘  ’  '  j '  1  .,5'  .  %  4  '<1  t  1  '*  rt1"’  1  ,f  -V,1  <»#/  t*J 

#  F  li 
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and  the  colonists  when  they  came  to  Crete,  adopt* » I  ?!w  low.  each 
they  found  existing  among  the  inhabitants/’  *  IVL  f  , ■/  b  m  b  i  - 
the  opinion  that  the  institutions  which  uc  arc  •  a  '  •*  1 
as  peculiarly  Dorian  existed  in  the  native  uttm  os  Cm?  C  %  !  »*> 

Dorian  immigration.  Society  in  LyeUm  and  cl  mu  hew  w j, ,  w  t  oe  e  4 
in  stereotyped  classes  such  as  we  expect  to  find  in  on  C  L  t  *  c  f 
civilization.  Most  bought  slaves  were  in  the  uitn  tTn;/n  •/  w 
mestic  service.  Higher  hi  rank  were  the  wrt\  pub's  ,  ww*  , 
private.  “These  slaves  (serfs)  have  some  reptile  H  swm 

vals  in  Cydonia,  during  which  no  firemen  niter  f!w  mu ,  urn  t'c 
slaves  are  masters  of  everything*  and  li*i\e  the  tight  not*  ‘  *  P  , 
freemen/’5  Their  family  and  business  right  *  vn  o  ctiw,  w  >  ■  * 
they  were  carefully  protected  by  law.  Acs  m;  b,  •  . 
various  social  grades.  Lowest  were  the  p»*H*«  *  t,  **  *!«/?,  *  ,  y  -  \ 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  in  subjection  to  minim  t  ¥L  L-  •  J  on 
of  their  condition.  The  citizens  of  a  free  4  in  vy,  ’  »  :„«/  5  m,  , 
common  or  noble;  all  were  alike  warrior-.  bung  m  fb  ,  a-  4  4,-y  i 
entiated  from  the  farming  class  bv  a  law  of  Mom  ■  I  /  m  t  *  ,  ,* 

tant  features  of  their  life  were  their  militate  »dm  bm,  mb  d 
public  tables/1 

Training  of  children  and  youths*  flic  Colic  u  u  ,  ? 
read,  to  sing  the  traditional  songs  and  tu  ;  l  a  - ,  ' 
lyre*  two  instruments  inherited  from  Minmii  Uur  V  .  y, 
age  they  were  taken  to  the  public  tabic  to  u  of  ,  ?f  ?g,  ,  , 

Clad  in  mean  garments  wlihh  were  raivh  Moo-vd,  tl  ,  *  v  . 

food  together,  sitting  on  the  ground,  I  lie  bum  <rt  , t  f  ( 
table  were  organized  in  a  eompam  under  a  um.no  |  hr 
thus  formed  took  rudimentary  training  tor  w,,u  md  u„,  4a  : 
battles.  When  they  reached  tin*  seveun mill  m  ?i,  t,C  *  y,*(  < ,<  . 
ized  in  troops  each  under  tin*  leaderddp  ui  %  nJ*L  n  o  b  n  »,  T ,  * 
father  supervised  its  training  and  enformt  dimplem  ■■  «*„  .  uoe 
appointed  days  troop  mounters  troop,  man  bow  in  tim  t  th  >  ,  ne  5 
of  pipe  and  lyre,  as  is  their  aHom  hi  aitiul  w 4 ♦-  t  ,  ,\p  p, .  u,  ,ui 

bers  who  have  reached  the  mftibcd  age  4?  *  hn( T  4  ?,  na, 
They  do  not  bring  their  bricks  home  forthwith,  Ur  a,  m  i.?}\h  *  *  r  < 
are  able  to  attend  to  household  matter^  The  do?m  Mf  ,  J ,  ( 


n^rrr  v  \  f )  i  \«’j  i  *  \  r  su  »\ 


ftJ 

til  *  d*>  /j  ’■  4'  ’  f  >*  4  *  '  .  :  ^  kt'  ,  14  I  m*  4;  ! i «  «» #  *A  i  f!m  * 

444  *1 1  -  n  •  ’  ?r  f4  (  I'  <  .  •  ,3,  m -s  v  tv  m 

“  -  '  1  ‘  4  /l  :  4-  m4  *  *  1  :  1  4  I  *'■  m  4v  f  4 't  i  i  m  vt  u44 

IHxUw  Uihk m.  I  4  I  ">  1  ->  u'  •,  ,  >  1  f  '< r*  «  m  a  •  *4*  i  <  vvm  4 

liV  4i  *  *>  1  fv  4  4,  i  ,  ;  ,  /4  ^  5  >  .  /  -  ‘  -  ..»  1'  h  !  4 -I  n 

in  -4‘,/  m  i  4  v #  :-,  '  ^  v<m  A  4  **•  '*  mmmi  4w  f  ami 

4^  ’  •  1  >4  A  1  '‘  t  ^  '  4>  4  /tw- »  s,V’  *N.«*  '•  .r*  *4  Us  <  in 

llir  4vv*  ,  41  -  1  4<  'm  \4  4<  :  '  *  -  '  ,  m  •  *  \  ;•*,•«,/.*  \n  ,i»*  V'.tf 

"  -A  *44  u  14  4,  ‘  4  ,  '  I  v  n  i  tbrnt  i  nMv 

4>  ’1  *  -<  >"’1'  ,1  *  -  '»  '  '  '  ;  i  ,  >.  >  4V*  m  Ul  .  :  **hl  ”■  m  Mmlt  a .  Itll* 

f  *44  .  Av*.  %i  fA-  ,.  iA  *■'  4  Km-  r  ?■  A  m**  tf4  uu<‘!M 

Iftr  *^^.4  *  v  i'.4  /  ' ,  nu?AilUh  I  ill! 

%’  y‘:  fh><  If-  '  '’  I  ,  -r  ,  ,  ':?r  it!  '  'S.iAn,  ,*4  S.t  r»in  4 

ll%\  '  ‘  “  ■  ,  l  1  ' 1 1  '  f 1  1  ”  - «  t  1  ■*  *  *'  ^  if  ?!  |4i!4^ 

t  .  * 

Milif.itv  iin4  *j$  ilu*  %ukmn^  T  *'»'  !  Hi 

ktt'  r  '  S  ■>  4’  '*  •  "  ‘  l  -f  I  *t  ^  ”’A*  >  ,  *  m4  fllll 

«/  k  ’  !'  .'  *  >  *  /-  f  4  /.:  !  ,  ■  ■  ;  '  l  n  !'  f  *»4 

III  4'  ■  s  .  -  ,  .  '  ^  ,  \  ,  »4#  ,,  » I J  a,,. 

..  ‘  .  1  4  1 4  . .,  *  ;'  -  *  .  ,(  ;  ,  1  s  ‘f  1  ',  *4, ,  ■.  (  j/1,  '•*;  ■  ,|  in 

.  ’  ^ :•  -  “  "  /  -  .  . r  '  '  r  "  ‘  44  ;  i  i  4-  4  *4  f .’-!  ‘ 

v-  !  i"  ‘  t  *  <  ..  •  -  '  -  J  '  h  *  4  "  ,  '  4  /s,  u  ,  llir 

1 4,'-  '•  %  '4',  ,  ’  ,  J  -  |  *  v  ,  s  ,••  t.  /  ,  ?  h:*  • 

4,^.4-  *'  4  *  '  !  ■  I  *  ?  ^  -4  4  ,?!  ',  ',  4  '  ,;t  \  \  '  ku  4; u;."  '  "f  4< 

I  fill  «  -<  4.4  ;  .,  •  ‘  4  .»  ;,  ;  ’  ,  » ''  1  ,  ;  !  1  ‘  -  )4  f  /'■-  •;  i  ‘>4  *  *>UV' 

1 4 » t  .  i  4  1  '  1 VJ 

|#w!llif,4!  lirt,  14  ^  '’4^4^,  4  u?/  •  l  *  *  ail 

f  .  -  .  ,  >  ' f  ‘  1  ,  ■  :/  /’  -  r  *  o  ■  1  '  44,  *  l  *  )'  * 

Ilf  ,  ■’  >  4(J  ,  ,  ,  *  ‘  '  ■  '  '  1  4  4  -  *.  4  -  4-  d 

inliiiiiHilfallt^r  Infill  it  Him,  ami  rfili»frw|  il!»t  i|4ifir  anning  llir  iiiiini:*. 
|  4«  4 '  ‘  \  f  4  4  ,  *J  '/  4  4  4^  .  ■,  '.n  4  I  -  "  -  ,  :  ft  i  f  -  At 

an  1 4  .  •  d  *K  !  <  -  ..  '  -  ?  *  -  -J  m  '  *  n  w  •  \  . .  i  t  4  ^  a  4> 

’  -f  4,  4'  ,4  O  'l,  ,  ;  4  •  '  *•  ,  '  i  4  -■  '  m  -  f4  A‘ 

14  A'  14'*  ,,  **  *  *  s  4i  1 ,  i  '  '  *  |  - .4  •, '  id/'j  < «'u  4, [ *’  4m»'l  ,j  -‘u 

K,U‘,  -i  44  f  %  ?1  ^  4 1 '  '  ’4  4  '  4 

f  ”  !< '  11  ’4  “  ,  '  ' 

*  *  ,,  ,  •  •  '  .  , .  ,  IS  '  1  ]  !  .  (  %  ‘  "  •  :  ''  j  I,  s'  ?/■  *I‘ 

|  *  • »  *  '  ■  f 

•  If  I  mm*.  •  » |“  !«4w?«(t*i  * 

#  ‘*  ■  , ' 

j  ;  *  / 
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IL  Lmiuukmox 


Political  unification  of  Laconia,  In  Laomi.i  eondumu  -  u^r,*  m 
some  respects  similar  to  those  of  Crete.  Althtmyh  yu  h  eT  \  J  ^  ? 

percentage  of  the  Laconians  were  of  northern  t/t  ikm 

civilization  owed  more  to  the  Almoans  than  to  the  InT*  Too,  ^  *  » 
race.  Unlike  Crete,  Laconia  contained  one  t  itv  s-.eii 

which  excelled  all  the  rest  in  military  power.  Adonis  cy^'.;  hi 
cated  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  pmfabH  « umw  ovdjoe  » 
wider  area  and  larger  population  than  am  otSirr,  \\Al  urn-'* **  ,y  5  c  M 
with  northern  blood,  this  city  brought  all  Loom  »  i  h,  ?  •  ,  - 

(eighth  century).  Adjacent  communities  .die  airbed,  s  d*r  d 
the  others  to  subjection  as  perioeei.  The  nearer  n  >ai!t  11,1 ,  $'<„  ?  ■  v  „)%j 
wealth  and  temporarily  a  richer  cultuu*  for  the  <1* wnmou  so  *, 
more  enduringly  the  growth  of  the  xt  rouge -4  iiiibiao 
Hellas,12 


e. 


i  if . 
?Y*fi 


■  |  Os 


juacoman  culture  or  me  seventh  century, 

century  the  commercial  relations  of  Sparta  with  tin- 
bore  cultural  fruit.  On  invitation  the  I.cbusi  „m  |,; 
came  with  his  seven-stringed  ('retan  lyre  to  Sparta  *, i  dj  . 
disturbance.  The  Greeks  were  far  more  .ten .itn.'  lu  :<r{.*,. 
are;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  apprrt i.it*-  (J>i  m  s,,'  ■  » 
hortative  verse  sung  to  a  strange  and  inademd  ■}»« i * 

afterward  Thaletas  of  Gortvn,  invited  hv  tin-  Njuttan-.  lu  \ 
city,  brought  with  him  the  ehornl  song  and  d.UiM-  1  !»•  « 
applied  originally  to  the  daneing  pla<e,  then  t«>  the  ej,  uu 
ers,  and  finally  to  their  song.  The  I’virlii.  witdiu.'h  ; 
have  invented.  However  that  uu\  he.  he  ihUn^in, «%i  p  .  ,  ,,,, 
In  music  the  Spartans  found  a  powerful  imminent  u.r  >,  l(!  ,  J 

no  state  employed  it  with  equal  sum*,*,'1  r 
find  Akman  active  at  Sparta.  A  hint  from  4„  -want  »  . . 

led  to  the  view  that  he  was  a  I.vdiun  from  Sards,  \,  ,.i! 
speaks  the  Done  tongue  and  identity,  him, It  |h.„,  a.i  , a--,'.. 

‘hough  fraKraemuly,  ,{„■  ,t’ .'t  [ 

vations,  h$At,  twirinnirur  with  v r  , »<«,*  Ht«*  u  <■,», ,r u  a, , 

yr  :;y ; -  y:::y  •  : 

’•= '  ■  • 

-w  --  - > ; .  v. ::: 


i'Ki.n;  ym>  i  vt  *\ 


#5 


ill**  ,  III  ;  ,  4)  «»>  m  tv  if,  i  %  **<  H  b  vil«n  hn  1%'t 

>,f  1  n  1 1  »v*  ,4,  „  bn  v  *  *•  b  '  *hy  ?*t  *  ?  /w  vtl  !^v*  tvi 

v  ‘,l'  ‘  i  n  v  "'« ■  /*«!  ,  *  v  ;  \  /  *„v  v  i«m  i.  h  n '? t  t,  bv  ,  h  'V 

il>  ^  "*  v  4v  t b '  »**  )v  4v  '  ,<,,’.l.*,/1jM,:  M  ||  irut  ■  ,  \  i  4i  vu 

Itir  ,*< 4  *■  >  V;  ^bv,  '  b  **,'»,  f’  v  twb  I  :  j  .'  i  i  *n  I  |V4y  » ** 

*  rh  >  '  *  *’*  n.  n*  /  b  •  <  ♦*' !  *  h1'**1  ?b  \fu  1  it  4*  >*j  w  <  ,  4  ttbtn  r 

til-  /'*»  ,  *•»  ‘"'..tu  tur  tt  b  hU  nt*tuv:  *  hrtn  to  tbn 
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Second  Messenian  war,  about  650.  At'u  r  tls  i  H  |  jjU<  ‘ 

of  other  Lacedaemonian  wars  with  neighbors,  nut  alt 
There  were,  too,  internal  disturbances,  with  It  d<  f;.c  ud 
reputation  of  the  state.  Taking  advantage  of*  tkmr  wn! 
Messenians,  supported  hv  A rgives,  Arcadian*,  and  IU  .m.m  < 
In  their  first  struggles  with  this  powerful  coalition,  iUr  1  ; 
ians  were  beaten,  and  lost  courage.  If  \vu*  the  mod  * re  a 
of  their  early  history.  Wealth,  art,  poem ,  the  r*  tut.irt.  m  ,  ,, 
developed  here  as  nowhere  in  the  penitiMiIa;  in  tb*  pm  ml  > 
and  comfort  the  Spartans  were  fust  losing  fia-ir  v.  vhhc  »  U  a 
was  under  these  untoward  conditions  that  bumm  »  wv 
to  inspire  and  guide.  He  was  not  march  a  port  ice  a  <*  m 
military  leader,  as  was  Solon  short!}  aftmurd  m  Vivo  , 
his  generalship  the  Laconians  conquered  \U  .mm  J*«  t  * 
he  roused  his  countrymen  to  tight  and  die,  if  tm>  d  b\  m?  m 
land,  setting  before  them  as  an  alternnthe  to  \;aci  <  m  ,  > 
ing  beggary.  44  A  noble  thing  it  b  to  die  a  \  ds  on  m.m,  ; 
the  front  line  of  warriors,  in  buttle  for  the  bibb  .i;«i  \j, 

ous  of  all  fates  is  ter  leave  one's  eh\  and  fertile  m  Id  m  !  o 
begging  with  a  dear  mother  and  aged  father  ,md  mb-  Pm 
wedded  wife.1’  After  a  long  ban!  -trmwb  fb*  \f,  .  .«M 
failed  to  escape  from  tlie  country  nsumed  the  mb  m  ,  .*  j, 

Conquest  and  the  land  system.  In  hm  *  aim  ,» 

had  readily  admitted  the  higher  Hu-  to  utmm  hr*  f,.t 
removing  to  the  governing  tityd’  In  ltd.  urn  A!  ,  ,».p  d 
became  the  private  property  of  the  Spartan  ufm  n  ,,  f  wp 
senia  was  subdued,  the  Spartans  dhtrihoM  mmm  .  q^s; 
broad  district  extending  through  tin*  centra  »?f  tj.  n  im,  wg 
western  coast  All  the  towns  dbappeafnl  loan  tm  ,  u  ,m  p 
had  disappeared  from  central  Lat ottia. 

The  lot  assigned  the  individual  Spartan  w  , »  m  up  p  .  ,, 
supply  him  with  severity  medimni  of  Lirim  c-1  p*  , 
twelve,  and*  oil  and  wine  in  proportion,  T‘li* ■  t  urn .  but 
by  the  state  were  hereditary  and  imimuhy  t  eh  *  f  h /V,  , 
bought  and  sold,  and  in  time  it  luvuiiir  pmmm  bhr  m 
bequeath  the  hereditary  lot.  The  rcailt  hl  tint  dim  p* 

l7Arte.ITO.il.  9.  17.  JJJO  »;  .  , 
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with  oil.  They  had  no  bed-clothing  but  slept  in  th«  ir  *  urn- ** 
piles  of  rushes  they  had  gathered  front  the  lank  -  *4  fin*  Urno , 
Under  the  direction  of  their  captain  tlu  v  mini  tin  ir  mm  m  ,4 
the  bigger  boys  bringing  logs  for  the  fire,  tin'  -mailer  *!(.dbm  mm  m>e 
herbs.  They  contributed  also  what  they  had  stolen  font  the  n*. 
or  from  the  tables  of  the  men.  Theft  w.m  em  mra  <  i  a  ■  :  * 

in  agility  and  cleverness;  one  caught  in  tin*  ;n  t  wan  | aim  La  4  mr 
clumsiness  by  flogging  and  fasting.  Their  m  L  a  m  m 
made  scant  as  an  inducement  to  ingenuity  in  prouding  mb*  t, *,  ,?m4  am 
a  means  of  developing  tall,  slender  bodies,  (tine  a  no*1  lie*  mm  me 
test  of  endurance  was  applied,  when  at  the  altar  nt  Atfrtm  .  *  imime 
the  great  Minoan  goddess,  the  laws  submitted  m  a  tbrnemm  s  m/ 
endured  to  death.  The  severe  training  resulted  not  unh  m  amnmth, 
agility,  and  endurance,  hut  also  in  a  quiet,  modeg  hm?tm  ;  mi  i  U  b  i  * 
no  parallel  in  modern  life.  The  young  Spnrbtim  walk*  4  tm  ?m  i 
their  hands  within  the  folds  of  their  eloak-s  their  emv  pmd  ms  bo- 
ground  before  them,  u  You  might  sooner  e\fmi  4  -.mm*  re.se,  ?s> 
find  voice  than  one  of  these  Spartan  youths  p?  diwtf  1 L  m,  *  4  4 
bronze  statue  were  less  difficult.” 

Barrack  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the  votifit  bn  atm*  a  to  m  5;  mm 
to  service  in  the  field.  It  was  now  permitted  him  to  us  on,  bet  f  a  4 
long  time  he  could  see  his  wife  only  bv  stealth,  In  f  ,m  i  !m  4  i 

the  enjoyment  of  a  home,  but  passed  Ids  entire  lib*  tn  m;!n  r  ,  4  4p 
eating  and  sleeping  in  the  barracks.  At  the  ,.m  m-  m  ■  :  ,  ‘ 

a  syssition  (mess).  It  comprised  about  ttftwi  meiiihmm  wh<«  fdb>4 
vacancies  by  cooptation,  Their  ballots  wriv  bread  omnb,  md  u 
great  a  value  did  they  set  on  ummituih  that  a  mnde  idm*:  *  b  44  r 
sufficed  to  debar  a  candidate.  Each  member  *  moribund  fim  ?  imjbh 
share  of  barley,  wine,  cheese,  and  tigs,  with  a  liftL  »  mb  be  brnme  <. 
Their  meat  was  chiefly  pork  and  wild  game,  Hr  darner  mm  a  a 
ingredient  of  their  famous  black  broth ; 


If  you  should  live  in  facaAeittoisb  iamtvt-*, 

You  must  comply  with  alt  ihr  ia  tUuet  ttm’m 
Go  to  their  spare  phddifta  fbf  ^tpfm 
And  feast ym  their  hktek  himh;  md  mi  dmfrnt 
To  wear  hem*  whisker^  and  htk  -,}  r 
further  than  this;  hut  k**rp  lie*  old 
Such  as  their  eounh  y  <  b  it  Is  « tin;  pel w*  ■ 
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lectual  level  than  their  husbands  We  hear  mu  h,  fen,  re*  fVyr 
patriotism.  They  held  up  before  husband,  ^  « ■*  ’  •  1  1 ' 

Spartan  standard  of  honesty  and  valor.  In  ,:d  <b  '  ‘  '  1  • 

of  Sparta  alone  ruled  the  men.  Vet  itoPuthmuhim  ;  f  p  h  ,  *  ? 

other  writers,  Aristotle  lays  severe  stricture-  on  tlmm  • ; *•  - r , *  *,  *  ,  mg 

it  may  well  be  that  thev  deteriorated  before  r ;  •  .•  ■  *  b 

were  they  in  the  fourth  centurv  as  to  prove  in  fmr  ;  e  ,  <  e  „ 
greater  mischief  even  than  the  enemy/' 

A  self-imposed,  socialistic  despotism.  W  ^ •  ; 

Sparta  a  socialistic  community  under  a  veil  mien  A  b,  f  e  ay 
which  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  ideal  fb  *e  v*  i  *  b 

eradicated  the  family  with  its  powerful  moral  imhui  %  •:  d  ;  •  b  \ 
marriage  of. its  sanctity,  compelling  all  flu**  p  n  .<  m  j  :  , 

as  their  parents,  and  making  it  a  fun*  lion  <>r  fm  » d, b  i  ■  V  *  , 
admonish  and  to  chastise  the  younger  a*  tlimr  tlebh/e  b  ,  . 

education  almost  exclusively  to  ph\  T,d  eeo  i  ,  / 
stunt  the  intellect  and  the  imagination,  Tim  n  dm  m  b  ? 
showed  themselves  but  gradually  with  the  lap**  of  , 

Social  classes*  Among  tin*  Spartan*  uo.-  A-  g  •  *  ,  *  vb 

Highest  in  nobility  wen*  tin*  two  royal  taimlie  »  tnee  Ve  t  >  >  *  ■, 

tively  were  taken  the  two  kings,  Below  \wtv  oflri  ;»»*:  /e  ,,  ,  ,  ; 


who  alone  were  qualified  for  memfrrbitp  in  ?fm  eenyei,  \  .* 

council).  Still  lower  were  the  »ia^  *1  » Minome  ,,  *};■•  * 

enabled  them  to  contribute  to  the  sv^itia,  ,md  eL?  em.  a.  ,  >? 

able  to  undergo  the  training.  All  mho  bad  tit,  .»*  qruhm  ?e  e , 
“peers.”  Those  who  failed  in  either  rc'.jr*  t  inn-  M  m-.i/  ,*  ,  )  ; 

latter  were  undoubtedly  debarred  from  pobtit  4  * jn  »  v/m-h  b , , •,* 
ever  they  could  resume  on  making  good  the  4rfn  e  ,  * 

Helots.  Reference  lias  imidentath  Ion  made  u,  ttr  b  ■;*  m  vW<» 


were  sens,  like  tho.se  ot  Crete. 


MiM  profuf-ih  li,t  i  u',..yriL 
class  of  Mi  noun  serfs,  increased  In  ♦  oiiqut  p  ymb#  t  * 
time  by  debt  and  oppression,  till  fmafh  the*  *  nm  »,*  b*  M,u*  » 
their  masters  in  number.  They  were  a  *dgtn*d  m  •  }t?p;  g, 
citizens,  who  were  forbidden  to  enframing  \hm  m  *.  ■  dlYb  ■;  „  *  [7 
side  the  country.  The  idea  was  that  tlirn  Mmmvd  n*  \  ?  *  , , 

than  to  the  individual.  Thev  lived  with  tie  V  !  mob  •  -  ,  f  , 

23  Property  of  womm;  Aiist.  Ih4ti  ii  n  y,  i-(,h  n 

bV*  /viistotir-N  ,tr« ,  /w.i* »* ?  ■ 

lims  '  llbert* {(,K- CottAL  AntUi't  !**  *! '  t  ,/,d  n  b  ^  ; 
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of  subjection,  the  government  instituted  u  set  tel  polo 
crypteia^ comprising  the  most  prudent  young  men  of  * 
with  daggers,  these  policemen  were  accu>tonvd  m 
the  country.  Concealing  themselves  in  the  duUtntr 
by  night,  they  used  to  cut  down  any  helot  to  whom  moo 
To  avoid  incurring  thus  the  guilt  of  murder,  says  A  rdf. 
were  accustomed  every  year  on  entering  ofine,  to  pro* 
the  helots.28 

The  Spartan  domain  and  the  surrounding  perki 
and  helots  have  been  considered  in  connection  be*  uio<e 
dependence  as  lords  and  serfs,  as  well  as  Inatto*  of  tl 
tions.  Helots  were  found  onlv  in  the  homes  »un|  mo 
the  Spartans.  Extending  nearly  around  fhd  donuo 
of  territory  <x:cupied  by  the  perinea,  11  dweller*  around 
in  towns  or  cities  (poleis)  of  their  own,  about  a  lititntt 
Many  were  originally  free  but  had  been  rwluml  to  * 
Sparta.  It  is  equallv  dear  that  tiiauv  were  tolotiu 
Sparta,  in  part  with  immigrants  from  other  i  outline »  • 
of  the  Spartans  in  thus  surrounding  their  domain  ml 
colonies  is  evident.  In  the  first  plate,  fhn  willed  u 
provide  a  defense  for  their  territory,  More  impost!  * 
desire  to  cut  off  the  helots  from  the  unlade  world,  kn  * 
bors  no  opportunity  to  interfere  and  the  helot.  no  hope  n 
return  for  the  favor  shown  them  by  Sparta,  the  perm' 
guard  over  the  serfs. 

The  perioecic  towns.  Each  jierioecie  town  had  tm 
ment  usually  immune  from  Spartan  interferon*  e,  th 
were  personally  free,  and  as  in  any  Gnvk  4ate  mrr 
nobles  and  commons.  Their  equality  with  oilier  <»mi  , 
the  part  they  took  as  competitors  in  the  great  nation, d 
subject  to  the  Spartan  discipline,  they  eojuved  a  rd 
liberty  in  the  employment  of  their  time  and  In  the  do 
pations.  Many  were  farmers;  but  an  the  UtuU  had  ? 
the  ruling  people.^  a  great  mirnlrr  dnoted  ta 

ing  and  commerce.  They  worked'  the  iron  mine*  of  Mon 
and  manufactured  various  iron  and  st*v  1  fabrh  «,  ft  4 1  ] 
helmets,  and  axes.  As  worker  in  \mnm*  they  4mmnl  i 


i »  Anytotie,  n  Flat,  Lye,  M;  Phu*  Luei.  ,  mi  , 

fmhoru.H,  in  Strabo  vlii.  4,  It  *  s  /  I  ,#  »  n 

Imc,  Panath .  179.  ‘  *  ft  It, 
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The  amount  of  personal  liberty  whieh  the  yNsv  ;  ,  *  !  :  i 

enjoy  was  great.  Those  who  so  lived  as  to  incur  in*  al  ws.n 

picion  were  secure  enough  in  life  and  pro} »rm ,  \\ ■:  ?b.  ^ 

existed  on  sufferance  only;  for  the  ephors  had  ,4  1  ighf  to  orient  and 
put  to  death  without  trial  any  per ioecus  whom  tarn  am  yd  a  a,  ;• 
ous.84 

This  power  was  moderately  exercised*  and  the  bond  ot  urtmv  4  aial 
sympathy  whieh  united  the  perioeei  to  Sparta  ivinbmd  t:  , 

The  Lacedaemonian  army,  The  primarv  aim  11I  tbr  ** u  i a) 
organization  and  discipline  was  the  military  mfrrient*,  **s  SpyU 
The  germ  of  her  phalanx  was  a  Minoan  iitheii!  tittr  1  1 1  U 

her  rapidly  grown  exclusiveness;  (.!)  I>\  flu*  mpt-rior  n-ittlsn  ms.J 
extent  of  her  original  territory,  supporting  ,i  r,  nuth.tbL  l.u-.y  mito 
her  of  landowners  of  sufficient  means  to  enable  tlmu  t>>  mjntt.  tfi.-tu 
selves  for  heavy  infantry  service;  (J)  hv  the  .doom,*  ot  m  4,  o»;„.!r 
of  imposing  height  to  exercise  a  moral  power  of  pm!V«  SC'4‘  1 1  atfmd 
over  the  neighborhood,  compelling  att  umuial  drpmdaae*1  «.«<  da' 
strong  military  arm. 

In  the  time  of  Tvrtaeus  the  phalanx  bad  nn?  I  i’.n  bed  Pi**  *2  ?  r  4y  / 
development.  As  yet  the  warrior  held  no  tUrd  po  tnoo,  i  s n  j>  ifl-, 
depended  bn  his  own  courage  whether  he  would  mTs  r*  to  !o  ;,t 
rank  among  the  champions  or  farther  ha<  k  in  the  Itss  ns  t  md 

far  off  beyond  the  range  of  darts."  It  was  nteiitonou  .  m  tb  *  ious,,* 
men  to  take  the  iront  nmk.  Some  were  he.iv*  mi  0054  ,o,  I  otp.-i  > 
light.  The  heavy  fixitnun  won*  a  helmet  with  loin  .r-.t,  ,t  >) 
shield  covering  breast,  laxly,  hips,  ami  legs,  or  in  it,  pie.-  1  n.umt 
embossed  shield  with  a  cuirass  beneath.  For  uii. n  •  •  ii;,>  ,  .,utd 
swords  and  long  lances.  I  he  light  troop.,  <  min  Sum;  '  >tS<  tic  u 
bucklers,  in  loose  formation  hurled  stones  tr<>m  dun;  ool  tSu.  w 
their  polished  javelins.™  The  metal  of  the  prut,-,  tit,’;  w 

bronze,  whereas  their  weapons  of  offense  were  proluldv  n.n*.  »„,n 

which  the  mines  of  Laconia  abundantly  htrni  bed. 

In  time  the  citizen  body  of  light  tr.x.ps  w.o.  rlimmmd  a„i 
heavy-armed  were  organized  in  five  nuirae,  from  tin  llv,- 
mto  which  the  Spartans  came  to  be  divided.  A  *bvth  m,.r  1  ,t ,  ....urd 

for  the  kings  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  all  tm*  ttib,* ,  \  the 

number  of  Spartans  declined,  the  vmant  pUr,  in  tin*  i,i„m  M,r.r#. 
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supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  order  in  which  the  mndnbm,  ptv 
seated  themselves,  were  secreted  in  a  room  near  U,  where  Lk\  *  *msM 
hear  without  seeing.  By  the  loudness  and  extent  oi  fin*  ,n  *  Urn  tsion 
they  determined  which  was  the  more  popular  and  tin- 

successful  candidate.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  ftuf  lie1  wall  *?i 
the  people  expressed  itself,  not  by  a  majontv  ot  vofrp  Put  m  ilir 
intensity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  a^embh  a <  4  win  T  I  ho* 
method,  which  Aristotle  describes  as  eluldidp  rmidiH  adnwtP  d 
nivance  between  the  council  and  the  returning  Uunl  f < u1  tir-arriug 
the  popular  will.3* 

The  functions  of  the  gerousia  wen*  like  iho  **  of  the  ff-unun 
council  but  far  more  definite.  It  eon.ddered  mot,  ape  *  *o  b  ■  pt /  of  *4 
to  the  assembly,  and  assisted  the  chief  magistrate*  in  Pk  m  m  .  tvoo*‘t 
of  public  affairs.  It  exercised  jurLdu  tton  in  *  *  *  >  aft  re;  4  r  4> 
or  civil  status  of  the  citizens  and  in  all  import  mf  4  noun  d  ■  a  v  -  tn 
which  citizens  were  involved,  lire  p redden*  v  of  f ,  »,?  op*.  ,jp, 
belonging  to  the  kings,  was  in  time  trandWied  to  fir  enh  a  ’ ' 

The  popular  assembly  (apella).  The  4,j«Ti  j  »  o\*  ,  -m 
bly  —  comprised  the  fuilv  privileged  <  ifnvti  *  thnp  ,  *  >,  *  ,\ 

upward,  who  served  in  the  heavy  infawn  fTTu  tlv  x  '  Ln  , 
of  the  kings,  afterward  of  the  ephors,  it  rle*  tod  m  r;  ft  pr  ,  d  *■  oLd 
questions  concerning  the  succession  ol  Ump,,  and  i-n,  no*d  ».*•  od  %  e.q 
the  measures  which  the  magistrates  and  tourntl  rap*h  Lo.*  ;b?  p  p.n* 
it  As  at  Rome,  the  members  of  the  asnemhlv  loot  no  *  ?,  b?  e  <  >\p?  u  * 
measures  or  to  join  in  the  debate;  they  witr  arofh  kmf-1  y  *  b  ,»  •* 
ing  and  voting.  Everywhere  in  Hellas  however,  fie-  ,oprm-  uohi 
leal  authority  rested  ultimately  with  the  dnmm.W  ?oTs',r  .  j* 
and  at  Sparta  accordingly  it  was  vested  in  the  v.  rT  T  w  lv  - 
infantry.  I  lus  laxly  it  was  wlittli  wrested  the  *ti  -s  mam*  *■  ,  ti», ,  *  *  »«  ui 
the  kings.  The  assembly  did  itnl  exer*  v.r  u .  .twhumo  dr 
however,  hut  devolved  it  upon  a  Ui«ir*i  of  thr  rpfi-,  ,  L- *  -4  no  u 
ally  from  the  qualified  citizens,  Only  in  qu*  it??4i'*  o!  a  m  ,^1 

other  matters  of  unusual  importance  did  it  wvt  vc  thi*  ridu  w  *|  ,  < 

The  government  was  a  broad  military  nridix  re.  y  Mop-rrd  ;»*  4 
magistracy.40 
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island  of  Cythera.  Probably  it  was  he  who  led  the  Arghn  *  tn  ,»n 
overwhelming  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonian"  af  Ih  d.n  .  1  A-n  L- 

invaded  Elis,  expelled  its  magi stt rates  from  the*  ptvddru*  \  «♦!  thr 
Olympic  games,  and  assumed  that  office  himself.  Tlth  I  i  •  f  li.tr 
acterized  by  Herodotus  as  extreme  insolence.  Ih  :dtn  -  A  4 
over  Peloponnese  the  system  of  measures  already  in  vogue  in  Arguu 
he  left  a  permanent  impress  of  his  name  on  that  part  m  <*.w  -  -  fh 
imposing  personality  shed  a  sunset  glow  upon  the  departing  ghn,  h 
his  city.  While  bidding  fair  to  become  the  arbiter  of  UeiL  L-  tu  * 
dislodged  from  his  hold  on  Olympia  by  a  coalition  oi  Lu  ede  on  an  o? 
and  Eleians;  and  his  death  finally  put  an  end  to  ffir  h  id 

raised.  His  successor  on  the  throne  was  a  weakling.  who  *  him  rd 
scarcely  more  than  the  name  of  sovereign,  Atgto  na ,  rgu.'ifth 
in  no  position  to  set  bounds  to  the  expanding  power  of  I,  a  ada  anon  IJ 
Arcadia.  The  ambition  of  the  Spartans  fti%i  dttv*  Ad  g  ,rp 
ward.  There  was  the  tableland  of  Arcadia,  amsMmnA  y,ni!i 
mountain  ranges,  which  divided  the  country  into  4  number  m  ! - 1  >u-f 
In  each  basin  dwelt  a  canton  comprising  vewnal  ulht.v,  I  hr  ,* 
mountaineers  were  a  simple  folk,  liberty  loving,  unpoh -L-d  ,i:.d  u,41 
like.  Only  on  the  eastern  border  diet  tides  grow  up  totA'i  *  A  *  u-l 
tural  influence  of  Argos.  Here  were  three  till  g(if?\  ‘L  4,  kt  1  u  , 
menus,  and  Mantineia.  No  political  bond  utiitrd  fir  \r  4,di  .(  jlUl 
an  ethnic  sympathy  found  nurture  at  their  (ominon  Jtum  m  /  ,,  ,  lt 
Lycosura,  where  they  joined  in  festive  woiditp  \\  uhout  dg-ni 
knowledge,  the  student  of  historv  vet  gains  the  ttuft  th-4 

possessed  means  of  common  action  in  war,  In  finer  ,»*#,?!»•  f 
Laconia  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  lent  of  IVge  g  a  m%,  ,$ 
powerful  state.411 

Lacedaemon  wins  the  headship  of  Arcadia,  j  »„ 

Lacedaemonians,  after  their  conquer  «f  Me-mi.i.  .mll'tM  )w,. 
remain  at  peace  with  the  world.  Their  tmml.er  >  e.nv  ,td!  dmiMir 
increasing,  and  they  coveted  more  hind,  and  helm ,  'j 
political  organization,  framed  exclusively  for  «  a*.  „oH  d.|‘ ,;t', 
m  nothing  but  conquest.  Their  kings  anordinglv  ,,m  m  ,  rU- 
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and  Epidaurus;  and  afterward  Megara  anti  Angina.  tar  *  a-..  ■ 

of  the  sixth  century,  all  the  states  of  Peloponnese  excepting  Argolh 
and  the  greater  part  of  Achaea,  were  leagued  with  1  cd.nr.n m. 

Organization  of  the  Peloponnesian  league*  There  \\a>  n»»  gen  ■ 
eral  federal  constitution;  but  a  separate  treaty  united  each  *4aie  with 
Lacedaemon.  The  members  pledged  themselves  to  furnish  un\iuv\ 
forces  for  the  wars  waged  by  the  league,  to  serve  under  the  eotttitund 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings.  No  tributes  were  levied,  but  o**  a  umim! 
contributions  were  required.  A  congress  of  deputies  met  at  Sparta,  w 
Corinth  to  deliberate  on  federal  interests,  particularly  on  qua  an-:: 
war,  peace,  and  alliance.  The  allies  were  fret*  to  manage  filed  »nui 
affairs  and  the  burdens  of  war  were  light.  Their  rej  we  ami  at  ion  m 
the  common  diet  made  them  content  with  their  position,  lor  flow  leli 
that  they  were  free  and  had  a  fair  share  in  the  deliberation-*  f'h* 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  greater  part  of  IVh*j » itm*  r  w  i  ,f 
jected  to  Lacedaemon  is  therefore  wholly  iiude.tdmg  ?br  u 
rested  on  a  treaty  basis,  it  was  federal,  though  not  to  a  degree  after 
ward  attained  elsewhere.  Herself  under  the  rule  of  a  tVu ,  and  them 
fore  hostile  to  both  tyrannies  and  demoenu k*s  f„n edarinon  upheld 
oligarchy  among  her  allies.  To  this  end  she  osiiirtinie'i  tobiiemd 
in  the  home  politics  of  her  allies;  and  oeeaduuallv  dir  n*it  *  oinpdhd 
to  check  excessive  ambition  or  self-aggrattdi/mtrient  in  tin*  indnidoA 
states  in  order  to  maintain  her  own  hegemony,  To  beep  thin  .<rHr  * 
qualified  for  a  position  fraught:  with  as  mints.  burden  a*  h tie* 
Spartans  increased  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  e-u heurd  th- 
finements  they  had  formerly  allowed  themseUv*,  and  md  ib 

individual  more  rigorously  to  the  state,  For  the  |nir|«i.r  *  tie  iv «  v  4 
power  was  given  the  ephors,  who  in  the  sixth  mitttiy  Irg.ui 
sede  the  kings  as  heads  of  the  state.  However  *  rude  and  inipritr.  ?„ 
the  political  system  was  admirable  for  the  age,  fvqtn  uth  it  1  re  iM 
a  strong  well-centralized  military  force  at  a  time  wltni  the  *1  unpr  «n 
Oriental  conquest  began  to  threaten  Gm*»rdf 
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7TI!  CENTURY  ARMOR 

(Metropolitan  »»i  Art) 


CHAPTER  VII 

ATHENS:  FROM  MONARCHY  TO  DEMOCRACY 

I.  Monarchy  and  Aristockacv 


Introduction.  While  the  Lacedaemonians  were  <  rearing  ,t  ei«  if 
military  state,  Athens  was  developing  a  loin;  enHreh  dihront  ho,- 
Having  touched  upon  her  civilization  during  the  MiddL  V*.-  m  «»,u 
nection  with  the  general  condition  of  Holla,,  we  dull  |,,p,,A 
her  separate  history  from  that  period  to  the  reform,  of  t'lei  jj, ,  > 
Unification  of  Attica,  about  1000-700.  in  the  .\|;,,Wr . 


'  For  !};c  5;arJy  cultural  history  of  Attioi  the  too, (in ,  of  S.,nM»rt,.,  ,».n 
vases  with  their  paintings  an*  of  prmt.tiv  impniiam »*  ( ve  ^4  >,* 
few  but  valuable  inseript unn;  Id,  I;  Hirkn  !md  IWf,  C*  TV  \t 
i  f  Vim  (,f  many  other  rpigraphie  ami  an  final  utiiiug*  n«eA  1*a  n,<pr 
of  archons,  some  pre- Era  eon  ian  onlinam  **%,  mil  ihr  he  *  ht*i, ,  <t 
JnrlVw/1  (  h,ls!.,rrs*  Eontempoian  V,!  .  \r-  V  \r  . 

30-1  ‘to-soTm  ln'o’-imi ""  . . .  «!*»'.« 

drawing  mainly  rom  oral  tradition.  Of  , j 

himoos  Demon.  Amimti.m,  i'ldloc  ho,m-„  i*'.  :  '  '  ' 

£wJ\  l;<t'  s!""e  nia}'  if,  n-‘"!  '<»•  »><«»•  n-n.i.i  p.  t-  v, 

ealogies),  hphorus,  and  IheoiKimptis,  hoi  tiir  firitiimine,  . .  \n 
well  represented  by  Plutarch,  Woe;  Ami,,' ),  th  '  J’ 
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HELLENIC  HISTORY 


From  kings  for  life  to  decennial  kings,  751  l'-.,  m  own 

from  monarchy  to  aristocracy  wan  gradual ;  .md  t!w, ;,;b  <.  * -w, 

writer  informs  us,  we  may  lie  sure  that  if  w  t*.  1  u  ,  *  '  ,.nt  1  .  o,,. 

council  of  nobles,  who  alone  benefited  la  tk  .  ‘  I  e 

cordingly  have  been  this  bode  whit  h.  ,tk  m  m  ' 

century,  reduced  the  life  tenure  of  the  roial  ofts  ,*  m  w  dr  d-  *d-, 

Although  the  incumbent  was  still  termed  , 

.  ceased,  the  supreme  power  passing  to  the  *ontn  d  1  hi  -  y  ew  m 
fore  begins  the  period  of  the*  anVnu  r.n  \  d 
Aristocracy,  753-2  to  about  6$o»  As  the  dr*  wo  d  bus,;  w,  .  i 
incapal)le  of  efficient  military  leader  hip,  the  Mtm  ’  *•,  -  *  w  ,  g 

“  war-archon  was  instituted,  protuhl*  to  1  *  of  t!;,*  .ore,  w,  *  Jt<.f 

flict  with  Kleusis.  No  long  time  afterward  i!r  M  ■  k?m  !  »r  4  y„  de¬ 
posed,  and  the  royal  office  was  thrown  up.  u  m  b  k  •  g  .  |  g  „,t 

about  700,  the  office  of  an  lam  u,o  in  mint  -d  l  *•-{•>.,  t;  •  ,  r 

and  less  known  period  of  its  histun,  flit  nue;  m  ;  t-*,  >  g  .  rb 

vested  with  large  powers;  hut  gradmdh  jt  v  m  d  ;  *»{  1  o,  t 
till,  in  the  fourth  eenturv,  its  onlv  %  ivil  turn  mw  e  ^ 

widows  and  orphans  and  of  iSietr  .-mm*.,  I*  •  -  ?  ,  ,  ,g 

archon,  however,  in  addition  to  t!ir  dni?s*  p.,,*  ;  g  v  , 

formed  extensive  priestly  fun*  Hoik* 

Annual  offices,  683-2,  The  thesmothetue,  \  ,  tb  •  g  •  p 
,  magistrates  proved  too  strong  and  independent  m 

of  the  ruling  power,  all  offiu es  were  fti.uk  anno  d  r-  i.*,  ,  •  ,iK  *  ^ 
the  same  time  the  archon  superseded  the  5. 1  n  .*  *  *  g,  if  ,  »  g(  ,  *  ^ 

In  this  way  the  government  he*  ante  in  Pino  t-,  >a -jj  x ,  tV,  *  ^  ^ 

republic.  At  the  same  date,  or  dsorfh  od(  *  •,  -  ,1  f»  t 

the  six  thesinothetae,  "that  tlnw  might  r<n>*  4  ty.*  .,;,t  m  ,  ! 
and  keep  them  for  the  trial  m  uttendefn  "  1 J?  n  h  ,  f  , r  /w<  tli  y ; 

public  documents  and  luted  a,  judge,  in  tin*  1  y  ^  Vr 

of  the  law.  It  was  not  till  the  tinn*  of  sf4ff4l  M,  g  ,  4 

^polemarch  and  six  tliemioflirhie  wrm  hmnghi  t  "  "’f  f 

that  of  the  nine  arehons,** 


8W,,fajfr  thm%  hllt  lltf  ^  s.fs*.  . ,  f  , 

r!in/f  ***'?:  h  1  i*  n  * 
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more*  amiratt*,  Tlimiufitiiff  jr,  bi,‘^  b"  l  '  .**  *  •'  ’  ■  ' 

ably  lirgiui  ;l  r, .1/1^1!, .11  «,i  (jul  ‘  ,  •■  '  '  "  ; 

cponymims  magwuep,  ir.  4  *  '*  %  '  •  •  t  '<  .l£  >,  . 
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urgi  had  their  trades  unions  patterned  after  the  gentes  All  th 

blC.  ThIptrhadT,°f  “  “”“d  '»  »«  «>**«>  in 

feast  of  the  Apaturia  —  of  the  m  at  the 

the  dead.  On  this  occasion  L  ,  1  6Vldently  the  spirits  of 

Athena  of  their  phr^  ^ 

ciation,  and  celebrated  the  marriages  of  gldren  to  the  asso- 
phtutries  composed  a  tride  and 

II.  The  Timocracy  of  the  Heavy  Infantry 
About  650-594 

The  phalanx  and  the  new  terri+nWoi 
overthrow  of  the  aristocracy  and  th.  SSTf' F" 
form  of  government  the  s,„„nd  *  ””e 

Of  an  improved  military  system  This  ?  d  ^  gr0wmg  need 
introduction  of  the  Dorian  phalanx  by  the 

to  constitute  a  phalanx,  they  had  to  recruit  ds. were  to°  few 

the  common  landowners  wfinco  •  6  beavy  mfantry  from 

themselves  with  a  panoply.  ThiHiufcrteS  T**  t0  eqUip 

Athens  by  the  rise  of  industrial  cities  in  hP  g  Wf!  possible  for 
minished  the  cost  of  armor  Am  *"  neighborho°d,  which  di- 
who  were  to  be  thus  “  t  T™  intr°duced  to  Ermine 
Hved  and  what  P« ' ow^d ^  ^ 
was  necessary.  The  ear-W  „  „  •  “  g  territorial  organization 

had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  enlaSTerriSy^  Ithca  ” 

divided  into  four  districts  narrwl  ft  *,  P',  Attlca  was  accordingly 

nat  t0Wnsb^ps  naucraries. 

ice  the  people  were  divided  into  fourcW  Th'^  ?  SerV' 

whose  estates  free  frnm  ^  -u  '  Pen^acosi°niedimni, 

may  assume  that  thev  incln^  S  ’  d  th  blSbest  class.  We 
They  held  the  higher  offices  f13^  euPatrids  and  a  few  'commons. 

for  military  “d  funded 

vice  each  two  horses,  one  for  himself  and  the  other 
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for  liis  squire.  The  next  lower  class  comprised  tin*  htitplr  knight:- 
(hippeis),  who  furnished  each  a  single  horse  with  e ‘%tn  t-guip 
ment,  and  whose  obligations  and  privileges  were  in  gmauu!  mmrmr 
to  those  of  the  pentacosiomedimni,  The  dLlmithe  tcalfttv  o t  the 
system,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  el,t*N  entail, w  ’  * ■■  *LA 
men  ” — members  of  the  phalanx  tit  heav\  iutaub  \  1  he  **  01  tb 

class  comprised  the  poorer  folk,  employed  onh  a*-*  light  %  a> 

squires  for  the  knights,  or  in  the  east'  of  the  verv  pwtvu,  t«a  bh  r\ 
empt  from  military  duty.  All  the  classes  were  undoubted h  diguwd 
in  terms  of  produce  from  their  estates,  although  lor  tho*  pm  mb  a. 
cannot  ascertain  these  definitions.  The  phalanx,  t  nmoumh-d  b\  th** 
polemarch,  comprised  four  tribal  regiment-*  cm  Si  under  a  g*m*r  d 
These  institutions  were  created  probably  about  the  middle  «»$  the 
seventh  century. 

The  assembly  (ecclesia),  the  council  of  Four  Hundred  and  Om% 
and  of  the  Areopagus.  The  reform  nf  the  ,mm  bum  homed:  «u* 
political  fruit.  On  the  principle  prevailing  in  HrIL  fleif  ?L-  m?J; 
tary  class  determined  the  character  of  the  r  no  op  *  » 

infantry  constituted  of  themselves  an  a-iiuhh  U  i  f he  *  L-  ‘o..?  *u 
magistrates  and  for  the  transat turn  of  other  imp*  at  on  be  am  <  to 

this  way  the  aristocratic  counc  il  hM  in-  uppi  eCm  ?.  !  ^  1 

nection  with  the  revival  anil  reconstitution  of  tbr  a »  *-mbL  w  i , 
created  a  new  council  of  four  hundred  and  one  nomCe  s  *aho  h 
represented  the  tribes  and  most  probably  the  rum  rare*  U  w.md  p  , 
function  of  preparing  lulls  to  be  offered  to  the  a  vrmhh ,  to*  m  »v 

infer  that  it  possessed  some  administrative  duties  N * *u  n<*  tL*  m  u 

time  it  became  necessary  to  dbtinpubli  tfir  old  an  .?*#  t  un  eoo  b  b 
name.  Henceforth  it  was  known  as  the  Lomu il  of  the  Wopu  o  L- 
cause  it  convened  on  that  hill  for  the  trail aiftmi  *4  *  v  yu  b  -  b 
business  to  be  explained  below.  The  Amupxgiff*',,  **g  onom  Imp 
powers  of  supervision,  were  still  the  Aiitb  pmemmg  m  As 

political  privileges  were  graded  on  flic  ( u.L  »4  p>o»  .^d  ?,b 

franchise  limited  to  those  who  could  funiidi  a  powpU,  o*r  m  *>  *b 

scribe  the  constitution  as  a  "  timocracy  of  the  he^y  ins  rntn  * 5 


iri  aii  outline?  of  Iw*  nutonath'  t w»v  jU**  f-.'pi  |  ,*«  \ ^  j »  ,  i  J  , 
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The  idea,  not  found  in  Homer,  that  homicide  brought  Hlutioit  iiputt 
the  doer  survived  in  Attica  from  the  Minoau  Age.  I  he  trie  I 
place,  accordingly,  near  the  sanctuary,  under  the  open  Tv ,  th  it  no 
pollution  might  come  to  the  accuser  from  being  under  the  miiv  ro*a 
with  the  accused. 

Courts  for  the  trial  of  homicide.  Cases  of  wilful  murder  *  mm* 
before  the  old  aristocratic  council  sitting  cm  the  Areopagus  Hm 
punishment  was  death  with  confiscation  ot  property.  Another  »owl 
was  that  of  the  ephetae,  who  were  nobles  above  title  war**  of  age. 
They  sat  near  the  Pall  ad  ion,  a  shrine  ot  Pallas  Athena  at  Hi  dcr.m, 
for  the  trial  of  accidental  homicide.  The  penalty  in  tliL  *  a  •** 
temporary  exile  followed  by  purification  from  the  religion  •*  mini 
At  the  Delphinion,  a  shrine  of  Apollo  and  Artemi**  near  A  then  the 
ephetae  tried  any  who  confessed  to  homicide  but  <  laina  d  that  ho 
did  the  deed  in  self-defence  or  on  other  justifiable  ground.  d  Imv 
was  no  penalty,  but  at  least  in  some  cases  purifn  atiou  wu .  !, 

If  a  man  while  in  exile  under  sentence  of  the  ephetae  vv  i  *  a» »  u  -A  « a 
wilful  murder,  he  was  liable  to  trial  by  the  same  •  out!  at  dm  Pl?,o* 
atto,  a  place  on  the  coast  The  accused  ww*  not  peumtmd  m 
pollute  the  land  by  his  presence,  hut  pleaded  lit  >  i  aiy.r  xn  i 

moored  near  the  shore,  while  the  ephetae  heard  him  Horn  tie*  H-  Hi 

The  penalty  was  the  usual  one  for  wilful  murder,  \  >ft!l  J r  * « 
religious  idea  is  illustrated  by  the  court  con.-isting  of  Mug  ,md  trH" 
kings,  sitting  at  the  prytaneion  town  hall  withm  the 

Here  were  tried  cases  in  which  the  doer  was  unhnmvn,  uLo  \)v  mH 
ing  of  a  person  by  a  falling  object.  If  eunvh  tod,  i!i*‘  >  f  th  a 

wrought  the  deed  was  solemnly  carried,  as  a  utniou  *  ftitfup  I  - 

the  border  of  the  country.11 

Character  of  the  Draconian  laws.  In  the  drtmitr  po  wr  u  mu 
mitigating  circumstances  in  bomb  tde,  and  in  the  told  atop?  •.  n  n  *4 
the  blood  feud  and  compensations  by  the  eTaWiTtiteiii  mu;! ,  v,uh 
full  competence  to  try  and  punish  offenders,  Hum o  MaUrthnud  v  *  <*L 
to  the  benevolence  mf  law  and  to  domed  it  snnritv  ,.**d  ?e  e  I 
Athenians  of  after  time  looked  back  to  him  with  gteit  Mmmo  u,  t 
thought  of  his  ordinances  as  the  prodmt  of  a  xxiA^nt  SngLn  th  \u 
that  of  man.  “  Whoever  made  them  orttdiulhg  wlr  !le*r  hv*  '  .  o; 
gods,  did  not  oppress  the  unfortunate,  but  \mmm*k  M-\nb  4  H  tt 

14 II  Civ,  no.  77  (M.  t  no.  hi.  miwl  tnv  of  *  ♦,*  *  , 

Demosthenes,  Macartat<n;  Ar  tout  rate*,'  Amt.  (Wd.V  Ash  * ,  l*> >|$n  *.  %> 
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Abolition  of  securities.  On  entering  office  Solon  pro  l.timrd  an 
abolition  of  all  securities  on  land  and  person.  Ot  tlti>  work  ho  him 
self  says:  “  In  the  just  fulness  of  time  tin*  mnfhei  of  tl».« 

Olympian  gods,  even  Black  Earth  most  excellent*  will  Lor  m<*  wit 
ness  that  I  removed  the  mortgage  pillars  which  <t<«>d  in  main  pi  in-, 
—  she  who  was  formerly  in  slavery  hut  turn*  set  tree  1  o  Iflivm,  out 
country  divinely  founded,  T  restored  main*  men  who  !i  id  bn*tt  ■  old, 
one  illegally,  another  under  the  law;  some  whom  hard  iao-.on  had 
forced  into  exile,  who  in  their  many  wanderings  had  h*rM  tL* 
Attic  tongue.  Others  held  here  in  unseemly  slavery,  and  fivuTIiog 
under  their  masters*  caprices,  1  set  free,  lids  I  did  lo  on  pow*-t , 
uniting  force  with  justice.’1 

The  future  safety  of  the  commons.  To  -mire  the  lump  el 
the  commons  for  the  future,  he  prohibited  the  mortgaging  ot  p.  r 
sons.  For  curbing  the  avarice  of  tlu*  rich  he  limited  N  !hv  flu 
amount  of  land  which  the  individual  might  acquire,  \  tie-  In  w 
landowners  were  shipping  their  grain  to  the  filming  indu  -in  1  mi 
tres  in  the  neighborhood  of  Attica*  thus  mhn  mg  the  im  *  e  *  to  A  n  w. 
tion,  Solon  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  prodm  L  of  fli^  *  m ;  f 
olive  oil,  of  which  there  was  a  surplus.  More  gimul  ftur*  u  o  T  < 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  industry.  He  attain  d  a  ti«  m,  nm 
to  idleness  and  compelled  every  man  to  tr;u  It  ftL  oit  a  t?  ids  V. 
there  were  too  few  artisans  to  serve  as  models  tor  the  u-  .on!  md  r 
a  beginning  of  industry,  he  offered  the  citizenship  I* ?  4*t!Ld  \  iu  m 
of  other  countries  on  the  condition  of  their  settling  pmiuttmtd  m 
Attica.  In  the  same  liberal  spirit  citizens  were  permUTd  u*  imm 
non-Athenian  women,  and  the  children  of  sin  It  union  *  had  lull  .»*,  ut 
and  political  rights.  Another  law,  afterward  adopted  hi  tie  IT 
encouraged  the  formation  of  corporations  for  the  fiwiioti tion-,  ot  wot 
ous  kinds  of  business."1 

Coinage.  A  further  impetus  was  given  to  utftitftm  *•  hi  *L  aim 
tion  of  a  native  coinage.  The  Kuhoie  standard  ua.  Humt  tm  thr 
purpose,  undoubtedly  to  facilitate  trade  with  Cloth  h  and  Hr*  fm  and 
their  many  colonies,22 

Family  law.  In  his  reform  of  family  law  Sohm  aimed  to  Urr 

20  Pomt  of  Solon,  in  Arht.  ( 'oust,  Ath,  I  g  O’  0;  |*|*tf  pa  P  p  r  ,*  s ,  •  *  ,,  f  ?• 

a  complete  abolition  of  debt-.;  and  ae, mr.t  n  r.  J  J  .  I  - 

A  list.  Const.  Ath,  6,  0;  PoliL  II,  /.  0,  J  fra,  j,  sd  .  ,  , 

sanly  doubted  by  .some  m  holat  d ;  I*lnt,  ,W  PI  i.  1  ;  ; 

alien);  Dinrst  xlvii.  .0.  1  daw  ,r.  to  Mupusat;*^ '  '  ’  * 

22  P.  59  f.  cf.  Uardmer,  Hist,  of  Antic  tit  ( 'umnu*\  I  H  If 
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ceive  appeals  from  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  ardioii>»  and  to  try 
the  retiring  magistrates  for  misconduct  in  office,  in  ease  an\  one  at 
cused  them.26 

Constitutional  balance.  The  widening  of  the  franchise  to  include 
the  thetes  and  the  establishment  of  the  heihiea  made  the  government 
more  popular.  In  the  absence  of  pay  for  public  service,  however,  the 
citizens  could  rarely  attend  the  assemble  in  large  number^  and  tew 
could  sit  in  the  heliaea.  These  bodies  were  therefore  prat  death 
controlled  by  the  well-to-do.27  The  high  property  tfualtficaftott.H  of 
the  magistrates  and  the  supervisory  power  of  the  Arettpagif^w  hit 
unimpaired  by  Solon,  were  strong  aristocratic  elements,  We  have 
from  himself  an  estimate  of  his  constitutional  reform;  “  l  ga\e  the 
commons  as  much  power  as  sufficed,  neither  detracting  from  their 
honor  nor  adding  thereto.  Those  who  possessed  might  and  were  i! 
lustrious  in  wealth,  for  them  I  planned  that  they  should  atf'ter  luughl 
unseemly.”  In  another  place  lie  says,  “Thus  the  himmimiih  would 
best  follow  their  leaders,  neither  given  too  much  rein  nor  v«i  op 
pressed.”28  The  rich  and  noble  were  to  tilt  the  uftito,  the  iomimm  , 
were  to  have  only  enough  power  to  (heck  them  and  preserve  their  m\ui 
liberty. 


IV.  The  Tyrann\ 
Sou  510 


Factional  strife,  593-5<5o.  Few  were  satisfied  with  SohmN  re¬ 
forms.  The  Shoremen,  containing  many  fishermen  and  trader.,  were 
inclined  to  abide  by  his  arrangements ;  tint  men  ot  tile  Plain,  ^ t • 
rids  with  large  estates,  were  irritated  by  his  concession  to  the  poor, 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hills,  including  the  Utthnlriit 
herds,  were  disappointed  in  their  exiwetation  of  a  redistribution  of 
property.  These  factions  fiercely  contended  with  one  another.''’ 

Peisistratus.  In  time  the  leadership  of  the  Hill-  mil  to  IViT- 
tratus,  a  distant  relative  of  Solon.  Smooth  of  sp>v<  h,  •  mirtcuu .  in 
bearing,  and  master  of  political  trickery,  he  enjoyed  too  a  brilliant 
military  reputation  gained  in  a  war  with  Megara  (about  >70  o  -t  • 
In  the  belief  that  his  political  adversaries  sought  his  Kir  the  a  .  mt.lv 
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strength.  Thereupon  Cleisthenes,  unwilling  to  ahum  to  an  U  am- 
stitutional  forms  as  then  existed,  appealed  to  t*w  h  at  ue,  he-i  4 
masses,  promising  them  a  restoration  id'  their  poltfual  s:,';bn  on  uni* 
dition  of  their  helping  him  oust  Nagorn*  Iron  ufth  e  1 b 
responded;  and  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  < momm  ,,  fb  %  n | tt 
mately  triumphed.  Isagoras  was  form!  into  r\ib\  4nd  t  'lea  Abrth* , 
was  given  full  power,  probably  as  tn  mini!  hi 

The  thoroughness  with  which  he  acmmplMied  liC  joh  j  mm  4  Um\  a 
statesman,  and  notwithstanding  his  earlier  oitwtn  hu  frmbm  »„*  ,,  nt  fin- 
depths  of  his  heart  a  lover  of  demtn  rath  Cmlom  4  ‘ 


The demes,  The  growth  of  the  rural  j«tpnl*4o»;i  nod  **■  fb  Hi  one,, 
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The  deme  had  a  eomplete  U  at  organi/aium,  neb  hoc  tf  p 
(mayor),  treasurer,  piic^n  and  prtege^r,  ,*»{  mdnm  i»<  --1  „• 

of  the  local  gods,  common  property  and  tvwjm*  m\  !  m  «,» 

members,  whose  resolutions  were  bimlimt  on  tfr*  imam  usd  n,  t  ir 
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It  was  in  fact  the  nursery  of  the  dent***  ra»  \  4‘ 

The  trittyes.  Tin*  dcim-s  «»•?«•  «r.inj./.|  m  *h.on  fuvv.  -j>h 
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from  each  tribe,  distributed  among  the  demc-  in  pr'opujtiMU  to  tb.-i 
population.  For  official  purposes  <  'U-isiio  ;j*  -  do. ::  ;  .  .  ■  .  . 

ten  equal  periods  corresponding  to  tln-c  ten  tr;  i  ■ 
enacted  that  the  delegations  should  take  i:  on:  .  .  ■  •  • 

tenth  of  the  year,  in  managing  the  current  bu  -.m,  .  p,,-  , . 

The  fifty  members  on  dutv  were  tenm-d 
and  their  period  was  called  a  pntuni,  I  lie  ,•  . ' 
patching  routine  business  on  their  nun  rc-pon  toititi ,  rep, ,,  p  1  tit. 
more  serious  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  t  «mic  i  n,-  Hut , ! 

Of  the  business  thus  laid  before  it  the  coma  il  di  .pr-.-d  tin  dl.  t)!v 
lighter  affairs,  and  incorporated  tho-c  of  greater  w,  e-jit  id  ;  sM  ,  •,  »• 
presentation  to  the  assembly.  Hetnefotth,  too,  ju  tic- 
of  administrative  officers  it  undoubtedly  gained  gfuintd  at  tie- 
pense  of  the  Areopagites. 

The  council  of  the  Areopagus.  The  mun,  ji  tf, 
now  containing  mane  friends  of  Hippi.t-,,  tottbl  eat  ;  t..  *  ,,  itl.,j 
as  the  sole  guardian  of  the  constitution,  t  t,„-  uh<<  so.,  ,1(  * 

citizen  for  treason  or  political  cuimpirau  -.till  had  th  ■  cun i-.v  ,  , 
bringing  the  accusation  before  that  bode,  or  !,•  •!,?  „i  ;  ,  ,,  „ 

statute  bring  the  accused  before  the  popular  -  .  mSh  \\ ;  !!;i, 

authority  of  the  Areopagites  remained  leg.ilh  * 1 1 ? f « j .  1 : , , !  )>? 
respects,  it  was  in  tact  neress.inh  i  *  - ,eue*i  tin-  m,  c- .  , , , ,  , , , 

oftheFiveHumlredandofthea.semf.lv, 

The  assembly  and  the  heliaea;  the  magistrate;!.  1 U  -  u-.  , . 

ship  of  the  assembly  was  greath  eularrd  1,4 

franchise,  and  the  citizens  were  cm lau.eyd  le  the  i..  « t)  ■  , 

more  active  interest  in  pul, Hr  atf  tir-..  The  | , j J  ,r  .  , 

—  seems  to  have  remained  urn  hanged  1  !„■  ,  ,,  (.jj 

chief  magistrates,  and  the  genera!.,  who  ,  ..mm  •."<!-  ■!  the  tv,!. 


ments  under  the  poletnanh,  were  imiea  -ed 

In  addition  to  the  small  fund*  belonging  p/tV 
Attica  there  were  two.hief  puhli.  tn-n  a,,,-  „  fh  d  *<  \t(,, 
the  Treasurers  (tarmac)  of  the  Guide  ,tt,d  tL-  U,  m 
treasury)  under  the  colarrefae.  <T.  i  rb. m  t.-ui,  d  ■  (  ,  , 

Receivers  (apodeetae),  who  under  the  ot-.n-i*  ?  i„s,  j  ,  n 

drnl  received  all  incoming  momw,  and  ,v,  ugm-d  th  ,,, 

pnat(>  treasuries.  It  was  a  ,tep  „,ur,|  dr  unde 
finances.44  *  1  *r 
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buildings.  In  this  way  the  new  democracy  began  to  stamp  its  char¬ 
acter  upon  the  architecture  of  the  city. 

The  reorganization  completed,  501.  The  surveying  of  the  demes, 
whose  boundaries  were  marked  by  stones,  and  the  completion  of  the 
intricate  local  arrangements  on  which  the  entire  constitution  rested 
was  the  work  of  several  years.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to 
learn  that  the  institution  of  the  new  council  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  under  the  ten  generals  were  completed  as  late  as  501 48 

The  constitutional  balance.  Regarding  the  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  with  Grote  47  that  they  preserved  but 
at  the  same,  time  modified  and  strengthened  all  the  main  features  of 
Solon’s  political  measures.  It  was  a  democracy,  though  held  in 
check  by  strong  conservative  balances.  As  democratic  elements  may 
especially  be  mentioned  the  lessening  of  the  eupatrid  and  tyrannist 
influence,  the  broadening  of  the  civic  franchise,  and  the  energizing 
of  the  political  and  patriotic  spirit  in  the  demes,  and  thence  in  the 
Five  Hundred,  assembly,  and  heliaea-a  spirit  soon  to  manifest 
itself  m  prodigious  military,  artistic,  and  intellectual  activities.  The 
most  prominent  conservative  or  aristocratic  checks  were  the  preva- 
ence  of  country  life,  which  prevented  the  majority  from  taking  the 
part  m  public  affairs  granted  them  by  the  constitution;  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pay  for  public  service  which  debarred  the  poor  from  contin¬ 
uous  participation  in  offices,  and  in  both  assembly  and  courts,  the  high 
property  qualifications  for  magistrates;  and  the  great  powers  of  the 
Council  of  the  Areopagus,  now  modestly  holding  itself  in  the  political 
background  but  soon  to  regain  gradually  its  supervision  of  govern- 
ment  and  people.  Though  we  may  speak  of  Cleisthenes  as  the 
founder  of  democracy,  the  government  was  far  less  democratic  than  it 
became  in  the  following  century.48 
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^  ;  k  >4  k  ,f  \  .  j  .  '  ’  ■•' ' t  f  ,  4k  >  *  tn!  4? m^r  a\  >u 

It  '  *  4  ‘  K  ,  /(  4  ’  s  •>  •  in!  r  41,  /• 

Asi  iiifrnw  lifV  nf  mnrjvdtm  rmsijilnxif y,  r/;*4n  471#,  inn-  in 

^  - -4,  ^  ;mm(  <#  ''«}*•  ;  ^Mninit,  1 1n* 

^  ?K  4.  4  f  .  ■  •  1  ^  .  *  4  4-  4  .<*  ‘'hr.  tl  /KM4*t  1  4^4  Ilf 

1  4t  *•  s  /  r  j  -  ‘  1  .  v  ■  j  .  .\  1  1  ,  ' '  ;  *  ,,  M/  »  ?  *s  *  >  ;  •  ;  .n  fin 

1  *  1  *  *  '  1  ,J  '  4  "  <  *  r  . ;  k  '  *1  ti  n  iii 

!!♦«  lit  ,  ' '  1  <  *  r,  ti  1  -  '  -,  *s  ^  ■'  JNvtn 

1  i  *  .  w  1  ‘  r  >  ‘  ■  "  i  .  ?  ,-4  • '  ‘  ,1  1  4  M  ,  f  4 

4  .  *  1  ‘  ’  a  '  '  n  '  5  '  ’  *,  I  -  m,  %  ,*  j  !  jn  n  \>  :  ff. 

4  t  ‘j  ,  f  '  1  .  >  ,  ■  ’  4  M  1,1  •’  ~  .  v  n,  ,,  ,  » v 

’  "  1  •  '  ’  '*  •  >  •  «  K  M.  ’  *  '  t  ,  .  *A  f,  »  ‘  1  ^4?  Ill* 

*  •  1  '  ,  S'  '  '  '  ‘1  ■'  Ii  ,  <  •  A  *  *  !  ijm  <  -  '  .  V  4  K’  ! 

J '  '  4  k  )*'»:«  f  > 

-  !  >,  .f  -  .  .  >  i  ;  ’  .  '4  n#*  *  n  m  *n-  >*i  i-''  ’4'  ,  "  I  ''Km  is, 

*  <  '<  t  r  ;  !  .  X  .-,.,1  n  ’i  M„  ;!K”  M  .«  n  *  ><t  ««MW  4 
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a  leisurely  class,  as  well  as  contact  with  the  entire  Mediterranean 
world,  afforded  by  colonization  and  commerce,  brought  this  country 
distinctly  to  the  foreground  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  abolition 
of  kingship  and  the  rise  of  aristocracies  and  tyrannies,  involving 
fierce  factional  struggles,  added  to  the  intensity  of  life.  To  express 

these  complex  conditions  the  old  epic  verse  of  calm  stately  metre _ 

the  dactylic  hexameter  —  proved  wholly  inadequate.  It  gave  way 
accordingly  to  new  and  varied  measures,  which  would  better  exhibit 
the  play  of  individual  or  communal  thought  and  emotion  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  ne'w  era. 

.The  elegy:  Callinus,  about  650.  The  first  variation  from  the 
epic  verse  is  found  in  the  elegiac  pentameter,  whose  spirit  may  be 
either  meditative  or  emotional.  Accompanied  by  the  pipe,  it  lent 
itself  equally  to  the  expression  of  political  and  social  thought,  re¬ 
ligious  devotion,  and  martial  fire.  The  first  great  master  of  the 
elegy  was  Callinus  of  Ephesus.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  savage  Cimmerians  from  north  of  the  Black* Sea 
were  ravaging  the  Ephesian  territory,  he  roused  his  countrymen  to 
battle  with  the  following  song :  — 


bit  ye  m  quiet  how  long?  Stir  up  the  fierce  spirit  within  you; 

T7rtVe  l6  n°  feeling  of  shame,  youths,  for  the  dwellers  around  ? 

Why  thus  remiss?  Do  ye  think  ye  are  sitting  in  blissful  contentment 
Peace  given,  while  dread  war  holds  all  our  dear  native  land? 

Now  m  the  moment  of  death  hurl  your  last  spear  at  the  foe. 

Honored  is  he  and  esteemed  who  fights  in  the  foremost  of  lancers 
Guarding  his  country,  his  home,  guarding  his  dear  wedded  wife 
Fighting  with  foes;  for  death  comes  but  once,  and  whenever  it  may  be 
Fate  cuts  the  thread  of  our  life.  Each  must  go  quick  to  the  front’ 
Grasping  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  shield  his  untrembling 
Heart  pressing,  panting  for  fight,  mingling  in  deadliest  fray. 

ate  hath  decreed  that  from  death  there  shall  be  by  no  prudence  escaping; 
Doomed  are  all  mortals  to  die,  saving  no  sons  of  the  gods. 

Often  the  din  of  the  battle,  the  hurtling  of  lances  surviving 
Sees  man  the  terror  of  death  stalking  into  his  home. 

Weaklings  are  dear  to  no  state,  nor  in  death  by  the  people  lamented; 
Warriors  the  great  and  the  small  mourn  when  they  face  their  fair  doom- 
Longing  intense  fills  all  hearts  in  the  land  for  the  stout-minded  hero 
Dying  m  liberty’s  cause;  living  they  hold  him  divine. 

Just  hke  a  tower  of  defence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  appearing. 

Works  he  the  deeds  of  a  host,  striving  alone  in  his  might.3 

•  Tyrtaeus  of  Lacedaemon.  In  its  patriotic  ideal  and  martial 

originadT  ^he  <Ommer4nVPHdt  ? 

mm%ro(Trtemrat(EpS.retlinS  ttdr  ““*■  Th<*  bumed  Sardis' and 'destroyed  tte 
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spirit  this  poem  is  akin  to  the  elegy  of  Tyrtaeus  already  cited.  In 
fact  the  latter  poet  must  be  regarded  as  a  pupil  of  the  lonians. 
Along  with  the  elegy  Tyrtaeus  used  other  forms  of  verse,  as  did  also 
Solon  of  Athens,  who  lived  but  shortly  afterward.4 

Archilochus.  A  greater  personal  intensity  distinguishes  the  poetry 
of  Archilochus,  the  first  Greek  —  hence  the  first  European  —  of  whose 
private  character  we  are  in  a  position,  through  the  fragments  of  his 
verse,  to  obtain  clear,  though  fleeting,  glimpses.  In  addition  to  com¬ 
posing  elegies,  he  was  the  first  great  master  of  the  iambic,  a  measure 
adapted  to  energetic  expression,  giving  utterance  to  the  whole  range 
of  human  passions  from  love  to  sarcasm  and  hate.  His  stormy  life 
was  typical  of  the  age  and  of  his  social  class.  The  son  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  father  and  slave  mother,  in  youth  he  was  forced  by  “  poverty 
and  want  ”  to  leave  his  native  Paros  and  join  a  colony  his  country¬ 
men  had  established  in  Thasos.  But  he  had  no  love  for  this  new 
home,  this  “  woeful  ”  island  that  “  stands  with  wild  wood  bristling 
like  a  donkey’s  back,  no  fair  land,  or  lovely,  or  dear.”  With  his 
fellow  colonists  he  probably  exploited  the  gold  mines  of  the  island, 
and  certainly  he  fought  with  them  against  the  Thracians  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mainland.  Having  thrown  away  his  shield  and  fled  in  this 
battle,  a  most  disgraceful  act,  he  afterward  boasted  of  it :  — 

Vaunts  some  Thracian  wight  of  the  beautiful  shield  I  abandoned, 

All  uninjured  by  scars,  grudgingly  left  by  the  brook. 

Body  and  soul  I  have  rescued.  What  matter,  the  piece  may  go  begging; 

Soon  a  new  buckler  I’ll  find,  better  by  far  than  the  old. 

A  soldier  of  fortune.  He  could  not  remain  long  in  Thasos, 
because  as  he  admitted  he  was  too  insolent,  abusing  friend  and  foe 
alike,  and  doubtless  prudence  forbade  his  return  to  Paros.  Hence 
he  became  a  wanderer  over  sea  and  land,  a  poet  soldier  of  fortune, 
as  he  tells  us:  “  I  am  a  companion  of  the  Lord  of  War,  and  I 
know  the  lovely  gift  of  the  Muses.”  More  drastically  he  writes :  — 

Bread  for  me  baked  is  the  gain  of  my  spear;  in  my  spear  is  the  vintage 
Ismarus  yields  to  my  call;  lean  I  on  lance  while  I  drink. 

He  seems  a  pirate  from  these  words:  “  There  were  seven  dead  men 
trampled  under  foot,  and  we  were  a  thousand  murderers.”  These 
quotations  are  from  his  elegies.  In  an  iambic  poem  he  teaches  a 
lesson  in  moderation :  — 


4  Tyrtaeus;  p.  86  above,  H.  Civ.  no.  42;  Botsford,  Source-Book,  p.  141-3.  Solon;  TI. 
Civ.  p.  141  f.,  i48  f.  Original  text  in  Bergk,  Ant  hoi.  Lyr. 
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The  gold  of  rich  King  Gyges  stirs  in  m<*  tut  lute ; 

No  slave  of  envy  am  I ;  I  do  not  emulate 

The  wondrous  deeds  of  gods,  nor  love  the  tyrant's  might ; 

Such  things  unworthy Uie  beyond  mine  dr.u 

v 

A  tempestuous  spirit.  In  love  us  in  hate  he  reveal  ■■  tin-  •umr  tetn 
pestuous  spirit.  Jilted  by  Neobule  •  so  reads  t.ilr  >.„•  J,  ,,j 
time  in  sad  lament,  hut  with  his  biting  iambics  drove  her  ,in.>  her  >4  , 
ters  to  hang  themselves.  This  man  of  must  lv  and  i<-*!utn!  ism  nwstt.tl 
power,  enjoying  in  a  restless  mercenary  .  ar.-n  the  jde.f  .m<- .  p,  p  , 
his  way,  “giving  deadly  presents  to  Ids  fue,"  or  <!>-. 

tressed  friends  with  ht>f a-ful  courage,  u r< tte  vvr.e.  lint  p!  *,  ,j 
second  to  Homer,  establishing  him  as  the  unequalled  anU  *>i  per 
sonal  song.8 

Aeolian  culture:  Alcaeus,  about  600-550.  r  > , dm.  m  t)„, 
seventh  to  the  sixth  eenturv,  we  return  t'rom  Ionian  1  md-.  !><  >,h  ■  It. >m.- 
of  the  Aeolians,  who  created  the  Homeric  perm-'.  and  aStu  J  ..  , 

kept  equal  cultural  pace  with  their  southern  u.  j  -V...-  .  \p,pj. ■},.•, 
the  chief  Lcsbie  city,  trading  with  Kgvpt,  rnjtned  th,-  mu-m f.-.i 
finements  of  the  Orient.  Less  devoted  than  the  tn;u.>n.  ,•« 


commerce  and  the  useful  arts,  the  race  gave  it  ,«-jj  whole  ,  f  -tfL  jM 
social  enjoyment,  to  the  lyre  and  song,  >*  1 .  To  ,  ti,.- .  -•»»,  \  ,  h  ,, 

culture,  was  the  island  of  ovt-rmu ing  pa. -4. 41.  th-'  >..4  ,  iu,i,U*\  u> 
the  Greek  race  burned  there  with  a  tier..-  ,md  tea!*,  p  me- 
centrated  feeling.’’ "  Here  the  poems  uf  Ah  am ,,  utriv  ,Li,  d ,  ,,, ,  {|t, 
now  are,  lead  us  into  the  midst  of  civil  aril-.  1  he  »,mi  j,  (,j 
yielded  to  aristocratic  factions,  through  whose  aruc/vle, 
premacy  scheming  leaders  of  the  populate  made  ?!»» ,r  *  , 

nor  was  the  poet  himself  dear  from  the  iue-utat;.  !t  ,4  j ,,  ,  ., 
preme  power.  Against  his  adversary  Mvi-alie*  be  thu  ,  (|e. hum. 


This  man,  thin  taviitj*  idiW 
Willi  rank  HU|irri«r  aral  j  *♦«,*■< 

Will  quit  U\  uvrtfhsinv  |!,r 
Already  h  tlir  mhL  teat 

The  poet’s  first  exile:  Zeus  is  angry  at  the  motherland.  The 
usurpation  of  the  tyranny  by  Mmilut,  and  the  f.altir.-  «.f  ,, 
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>pimv  tii  4i4u4tm  him,  4m\r  thr  furl  into  r\tlv  at  INnhn,  a  small 
kit  ituU'iu'iult'ut  tuvui  in  the  i4un4.  There  hr  a}HiH|rujiln/o  his 
sorrowing  tatlirrlaiul: 

What  fntrfvwc  «r  itilriil  h  in  flirt*,  my  (  ntmtry,  that  thou  Itmt  Itrni  sa 
farii  tiiiir  i  Hr  ts!  ifnnit  rttrrr  ,  tot  1 1  ir  *tm  of  Como*  tfttrwrif  tliil 

tr It  fttrr  that  thou  tnotot  tm  iiwt  fit  frar  watfair,  hmv*orv«*t‘  if  iihouhl  .*»'»✓  r 
thrc,  tior  at  in It!  ttrtjcitltttr  formrtt,  tiny  imr  iiarsiiim  from  *»vrr  thr  far- 
hi  turnon  M  tuny  flu  mm*  in!  mflut  m  thr  t  u  iHtmt  *tj»ru, 
iiiilr  a  ttiMfj  *4mnM  »f  of  flu  n  !!  rial  at  u  all  flit*  tint  r»f  thy  |tro|»lr,  In  ittiuiri 
thriu  from  flirts  for  *lw  writ  ftiaf  itrr  n  tttyN  fnwrr  Hi  war  Hill  uka1  ftitiii 
ii«  |iiii||rr  tiiiMi  (hr  InifiiriN  will,  niitl  a  wilt  fair  hath  ovrrtaken  ttirr.  , 

I  'n H  fhu  |*i  si  M  tin,  th if  I  may  no  longer  *re  the  t  lay  light,  it 

flu-  >r(;  at  t  1m  Mt  os  M*uTt  n|4|t|o,af  of,  1  tir  «»U  of  \m  hnU44\  hr  uttlfrfu*i| 

iiimu  fa  Inr  h%  «*it  mhm  tni  ik  n  -awrt  tutor  litnl,  ami  t,u non*  •utile  « 
o|»|  ,n  if-r  jt,  fm/ihu  h  tw  4oi»r  an  a\  i 

Knott  fliis  4e.tih  mI  fir  tv  rant,  jirnlahh  Ev  violent  e,  j  w^rmiitnt  the 

ivtufit  of  fh»*  fwrt\  fa*  turn, 

Wttaeu#,  dictator  (tteMymtwte,sk  Some  time  aiVru.ml  the  m uU 

It  Jtftfrttt  of  a  |tn| atlu  aovnrimtrnf  at  M\f*lriie  aibitn  tarrni  Alntrttu 

ati4  hi*  limtuh  tufa  mh  I  **  nmmi  muttu!  their  atitinl  return,  thr 
t*e*l«i;m*  *f|i|i«ifitrtl  tlirir  ablest  ntan,  I'ittiieu*,  ilictutur.  Of  him  the 

jrtOjilr  ant*  4)  they  fltrif  IwHrv  ;  . - 

C»rin«h  mill,  gritul? 

i  oi  t  sf  i  n  n  *  him  w  If  n  aMinlilflt 
Ikllha:  tnirftH  <\tUsiHsr 

"  Ihttai  IM  lltlfiall  rti4|i|tnn|  limata  tih  at  {a Mer  III  41  ntjve  tilt" 
Hit  Mi  til*  hum  ;  hnf  luuiiit  ,u  nlttj4t‘-itnl  thu  taT,  h**  rr« 
4miv4  flir  Ii4tirj««tn|uif n|  flir  ittv,"  Hi  amur*n^  iruilhaf 

fill’  fiilllira  1 1 1 4lt  lain -litirnt,  amt  \h  M’ft  .  \it  *r4  flir  miiaUMtrr  Ilf 
ftl.i  4a  v  4  iff  j»u  tv.  iHumn  itir  Ia|i;»  |a*ft»p|  lit  unSittotn  flir  |an1  tu4 

rttmftr.im'4  la  *  liritil.  U  '*  '*mp<  mI  iiarh  -Jnir/*  I  mm  \%imU  t|tnt 
t  liiiiiK  haVr  lrrf$  Ifta4r  alaiu-  '' 

A  wiile  riifig^  #f  ititmmtn*  In  a44»ttMii  to  muilat  amt  imltinai 
lltritti-a  tr  mantr  *#n  a  arr.it  vafh*k  af  ,tikrt  r,  in*  Iu4mn  iravrt,  if  a 
fttfr  lias  4t mlainn  atnl  aitirr  n»|iii  a  ftu  fttPiiM  vvrrr  (trramal 

f  ur  ’I,  r.a«,a  ,4*  poio  i  i  4m'  f  M  »  '  , ,  v  \X\i  ut  a  n  »  All 

Si-*  iH-tfi',  >  ,> «  a,  ?,»  r+as  nuafifO  i  n-a  -  .UfiuA’  *a< m ,  ,  41  Mi 

t  *W‘**.4t  >  '**'  •»  <  r-4  s  aa  a */!>  -  r,u-  , -a  a  f  1  r  ,at  M  »a  h*  n  a 

r<v??4  *a  tmmn  ti » 1#  m  fiv  n4  u  r a-  a  is.  rn„  oU  %>  «*  a 

*o4arsl.  S‘‘5 wo  '  ho  a  ,'»<}.*  >f  US  ?  r  m.  *»;  <> fuA  |t  onif.  im-4 

i;'  r?  '  m-  n,  eh  r« ,  ar  1  mm 

,J»  -V  j  m  a  4  ».  U  ma  f  rn  n,s  It,  <*  ?,  Ur>,  t  '*« 

,*  r.s  r-H  nooi.  AU4  a?  stir  nn-S  «.jf  if-, a  lo,»  hr  hh\  ho 

ini*  fwtwsn1,  m 
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lyrics  sung  among  friends  to  the  accomp;minu*nt  **t  the  U  tv,  1 1 
favorite  stanza,  named  Alcaic  after  him  and  prof*  lie*  L 

fairly  represented  in  the  following  translation  of  a  ioimiial  for 
a  wintry  evening: 


Zeus  hails;  the  streams  are  frozen.  In  the  ,kv 
A  mighty  storm  is  raging  high. 

And  now  tin*  forest  thick,  the  oer,tts  I un$t 
Grow  clamorous  with  the  Thimbu  imp''  *t  * 

But  drive  away  the  storm,  and  make  ihr  Or 
Hotter,  and  pile  the  togs  and  faggoH  likls/r: 

Pour  out  the  tawny  wttie  with  Lm4t  hook 
And  bind  atmut  thy  head  a  tlm\  land 

It  ill  befits  to  yield  the  heart  to  pain 
What  profits  grief,  or  what  wilt  «*hmw  gain 
O  Bacchus,  bring  uh  wine,  <Hn  i«oi *  wirm, 

And  sweet  exhilaration,  balm  tfumc 

The  taste  of  after  ages  preferably  .  ited  id .  drink  m.; 
the  result  that  they  abound  among  hi,  extant  l rueni*  of  ■  \\ ..  (  i , 

glad  to  learn  therefore  from  a  Latin  critic  that  hr  "  t  -mtnS.tm-.l 
to  the  improvement  of  morals."  With  mm  h  O  the  e, ,,  t _ 

and  fire  of  Archilochus,  the  Leshic  poet  . . .  , 

disposition.  Both  open  to  us  an  invaluahle  ui-t/ht  urn.  to.  ?,!■»•  or  I 
character  of  their  times;  and  Both  exerted  a  deternmum;  nithn-n,  ■  ■ 
the  literature  of  after  ages.11 

Women  in  society  and  in  literature,  seventh  and  sixth  cen¬ 
turies.  In  these  times  the  domain  of  literature  w.m  not  m„uop, 
by  men.  In  fact  the  social  anti  intellectual  tleudoomrnt  .a  e,„.,u,-i! 
during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centime,  ha-  a  imnti»r  Ul  ,3,,. 

history  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  under  Oriental  mfhe  «!,.• 

upper-class  lonians  segregated  tlieir  women  . . .  them 

never  ate  with  their  husbands  or  called  th.m  In  name  '  Hr.,^1, 

the  crabbed,  parsimonious  Boeotian  farmer,  who  mor-L  tl  a 

least  of  burden,11  quotes  a  mvth  whhh  attribute.  He  „i  all 

siaand  suffering  to  a  fair  deceitful  girl: 

rT%V  ■'*■■>*<  a  %■  <-  u 

raw>-  T-*ml'iii-» »:,4 toV ./Sr-/' /f 

JO  licit.  I.  146.  * 
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"  Steugtmvav  <Ii<!  the  ejoi  nun  Lame  nisi-'  t,t  ihum  the  liknu-HH  of  ;t  modest 
m.tideo,  4h  the  Sun  *4'  <  'siHioH  willed  Amt  tltr  e,<utdes*i  gtry-rvol  Athena 
gudM  ami  aiiased  h«  i  »  tli*"  iudde  o  <  hat  e  »  .mil  lady  I  VtHtusion  lustig  chains 
Mt  gold  aUml  hei  ,  the  tau  tt»'».ed  Il»mi  i  uoumM  In  with  ihmets  of  r*|»ring, 

Alt  nwimet  nt‘  adtumueto  did  lulls*  Athena  he  stow  at*mt  her  |irr«m, 
Alt*!  it»  hn  hii'4'4  the  Mr4Hi  ,  tltr  Slav  ft  *»t  As  gu  i,  |utt  hr  4  and  t  muting 
*il*4  4.  do  rttiilt  Him!,  41  frm  the  I'hwidetrt  \ul!**4,  AU*  tit**  Mr  Hi  * 
et?g*  t  <‘S  the  itodt  g  r  tin  i|*rrii|  And  tie  turned  this  woman  Lttnlota, 

hu  lint  a\1  till'  du<  ilriH  tst  Hhfitmti  had  hr  aimed  on  Itrt  ,t  gift  to  hr  tin* 
iustr  **t  fftrtl  that  lt\»*  In  kirad"1’  tt  tt.fi  she  who  opened  the  jar  roto 
fattttftg  tnt  thntutnd  tail*  whit  li  lot  dm  hit  Hew  out  nittftttg  men,  to  dWtenM 
them  h«e\rt 

Contempt  for  women*  Sut  it  Muds  tended  to  degrade  women  in 
HfHtrlv,  A  tom*  of  utter  t<intf*m|it  ftmatden  the  |hkiii  ut‘  Simonides  of 
Atiturmm  wit $t li  utmfutvH  vurioiH  tyjuvt  of  women  to  different  am ■ 
fiittk  Tlir  tattler  m  like  ti  dng«  who  goe*  ulxtut  retailing  newt*. 
M  Nor  tint  Itrr  hudiund  make  ftrr  stop  even  with  threat**  though  in  a 
rajir  lir  should  knoek  out  t»rr  teeth  with  a  stow,  nor  though  tie 
to  tin  yen  ill  e\m  when  die  ji  uftiitu  in  u»m|Mnv  with  guests,1* 
The  dainty  and  extravagant  woman  resemble*  si  litirmy  who  will  do  no 
ttUMti  or  servile  work,  **  Sin*  will  iwt  tourli  tltr  ImtuLmill  or  sieve  or 
sweep  llir  hun-e  or  <it  In  the  tire  tor  Imi  *  it  mh  »t  She  bathe**  i  are  - 

lullv  lime  a  *t.i V  ur  thin  t\  ami  nliiiifil'*  tienrll'  with  toilet  oilx  AL 
ways  she  umr ,  iin*  to4*-1.**’*  ‘umbnl  attil  with  f4uitetl,  A 

Mitttrh  tiling  w  siiifi  a  wtfr  tor  uifem  in  brttulil,  hut  an  mil  to  him 
whtt  wnh  her,  mile  >**  lie  he  4  Hivint  or  kiln*  who  with  ait  h  fltiiwd* 
iuhnn>  hi .  Ufa  v  ,M  All,  Initteier,  were  <  <nr4s\iistril  to  fnwiw*  the  ideal 
wife  ami  mother,  In  the  f^nt  ot  SuiMible »  die  ii  like  a  Ut: 

I'MfOtetW  t*  uln*  W  $*6‘1  hvt  luieh 

I'M?  '4 if  in  M  Sr^lM  lillri  ii»!  i4U'r( 

im*  m  Ire  liW  4f ah  UUium  is*»t  tMfrrr 

te.11  le  K*  i  lm  tun  is*u!?e  gsirArdt  nld, 

ilir  fiiiiltirr  ulir  ill  rlillttmi  lair  itiwl  fiifiiril, 

lH  aieani-iL  »i  4?u*<ne  M  nil, 

A  gl  4  1-  fitutir  #tnf|{  |<lu  skeul  le  % 

Gtatril  frttdita  §i  w#m«ai  th«ir  luxuries  mi  their  educatioa. 

Ureiieralh  outhde  1  it  Itifiu  women  Went  about  freely  in  the  Street* 
tin  hint  or  in  Mirrsaue*  ami  miiiitLd  with  men  i«  *o«  ial  lite,  d'hote 
of  the  wealthy  *  ta  .1  dved  their  hair,  {uitihal  tlrir  late*,  aitd  woo* 

If  Ilf  4s ,4.  II  -n  »,  4'  ft  *1  .III  rfisis- 1  ».  tko.-.'O,  ’Wien  rtf 

«if  4'  vmII  "  Api^iymg  if*  t% '  ,  ^0  &  ll  ,'M 

i  |  *1  w  h  ait.e-5  *4’  w  t  te*  f-f)  1  *.  *<«  t  n,%  iinti  4ml  akk*.  In 

||  i'ii*  tut.  4% 

W4f,  iu>-  i-iiHis ,n»*4  %»u*4n  o  » « fi,s|nei*l  iMik  4  im  el.idfi  ft.1*  Me*fl4  il»|  tat  Mir  «» 
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luxurious  jewelry  and  dresses.  The  Doric  |**plns,  a  woollen  gar  • 
ment  fastened  at  the  shoulders  with  large  cleatllv  pins  w.o  tA.iUww 
simple.  At  first  it  was  worn  on  all  the  Greek  mainland ;  but  at 
some  time  in  our  period  the  Athenian  women  dunged  to  flu  bmi* 
chiton  of  linen,  either  sewn  or  fastened  with  small  pitu  ilm-ui  the 
arm.  The  new  style  of  dress  admitted  of  great  elaboration,  *  Hvr 
the  chiton  of  either  form  the  lady  threw  a  mantle  epililnsu,  bum 
tion — -on  going  out.  By  combinations  of  bright  color**,  bv  uoth 
embroideries  and  sparkling  jewelry,  the  wealth)  lath  prodsn  ul  a 
brilliant  effect  At  the  same  time  the  custom  of  large  down*  -  lud 
arisen,  with  the  result  that  marriage  was  coming  to  U*  rvg  oT‘d  an 
a  business  transaction.14  Early  legislators  attempted  to  died,  the 
luxury  and  the  personal  liberty  of  women;  and  Solon  m  addition 
restricted  the  dowry  to  u  three  himatia  and  a  few  4  heap  aifide, 
of  household  furniture.11  Notwithstanding  hd  etYurm  the  high  bum 
women  of  his  country  suffered  but  little  regruftoit  dm  mg  dm  nr%t 
century  and  a  half,  while  throughout  Hellas  thmr  of  the  middL  iu( 
lower  classes  remained  as  free  as  ever.  The  Hhrm  and  pmuu  of 
the  Laconian  woman  have  been  sufficiently  ton  Third  In  tier 4 op 
Argos,  Sieyon,  and  Lesbos,  there  were  women  who  res  uwd  a  jv 
markable  education,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  pode-o^o  of  the  bn  biim  - 
The  sixth  century,  along  with  tin*  earlv  tiftfi,  wm  in  tut  the  mu  t 
brilliant  period,  at  least  till  recent  times,  in  the  intrlln  tual  brnmn  *,& 
women.15 

Sappho  and  her  friends,  early  sixth  century.  S  I,,.  ,h 
belonged  to  an  artistwratic  family  which  stood  hiyh  in  tie-  juLis.-. 
and  society  of  Lesbos.  She  was  influential  enough  Im  ntl*  i  !•<»»  ,U 
ment  with  her  relatives  for  political  causes;  and  in  tmw  u 

tion  of  her  genius  grew,  till  her  native  mmtn  hoitoivd  hrr  ht  -.uotj. 
ing  her  image  on  its  coins.  In  a  -»« ietv  wlu.lt  ..atM  t,.,i  u  p, 
loveliness  of  form  from  [terfeetion  of  dtara.  t<r.  -4te  bn  .use-  th<-  ,  .^tn- 
of  a  literary  circle,  only  in  this  sense  a  m hoot  of  bi-sutnui,  I, nth  ,m 
girls.  They,  too,  were  composers  of  music  and  -mt.*  In  f{u  .  ,  »>,  I,- 


.  14  lor  curly  I.ocii;  Mod.  sii.  .!!.  1'ir  Soloiii.tn  Alp.  .1,  Hut 

mg  showing  womi-n  anti  mm  tngrihrf  m  rt  thoini  n  .4 

?"•  f.T  Otiric  undrrtlrrss  w.i,  usu.illv  ..lint  1!,.  U|.  •  ,  1 j 

is  epiblema,  wrap,  or  himatlnn.  numir  .4  U'-t,  .>•  U  II,.,, ,  t., 

mgs,  pi.  xi;  Waltm,  A nt\  }mUrr\\  II  f 

cr.  I  Iut.  Artst.  „7.  (  <mrt»hi|i  »h«  *w  I  hr  hit  Min  m  , ,«  *v  %  *?* 

rmgc;  vasr  painting,  This  oiriilltinti  of  Ail.mi.n  4 

above*’  ^  AntiPat<fr,  A  nth.  IW.  lx,  o*iott  t  |vn  >  I,*.  »*.  ,,,, 
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if  was  ii  disgrace  fti  Ik*  illiterate;  slu*  who  writes  naught,  declares 
Sappho,  will  go  down  ignobly  to  Hades*  realm:*— 

Vr4  them  film  It  tlir , 

Am!  Ik* 

iiwtsib  in  tlir  nilfiit  tomb; 

Nor  of  thy  iiiiinr 
Shall  fltrtr  In*  tiny  hunt 

In  \«*t  tn  l«'  m  %*mi h  to  eotw*; 

lot  o|'  t!m  tti HUi  tin-;  ton, 

|‘ll, It  Mil  IVt  U  !4tH\  i; 

'limit  Emt  no  -*!uir , 
lint  in  a* I  I  Elba'  tmttm, 

I  ‘nklMtt  It,  |«i|\ 

'Mul  Um  film  •ituAa  tit  0  fttmr 

/fit « If  t  la  ni  It  it  faith  vitifl  inatilifc  t  hr  Ithuv  4tt< 

Udutiotm  tmtwwn  Sappho  and  luir  girl  frlunds.  riulouhtedly 

thr  i  iiiir  rriirmiitf  an  rttort  ot  hmhiv  mttrd  womm  So  n  r  ahuve 

tht*  hum  timm  rvtdrm*'  alike  of  dm.hyrv  am l  f.i  -hioii  to  thr  ttohlrr 

In*'  of  th.-  miml  4t.(l  heart,  Ut  turrit  S,i|t|>ho  .uni  lur  t'.irl  Irirml;. 

thro*  w,i  thr  u  iittir-.t  ,itt  n  hmmt  l  hr  follow  itm  h.m  tvtVr- 

»*m *•  t*i  ,t  i'iU|.d  who  dr  rrtrtl  hn  tor  .mother  iu*.trit«  tor; 

..i  nr.  \nl.ri  1:  n  out  » mw  to.  I,  uid  in  .oclti  t  wrdi  I  tten*  dent  Yet 
3 ,t  j.)!i  >.o*  In  Imw  iii*1  twtnnd,  .uni  old  “  tin,  ti**iv  *od  *mt  ini, 

t  .....  It  'In  ,t)i  Oli.l  no  »»;t  1  /to-  the*  ‘  to  In  <  I  atnttro-d, 

‘  tin  ....  f,  I.  |»tti  Hitf  tint  l>  tr.1  in!>.  I  HI’-,  lot  limit  1.110*0  >1  how  Solid  I 

,  M|  d.  It  fii.nl  I  in-  ...do*  .1  not  I  ita  I-Oli  lo  t  *1  Mid  liar  how  dr  O 

.,(,1  !i,r  lltltln!  -A...  ltd  till*  A-  to!  |MB..|J|I|  III!  Mil!)  IJUIO  4  Ktllllllt  Ilf 

>t  ;  ■*•,*,. 1  i  cut  .  f.iitulrd  I:  Ml  It:..»i  •!'  *  ted  lie  ll.m  my,  In  mv 

•ltd',  n.d  r.  Ill*  IUI.I,  4  !|.*|U>I  nod'*  til  *  l»Uidod  l.!*.*»vitti\  lliv 

o  (tool.  .Old  t*.  all  111  mi,  *  PI  <d  'OOttl  *lt  tt.r  . . ft  4lld  loV.tt 

.  t.v.i  it.*  .ft  u,u»i.*l>d  lt-i  ltd  In.  In  Mo*  esc  ,  tlid  O'  Inunu  dfon 

III..  o.n.Si  ii.Mi  Itti.it  wlnlirit  itn  r*i!  V.  I«5i  diinH  Old  rorl  dunU 

Mnasidiftt,  who  now  livtts  in  Surdis.  i  l**i  r  ;t .  .1  tniltrrr  *4m 
gloi  itir-i  thr  ht-.mn  of  form  .uni  thr  i.U  .miu  •'  of  *.rtnr,  Atiolher 
jirrm.  mldir ,  :n|  i..  .i  pit  1  -.till  with  h**r,  wi  diml.iln ,  to  hr  .rut  to 
4  tovmrt  ftuidl.  Mim  .t*{n  4.  now  Uvtm;  in  S.ndK  mud  t*roh.d»ly  tin* 
will*  of  4  l.vdi.m  v*r;utdir  ■ 

\ut.n,  ..<ti  t«*!ovd  M>*  Midi*  t  .ltt.lt*.  m  to  »'H  •**iolt*  »*tl  •>»«'•  'dim  Hrtdh 
|,u  J'.tCl.fi .  f.*>  t!Sm«  t.ott  on.**  't-.-d  lx  !h«*  in  fl»“  d.o*  *•' !«'•»» 

-d.*'  fhu.yt'l  'l*o  Id'  *  tx‘1'1  M*ddr*o  Hid  l-n.il  tie  mm  •*»'  t*"  *< 

it..*  *tt.it«**»  .in.* .(:**  Itir  d in..  *i  o*  I  oil*.  1 1  iH'*l  «»e.'*i  l»r*  mil  UiW-d  limxlt 
|n**.»|dr  fit**  *iUi  i  It.  it  o.  -d'oill  li*l,  tthfli  *d(»*  ij*l**  t«f*  !.**t  tytil  **V|  tililiy  MU 
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and  eke  o’er  flowery  field,  while  the  good  dew  lien  im  the  v:?«ntml  ,iet|  fh*, 
dainty  anthrysc  and  the  honey  lotus  with  all  its  Hmmuh  ,\u«! 
when  our  beloved,  wandering  abroad,  rails  to  mind  hr?  wwb  MiU »•,,  ?h 
heart  devours  her  tender  breast  with  pain  of  Mtyjm:,  uni  -.In-  ,♦*»*'* 
for  us  to  come  thither;  and  wliat  sfie  says  we  know  full  m-lk  th<*u  | 

for  Night,  the  many-eared,  calls  it  to  us  across  the  dividing  **  a 

Summary  of  Sappho's  Interests.  Here  are  intnvsfmg 
of  woman's  literary  life,  of  serial  relations  between  beob*H  aotl 
Lydia,  of  telepathic  sympathy,  ackletl  to  a  delicate  upptn  *  itton  ni 
natural  beauty  in  the  night,  the  sea  and  flowers,  Often  rLrwfirjy  are 
sympathetic  touches  of  nature,  as  when  she  speak*;  of  "  Spring1',  me*,- 
senger,  the  deep- voiced  nightingale,"  or  refers  to  tin*  ,pM|  where 

All  around  through  branches  of  apple  oieluid  * 

Cool  streams  call,  while  a  down  from  the  leases  a  tmidefr 

Slumber  distilleth. 


With  all  of  her  love  of  flowery  fields,  mil  stream*,  and  dnyimt  bird-., 
her  interest  centres  in  human  beings,  their  -urmiv.,  j..\  ..  J, ,,„,j 
marriages.  In  the  beauty  of  her  thoughts,  in  melodum-.  vrr--*-,  amt  in 
tensity  of  feeling  she  scarce! v  has  an  equal  in  literature,  but  the 
Athenians  of  later  time,  who  could  not  appi.iiut.-  imdom  ,n.d 
intelligence  in  women,  gave  her  a  had  reputation  and  tb.-u  judmwut 
prevailed  till  modern  scholarship  succeeded  in  undo. time  Ini  i!i  u 
acter.1" 

Choral  lyrics.  The  poems  of  Sappho,  Id,.-  tho,.-  y, 
were  personal  lyrics.  Meanwhile  other  poet*,  were  rm;  tyd  to  .  ..n» 
posing  choral  lyrics  which  were  essentially  publn .  [  |u,  kind  oi 

ode  was  sung  by  a  group  of  persons  appropriateh  di\-  .*,.-d  and  trained, 
who  accompanied  the  song  with  a  rhythmi.  mm.-«„el(t,  don.-! 
The  equipment  and  training  involved  expen  w,  borne  ,»  vx,  ihltx 
person  or  more  commonly  by  the  state.  The  <«|.-  wa-  ,.\p,*,md  f.. 
express  accordingly,  not  the  feelings  of  the  writer  .dune,  but  the 
whole  community.  In  Greece  there  was  no  sharp  dGtiin  m>u,  h  a*, 
now  exists,  between  society  and  state.  Tin*  uti.wn,  weo-  un.-Mv 
known  to  one  another;  and  the  minimi*  of  Uu m. u, 
phratries,  and  of  the  entire  community  in  ictiv.d ..  wen*  not  ,,idv 
social  but  religious  and  civic  functions.  Thee  ,  it,  Ulj)  , , , , ,  iu„ 
the  existence  of  a  form  of  poetry  vvhh  h  vu<  at  on.-  .lh,\  tf„. 


10  Text  of  the*  older  fragment;  Smyth,  UrM*  Atria  P  »»  >  *  , 

(Chicane:  McClurg,  18S7J,  ^  TT  {,  '  - 
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tim*>  r.'lh’iua-:,  .mil  .  A  in  An  .in-,  ir-m  tut) H>li>lunt  folk  son*** 

tbn  Mudts.dh  .m  irtntn  Guru.  ter  m  Hi-  hand*  of  tith'd 

nmijMi-i't  .  I  k,-,  uetv  Iitu.t  ai  hot,,,-  in  V  Hun.  states.  r.,!«viullv 
«>«  the  G-M-mm.-nj  aimed  regulate  umummnl 

h“‘*  **'  tlnflmi,  Amon*  u  people  delinVlv 

-.li-irnr  t»  ■!-!•»,  m.I  l„.  tiji*  {•.ifiiott*  and  mural  .tp|«*al  was 
m1‘'  lr"  «!>■»•*  In  the  mv  4ii.l  car.  IV  !r,|  known 

flit'  ‘-.Kin  t  m.ichT,  «.!  . It. tr.il  ,00-  w.e.  Airman  of  Jatvd.u*- 
won.  uV,-  !,*■«,.  luw  ah.oh  hum  .in.!.  He  i,  udrbnVd 
f-.r  in.  .lion, I  for  t»»l  rbciv  MVrt.  Mllll|f(r 

Uw  -(,.«»  n.i.n.'M,  («rt  ,,  in, •«  iv.;,,-,  liu-h.  j.rcrnted  at  the  re 
,u:M“  ,!-  “l  ,h>-  IV  loim  ...  ode  w hi,  h  umtmned  the 

M:li  V  1-V».  01  m  other  muinfVn.  whernm  the 
Ji,- ,i  I'm!  '•  di,  ite  !  ,  Wd  hi!  t ..  with  In  ■  ...ntem 

(.1.!  o*  Ho  hnidr  N i.,  ju  i • 

*  ’  v'  •  0  >1  :  I  •  '-'I  ;j  '<  1 

u.to  J  j.  .\  u  KJ  M»|Mj 

/  1.  *  ■*.  11-.,  !.!  !,i.  ! t,<  w,  tv. 

/  ’/’  ’'V''  1  I1'.  *0'»v».  A  A  M,  ttr-Mf  ,y  It 

1 u  '  d'.»n.  wd  «„ 

‘  ‘  :  "  "■  •  ’  *  ‘  1  it  ■  it-*  r  ,0  H 

r„  :  . .■  .*  '*■»■■* !  ^ 

'  ■'  .  ,  "  v‘1'  ..  ill,  vl,  iit.c  uni,- 

t-i  Mi  .41  ,  I  <;  f>  t/.  n,  ,M.  , 
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II.  Religious,  Moral*  and  SuiENHHu  Progiuss 


Origin  of  religion  in  the  worship  of  the  dead.  Tim  omw  oh 
vious*  and  perhaps  the  most  primitive,  origin  of  rcttgioit  i>  the  | he 
nomenon  of  sleep  and  dreams.  The  body  D  the  primipit  vj?  4  but 
along  with  it  is  the  soul,  a  shadow  or  image  ut  the  1«h|\  \\  !uD  tie* 

real  self  is  unconscious  in  sleep,  the  shadow  double  tommum**.  witSi 
other  souls  and  foresees  the  future,"  Death  D  t  lo  eh  akin  to  ,h  ep, ' 
The  body  decays  or  is  hunted  hut  the  soul  *ur\ he «  with  homy  r  and 
thirst,  and  with  a  power  at  least  to  annoy.  The  «*•  <  ottde  \nu  ,  ,0 
count  for  the  worship  of  the  dead.  Thence  a  *  hildltke  mu  pu  Goa? 
peo^ed  the  world  with  similar  spirits,  whom  like  demand  <  1  t»  ahd 
the  worship  of  natural  objects  and  fun  vs, 

A  social  origin  of  religion.  Tin*  growth  of  the.**  oh *,  .  iu,  *e 
inforced  by  deeper  experiences  of  the  m»u1,  Mm  iunv  *  un%,  nit  * 
of  possessing  powers,  which  they  vaguely  loitfu  vd  with  flm  im, 
of  nature.  Personal  emotions  or  powers  were  great  h  mum  owd 
by  becoming  social  — when  felt  or  exerted  !o  a  group  <4  Smonn 
beings  accustomed  to  a  eommon  lift*,’*  Their  ‘sat  red  dim  mi  mIIo  r 
collective  ceremony  wrought  magically  upon  nature  m  the  eaUwo  *4 
the  group.  Doubtless  it  was  this  mk  in!  emotion,  who-e  powm  ep 
passed  the  individual  comprehension,  which  led  them  to  fideir  u;  tie* 
existence  of  a  spirit  —  daemon  -  mf  the  group  or  4  omutumH  lie 
was  a  being  like  a  human,  though  geiimlh  mu-  tide  nod 
with  greater  mystery  and  power-  whom*  life  w.u»  h**md  up  w ph 
that  of  his  community,  When  a  daemon  tattw  to  hr  umGwd  *, 
independent  of  its  natural  obje<  t  or  tope  or  mh  ini  gr* atp,  of  w h«  p 
it  acquired  a  definite  personality,  it  Imainir  a  god/ 

1  //.  i.  a  f. 


2  Pindar,  Frag.  Ul;  II  xxiv.  1(0  ft. 
ti  ()d.  xiii.  7‘J  f. 


?  5'f*  fuy"\n  tf>  *‘t  phrtni.  J.ti*  it;  tiifiMf  IJlMm  ,111. 

I  refrrabjy  darmon  rHm  tu  tin*  nmm  «*l  fir  l#iiia  %\,m  ,,  v,,«  »,  ,>3  twf,, 

sonality.  The  <  istlmtlon  fjunt  in  dr  fro,  ,rmmk  f«  UU  "/? ,  m  •  O  \,i ,  -  4, 

ligion,  in  not  dearly  maintained  in  OirrR  Um4hw,  *  '  r# 


tan 
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Tu  iiuHit.Au  rul.it uiii'  with  l  itlii't*  Hi  Ih,  .«•  ttriir; u  stn  i.il  j*r<>up 
('iHiiikluit  an  .ilf, it  (m  Inin,  .m«l  m  tiUitul  .1  ntiul  tur  hi*  wurMuji, 
H.ltt  licit  I-Vr!  1  V  ;<!!>•  ,t  nr  J*1  If  .!«•  • ,,  U  tin  t‘  nth  «•  u  ,1 .  ••Millet  hciVili 

S.»)  1 .  n>!U»it((tc  >  clci  ttVr  Hiu  i  lift  )  n!  tilt'  rilll.lt  VV.IS  ;t 

t,n  nts.  I-  ,i  nir.it  H  m  i  joint  !<  Hum  .in } >  tiv  titt*  j»i*t 

.nut  in,  h,.i  'lis|'t  Ht.-iv  u.i,  -it,..  *(>r,iA >T<,  tnimc,  , hints,  ,m4 

tit.-  S'lr  i '(  •.;!*>.,  i.itnc  .iiiniiu;-,  s,.r  ttu-  mlurnmeiit  of  the 

•■tmitr  tn  She  tin  suin.iii.'ii  oi  tin-  wot  ,lui.; .„-t  ,  (Sir  tiriii.-,  “I'lu  i.itty 
ti-,4.  th  ,.s  htua  .Hi'.!  «..)«.•!(,  timin', h  f  tiler,  •itruiti'cr,  amt  mure 

tmmtit'ul, 

amt  eommuuat  Hetties.  I  .mAh  ttu*  mint,  „i  the  4c,t.i 

S  r!„-  i  units  .it  it.  mm!,.,  Heme.  wen  the  liltin' 
men  uJm  hot  ti'ru  nil  .,tt til,  tin'  lutimlers 

*4  .  I.a  MJ  tS*.  n  l, Mitt  turn  ,i ia 

<■'  ■  •  •-  ‘Uii..  lit',  >!>«!»•.  nr  ttii.r.  HI  iftitaiim  f..  other 

,h  5t  -  5  ''  '  .Hi':’  tsi  1  it  ic  nut  *»i  lifiMii,  nm.-.tot  of 

(*ii-  -’’"'i  1  I  ••  1  >’  U  «  i  •!  niti  iini  it,  wni  by 


• ’  4  '  >  /  'i  •  i-,<  *.);(*  .<•  (  t-miit  >>t  >t «,i ,  ,t 

i  *  ’  ’■  <'  "  c  "  in.Hi  m‘S,  !  llli  -ji  i  .,t  /.  ,i 

Myth:  im>'Sn.it  amt  iterm-d  timaiunR,  osmuulh  nulls  w,. , 
iit>  i  .is,  i  !«■ »  .  in,, tin'  ft, ini  nt  ,t  a*  n  y 

‘  <s' ,  it  •  I’ !  i  .  i!,;  ,f  n  .f  \  ,  till  <  (lot.  tuilll)  ill  till' 

...in  ■  mi  A.  v  K,:.>  ,  *(  i.t  !«..  \  i.,;  th-  ,  j.-i  u„n>-  ,  tit'.fitu 

t!*'.'/  ,  H"t  MS  f;,..  V,.  I  M  1*  il  y, ,,  ,  hi  t  •))».•  ■  ,,h  ,5|f  >t  tullt  t||\l|l  >, 

n»<  »  '?.»>*  ,  »;•<■,},  riui ,  »  A.-;  t.l  <«■-  >1  /5:1  ,  ;  .u.lvirn  lt»’  €  #*#«-!, -I,  tint 

!'  Ill  u  ’  '!  '  >  ft-  ,  !  v  i  h  4  1m  ;,,I  *ti  j  <n  S’  ,  |,iw  >,  Ml  the  I'cltr 

4  tu'/l  f  ‘  ,  ;  .’1»  j  t  -  r 

tin*  trm|»ti*  tu  \t>i,»u,*i  Snisc  t ■  .  !,i  r  A1  is s  >t‘i,it{  oi  •»  t Im{«1 
of  th*’  ;--l  1  m-t  >}»■■  At-.-t«!!‘  im  w.i .  .  miicja  sufh  a 

*“'*1  t  Lvj'.-?  ».«,»  's.iO'Ui'S  M-!  I.i  Sr,:  ‘  >/,),  ;  «.,(  ’  Jji  of 

the  fU.’i.th  ,u;4  s  <th  >  i,(» ,»ii  t!;.  ju.i'r  cn-.viH  ml  ,  i  atuc  to 

"  ^  4  ?*  ‘  •  '  {  ‘  *  s*  m  §  *  ‘  t  ,  i  '  ,<  *  f  not  !■  **  „ 

*  1  *>  '  ’  '  ■  ‘’’I  i  ’  '  .*  -?«  t,»  /  l,*'  • 

^  (.  i'i  ,  m  ‘i  ,  ■  i ,  «, ,  .  ‘t.i  ,  ,i<  <  i  >  ,  r«  f  t  1  u  4  HA,  *»,  ,f  hi  »U«f  llrrs, 

*  -  '  w  ^  '  •  ‘  '■  ■'  V  r:,  *'  '  ,  ,  ,,  r.  p  ,i  h  ‘  •.  M  i*  nu 

^  4  !|  '  i  1  ‘ ’  'nt  t,'  -  * '  i  1 1  >!  A'  u  ■ ,  i,  .  i  n,  '»  ■  ^  ,  (|  I  |,v, 

’r'  ’'''V1,  i  >'  «'  ?'  H  '  >  u  ‘  1  '  7.  ,  „  >  m  ,  ’1  u  1 1  i  '“f ji  n 

M  U,i  r>  1  S  *  *  '  "  j  r  ‘  '  ‘  5  5  '  ,  ’  t  '  f  f  *  t  “  !i'  ,  •>,  ,  I  <•  'l  >  |>  ,r  '  «  f,  ,  ,  _  ft  |{ 

^  14  ?  1  •  ‘  I  ’  ’  ‘  *'p  A ,  ,  5  .  It  ih  }  1  1  «,  ,,  I  >bnh  "hf  * 

*  ''  i 1  ‘  ‘  r  'fl  *  "t  it  1>  f  't  *f)  -  *  i-  ’  *•'  m  *.  t:r-  h  M  ,  ml 

N  n  i"  .  „  -  V  I  */’'  ‘  ’  t.  ns.-u, 

!l  '  «  ;i  .1  f  '■  '•<*■  fi'  U  5  15  l  4  *  I  V-I  ''  !’  -  IM  yt  >1  VW,  J,  {<»  if,  ,  +  ^  ,/n  ',fl 

.rtt  ,  ,  ■  -  ,  *■  ■  4  *  4-  •  -  6  "■ 


1  Tt»*  s’t  ,,  ,  .  t  *  i\.  *f  '  14-1  * 


V  US  l  4  *  i  V-I  ''  t>  <  IH  'u  y>  9  V,i 

time  4  >  ,  t  •  i1  si  >i  i  »  -ut/i 

M  1  *  ?  r  *  ^  ,  u  *Jt  1  ’ 
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be  housed  in  well-built,  artistic  dwellings.  The  simplest  form  was 
the  temple  in  antis ,  whose  cel  la  and  vestibule  preserved  the  mam 
elements  of  the  Homeric  palace.  Thence  developed  thi"  double  few 
pie  in  antis ,  which  for  greater  beau  tv  and  for  the  shelter  of  worship 
pers  might  be  surrounded  bv  a  peristvle,  in  this  t»e>r  it  0  termed 
peripteral.  There  grew  up  as  a  distinct  tv  he  the  profile  temple, 
whose  vestibule  was  fronted  bv  a  row  of  columns,  A  development 
from  the  latter  type  is  the  amplupn^tvle  temple,  whit  It,  mu,  ought  be 


made  peripteral  The  temples  of  Greece  and  her  we -tern  rulomfr* 
were  prevailingly  of  the  Doric  order,  a  growth  inm  M* nmit  tTimmt • 
The  earlier  examples  of  this  order  give  an  impre^ton  **»'  msidtnr  * 
and  substantiality,  gradually  transformed  into  gra*  etulm-*,,  wifh  dm 
increasing  height  and  slenderness  of  tin*  tohtmm  ,ni4  tSie  tlmmoiMiru 
of  the  curves,  A  new  element  of  beaut v  wa*  added  \%hm  fmurd  tin 
end  of  the  sixth  century  the  Greeks  of  certain  pt nr*,  t^iym  tn  t*  »• 
marble  instead  of  the  earlier  limestone. 


1J<> 


IN  !  Kf  iJ'rn  ai.  au a k i:\i\i; 

Earliest  mfhif.vs.  !  li-*  itm,(  am  in»(  Amh.*  t.mj.h-,  have  falh-u 
t-<  nut:.  !.«u  IHef..;  v  ,  !'..*(«  })„.  ti  >lt  Srhuus  slulv 

ih,  .1,  -  the  m.-nth  * i  iifiirv ,  m.H  ?v  in  the  Mnst'Um  of 
1‘aSerm.,  In  thr  rnttf.iural  Krui|>»  (hat  .nlors.  them  the  lim*.  w 

!v  «»»••  hmivj,  unm,  ,uv  ,lr.!.n.j«.rtu«ut,"  t!«* 

■in*tu,i*  4!r  •»  •-■»»»»»  ,U!.I  urn-maliH 

the  tVi.il  .t  ,  (it.vl,  '  1 

A<lran,-e  in  art  muin  the  lVmLstratulai*.  s«*<*  S««.  In  the 
*i*  th<  IVi -t  ts , jtt.l.tf  n  ■;!.  iS  a>U  une  u ,t matte  thtoiHimtt 
HrUa-  m  ,u.  hue.  tare  a  weft  in  ..th.-i  ,ut.;  amt  the  jalr.m»»*e 
.A  tim-e  Uiutl.  «...  Aiu-.lM  to  fam-m.;  4l.«v..,|  „t  the  mi 

I;,.m  th,-  ,  .1  m.J  ,  ,.t  the  \ a.1»,f,  »!„ 
t»  Vth.  n  to  l-mit  I  a  U..hl  um^lf  ami  ,  In  .,-1  „-l„ , ,  ,m«l  , .tattle. 

u\  -*•  . . .  '*»  the  stilus nh.  In 

?  :',!l  •'  H*.-  ivs  i.n.m,  .m |  in-) 

»'*•’  l''1  5;-'  Vi  e-.h  wth  ;-  ■>  I  ,t-,fe  Hi  -  jmil  fh(.  ,ltu!t| 

14  ’  !  <  'I  '»  ■!  m  1  tills  mt  .hamoauth  .u„{ 

i-5u.-,  Mi  th-  f  •»  tv-  t  the  I.  -  4  time  .it  Athel!  ttuihle 

tt  1  1  ’’  1  S!  *-M  .  tji.  ),I  f  M  nn|  j>-  ililits-l.f  n  it! j>!tlle'.  (it 

1  *•  ■  eel-  <  4  th  (!  I, ,1  M‘l;  I  It,.),,  , 

A,,""»:  th-  .  I'm  >ww,  .  th.  .  Mini  u,-  „m  m-teh  ment!,t!l  the 

I-  *»*  »■.  /mi  ,  f,.  th.-m  ,„j,.  the 

lU ■’  s"  -'’e/i-t-I  m  ■  ■  Iit-me  ,  I  if.  >  h,  fj,.-  Kmi.ell(r  lladnan, 

The  «14**r  I’aithettun.  himuh.ime  the  ut  u,i ,n-ai  for  i.mlti 

me,  tie-  •  -a  •  i  th  if,  VI  t  the  >  i.jw.h-tmn  ,,l  hn  tetoim., 

heru*  1  *e-«  ,m.i  m,4.-  i,  .!>■;  -4i.|  Vfh.-,M  „n  the  A»  r»>i«4i., 

.on»h  o?  t!ie  hire.  *  at  s.h-  ,,t  jam!  u  |{u. 

Tatffe-a-.f.  t  lihin  *!e  oh!  !■!.(--!»-,  j|  u  he  ,,t  I'etit.-Sl,  tiurhk 
l-.a  tin-  lie-  *  tr  if  ,.,n  It  t.'a  4  t  t  •)»  .  e  h,v  hvlur/  th*  -otittiem 

Mi  the-  -V.i-MoU".  att-4  jiia. -•(!  thesie-n  the  tMiimittion 
niU*.!'  U*t  :  >j  tie-  t  ‘t.tj.h1  j)  ei  '■■■  -n  ,  ,nv  -i,,|  I'l-liteh*  (f., 

tth.m  15, f  ll.j  >.!«>«  Of  \mv:  Mif  .horf  th-  «mL,  t,H  Jt  ,,,,,1,1  fr' 

U--.I  ,  .Alettttt.i  *e,  t\  Ii  -,  Jh,-  lu.  |V,  l.mhllUft  i* 

hmmn  .n  the  |',;Hhni.>n 

Hfaturs,  I'sprialty  «f  Ih-Usu.t,  e..-t!  ,t  ,-lf 

Mlih  (Is  I  hi  femj.Je  v,a!t  it »  "a  uliitni.  th>  ,.a.tlio>,  I,  hut  at-..,  «t  tatttr-., 

»  or  In-.  tt,»r,i!jijt}.rr-i  m?  ,.i  laimtii .  athlete-.  «tr  of 

|n)-  >  «,s  th-  ’itafe  A  >  i-iiiiii,  its  iif  af.  it  i!  « i  nt«») ,  ami  the 
*«‘>A  »rter.  ,|  mu/r  Ml  Athena  on  the  A.t.»i«olt  .,  ,-tni  m  the  j«-ri<t»l  of 
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highest  artistic  development,  remained  a  mere  by  with  Ivnn  m  *  «?niv  * 
crudely  indicated.  Equally  earh  dualities  fb  u  * •  *4  . -m  iu\ 
stone  from  which,  about  600,  the  artists  passet.1  tit  tturhlr,  Mt»f 
primitive  is  the  statue  of  a  woman  found  at  I  Vim  ami  represent 
ing  Artemis  or  a  worshipper  of  that  goddess  It  i<  a  us  if  L  hi  -C 

with  the  o ‘oeh  *  f  .o  ;•,*/  C*  ,t  * a 
a  woman's  form  ami  do-, 
The  advance  nude  within  the 
sixth  century  may  !»r  estimated 
by  comparing  our  of  the 
41  maiden  *’  .  »!  T  >0*0  *  » 

Atiliiu  HU  the  \i  U  »J  •* .!)  -  ).*►? 

time  More  the  Persian  war, 
Though  slightly  stiff  ami  mil- 
vetitionab  the  form  show*  a 
noteworthy  ym  n  v  *  **n4 
naturalness,  and  lln*  dra)H.*r\  is 
delituteL  elaUirated  The  ,itf 
of  refined  luxury  wtmb  wir 
rounds  thb  Athenian  ladv  is 
doubtless  an  im|*nrtalinn  from 
Ionia,  whetee  tht  ^itrf 
metlis  ill  eiviliiation  txiitir  In  the 
Greek  |ten  insula. 

Tit  Hit  lit »  of  athletes. 

In  tile  w:  Jr  s  *1  *'  Yj  *  41m  i 

extendim*  though  f|r  i5  ,rt*  * 
fury.  We  tllay  truer  the  develop" 
tlient  of  tin*  mide  form  «»f  the 
youthful  athlete,  f  Si* 

typr  f,  III  *  •  u$4«,*\s  lc*xp  fun: 

tlir  (KNiture  m  ilir  only 

deviation  frot ll  -At It  t 
b  a  alight  Iiilvamr  of  the  left 

foot,  perhaps  to  suggest  walking.  As  in  the  r^ihrr  wMm***  ,u?u  • 

the  arms  are  attached  to  the  silks  and  tin-  Mir.  ,\u>'a  |tnk  U^o-di.y 
of  anatomy.  But  we  can  trace  a  *teady  .eh, in- «  thfnu.th  »li-  i.- ,, 
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and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  period  we  shall  find  a  marvel¬ 
ous  mastery  of  athletic  form  and  posture.  In  contrast  with  the  Ori¬ 
entals  the  Greeks  liked  to  display  the  unclad  forms  of  men  both  in  life 
and  in  art.  This  predilection  contri¬ 
buted  vastly  to  the  development  of  na¬ 
turalness  in  art,  and  to  a  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  human  physical  perfection,  in¬ 
volving  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
body  wholly  foreign  to  the  Orient. 0 

Reasons  for  the  rapid  advance  of 
sculpture.  Having  begun  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  century  with  a  skill  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  contemporary  Egyptian,  the 
Greek  sculptor  rapidly  brought  his  art 
abreast  of  the  general  progress  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  culture.  This  success  was  largely 
due  to  his  willingness,  while  learning 
all  his  predecessors  could  teach,  to  study 
external  nature  and  the  human  form 
continually  anew,  and  quite  as  much  to  ‘ 
his  constant  effort  to  express  in  art  the 
best  thought  and  the  noblest  aspiration 
of  his  age.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
material  he  has  left  us,  fragmentary 
as  it  is,  forms  a  most  valuable  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Hellenic  char¬ 
acter.  10 

Festivals:  the  Fanathenaea.  The 
gods  required  for  their  own  happiness 
not  only  beautiful  temples  decorated 
with  reliefs,  statues,  and  paintings,  but 
also  festivals,  wherein  the  citizens  might 

gladden  their  own  hearts.  A  most  - - - 

prominent  feature  of  Athena  worship  at  THE  tenean  apollo 
Athens  was  a  festival  held  every  sum-  (B°St°n  Museum  °f  Fine  Arts) 
mer,  the  Panathenaea.  Peisistratus  ordained  that  every  fourth  year 
the  festival  was  to  be  given,  as  the  Greater  Panathenaea,  with  especial 

9  Cf.  Thuc.  i.  6.  5. 

tl r<S  ofYhTchaptS  are  eSSentiaIIy  the  remaIns-  bribed  *  the  works  on  art  given  at 


DIONYSUS  WORSHIP 
(Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 


PERSEPHONE,  TRIPTOLEMUS  AND  DEMETER 
(Vase  painting) 
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magiti  brains  Prist inets  were  set  I ivr,  mid  slaves  were  permitted  to 
trust  with  their  masters,  I  here  were  runs,  war  danees  in  armor,  ath  « 

ktk  competitions,  and  a  grand  procession  of  all  tin*  free  population,  the 
priests  and  magistrates,  the  populate  in  varied  festive  attire,  youths  aiul 
girls  carrying  articles  and  utensils  needed  tor  the  sacrifice.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  mvfiumy  was  to  briny  the  guides*  the  peplos  that  had  been 
woven  and  embroidered  tor  her  bv  her  chosen  girls,  The  procession 
tossed  through  the  Greets  and  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Acropolis  to 
the  great  attar  before  the  temple  of  Athena,  IVidstratus  added  the  re- 
iitation  of  Homer's  poettm;  51  and  this  new  feature  bore  immediate 
fruit  in  intmdming  epic  Mtbjnts  into  the  rising  art  of  painting  and 
in  giving  an  epie  t  ontent  to  flit*  drama*  then  in  its  earliest  beginnings, 
From  formalism  to  motional  worship*  The  frttdeney  of  all 
ritual  I"-  to  In o  itv.  meaning  and  tn  ditk  into  ilrv  barren  formalism, 
which  tails  to  wifi  Av  the  emotional  need  of  mankind.  This  principle 
hold*  tor  fli«4  * enmionie^  of  ( 5  reek  worship,  A»  their  springs  of 
‘lit* *tion  tb ted  up,  the  void  tame  to  be  idled  hv  the  worship  of 
I horn  aos  Jib*  «tdh  a  >  tuiur  a vrrb  tnav  tune  survived  among  tin* 
pea^iiit  i  Iran  the  Mimnii  age;  .if  all  events  in  the  seventh  and  skth 
runtime'*  it  m  rived  a  new  impede,  from  Titrate,  where  the  saint* 
g«*b  or  tun*  t  lo.elv  like  him,  was  venerated,  The  belief  prevailed 
that  in  *  hildhoud  he  w*m  tons  to  pirn*,  bv  the  Thatm,  tint  re  gored  ft  < 
life  through  rebif tin  III**  half  human,  mUering,  ever  vottflifui  god* 

tin*  spirit  of  life  in  nature  ami  man,  aw  abetter  of  jm \  appealed 
dirntlv  fo  the  emotion  s  Thining*  of  ivorduppers*  the  majority 
women,  roamed  hi  wild  no  tirnul  revel ,  over  mountain  fop,  and 
dam ed  in  n  g;cu  to  the  roll  of  drum .  and  file  *  tailing  of  «  unbals. 
It v  stub  mean <  thev  bet ame  one  with  their  deify,  partakers  of  Ids 
immortal  lifts1  ‘ 

OrpliisilO  fn  the  i vfli  *  e’ittttrv  an  » tioff  wu »  made  to  transform 
tltis  uiifindled  wor  4i i j i  info  a  thtologv  and  a  ^  t  bun  h,M  din*  leaders 
of  the  new  mov*  men!  Imbed  bat  k  for  tlieii  uia  ter  to  dlirat  iati 
tlrpheiiH,  who  appotr  in  Aon  as  a  min  4ml  of  uondmu *  power, 
The  faith  was  ynvad  bv  ini  aotiarm  .  who  travelled  throughout 
Hellas  initialing  rami!*  and  touiidiny  * oi  trf$e»  ot  wo? shippers 

t  i  put  *e  >•  fs  %  i  f  r.S  t|  ’  ,  t  S«a<  a  l  ,  f\  t  'S,  *  f  I  .,,41  i  ,w  ,«  |)  go  OI,  Ml 

It?!  t  *<  k  ■  J  „  O  *  I' i*  fs  iu>  tt  <*9**t.  i  fS  lO'ffi  I  Os,,  OO1/,'  'C  .*  S  h  M  t»v 

toil  m*,s  a  (  I  inf  t  *  n  I  ■*<>.>  +  p,  o  e<?  so 

I  1  Or  r*4 >  I  US,  I1 1  -i,  0  „  ii'fd1 
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They  had  their  sacred  scriptures,  containing  prophe*  and  burn*  T  ' 
Adopting  the  worship  of  Dionvsus,  thev  gave  it  a  rnoiv  re  jula»  Pent 
and  a  higher  spiritual  interpretation.  Alter  the  emmnm  d  no-,  ni 
initiation  they  lived  ascetic  lives.  They  were  under  the  unpm, 
sion  that  the  soul  is  suffering  the  punishment  of  mii  fietenmod  ni  4 
previous  existence) ,  and  that  the  body  is  an  ein  hutuv  or  ;  11  .»  <n,  in 
which  the  soul  is  incarcerated.11  Bv  puritv  of  living  .uni  1!  put*  far 
of  their  rituals,  however,  they  were  aide  not  onlv  to  iluto  4*  thma  eh.*  * 
from  sin  and  secure  eternal  happiness,  hut  eivit  to  ivTrm  liiw  ^  41! » 
of  the  dead  from  punishment  in  T 'artarus. ; ' 

Eternal  happiness.  Great  in  the  coming  world,  ftrr  tln-ughi, 
will  be  the  bliss  of  the  righteous:  Even l v  tnrr  its  utfdtphf  nrglif 

and  day  an  unlaborious  life  the  gootl  receive  ,  ,  ,  \Vh»*  Suit' 

been  of  good  courage  to  the  abiding  steadfast  tlirL  r  on  etriwr  nT*  ot 
death  and  have  refrained  their  souls  from  alt  imptttfv,  trawl  the  toad 
of  Zeus  unto  the  tower  of  Cronos.  There  round  the  i  Tusd*  of  the 
blest  the  Ocean  breezes  blow,  and  golden  tlmveto  are  glome/,  mm- 
from  the  land  on  trees  of  splendor,  and  some  ftir  Hater  OvTlh,  \%nh 
wreaths  whereof  they  entwine  their  ItattdC1  ”  Soon  in  ho  *  ,  and 
in  bodily  feats,  and  some  in  dice,  and  some  in  hup  t4w  m  >  line 
delight;  and  among  them  thriveth  all  fair  flowering  hh  *■*  "  It  he 
hooveth  therefore  in  this  lift'  to  walk  in  nmdcratmn,  wir  urnne  11.411 
evil-doing,  insolence,  and  presumptuous  thought  < 

The  Eleusimam  mysteries.  In  no  state  wan  <  Upturns  a-,  irpird 
as  a  part  of  the  public  worship,  though  the  IVt  ndrmdm  wetv  w,wm 
patrons  of  Onomaeritus,  its  mod  didmguLhed  prophet  Hut  \tlu*ns 
did  not  hesitate  to  worship  Dionysus  in  slirimu  of  fiL  own  amt  to  jotti 
him  with  Demeter  and  her  daughter  IVrwphnitm  the  great  godd"  ,  ,r 
of  Eleusis.  Their  worship,  once  local  and  eiipatrid,  had  now  Inoisw 
national,  open  to  all  Hellenes  who  were  free  from  mbgtom  |%41nf$Mii 
Once  a  year  the  devotees  of  these  gisddtmes,  gatlewiint  at  \fhemc 
moved  in  procession  along  the  Satwt  Way  to  Klniuo  Arming 
there,  the  initiated  entered  the  shnne,  Tele  derion,  where  were  pre 
formed  the  sacred  rights  will*  li  none  dared  di  fo  «*  |hM'<o  who 
wished  and  were  qualified  were  initiated,  file  m\  ,fuec  wisi  to  fiur 


J'w*  4  V*,*.***,  M  »"«« 

34  Plato,  ('rat.  400  <•;  U,  H»Ij»  tug  -tr-* 

Rep.  ii.  .164 ;  DpouwUi,  t  rtr>r»,  ’*4  f 
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consisted  chiefly  of  a  “  passion  play  ”  representing  the  sorrows  of 
Demeter,  when  her  (laughter  was  carried  off  by  Hades,  and  the  joy  of 
recovering  her.  The  ceremony  probably  once  referred  to  the  death  of 
vegetation  in  winter  and  its  rebirth  in  spring.  In  this  period,  how™ 
ever,  it  came  to  signify  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  to 
eternal  happiness,  "  (),  thrice  blessed  the  mortals  who  have  seen 
these  mysteries  before  descending  to  Hades1  realm;  for  those  only 
will  there  he  a  future  life  (of  happiness) ;  the  others  there  will  experi¬ 
ence  naught  but  suffering.0  u  Thus  "  Demeter  ,  *  .  brings  the 
initiated  the  sweetest  consolation  at  death  and  the  hope  of  eternity/* 

In  this  wav  the  joys  of  Klvdum,  in  Hooter’s  conception  opened  to  the 
favored  few,  were  democratized  by  the  progress  of  Athens  toward 
popular  liberty  and  equality. 

Origin  of  the  drama  and  lit#  dramatic  festivals  at  Athens,  in 

addition  to  a  Tare  in  tin*  Kleu  anian  festival,  Dionysus  had  Ids  own 
holiday  t  Mitneeted  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  for  his  was  the  ecstasy t 
less  of  the  wine  mp  As  It  is  worship  developed,  m;»uy  festivals  in 
honor  oi  the  dead  were  trau  derml  to  him,  In  Dot  ember  tlte  villages 
of  Attn  a  celebrated  the  rural  Dioiiwia,  in  width  a  i  hunts  of  men,  in 
ne4k  attire,  sang  in  Ids  honor  an  unpolished  but  joyous  song,  the 
dithyramb,  There  wan  a  tV  4i\al  in  the  *  itv,  the  Letntea,  in  January, 
and  another,  the  Greater  Dionyda,  in  Man  to  Similar  festivals  were 
field  in  other  parts  of  Greet  t\  The  wild  strain  sung  to  Dionysus  was 
transformed  by  poetic  art  into  a  choral  ode,  'The  singing  was  inter- 
sper  *ed  with  re*  itatiou,  who  h  gradually  develnjted  into  the  dialogue, 
lints  arose  tlte  drama,  This  growth  was  lode  red  by  the  tyrants,  At 
tlte  court  of  Ueriunder  the  Le4m  port  Arion  net  the  dithyramb  to 
order;  and  at  the  court  of  IVGGtrahr*  lived  Thespis,  reputed  the  first 
dramatic  writer,  Through  the  encouragement  of  popular  uttK  an 
didiuguLhed  from  tin*  e  numupuli/ed  lo  tin*  nobility,  the  tyrant  aimed 
to  free  the  masses  from  eupufrid  control,  awl  attach  them  to  himself. 
For  a  long  time,  however*  the  drama  must  have  continued  t rude  and 
immature.  Even  at  the  close  of  dll'*  period  it  was  essentially  a 
cantata  in  whit  h  tlte  Gaging  was  m*«  adotsally  interrupted  by  dia¬ 
logue,11* 

if  to  «i( 

et  Nm»  <h,  * t  IlMiiiriK  llvmn  fe  Attaint*  £>«»$»*  SO  fl  *  t‘U  ff  4 

it,  lo„  |*4f44  «  tt  •#  H  "  I  hr  tr,esitf«t  ikhm  lu  Ow*  few  Ur  Mrwit 

ti  lllif  Imi  eiMHch  4r,al»  O  ftH  41*  rill  Hjf  4  Mrwlftlt  " ,  tf»ut  fit  |'’|4r»i  fW4  p, 

it  flrtiiftrl  *1 

iw  Aosf  |oor  1  f«  HO  4,  tl-W  4;  Stilt  I  /g  S*h*4,  I%*f  HI,  Wf  M«w<  #Ur  41, 
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The  four  great  national  games.  AH  IbT  ‘r<<  h  *•!  dam 
festivals  similar  to  those  of  Athens  in  ”  ■ 1  :  * 

competitions  in  athletics  ami  numie  u a  ,  t  ‘‘  l  ■  ;  '  , 

whence  they  extended  to  the  rest  of  Hellos  M ■  *  *  *  d  ’•  '*5  roe  d 

confined  to  a  single  local  it  v,  or  at  the  nidi  ■>!  m  .  *  ri,  t  o  ;sip  re,  ,t 

few  instances  games  in  honor  of  a  Inal  dsn  *  *•  u  1 '  *  s  m,,t  a- mo 
reasons  pan-Hellenic.  Such  were  tin  lour  -m  o  om*  m  r;  d< 

celebrated  at  Delphi,  on  the  Corinthian  !  Tumi  o  V*m,  <,(  d  t 

Olympia,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  P<»rid«»n,  Vt A  u  ,  *  id  ?  r  ♦  eo 

Zeus  respectively.  At  tin*  founding  <4  lb  c  *b  m  )<  :  sc  ,  *  scree 

foot-race  sufficed,  but  other  "ownm  "  u«r  ,  *  1 

games  included  many  kinds  of  added*  *  *  ■<*'•  1  f p; 

races  of  horses  and  charioK  K  ;«e»  1  ;b,  * .  *  , 
comprising  running,  wrestling,  lenpihm  pv  o  '*  •  r  h  ■  ■  od  m  s  , 
throwing.  The  contestant  had  to  be  a  is  ’*  *11  om,*,  :  “  To  4  ,  mb  * 
body  symmetrically  developed.  In  the  I hthm  >  ,  .  1  ’  *  4  .  i 

Delphi,  it  was  natural  that  touted  mth  be  ,  >»  e!  '  ,  ,d 

in  singing  should  he  im  hided  for  tin  Tmm  <  ♦  m  >  0  ,  ;  j  < 
There  were  mi  sueli  itimpetitiHii .  ai  \oir  o  \  *<  ,  ,  ,  «  *  ,  d 

rhetorician  there  touml  private  audieii*  r'  a  j  *1  o  ,  ,  ?  f  |:  * 

prize  at  these  games  was  a  wreath  d  n?M  ,  h  '  -  m*  1  - 

The  competitive  struggle,  ttml  the  glory  and  itmjmaDon  of 

victory.  The  greatest  of  die  te-ah  d  ,  d  m  0  'Dump  *.,» 

his  father  Zeus  bv  Ilmchm  prime  m  Td-e  -  o  m  it:  »,«, 

where  is  il striving  of  swift  fWt  and  -a  ,  ,>  ?  c  \  /.  t!  , 

but  he  that  ovemnneth  hallo  hr-* an  **  nt  T  r  *,  »  ,  , . ,  t  §> 

quillity  throughout  his  Hid  tor  cvemtuv  ”  '  \t  f  m 

petition,  “ the  jtH  judge  ot  game-,  tidodme  if  *  .  I-  '  p  * ,  ,  ,  ;  p 

lays  upon  the  winner^  hair  above  hi,  03,,,"  .  i.J-  ,  l-  0..  a  •  ,d  tr,  *>i 
dived1  Then  in  the  night  44  following  the  ‘,3  o-:  <,  T,«'  H,  *  *,  *  Mb 

moon,  riding  her  golden  tar,  lit  ml!  da  0..  ■  m  d-  *  ■,  *,1 

Even,  all  the  precinct  nottmled  \uth  f!v  mc  >  0  1  ,»  f  t,p  .  ”  r) 

honor  of  the  victor v! *  Tlir  tiatsiioT  C'  r  ■ »  i,.te 

cessions  to  the  temple^  and  piau*r  m  ?h  ,td  /1  a  c  * ,  ^  p 


20  Far  the  titufut  fer  mil  .  ?  %\>- 

Ikcdiylidt'H,  Ot\n  K ,«r  Imm  |*m  ,  * 

•Paws,  x,  7  (otttnnallv  IP*  /*  Ai 

nary  festal  efimnetnlnns  «nr  a  y,‘t 
Iaus.  i.  *14.  H;  it.  J.  4,  ”  f  I  »tlsinia«3i  e  C(, 
fNemean), 
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choral  song:  “The  banquet  loveth  peace,  and  by  a  gentle  a 
victory  flourisheth  afresh,  and  beside  the  howl  the  singer’**  \ub! 
waxeth  braved’ 23  The  games  are,  accordingly,  the  [art’s  chief  in¬ 
spiration:  “Thence  cometh  the  glorious  hymn  that  entereth  into 
the  minds  of  the  skilled  in  song.”  2*  A  victory  sheds  its  radiance 
over  the  winner’s  family,  and  adds  fairest  renown  to  his  state. 

The  influence  of  the  games.  The  influence  of  the  games  did  not 
limit  itself  to  the  promotion  of  physical  excellence  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  music  and  poetry.  The  assembly  of  the  Hellenes  took  place 
under  a  sacred  truce,  during  which  the  states,  erasing  from  war,  *  till i 
vated  friendship.20  Merchants  gathered,  especially  at  the  Mhmhm 
festival,  to  display  and  sell  their  wares.  Even  more  bench*  tat  tlun 
the  exchange  of  material  goods  and  the  fostering  of  comnirnr 
the  intercommunication  of  ideas  and  sentiments  among  tin*  assembled 
representatives  of  the  entire  Hellenic  world,  lids  social  and  tttlrl 
lectual  symposium  generated  a  spirit  of  racial  unit v  and  intenuhnl 
the  creative  genius  in  the  fields  of  art  and  intelligence,  While  the 
victory  itself  inspired  the  poet  to  the  composition  of  splendid  tri 
umphal  songs,  the  person  of  the  athlete  furnished  the  niilptor  with 
the  model,  as  well  as  the  motive,  for  the  most  beautiful  stature  Tim 
national  games  accordingly  influenced  Greek  life  in  manifold  wawg 
and  especially  the  competitive  .spirit  penetrated  and  euergi/rd  every 
constructive  element  of  Hellenism. 

Divination,  It  was  natural  that  a  people  whose  which*  life  was 
permeated  by  religion  should  seek  means  of  communicating  with  the 
gods.  So  common  a  use  for  this  purpose  was  made  of  the  flight  of 
birds,  that  the  winged  creature  came  to  designate  any  kind  ot 
omen :  — 


An  ox  or  an  ass  that  may  happen  to  pass, 

A  voice  in  the  street  or  a  slave  that  yon  meet, 

A  name  or  a  word  by  chance  overheard, 

If  you  deem  it  an  omen,  you  call  it  a  tdrd,;'f 

Oracles.  All  such  chance  object*  or  occurrences  wen*  regarded 
manifestations  of  the  divine  will*  An  oracle,  on  the  other  liatid,  bad 
a  fixed  location  and  a  definite  method  of  exptv^hm,  Although  tie* 


23  Find.  Nem.  ix.  48  f. 

24  01.  i.  8  f. 
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HnmenY  Greeks  had  little  knowledge  of  nr  at  les,  we  find  them  wide* 
sjirrad  over  HGIas  in  the  period  under  voiwdmtioiu  and  rannot 
doubt  that  some  of  them  survived  from  the  Mintian  The  most 

venerable  was  that  of  /eus  at  Uodoiu,  where  tin*  qod  spoke  through 
the  ?tHtlitii»  ot  the  oak  leaves,  hnvuritnt  Mtndititoiis,  however, 
brought  tit  preeminent  e  the  oraele  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  His 
prophetess,  the  Puhu,  dibit}*;  on  a  tripod  in  the  inmost  4nni% 
meiwd  from  Apollo  the  athwers  die  gave  to  inquirers,  Often  unhn 
hlbqible,  her  mutterim's  were  interpreted  to  the  inquirer  by  the 
pried h  of  the  nod,  Hie  thief  fttiiOtiiti  of  the  made  was  not  to 
reveal  the  future,  Winn  it  unde  an  h  a  venturis  the  response  was 
Him  tied  in  ambiquotH  terms  -*i  as  to  be  right  in  any  event.  Tima 
he  who  drnred  more  than  wa-%  lin  meet  rmdved  an  am-wer  utvnrdinK 
to  his  follv,  t  he  nod’s  ad\h e  w»m  generally  limited  to  questions  of 
moral  and  oliiqoin  mndin  t  ot  tttdmdtiah  and  dates  tor  indame, 
to  what  tjod'H  dtottld  be  wurdupped  and  with  what  rites  on  a  eiven 
oihihoii,  or  U%  what  leretnottie »  a  pollution  titbit!  be  removed*  Its 
approval  w>m  snm:ht  toi  the  foimdun*  of  n tinmen  and  for  other 
unpot  taut  ettierpri  vs  Sfiiiai ime*,  it  iv a  i  bribed;  "itiiiet tines  it  Towed 
undue  tavor  ton  pailiniLir  date  or  poltftod  party,  Notwithstanding 
tliene  Tort* mmrn*  a  tG  general  reputation  tor  huuenty  and  wutom 
lorn!  retained  lor  it  the  highM,  tliosinb  bv  m  means  absolute,  author¬ 
ity  in  Had kitti  tuurab  and  religion,  '* 

Divination  from  sacrificial  animals.  It  vwm  not  always  min 

wfdrttt  to  gu  to  mi  tinitdr;  ntnl  the  bud  ometn  nttttr  to  be  thought 

evttvmelv  umeruiu.  A  form  ot  divination  unknown  to  flrdod  as 

well  is  to  Homer*  atitl  evidently  later  than  their  time*  found  its 
oinrin  in  tin*  vital  »  ot  a  airiliird  animal,  The  w  detn  wne*  to 
have  tier!!  introduced  from  Huhylonin,  and  wa#  in  full  force  in  the 
tiinr  of  the  nnnt  war  with  Person  Plir  miumander  ot  troop-4  found 
tli* 1  method  *  Movement  be*  mine  tie  iould  radh  rr-sirt  fo  it  at  any 
tune  and  pine,  and  pejfujn  even  more  bn 4  me  tin*  mq nation  of 
Hiwnral  vntiisn  iti  qsink  "Vinerdoti  would  mod  MUlaudv  briiu*  omens 
favorable  t«*  bn  wnhee  At  last  the  Greeks  were  enabled  to  make 
divination  aibrrve  the  pnnthal  iHielhgrm *v;l 


j*U«*Uu  0  «u  '  u  ,  n  I  o.  *  a  n  ,  Wti  n  «  (  m-  n  . 
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Systematic  thinking  about  the  world:  cosmogony.  In  tin* 
general  belief  the  gods,  who  acted  under  individual  caprice,  or  under 
the  influence  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  were  the  causes  of  all  things 
in  nature  and  the  arbiters  of  human  destine.  In  the  beginning  the 
clashing  of  divine  wills  wrought  chaos  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  till 
the  dawning  consciousness  of  moral  and  physical  unity  and  order 
led  the  poets  to  devise  a  system  into  which  all  existing  tilings  might 
have  a  due  part.  With  their  conception  of  the  gods  in  human  tump 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  attempt  to  explain  the  multitude 
of  deities,  as  of  men,  and  even  the  plurality  of  all  natural  ohjn  t<  !#v 
the  one  process  of  birth.  A  system  so  devised  L  a  uotnngottv, 
Hesiod,  our  earliest  exponent  of  this  line  of  thought,  assume*  the 
creation,  he  does  not  say  how,  of  ('haos,  then  Earth,  From  flt4te 
sprang  Erebos  and  black  Night;  and  from  Night  in  turn  sprang 
bright  Ether  and  Day.  And  Earth  hare  starry  Heaven,  i  Hiraitm,  in 
the  end  that  there  might  he  for  the  blessed  gods  a  habitation  steadfast 
forever.30  The  youngest  son  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  was  Cruum.  of 
crooked  counsels,  of  all  her  children  mo  a  terrible. 

The  supremacy  of  Zeus.  We  turd  not  enumerate  the  ho4>,  of 
supernatural  beings  thus  generated,  of  monstrous  or  lovch  ioiiii, 
deadly  or  beneficent,  hut  may  pass  on  to  tin*  birth  of  /no,,  «t»n  of 
Cronos.  When  he  grew  to  manhood  in  the  rkh  idand  of  Ctvim  hr 
conquered  the  Titans  and  other  monstrous  hrtmp,  and  liiuorlf  rngiwd 
supreme.  “  He  was  king  in  heaven,  himself  holding  tin*  thornier  and 
the  smoking  thunderbolt,  having  by  his  might  overcome  hi'-*  father 
Cronos.  And  he  duly  appointed  their  portions  unto  all  the  deadlier 
gods  alike,  and  declared  unto  them  their  humus. “  > 

From  cosmogony  to  science;  aid  from  Egypt,  In  tin,  wav,  tin* 
poet  thought,  came  unity,  system,  and  order  from  tf mo*.  With  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  an  inquiring  spirit, 
however,  the  Hellenes  would  not  satisfy  thcm<tel\VH  with  mmU  Hiild- 
like  reasoning.  It  was  hut  natural  that  the  next  .bp  should  be 
taken  by  the  Ionians,  the  most  enterprising  and  iiivnifhe  ot  ihr 
Greeks.  Among  them  were  men  who  visited  Egypt  and  perhaps  other 
parts  of  the  Orient,  not  merely  for  trade,  but  jiU>  fur  dgit!  im?*g 

no  Hesiod,  Theogony,  116  ft 

si  Op.  ctt.  71  ft 
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;unl  in  -tru,  tti>n,  fn.-tn  u,i.  1‘h.ih- .  ui'  Miletus  In  K.jvpt 

tln-v  in  .1  tn  It  <-!.  mrnt.u'v  .inn,.*  ,  th,-  jtm-.ts  cultivated, 

t.iliv  .inthim  ti. ,  e.-uim-fn  ,  nod  ati-unuim,  Hu*  develupment  of 
the -e  f *j -s ti*  in  »  til  i.tiovt toiythei  nitli  tin-  ch-nn-ut*  of 
tuu-  i!ul  *  il  vii- ,10. d ms;,  h.id  Hen  made  pitHHe  onlv  l*v  the  origin- 
t,«-4  2 "it.  tin  >«! ,  ,i)  I-!  p--t  *tni  t!  un  hot.i,  Hu-  l.umvU-tl»<c  ,,.u  . 

ptinls  Hi  t.i, !.  .1  ■  •ttuu-'tl  In  cvj  -t-m-nt  «*  .uni  a  si  >ttr.uily  .hnM, 
In-.l,  Hit  n  oitoi.;  tin-  » 1*  un  :it  i  ot  n-.i  >mi  .tint  dctnun-itt'.itiun ;  hemt*  it 

H.t.  s.u  )u  ut  -.nil.,  in  t!i.-  |.tv  ,nt  ..-it . .  tin-  nurd,  tin-  urntrilm 

******  "l  th*  $!■!!.;>!.  mm.l,  HdltmiU  im  initiative  ,m<[  tiuti-.iinmehd 
bv  teh.;it«j  •  •*(  utb. »  * >»ni *-s»t s. .»* .  ,  to  joenc  H-»truth  tin-  but 

to  to,  mid.-id*  at'’,  i  mi..-,  ,iu«l  Ihm.  to  ,  ivutc  i.,tl  ui-iiir.  I'hf  tir-.t 
m  ibi  •  i  d  .-n  in  lh.de ui.dI,  ..  tutu  .t-  tin-  ftttunlrr.  nut 

-I*,  ■  1  to.  -I  -  J,  it  but  1.1  til,.  ,.!il(  mtt  „■»  ,r  lit  the  ti-itn,  of  tilt* 
tvorM'*  hi  ir in.  r. 

rhnlfti  of  Miletus,  t*.uly  sixth  century.  IIi*-urth  u<*  ,,ut  nut 
In-  .Hi-'  5b-.  S  'l.'l  --tir.lt/  »-'|i-.-,l  1  It  »!r  .  .  ■!  Mil,  ti|  ,  «.»,  reullv  Ills 

fb. 7  ■  -  *<-'  -1. 'n  *.  H*  ,  -ntn . rif  ni.-.itSt  to  in  alum tfit  « 

,u> !  -  -  t  i- -  -  th  ,t  whib"  --i,k  t-i  'mif  li»-  full  into  a 

well  In  luhl  to  M,;  ,v,  )!,,  ■-  »l,  'HltH  Hi  the  |  .|lt!u  ,» tp!ie|  |  I|,. 

d  !*•-,.  i  -Ob- 1,  bo;*,.  4-  t.  1.  ntjlitH-fl  In  njiotlu-r  turv  th.it  he 
5  -  -i"-l  *-'*t  -  In  !.  -in!'  5,  -  I.'--  *>5  th-*  neither  ,iut  l 

mi  •  ?'  u  “i-  -u  It  nm  ml!  In  th.it  h«*  foretold  the 

n‘r,  r  o!  'hr  Me,  I,  ,»».  .j  ,.>t  Mu.  >;%•,  thotn'h  it  h.tl'tlh 

* -*  »'*,  a  ,  *.  ton*,  3.  r:-  ,.!,!«■>  |  hint  to  ti\  tin*  vov  <t.iv 

ami  hixir, 

Tluth's’  phtlMMi|iItt<*  theory;  its  value,  jf.nwv.r  that  i»,h  U-, 
to  i'’- 1  i'*  -i-'h  -  it  in *«!**., il  i.-iifsiii  ih  ,uim,  but  ujutii 

hi  1  ‘  *n  '•  .([  tilt*  ! •(«'!-.  flu*  «le.l  Of 

I-**-  h!  dun,'  tin  t  ,  it*,  >-t  rt  .,tt tun,  !n*  Miunht  fur  i ,m  .»*, 
nut  .-.inu-iv  fi)  ... »!  ,  ",u!  u,  i>i  it,  't  Vi  U,  Jjf  ih*.  I  «.*.t,  ttaa 
tin-  ■!,'  *  in, ,-  i.t  .,11  thine-  in  hi-,  -.tati-iio-tit,  lut», 

iS, to,-  "v-,..-?,!  Hu!  ui  ’  ft-,-  to „  t,,  m  tint  thtiH<’i 

-  m,*.-, so  tn  'i'-.-  ui  tb,-  i,  t,,ii .  j r  to  » t,  it,  uihtr  thiin;*., 

All!,' '!>•»  ii,h-,.!h.  '.in,  h„„M  th--  mi'n,  n> «-  ,u  ni« iht.hit'v,  am|  itf'itnt' 
in  *  h*-«  i  ;>.,*  ,  ni,,J>  m  d  --uh  t-  »,  h»  i  St*  ,1  t '****>  tj*h’.  '•  t  in  >lr 

•  SI  i  '■  ,1,.  '■  ’  t  ...»  r  I  by 

*'  --  -  *  ■  '  ’  I'  S'!  .  J.’  »  1  Ml  i  I 
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placing  the  gods  by  natural  causation  he  took  the  all-important  step 
from  mythology  and  theology  to  science  and  philosophy  Within 
the  historical  period  this  change  has  proved  the  most  momentous  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind.3*1 
The  Ionic  school:  Anaximander,  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  thus  founded  by  Thales,  sought  the 
first  principle  in  matter.  He  left  no  writings;  but  a  pupil,  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  published  a  scientific  treatise,  probably  the  first  prose’ work  in 
the  Greek  language.  His  principle  was  the  “  unlimited,”  evidently 
a  boundless  reservoir  from  which  all  things  come  and  to  which  every¬ 
thing  returns.  In  opposition  to  the  poets  he  thought  out  a  mechanical 
process  for  explaining  the  formation  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
existing  world  —  in  fact,  of  an  unending  succession  of  worlds.  Ev¬ 
olution  it  could  not  be  called.  Our  present  earth,  he  taught,  is  a 
cylinder,  whose  upper  surface  we  inhabit.  This  idea,  too,  is  an 
advance  beyond  the  earlier  conception  of  the  world  as  a  round  flat 
disc.  From  information  gathered  by  Ionian  navigators  he  made  the 

first  map  of  the  earth,  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
geographer.34 

Pythagoras.  The  further  history  of  this  school  need  not  concern 
us  here.  A  newer  and  deeper  meaning  was  given  to  philosophy  by 
Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century 
migrated  to  Croton,  Italy  (522).  Learned  in  the  mathematics  of 
the  Ionian  school,  he  sought  in  numbers  the  primary  cause  of  all 
t  mgs,  whether  musical  harmonies,  stellar  movements,  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  or  even  abstract  ideas.  This  attention  to  numbers  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  hence  to  exactness  in 
science;  but  it  was  marred  by  his  attaching  to  numbers  mystical 
powers  alien  to  true  science.  In  fact  Pythagoras  is  distinguished 
as  a  mystic  and  a  moral  reformer  even  more  than  for  his  contribu- 
tion  to  science.  With  the  Orphists  he  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls;  their  attainment  to  a  higher  condition  in  a  future  existence 
depended  on  moral  conduct-  in  this.  The  chief  aim  of  Pythagoras 
seems  to  have  been  a  life  of  moral  purity,  to  which  philosophy, 
re  igion,  and  mystic  initiations  were  merely  contributory.  His  school 
was  a  secret  association,  which  extended  to  most  of  the  cities  of  - 


As  Thales  wrote  noth- 
sources  for  the  philos- 
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southern  Italy.  It  cultivated  diatetics  and  medicine;  it  enjoined  a 
life  of  moral  discipline  and  self-restraint.  Taking  a  political  turn 
and  acquiring  the  rule  over  many  states,  these  societies  endeavored  to 
manage  affairs  according  to  their  ethical  standard.  We  must  regard 
the  organization  as  an  element,  both  product  and  factor,  in  the  deep¬ 
ening  religious  and  moral  sense  of  the  period  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.35 

Xenophanes  572-480  (?).  A  further  advance  in  these  general 
philosophic  and  ethical  directions  was  made  by  Xenophanes  of  Colo¬ 
phon,  who  migrated  to  Elea,  Italy,  whence  the  school  he  founded  is 
known  as  Eleatic.  He  indignantly  assails  the  Homeric  conception 
of  the  gods  as  beings  of  human  form,  who  lie  and  steal  and  commit 
such  other  sins  as  would  shame  the  race  of  men.  Beings  of  this  kind 
are  the  creation  of  human  fancy.  The  real  God  is  One,  like  man 
neither  in  form  nor  thought  “  He  is  all  eye;  all  mind,  all  ear;  he 
controls  all  things  without  labor  by  the  power  of  his  thought.”  He 
is  eternal,  unchangeable  and  spiritual.  Here  seems  to  be  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  pure  monotheism.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  this  thinker’s  inter¬ 
est"  centres  in  moral  improvement.  He  chides  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Colophon  for  having  adopted  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Lydians: 
“  They  throng  the  market-place  by  thousands  in  purple  gowns,  with 
hair  well-adorned,  their  bodies  dripping  with  fragrant  oils.”  It  is 
the  duty  of  sensible  men,  when  they  gather  at  banquets,  to  pray  God 
to  give  us  power  to  do  justice.  His  God  therefore  is  a  moral  force; 
and  the  author  of  the  poems  cited  here  was  as  much  theologian  and 
moral  reformer  as  philosopher.  He  could  look  forward  with  good 
hope,  believing  that  “  the  powers  above  have  not  revealed  to  men  all 
things  from  the  beginning,  but  that  mortals  by  searching  gradually 
find  out  the  better.”  30 

Improved  conceptions  of  virtue.  Intellectual  progress  connected 
itself  on  one  side  with  advancing  religion,  on  the  other  with  moral 
development.  A  better  conception  of  virtue  arose.  It  was  no  longer 
physical  perfection  or  the  free  gift  of  the  gods,  as  in  Homer,  but 
had  come  to  mean  especially  moral  excellence,  which  men  had  to  strive 
for.  “  It  is  hard  to  be  a  worthy  man  ”  37  now  seems  trite  but  was 
then  a  fresh,  stimulating  truth.  To  maintain  this  character  one  had 
to  exercise  “  self-restraint  ”  (sophrosyne).  This  was  a  new  word 

35  Bakewell,  36-42. 

3&Bakewell,  8-11. 

37  Pittacus  of  Mytilene,  in  Plat  Protag.  339  c. 
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in  the  Greek  vocabulary,  yet  one  involving  the  most  imperative  of 
el  erne  commandments.  It  was  no  small  gain  that  in  this  struggle 
r  moral  improvement  man  should  now  have  the  gods  as  helpers 
better  examples  of  purity  and  right  than  those  of  Homer  andP  de¬ 
manding  in  the  worshipper  clean  hands  and  an  upright  heart.38 
Improvements  in  domestic  and  in  interstate  law.  Moral 

itSf;n  ^  betto  S3fegUardinS  of  domestic  peace 
htion^ of itabhs.himef  ,0f  “7etent  ^rts  for  homicide  and  the  abo- 
ti°n  of  th<;  blood  feud>  by  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 

^  "'ST  ,hI  abo!it,°"  of  mr“se  by  »”d 

dm  the  better  protection  of  the  masses  from  the  brutality  of  aristo- 
intnH-"11  S-  n  “terState  relations  Piracy,  once  creditable,  had  fallen 
In  T  Rreatly  limited  by  the  rise  of  naval  powers.' 

L  dSr  r  8la“s'  whicb'  ™id  °f 

.tT'5'”'"'10”'  COnS,“‘Iy  ,emP“d  “  dailies, 

tuted  ri  UT  y  a  definite  nUmber  of  years-  were  substi- 

m  tted  S  •  T  ^  mValUaWe  dd  t0  Peace‘  0f^  states  sub- 

this  oerioTh  Tr  ,-°  arbitrati°n’  and  in  a11  tbe  known  cases  of 
ftis  period  both  parties  accepted  the  decision.  More  primitive  in 

character,  though  but  little  less  humane,  was  the  custom  of  settling 

rrrhir the  battie  °f  champi°ns  stm  ™any  - 

Ljf  G  nerally  caPtlves  were  n°t  massacred  as  in  earlier  time,  but 
ed  for  ransom  or  at  the  worst  enslaved.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 

XIT  iT  rikted  °r  l£ft  “  a  Prey  t0  d°Ss  and  birds ,»  but  were 
given  back  by  the  victors  under  a  truce.  As  a  rule,  however,  Greeks 

s  owe  ar  greater  humanity  toward  their  own  race  than  toward 

a  bXrf  H  I0”.  thfy  contemptuously  termed  barbarians.  In  brief, 
a  body  Hellenic  law  was  developing,  which,  under  religious  sanc- 
,  regulated  the  relations  among  the  states  of  Hellas.39 
Multiplication  of  ethical  proverbs.  Examples  of  ethical  truths 

PhoXc>lidS  fii  (Bergk)***  “ST  S'  A  newer.idea:  Hesiod, 

5,  13.  Tcput  down  ^  ffimh?11  tL^  •C°>-mons;1  p/  110>  112*  Piracy;  p.  27;  Thuc.  i. 
tially  hostile,  as  some  have  asserted  hot  re  ation  between  states  was  not  essen- 

found  in the ^esAtdshinf  Tirih^J0?*1  abole •  One  origin  of  the 
truces  of  armies.  Earliest  extant  treaty  Hicks  a^ot.ber  in  the  temporary 

cases  of  arbitration:  Between  Chalcis  an rt  d  ^J11’  no*  9  (550-500  B.  C.).  Early 

ony  about  650);  Plut.  Q  G  30*  Bctw^n^Sf  overthe  possession  of  a  site  for  a  col- 
Athens  and  Mytilene;  Hat.  v  95*  Strabo  ?nd-o  Me§ara ;  Plut.  Sol  10.  Between 

Agreement  among  the  Ionian* to  submit  tw  ®etw.een+Atbejis  and  Thebes;  Hdt. 
Battle  of  champions  in  the  Middle  Aee-  I?  IS  arbitration;  Hdt.  vi.  42. 

oners,  II.  vii.  375  it;  Archilochl^C^k/f  g.  %  £  ^ 
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may  In*  found  in  the  moral  proverbs  of  the  Se\m  Sages.  among  whom 

wnv  ritaio-i*  and  Solon,  "  Know  tliv  .*  It /*  «-  Even  thing  in  modem- 
turn,"  M  If  is  hard  to  hr  a  good  itunA  ami  other  surh  proverbs 
attributed  to  them,  were  ;m  epted  a,  inspired  ruins  of  life,  fhsiod 

L  lh«^  nr^t  who  1  ol  lee  ted  a  moral  uidt\  atnl  after  him  the  elrpjar  ami 

hrn  |nrt,  a  Is  mini  in  moul  mws  In  fait  the  (kirks  had  oim«*  to 

tr  4  morntGiug  f roptm  Gotibilem  an  It  proverbs  worn  a  great  aid  to 

right. 

bn*  tS v  it  tna v  hr  msd  that  thiotighout  this  period,  legistattwy  port* 

o  n  tit it’n  thinker,  and  pin*  fuel  <*me  m  their  -several  ways  Worn  exert* 

inn  tit*  in  rh t*  *  lof  the  mifMmrmrnt  of  mankind,*1* 

Tint  tmgiiitiinp  nf  historical  thought,  It  minis  its  to  nut  in*  the 

%trw  .*t  fill'  time  mnnn*  fu  hr  talan  of  maiiUitdL  pash  Little  detail 

m  gm*u  u!  the  Menton  oS  human  beitum,  Medod  amply  inform *  us 
oi  tin  “  nTd*  u  Sim  “  it  huh  rim  immortal1*  originally  ftrudiiml,  a 
sum*  tU  ti  Imw  on  fob  nt  .an tiw  or  death,  lull  |»a v,rd  awa\  in  sleep 
to  ho  oisr’  •.  mT  Spun rhusui  guardian  *  til  mortal  men,  Him 

mi  aiul  \  aims  r  in  infermi  non  a.M|ii.sin|e*|  with  sm  and  grief, 
thms  a,  u*  mm  1  im  ,  a  trlsL  .aid  m  ulrot ,  Tun  hi,  one  mmiherN  hinds, 
Mt  ui  Am o  t’>  ill-  1  f ha  u\  tl.ok  Llirn  1  line  the  )U  »ter  rate  of 
In  nr  %  who  louir*  Mush!  round  1'im ,  iv,n*  gathered  (<»  the  Elands 
to*  LL  j  |o  fk  o.t  ,  tie*  5  lea,!  i!«»y(  among  whom  the  port  lived, 

#<  Xrither  I  o  »!  m.  ih4II  tie  x  *  wi  m-4  ,r  fi**m  wruriftwo  and  \\m\  neither 
m  the  main  Mojii  a  t  .turn,  and  me  1  him  di  dl  the  god*  give  thmsh’  11 
1  hr  idt  *4  Ifl  Of  t  a  ir  in  d  gT»kn  my  oi  litoral  pittitv  and  pin  E  al  per 
ti'Miofn  tiMio  wlm.il  in  a  I,  sod  Ml,  lies  4  faigt  phn  e  in  the  history  of 
ale  n*ef  fl*  odd 

How  the  liiwkn  viewed  the  origin  of  their  rum  As  to  their 
own  imm  pa  Em  l  *  of  this  pound  *  I  anted  to  tram  it  from  Erntiir 
fhmm,  t!iv  1 1  o f  1 4  fiaiid  m  man  Hm  m4i  11, m  Enimdion,  who  with 
fils  WIU'  1‘rnlii  W*  l  r  ahua-  nm|  at  the  time  of  the  great  til  Kid, 

I  le  ^  wu-  the  p  *|mM  #<f  ItGh  n,  ftn-  rpoiiitn  ot  the  Hellmim  It 
wa  *  itu?  usUd  th*  time  m!  Its  am!  that  tile  Emd,  *  h ad  lirioine  mil 
fitiHtfh  *  <»:r-  uf  tlrtr  rtlmn  unity  to  group  ihriftmlven  thu » 
limh”!  1  »ri  d*-  n  no/  llJIsad  uH  to  re  I  tot  tm,  \tiftin  4  and  Aeohle 
l!y  i  sssimi  did  \udou  hoi  Un  ms  4  Iwnm  atnl  Itrn.  tile  (#  reeks 
uf  tin  1  u md  .'*<rim4  toi  the  leUilr,  id  tile  tour  nttm  llurtaiis, 

*M  *  ■  f  "  -  :  m  4  Xl,.,  *4  IImSi,  g. 

*t  m  !,  a  m,  f  'i  -  -  it 
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£rSiW’  an<1  Aeolians“most  Prominent  in  early  Hellenic 

races  but  T™?0*  Were  onginally  considered  ancestors  of  their 
,  but  came  m  time  to  be  regarded  as  kings.42 

The  proceT  of  ^  Wst0rical  and  geographical  literature, 
mentioned  F  T™*  f  n?al°ffies  did  not  st°P  at  the  point  above 
Rentes  had  alT^T  °f  f165’  dynasties’  and  individual 

Sirtunh  hfm  to  Tt  ^  t0  SOme  hero  and 

it  wJhnt  *  7\  greafer  "°ds-43  In  an  aristocratic  society 

grels  an^  "  /  uV*6  *****  “  *“  PaSt  sh°uld  centre  in  Pedi" 

faces  and  Lm7  a  y°nd  ^  generations  to  the  beginnings  of 
in  every  citv  IT  T  genealoSy-mongers,  who  swarmed 

The  i  r  ,  T  a  W  Wh°  committed  their  results  to  writing 
tus  a  T  geDeal0Rist  known  t0  us  by  name  was  Cadmos  of  Mile- 

TX  Z I7sl7  ofTtnafiTrder’  rd  author  of  the  Seitlement  * 

day  are  thoi  of  A  t  7  Genedogm  to  survive  to  the  present 

are  described  as  1  7  7  g°S  (ab°Ut  5°0)' 44  Such  authors 

verted  into  T??1'  WriterS  of  Prose-”  They  merely  con- 

eTT  T  Pr0Se’  T  ’  systematiaed  the  existing  genealogical 
epics  They  were  the  brood  of  Hesiod,  with  the  wings  of  their  im 

wl  h Tn  ^t^  by  T limitati0ns  of  Prose-  ™th  reason  wider-awake 
with  a  nascent  critical  power.  The  most  eminent  of  the  class  was’ 

theWan  rev  if^H **  “  P&rt  in  public  affairs  during 
to  myths  soZ  h  t  ^lsGe”ealo^s  must  have  contained,  in  addition 

was  for  its  dav  l  and  his  description  of  the  Earth 

s  day  a  geography  of  distinguished  merit.  An  awakening 

consc.ousaess  of  .ho  distinct  behTOn  „*h  »«,  fact  ” 

storfe™fTo  Hen '  ’  Wliat  1  *°  be  ta"'  for  «“ 

graph.,  mong  whom  he  is  numberedi  ^ 

saly  (II.  ii.  683  f. ;  |x.  478*  f f;  Strabo 6 5^6)^ buMnTh  a  littlef  T?U1^try  in  southern  Thes- 
afL*°  <Sm?r\se  lhe  country  of  all  the  Greeks-  c/  Strlh7ag”-°f/cHfsl0rCl 11  had  so  extended 

HKesi°d>  F™g.  32.  Evidently  Achaens  and  Ion b°  T‘  6-  -6’  tPllen  and  his  three 

Tiellen,  but  were  brought  into  the  ienealoSll  t  were  0P1|inalIy  unconnected  with 
ward  kings;  Arist.  Metaphys.  iv.  Obviouslv  this  ^j-mean?  Xuthus.  Ancestors,  after- 

WMsa,*: 

Codrus,  who  was  also  represented  Mft^ancestor  of^vnastf  s  *°3)  W-ere  gTVen  an  ancestor 
*  t?  connecting  Athens  with  Ionia  From  Codofthl  68  m  7ar.10US  Ionic  states,  with 

of  Athenian  kings  back  to  Cecrops,  by  the  insTrtio^  rhilfiv  ®efneaI,?glsts  continued  the  list 
P 11  18  that  the  value  of  the  list  is ^  usvrboinllS  of,Jult  names;  Euseb.  Chron. 
t  £a-dm?s  of  Miletus;  Strabo  i.  2.  6*  Pliny  N  IT  ^ m  ra§?er  th-  historicaI- 

lOO*  ffV'W'i'ci1™  nonCl«  ;h  Cf.  “  Io0me  10  ^existence. 

p.421Hdt‘  1V-  3d-  Remaining  fragments  <rf  Hecataeus;  FHG.  I.  p.  1  ff.;  a  Ci-o.  no.  16;  cf. 
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twmi  vpu-  poetrv  and  hiWurv,  mvtit>s  dir  r*|uipmt*nt  of  thru*  inimls 
lu  thr  itttrIK  tuul  pru^iw*  of  tin*  ,4\flt  <  rutury  (hr  rhthlrrn  of 
U«sunl,  sit  to  and  sttuml  it  11* i\v s  with  thr  rarlust  |ilulosophcrs, 

AtmmnN.U,  KEAlHNt  * 

Holm  I,  ill  \\\\  t  < "in Hih  It*  At  tv;  la-ltii  h  I,  l,  Aw  xi  \vt ,  Bitty,  177  » 
11411,  1  OH  If  |  VI,  M^kitf,  «.7r#v  $h>i$  'no  (V'/ivr  tSnltftt  t,  t*  \  J  .m  U»U, 

^Ii4  r«E  *»'V  BO  li,  At  in,  t  ttihitil'M,  oV»vB  |iVl?V4i»«  f  AlW'lit  .III  finttk  t  W, 
lOffll,  MiMO",  H’4iuS?*te  4  /  h,  *U%Ut  *##x  fl}{*  i  tll»tt\4tti  t  "lltVl’t  HltV 

l*tn/t#  totfu  ,  Utt»lru(  UV*‘W  t  A  me  *  ,W  tthtrtu  i  rsOoiB  f  Wti  iittlLtlt,  fO  ||i )  t 
< * o*litn,  IBoiOk*  7/  rf  oWI?  ,s'i  w/,f ;**#•*,  EmN  m*l  Wltrrtrr,  lhm*ihx^k  *0 
kVA/  -It  WAN,  Uk>‘n<,  B.iriit't,  1/  If^iOfiyr  mk^nniumnif 

Ifi  liviPm-*  \  iHmuitt  Holism,  t'hs  i*mv  m*t  <W 

liint  u(*  J«i5r«f  if  W.  r  4  ml  §t<nnf  t  ^Biuittllsttt,  loftf;  kf«4-^i4  //*,**  ttr  It#  |4f, 

jfO'oiei/,  II,  *|t  tt,  IW11  v,  Wrrwf  <»W4  %  1  It  t,  1 1  it  UtH«ti,  tim'k  BiAr 

#|  1.0.JV  |  II,it  |?ri *  BOfl)*  ill,  t, 


CHAPTER  X 


CONQUEST  OF  THE  ASIATIC  GREEKS  BY  THE  LYDIANS 
AND  THE  PERSIANS 

560-493 

Character  of  Ionian  political  history,  it  is  a  stra . .  u  t  ,  1,  ir 

acteristic  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  brilliant  Ionian  udture  rev, cued 
in  the  preceding  chapters  was  accompanied,  as  c.uiw  and  ,  t,  la 
continued  wars  among  the  states  which  produced  thi-.  •.plendid,  ve,  ,4 
tile  life,  and  by  fiercer  factional  struggles  within  the  htdiudu.d  ,  itn- 
One  example  of  internal  conflict  will  suffice.  In  Mde  „,m  rnton 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  Gergithae,  a  ihtss  of  ,)Tt,,  « h.,  n  t-dl.d 
against  their  lords,  and  gaining  the  upper  hand  but  mmunU  ,.■! 
lected  the  young  children  of  thejr  masters  on  thredung  ,ttl  a  .on! 
crushed  them  under  the  hoofs  of  oxen.  Regaining  u.ntm!,  tin-  !..n! . 
smeared  the  captive  Gergithae  with  pitch  ami  burned  them  a!n.-  s„ 
deadly  was  the  antipathy  of  classes.'  Kverv  where  the 
lungship  had  passeil  away.  In  some  states  a,  M,,  r,n  v  urvn.m  in 
others  democracy  had  gained  the  upper  hand;  but  u.  the  .  d 
internal  weakness  theTepublirs  were  giving  »,u,  a.te,  writer 

the  manw  ■  ilV  r°rd  a,,<1  i,ltt,rsUh‘  «*»rf.»tv.  «h,!.-  annul., tine’ 
the  mind  to  intense  productivity,  rendered  the  A, into  Greek  ■  uh.dSv’ 

unfit  to  defend  themselves  against  foreign  aggre,,i,ltt. 

.  Lydla  and  the  Anatolian  Greeks.  The  need  of  uiuhd 
increased  with  the  growth  of  Lvdia  in  the  interior  Am.,  M„,„r 
a  srong  aggressive  power  under  King  Gvges  (about  .  h* 

bv  m/*8,  7 h,m  Kdd;  iUUl  th“  il,hilhit;“>^  In  manut.ntunne  ud 
by  overland  rade  with  Asia,  had  amunuiated  great  wedtl,  I  , 

delicacies  of  their  life,  however,  afforded  little  hindrame  to  the"  0,4,, . 

. 

fw  have  survived;  Wit) I.  i  V  \  imldit  dim  <  hUt  *  r,  ?M  •<  /;  ^ 

Ihemutodvs,  affo«i  sli,;l»t  i nt»L;!ti  J: 

IMS 
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roNi^rKST  of  Asia  nr  grkkcr 

I.vdi.ui  TWre-duu  that  twelve ,  ith-;  of  Ionia  joined  in  a  vvhn,(l 

u-ntrr  wan  the  I‘.miuni«m.  a  dirim*  of  l*o,eidon  on  the  |.rumuntury 
t*l  Mu.ih-.  In  a  •■|uui  of  ■'\rliiau-nr»  th.-v  -tried  thrmselvex 
Kruumlle-dv  th«-  only  trtu-  Ionian .  and  would  admit  no  other  -tates  to 
thdr  union,  l  In-  Aeolian .  .uni  thf  Honan.  of  Am,i  Minor  formed 
Mtmlar  lraj'in-.,  hut  the  idea  of  invitinn  all  tin*  A.dath  (Invkv  under 
a  Mtn:h*  I'overimieut  '-rem-.  t<.  have  otuirrnl  to  no  one,  Oil  rrith  al 
(Hva-iMU-i  the  dejiuth  -  at  thf  allied  Ionian  states  met  at  tin-  Fattiuitiott 
to  deliberate  on  the  .otniuou  welfate;  hut  tin-  <  eutr.il  yovemment 
jm-tH-tHt'd  no  mean-  of  etifor.  in,;  h.omouioti -i  or  efti.  tout  action. 

,  Lydton  conquest  of  the  Greeks.  Tnder  the.,-  rmumdamrs 
•  *nn  tmlfd  in  takim;  <  ’olojthon,  otn-  of  tlu-ir  .  iths.  Tin-  mu* 
«|tn-Ht  wa -I  'omphtfd  la  t ’roe  am,  a  later  kim;  tahout  Mitt  ,<4n)(  wfio 
tin or|mratfd  tin-  Greek  ,  of  tin-  A  i.iti.  .oa-l  in  hi-  realm,  Miletus 
alone,  w Ini*  h  had  taken  no  part  in  tltr*  re-adame,  remained  an  ally 
undor  treat*.  It,  far  ead.e.  turn*,  tin-  I, vd.au-  had  yhe..  tin-  Greeks 
tin-tr  U'ftul  .ot ..  and  vv.-rv  now  adoj.imc,  the  Ih-lh-nii  ml  hire. 

I  hoin-Jt  ditteriiiy  tn  lain?(!a"f.  tin*  (no  |  n -n|  dr ,  warn  tomiii!*  therefore 

O'”*' . .  thf  -.amr  i  iuh/afiort.  and  net,-  ,  h.  t-lv  allied  in 

foimu.-r.  »al  and  -ou.l  inter,  onto- .  <  W-am  tuadf  the  !  .union  of  las 
tiihiit.-  on  tf,o  t oof L-.  It  ;ht  and  t.noied  thfir  doim-,  with  rtt  h  votive 
otlrrim;.,  1  ud.  r  him  India  n-a.  tn-d  tin-  hni;hf  of  her  (.nop.-nty  ami 
attain.'d  to  tin-  mayiiitmie  of  an  empire,  To  tin*  tributes  width 
pouivtl  in  from  all  tin-  1^-t.fdo  u.-.t  ot  tin-  Hah  .  river,  wa-  mld.-d  a 
ri.h  wild  revenue  Hon.  tin-  -ami-  ot  the  mine  Kehim.  his 

material  rest itme-..  tin-  pro  perotm  him*  uiatlt-  r.  atlv  to  .outt-iid  with 
fin-  I'erdau  empire,  newtv  a.  i  rti  on  hi «  ea  tent  border  * 

The  Assyrian  empire,  to  hot,.  hom  about  the  h«-.'muii.w  of  the 
Mithlh-  At;.-  the  i-ivat  power  «»t  Ada  hail  heen  A -uu.  Kailv  in 
the  seventh  t enturv  'he  had  t omiiierfd  Ft; v| it,  Alter  thb  event  her 
eni|tire  evtendeil  horn  above  Meuijihi.  on  th  •  \ih-  nearly  to  the 
CV-imm  -ea.  and  trout  the  I'n  dan  -ul:  to  the  ld.uk  1  hi-  was 

the  tir.t  fontjiierijif’  date  hi  follow  a  «.  h-m.ti,  |.olit  v  of  or^ani/a 
tion.  Sin*  divided  her  uhjei  t  t.  rritone  .  into  pruvim  e  ,  atia|br* 
e:nh  under  a  governor,  or  atrap,  ajijiuiuird  by  the  Assyrian  kin;*. 

V;*’  T  -  <  ".<*-»•  •*.  »■:  MtUt. 

•I  */ iWt  i  H  I  fiiU.ri  S'  li  f  h*  t  ,f*  f 
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The  functions  of  the  satrap  were  military,  judicial*  and  general 
administrative,  including  a  supervision  of  the  tributes,  l  itdrr  him 
were  native  kings,  who  enjoyed  far  less  iroedum  than  had  brut 
possible  in  earlier  and  more  loosely  organized  empires.  It  a  bo 
the  policy  of  the  central  government  to  transplant  great  number  h  ot 
the  newly  conquered  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  with  a 
view  to  uprooting  local  patriotism  and  of  making  the  suhje<  t  peoples 
more  dependent.  A  state  so  thoroughly  predatory  in  its  aim**  b 
doomed  sooner  or  later  to  decay.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  Ntn  the 
Assyrian  capital,  Nineveh,  was  taken  by  a  combination  of  the  tngbh 
civilized  Babylonians  with  the  A  Cedes,  a  fresh  virile  Imlo- European 
people.5 

The  Median  and  Persian  empires,  605-546.  Theme  am-r  two 
empires:  the  Babylonian  on  the  south  of  lather  Asia,  anti  the  Median 
in  the  north.  The  latter  included  Persia,  and  by  rapid  u  tuque  4 
extended  its  western  border  to  the  Halvs  river,  With  thb  h« amdarv 
the  Medes  might  have  been  satisfied;  but  suddenly  (xbip  their  kmg 
was  overthrown  by  an  uprising  of  the  Persians  under  <  Trim,  Thm 
revolution,  making  the  Median  empire  Persian,  placed  in  usfUroI  4 
still  more  vigorous,  aggressive  Indo  European  rare  of  luttiiubumvr* 
under  a  leader  of  extraordinary  genius  and  ambition,  i  Arm  dehubM 
Croesus  in  two  battles,  seized  Sardis,  his  capital,  and  took  the  proud 
king  captive.  Lydia  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  ptn)  *■ 
The  Persian  conquest  of  the  Anatolian  Greeks,  546-5  jH,  IV 
Aeolians  and  lonians  were  loth  to  exchange  their  benevolent  king  tor 
the  new  Persian  conqueror.  Having  treated  hb  me>seugei**  <  oldh 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  now  sought  from  him  the  -ame  pystH 
of  subjection  as  they  had  received  from  Croestm.  He  refused,  where 
upon  they  began  to  wall  their  towns;  and  culling  a  <  nutatl  4?  the 
Panionion,  the  lonians  resolved  to  ask  the  aid  of  Sparta,  now  the 
strongest  power  in  Greece.  The  Lacedaemonians  mthl  not  think  of 
so  distant  an  enterprise.  It  is  said,  however,  that  litre  an 
embassy  to  warn  Cyrus  at  his  peril  not  to  harm  any  itfv  of  Jlrllio 
The  Persian  king  treated  the  message  with  contempt  I  turf  ago  ^  hi* 
lieutenant  intrusted  with  the  work  of  conquering  the  Greek  u  laid 
siege  to  their  cities  one  by  one  and  captured  them.  Enwillmg  ft* 
submit,  the  Phoeaeans  sailed  away  in  a  body  to  found  a  mloin  in 

n  Breasted,  Ancient  Times,  HI  ft,;  Hull,  4 m\  ithtm v(  Imtr*  titi#to 
<s  I  Idt,  i.  76  -91 ;  Justin  1.  4-8. 
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(  Iji  like  nuiiniT  the  j wm ij *  1* ■  oi  I'e. > ahaudouitiu,  their  <  itv, 

fcJliwIni  Abdera,  in  Thrace.  The  rest  III  111.'  Ionian*.,  with  tin*  excep¬ 
tion  of  thr  Mile-wit*,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  Cyrus,  sub¬ 
mitted  ;  atul  must  of  tlir  neighboring  ishimls  followed  tht'ir  example. 
Cfrudually  all  A *iu  Minor  was  comptered  and  inctirpctnded  in  the 
Fcr.i.ai  eie.prn-  Meantime  altet  « omjuenug  Babylon,  (Nrim  met 
death  tn  battle  wish  thr  barb  iri.UH  hi-.  northeastern  frontier/ 
Darius.  ..4X5.  Urnum/ation  of  thr*  empire.  During  the 
reign  oi  <  \mib*  r*.  ..mi  .out  wm e-e.er  of  t'mts  (Sm  >„!').  thr 
I*rr.i,tJt.  made  1 -..I  great  rUett  mu  of  thrir  territory  to  thr  west,  hut 
*iitv.  tr,i  th.in.rhr.  m.tinJv  to  thr  m«iui  .itiott  of  Kgvpt.  t  \unhyses 
died  to  4  .r! !  iniiit  tr.|  wound,’  atul  a fter  a  brief  interval  Darius,  a 
di  ta"t  ivt  Il«f,  .  .me  to  thr  fhrnttr,  t  it* .  king  r-  famous  ehietly  for 
lit.  u!  rant 'afioti  of  thr  empire.  Kn  larging  on  a  policy  begun  hv 
thnt..  hr  'In i>tr>i  Stir  entue  a  tv  a  mi opting  iVr.ia,  into  twrutv  large 
satrapies,  Thr  Persian  satrap  hail  essentially  the  same  functions 
US  the  \  *  Mail  ottii.T  (,t  that  title  had  foftm-rlv  evert  tsed.  Natu  . 

lalh  thr  I.  if)/,  HIM  Irtt'il  at  will  m  at!  U  ;d  all.iir-..  A  one  ..my  rlr 

mrnt  of  » oiitml  is  to  t«*  found  in  the  splendid  system  of  well . kept 

road-*  whit  h  1 1  u  01 .  fault  toast  hi  >  1  apit.il  Su  ..1  to  sill  important  point*, 
on  the  frontier.  The  “  King's  Kyr,"  a  near  relative  of  the  sovereign, 
itnr  tr.l  with  goaf  dignih  amt  tmlitan  power,  *iervetl  a*  a  roval 
it!*,’..*,  tor  Not  «aih  the  101.I  hut  a!*o  an  e\ie||eut  a  ti  nt  of  gold 
am!  -the*  1  oin»  tavot.-d  the  growth  of  t  omnieue.  At  the  .atm-  time 
Darius  took  great  twins  to  preserve  interim!  jience  ami  protect  his 
empire  ti*»m  im.t-aoii  ‘the  -'meiunnut  »;n  !*■*.<  preilatorv  in  aim 
than  that  ul  A  aria  and  we  tmd  in  Dai  in  .  a  rare  ht-nevolem  e  toward 
hi  >  atltjei  t .  1 

The  place  uf  the  (Jreeks  in  the  empire.  All  the  tlrnk  *  on  the 
Aegean  <  oa-.t  ol  A  -i a  Minor,  together  with  .1  .me  neighboring  people* , 

•  on .tttitti-d  the  Ionian  ■■aliajiv  It  iv.i  pt.n rd  under  an  officer  who, 
from  hi  >  tapit.d  S.irdt  *,  ss.wniol  ,d  .0  the  1  adi an  atrapv ,  The 
A.iatii  ( {reel* .  paid  tribute  to  tin-  Pi  r  tan  kitte,,  ,c»  they  formerlv  had 
to  t’nr-’ar-i;  and  in  addition  they  were  ret  mi  red  to  |a*rform  military 
and  naval  service.  The  conqueror  did  not  interfere  with  their  re¬ 
ligion  or  theit  hahit-t  •>!  life  or  their  *  ity  orgaui/.atums,  hut  every 

fttrfl.  t  HI  „>M 

«  I  till  II  1  .  Ill  I  M> 

hi  !l  0.1.  lOi.tli*  .-t  It.'  ...illll!  HI.  H,  I!-, I  a.. Ill,  V.ilje  .■  It:,,:  It',  ti  -|<  7 

(If  t‘i»  t.»H  !•  '•!'!,  llrhuMn  Inur  rit  txluuit  Y  V  U'#mu. 
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where  set  up  tyrants  devoted  to  himself.  The  Greeks,  however,  were 
no  longer  the  favored  people  of  their  king.  In  fart  no  t  nil  him  1  or 
religious  sympathies  were  possible  between  iirilems  and  IVrM.ui*.  a 
far  less  civilized  people,  whose  religion  knew  no  onagri  or  ga\ 
ties  but  consisted  in  an  eternal  warfare'  between  good  and  nil 
Greeks,  too,  were  humiliated  by  their  insignificant  pkiir  in  a  gigaitfh 
empire,  which  embraced  the  east-Alrditerranran  cuutitrkm  and  r\ 
tended  into  India  and  central  Asia.  Their  land  forces  marched  wtfit 
the  motley  army  of  Asiatics  and  their  tleets  were  arraved  with  tltmr 
of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  under  officers  of  the  king.  Tin  ir  new 
position  gave  them  internal  peace,  protection  from  ritrttir^  and 
the  advantages  of  commerce  with  tin*  Orient  by  land  and  mm,  but 
irritated  their  pride  and  repressed  their  genius,  width  lotiid  oiilv 
thrive  in  freedom.10 

Invasion  of  Europe  by  Darius,  about  SLT  din*  empire  w,\>.  r\ 
posed  on  the  northwestern  frontier  to  the  raid'-  of  the  nmttad 
Scythians,  who  occupied  the  region  north  of  the  Bhn  h  Sea.  Alter 
trying  in  vain  to  cheek  the  inroads,  Darius  seem*  to  have  unn  mini 
the  idea  of  attacking  these  restless  enemies  m  their  rear,  tinm  the 
European  side,  and  perhaps  of  conquering  them  in  a  return  mash 
through  their  country.  If  so,  he  must  have  greallv  underrate*!  tlw 
difficulties  of  the  expedition.  However  that  mav  hr,  ir  led  a  givai 
army  across  the  Bosphorus  on  a  bridge  of  hoah  prepared  fur  l\  a 
Samian  architect.  Thence  he  marched  to  the  Danube,  mltnlt  be 
crossed  on  a  similar  bridge  made  from  tin*  fleets  of  the  lum.m  n  rattle 
As  the  Scythians  would  not  meet  Daritm  in  up m  battle  but  tiara -»n| 
his  army  interminably,  and  as  provisions  and  water  won*  in  ait'tineiif, 
the  invasion  of  Scythia  ended  in  disaster.  With  great  bn ,  Darius 
retreated  into  Asia,  One  of  Ids  generals,  however,  Mnptiia/ftx  bbi 
behind  with  80,000  men,  conquered  the  limit  tan  toast  from  thr 
Propontis  to  the  Strymon  river.15 

Relations  between  Persia  and  Athens.  The  poatdve  tv  mb  of 
the  Scythian  expedition  was,  accordingly,  the  ronqtiea  bv  Darim  of  a 
part  of  European  Hellas,  There  could  he  no  doubt  that  the  |Vmun\ 
following  their  usual  policy,  would  endeavor  continually  to  jutdt  their 
boundary  forward  in  this  direction.  The  people  of  the  Gtwii  tmiu  ■ 


10  Military  service ;  Hdt. 
Darius).  Tyrants;  Hdt.  iv, 

11  Hdt  iv.  1  I*M ;  v.  1  ,»4 
a  great  exaggeration.  'Chat 
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land  who  most  sensitively  felt  the  approaching  danger  were  the 
Athenians;  for  their  two  colonies  in  the  Ilcllespontie  nation  Sigcinn 
and  Chersonesus  —  were  now  lost  to  them  through  Persian  age, res 
sion.  They  knew,  too,  that  their  exiled  tyrant  Hippias,  now  at 
Sigeum  but  hoping  to  be  restored  through  Persian  aid,  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  persuade  Artaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  to  an  expedition 
against  Athens.  When  some  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had  expelled 
their  tyrant  and  had  restored  a  republican  form  of  government,  tltc-v 
were  assailed  by  the  Peloponnesians.  Under  these  eir<  tint -tames 
they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Sardis  to  seek  an  alliance  with  iVr-i.i, 
Artaphernes  expressed  his  willingness  on  condition  of  their  giving 
Darius  earth  and  water,  the  tokens  of  submission.  They  agm-tl;  but 
on  returning  home  they  were  severely  censured  and  their  promise  was 
repudiated.  Hearing  now  of  the  machinations  of  Hippias,  rh.  v  sent 
a  second  embassy,  to  counteract  his  influence.  Artaphernes  abrupt!} 
ordered  them  to  receive  Hippias  back,  if  they  wished  to  es«ap<*  ruin. 
Thereupon  the  Athenians,  who  had  no  idea  of  accepting  the  pm 
posal,  felt  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  them  and  Pcr-ia.'  ' 
Causes  of  the  Ionic  revolt:  Aristagoras  at  Sparta.  No  long 
time  afterward  Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  took  advantage  of 
party  strife  in  Naxos  to  attempt  the  romiuest  ot  that  i-land.  Itv 
holding  out  great  promises  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  Artaphernes,  The 
enterprise  failed,  and  the  tyrant  could  only  expect  the  severest  pun 
ishment  for, his  broken  word,  Ilis  sole  wav  of  escape  led  thruueh 
revolt.  To  him  it  was  clear  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  i  hating 
under  Iersian  rule  and  ready  on  the  slightest  pretext  to  strike  for 
liberty.  Hecataeus,  the  historian  and  geographer,  warned  them  of 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  Persia.  They  paid  him  no  heed, 
but  readily  followed  Aristagoras  in  revolt.1" 

The  Ionic  revolt,  499-494:  Aristagoras  at  Sparta.  Abdicating 
his  tyranny  and  accepting  a  constitutional  office,  Aristagoras  pm 
ceeded  to  overthrow  the  despots  in  the  remaining  Ionic  u'ties.  All 
Ionia  was  soon  free  from  tyranny  and  committed  to  a  hopeless  rebel 
lion.  Aristagoras  went  personally  to  Lamlaemott  to  a 4.  for  an  alii 
ance.  Herodotus  represents  him  as  appealing  to  King  tieomem-,  in 
the  following  terms:  “  That  the  sons  of  the  Ionian-  should  be  daw, 
mstead  of  free  is  a  reproach  and  grief  most  of  all  indeed  to  onr-ehv,, 

iSHdt.  v.  73  f.,  96. 

wlldt.  v.  30-5/ 
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6nt  of  all  other*  mod  to  von,  tmamijula  a*  ve  a  tv  the  hadas  of  Hollas. 
Now  then-tore  I  entreat  \ i ai  h\  tlio  god*  <4  Hollar  to  nsnn*  from 
nIiwf\  tho  loitufts  who  a  tv  \our  own  Utatiirtt,  And  w  tm\  eudly 
iuhiew*  thin  thing,  for  the  barbarian**  are  not  brave  in  tight,  whereas 
n*  huvo  attaint'd  to  the  Ii i point  of  valor  in  war,  Furthermore 
their  lighting  i  <  with  buwv  ait*l  .irrmo  and  a  short  spear,  and  they  go 
into  battle  u raring  trotarrv  loir  thF  reason  they  am  easily  am 
ffttrtvdT  tint  in  debut  tin  pointed  out.  tin  the  map  hr  had  brought 
with  him.  thr  road  ftotit  ttir  Ionian  toad  to  Host,  and  door  that  tin* 
wraith  that  would  tall  to  fin4  ampinor,  C  leomenrs,  ait  ambitious 
king,  sriia  to  have  Inn  personalty  favorable  to  thr  undertaking; 
hill  thr  Fat nlariiioiiufH  tun  Id  not  think  of  mi  distant  an  expedition. 
Thr  argiimrfth  and  htilav  of  thr  smooth  Ionian  were  auordingly 
jvja  trd,1 4 

Aristtngants  at  Athene,  Thereupon  Aristagurus  went  to  Athens, 

whom  hr  toirnil  iMitdffioti.  more  favorable  to  himself,  lanes  of  ter* 
rtforv  and  thr  titivate  of  Atlapltmtia  tad  dirtvd  the  Athenians  to 
anger  Fui  thru  more  thr'  men  who  supported  thr  reform*  of  i’leis ' 
thrur s  who  hated  Hiatisiv  and  stood  loyally  lor  thr  independemv  of 
tin4  .  jiy  mi  mine  wfiat  wr  wav  de « ribe  a*  thr  r* pttbln an  party,  wrrr 
willing  6*  trv  thr  Fate  ol  war  with  For da.  It  w;t*  belter  to  light  at  a 
did  an* r  and  with  atlira  than  to  hoar  alone  tin*  shook  of  inevitable 
iiivaaoii,  l  h*  ir  kin  Tip  and  lommeu  ial  relations  with  Ionia  led 
tli»‘fii  in  tliv  same  dire*  lion,  Tien  resolved  therefore  to  send  twvutv 
ships,  wtii»  It  wvrr  iviu|or»ed  by  two  tmm  Kretria,  l , out;  tug  upon  tin* 
war  4't  a  looiliardv  undettaking,  J (erodotu*  bitterly  inmptaiu'*  that 
tf  wa  +  *m  uer  tor  \rt  4»igoi\i ,  to  dn  ri vr  thirty  thou  sind  Athenians  than 
our  Spartan,  and  that  the  dufo  dr  jMt*  tied  to  thr  war  “  proved  to  hr 
tin*  Irgtiifttttg  ot  »*\i!  .  tor  the  lirlhiir ,  and  flu*  barbarian  ?T  H 

The  hunting  of  $ar<tta,  4118*  Thr  uvw  *  ol  these  ve^ek  joined 
with  tin*  fottiaia  in  ah  alt  a*  k  on  Sard* v  d  he\  burned  thr  *  ifv ;  brtf 
tad  tug  to  tube  thr  utahT  thr\  were  lot  *  rd  to  rvftvaP  Chi  their  way 

to  thr  ay,  4  they  wor  overtaken  and  defeated  bv  thr  Persians  at 
Kptinfa  "I1$rlrfi|;on  the  Athruiaii «  rrfimird  tiufiir,  and  Would  liavr 
nothing  more  to  do  with  ftir  war,  « oudu*  t  provr,,  nut  fuklrtir^s 

of  purpior,  but  fin*  drta  tivr  i  hara*  trr  of’  thr  popular  an  nobly  a  a  ati 
imUrumrm  for  thr  matiagfiuiid  ot  foreign  rrlalioioa  I’tir  frirndn 

iiIWi  v  r-  "4 
«ywt  1  Hi  *$, 
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of  Hippias  were  always  numerous  and  tlu*  change  id  a  tew  timid 
votes  from  the  republican  to  the  tyrannist  party  w;m  Mtlttchiif  to 
give  the  latter  the  control.  As  the  republicans  were  ready  for  war,  the 
tyrannists  were  eager  for  peace. Mt 

The  defeat  at  Lade  (497);  its  effect  on  Athens.  Tim  burning 
of  Sardis  encouraged  the  revolt,  which  raptdlv  spread  to  all  western 
Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Cyprus.  At  the  same  time  it  roused  Marius 
to  extraordinary  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  off  Lade,  near  Miletus,  between  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  fleets,  three  hundred  and  fifty 'three  uguiuM  siv  bust 
dred  ships,  according  to  Herodotus.  Shirking  the  drill  mve^urv  to 
efficient  action,  the  Greeks  preferred  to  waste  their  time  in  the  shade, 
Discipline  and  united  action  were  therefore  impossible;  iiianv  Greek  * 
listened  to  secret  overtures  from  their  exiled  tyrant  now  with  flit* 
enemy;  and  the  result  was  inevitably  utter  ruin,  if  tltH  battle  wan 
fought  in  497,  we  can  understand  the  feeling  who  It  the  new**  of  defeat 
excited  at  Athens.  Reconciliation  with  I  Visit  -armed  a  nete^nh . 
The  tyrannist  party  was  so  strengthened  that  it  elected  to  the  an  lion 
ship  for  496  Hipparchus,  a  kinsman  of  Hippias,  ThL  wa »i  step 
toward  recalling  the  tyrant.1  ‘ 

Siege  of  Miletus,  497-4*  Meantime  the  Persians  1yd  laid  *  to  r 
blockade  to  Miletus.  After  a  long  siege  they  raptured  and  an  ked  the 
city.  After  killing  most  of  the  men  they  transplanted  the  red  of 
the  population,  in  Asiatic'  style,  to  the  mouth  of  tin*  PigrG,  In 
another  year  the  entire  rebellion  was  suppressed.  In  manv  tmtatmo 
cities  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the  remnants  of  the  poptili 
tion  carried  into  captivity. lK 

Significance  of  the  fall  of  Miletus*  It  would  be  diftb  nit  to  met 
rate  the  significance  of  these  events.  For  centuries  the  Ionium  had 
been  the  standard-bearers  of  the  world's  civilization,  Miletus  tit*4 
home  of  commerce  and  industry  and  of  the  tine  aits,  of  portn  ami 
science,  the  most  brilliant  city  in  Hellas,  was  blotted  out  of  ext  mine, 
Since  the  decay  of  the  Mi  noun  civilization  human  prm'tvH  *  had  tmi 
experienced  so  severe  a  blow.  Fortunately,  however,  other  ttttmh  amt 
hands  were  ready  to  take  up  the  thought  and  skill  of  Ionia  atul  to 
carry  it  to  a  far  higher  reach  of  perfection. 

i«Hdt.  V.  99-103. 

irHdt  v.  103  vt.  17,  Hipparchus  Ard «»ti,  -1%  >;  I*iun,  114  v,  77,  it,  I,  1 
ib  Hdt.  vi.  18-21.  .  '  ' 
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KftVr.t  of  tin-  event  OH  Athens.  it  i .  ui.nh  while  fur  t<>  tiuti.v 
i»nv  miiMtivi-  w.»*  tltr  jwiitHiti  atmosphere  »f  Athens  to  tho  liajijicn- 
.u  rtH*.  tin-  •<«•,»,  “  \\  f>  llnuit-  Sm  <  lud  lomjnu**!  ,t  drama 

,  .tilj-.t  ‘.M  ifd  had  flit  tl  U!t  tile  taiy,  the  spe.  tators 

IV II  ,  ■  s'.v,,  .i(s.i  tin-  \fiv  (si,*!-  ■  Of'..!  tin-  j»i»t  ,i  ihuttand  di.tt lotus 
tin  tin-  t‘i-f  !.<  It *4  '.minded  them  of  ttuir  nun  mixfnr 

tssH./..  .it. A  tl..  i  .h. !*■!.'.!  t!f .tf  hi  tiitiis'  n.t  . .in*  dttmld  pre  ant  this 
,!: I  in  * !-  'ifl  lie;.  the  tilt  til'.', lit  lit  .lllilltl  ..nut  to  iVrMil 

had  m,-4ts?  }>■>■  tn.tn  •  thri  itt.mu'  and  the  paiment  of  tribute.  IV 

l.rt  is;  id,-  fSt'l  1 1 ;  ts!!'.  n  the  hoi  Cut  -•  ttitn  It  attended  tilt'  IVrsiatt 

.'i,t  4  •!*=  <"  iunlsf.l  ,md  whoh  aitvtv  impended 

,nt  V  Si:  it*  I  h<  •  w.-uU  it  is.-  ho  m<*re  .4  HtMimft  (Hilitiis.  In 

tin  ,  is  ..I  mind  tfiv>  ,•!. .  %,  d  {■*  the  ,u.  itondiiji  tor  lo.i  •  "  an  tm 
,  ,,)u- -i.  (sc  ».(  vt,  u  s,.<  tie-  deten.e  »*i  tin*  repiibtii ,  a  nun 

of  ttj  Old  !<*.*,;  (■'  *  o?t  *  *-  •  t  hemt-.tui  l.rt, 

Thetnhtw  le*i  uteHim  .tot  t,  Ho  UUnyd  to  tin-  *'.»■»•*  of  the 
t  t  .  v!'  : .  i  -  ’  ■  ti  - !  ill  If .  '■!:■'  iti*.  !nni  turn-*,  thomth  hitherto 

,►  .[  •  Ho;  f.shnr  VneSr-t  was  pmhahlv  ft 

l;,  ,  i  ,•  h  it  . .  iojii  .■■??  ,p<  iitifstid  .t  "  k*  »*n  fit.iti  of 

-•  \j  .  •  t  !  •  c  5s.  a  >•  tin-  •  it<Jtmt.iHi  i*  that  V* 

3 ,,  I  ,  o  ....  I  in;  •  ■  :  ,  oil.  nit  At  * t*m<  id»d  wtfii  tin*  aim- 

„f  ’  1..:  i  ytt’V  -»•,  dr  h%»  itiv.it  p.Hti.'* 

,I„.  f,;,r  it):  ..!*  ,  ■»>!■  H.-Id  tin-  mvii  .inilif  tl.tv.,  wlui 

■A,,,  ,,J  **,..(»  ,  ,  '■i-ii  !’:■<'  !■(  I  it.'  III.  4MIU,  .Hill  ItolH 

H,  515  s.  -  ill  V!?)..  -■  li-.s't-  Is*  '«>»  4W4i.fllt'd  .1  IV.jMItlNlVl' 

rtltii-1 

I*  .It  the  mil  tint  of  Hie  HW  I’eirat'US.  \t  fiti .  d.dr  he 

.  ,'<i: .  to  i  1  ■' 'd-  P  ‘O.t  ttt  ,,sn  ittoit  lit  IVr.W  V 

,  ,4.  t  A--  ■'  it  ■  <  ■  ltd.  I  tn-  n  t*<  t<*  •!  in  iitv-idm*; 

,  <  * ,  n  It?.,'  -  1 .  ' '  >)  1»  On  'if:  *>0  ilo*  lli.i-d  ut.Utt'.  It  Would 

>,•  .  rj.  d,  '*•!..  to  r  p'iiSj  1, ‘H-  • ■  s  to  lovj.  i.iitlrol 

uf  t!.«  .*'!*.  '.v.A",  s,s  ,?ns'  rtitSi  ;  r.o rf.if.  Tirmi  *t*r l**s 

..I,  ,;.,H  ..1  1-tddosy  .»  fl.-m.:.  »n»  it  ivy  r«.«t«ti  to 

HUii  tin  ;  it  S  --!>  ..  >/!  Sir  V*  I  ilil  ii'dl.T  ll'i'lltl  !>«  t.ltt'd  .»H*i 

iu.  .:'UI  '  !t-.  ill/.!  .t  Inl'TOs.;  }.|V.  HHHI-Il.  .*  Ill*  *«'.»«*  *»•  ******  •* 

4.'*.»,i--d,  •  . -.ido.'/'i,  (■>  impstr.im*  tir  .  H.ilnr.d  iMtltttt'i  of 
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Peiraeus  as  a  home  for  the  great  Athenian  fleet  of  which  lie  dreamed, 
He  was  in  fact  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  iViraeus 
over  the  open  roadstead  of  the  Phalerum  with  which  Athenian  mw 
chants  had  thus  far  satisfied  themselves.  His  fur- reaching  vtdott 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  his 
official  year,  the  Persians  were  actually  attempting  an  invasion  of 
Greece  by  way  of  Thrace  and  MacedonA" 

U  tovow*  of  Peiraeus;  Time,  t  93;  cl  R  Artrmptrri  iuumm  *»f  lUr^r,  HUB 
ADDITIONAL  READING 

Bury,  210-238,  I,  ch.  xxiii ;  (»rot<*  IV,  dm,  xxxii-wxv;  <*ntndv,  i/mg  /V* 

War  (Scribner,  1901);  Hdoch.  ( Mrk  CAwr/n,  II,  i  17;  Uti«»fi  tl  Mi 
Meyer,  Gesck,  d.  Alt,  III,  1-317. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  WAR  WITH  PERSIA  AND  CARTHAGE 

492-479 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  great  war  between  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  empire  lay  in  the  Persian  policy  of  conquest.  The  chief 
interest  in  Oriental  empire-building  had  always  been  predatory 
the  acquisition  of  slaves  and  other  booty  attending  the  subjugation  of 
a  country  as  well  as  the  tributes  thereafter  permanently  imposed. 
Each  king  desired,  too,  to  excel  his  predecessor  in  the  glory  of  tri¬ 
umphant  war;  and  Darius  was  himself  not  only  an  organizer  but 
conqueror,  intent  upon  pushing  his  imperial  boundary  westward  as 
well  as  in  other  directions.1  The  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  had 
been  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Europe  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Thracian  coast.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on  Naxos  and  the  near- 
lying  Aegean  islands.  Steadily  by  land  and  sea  the  empire  was 
approaching  the  Greek  peninsula.  Undoubtedly  Darius  placed  a 
high  value  on  the  Hellenes  as  mariners,  artisans,  and  artists,  and 
probably  overestimated  the  wealth  of  the  country.  These  circum¬ 
stances  alone  would  suffice  to  explain  his  invasions  of  Greece.2  In 

IE.  g.  for  Assyria;  Botsford,  Source-Book,  ch.  iii.  51,  4.  Persia;  ch.  v.  §2;  Behistan 
^T'mace^p.^e^’NaiJ;  p.  164.  Greek  sculptors  and  architects  at  Susa;  Pliny,  N.  E. 
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the  Ionic  revolt,  moreover,  was  involved  an  additional  motive-;  he 
could  never  hope  to  keep  his  Asiatic  Greeks  submissive  so  long  as 
their  European  kinsmen  were  free  to  interfere  with  encouragement 
and  aid  to  rebellion.  It  was  not  mere  anger  at  the  Athenians,  then, 
for  having  joined  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  as  Herodotus  represents,3 
but  a  well  founded  policy  which  prompted  Darius  to  punish  Athens 
and  Eretria  for  their  meddling  in  his  imperial  affairs.4 

The  expedition  of  Mardonius,  492.  In  the  year  immediately 
following  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  accordingly,  Darius 
sent  his  son-in-law  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  through 
Thrace  against  Greece.  It  was  supported  by  a  fleet,  which  de¬ 
scribed  a  parallel  movement  along  the  coast.  The  avowed  purpose 
was  the  punishment  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  but  a  wider  object  is 
proved  by  the  conquest  of  Thasos  and  Macedon.5  While  encamped 
in  the  latter  country,  the  invading  army  suffered  great  loss  from  an 
attack  by  the  Thracians,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  the  fleet  was 
shattered  in  an  attempt  to  round  Mount  Athos.  Mardonius,  accord¬ 
ingly,  led  his  expedition  home  in  disgrace,  and  was  deposed  from  his 
command.6 

The  king  demands  submission;  the  condition  of  Hellas.  This 
disaster  left  a  stain  upon  the  King’s  glory,  which  had  by  all  means 
to  be  wiped  off.  He  began  forthwith  to  prepare  a  greater  armament. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  heralds  among  the  Greek  states  to  demand 
earth  and  water.  Determined  upon  making  himself  master  of  all 
Hellas,  he  wished  first  to  separate  the  willingly  submissive  from  those 
against  whom  he  should  have  to  apply  force.  Hopeless  of  resistance, 
the  islanders  yielded;  and  many  of  the  mainland  acted  likewise. 
Among  the  more  independent  states  which  thus  “  medized  ”  were 
the  Thessalian  cities,  Thebes, —  doubtless  irritated  by  the  aggressions 


l  xuoiau 


xxxiv*  0 &  A  Greek  engineer  served  Darius;  Hdt  iv*  xoi 

ice;  p  161.  Persian  talk  of  Greek  wealth;  Aesch.  Pers.  236  1 

3  Hdt.  v.  105;  vi.  94. 

4  Our  principal  source  is  still  Herodotus,  who  was  born  in  the  war,  and  who  gathered 
most  of  his  information  from  eye-witnesses.  Aeschylus,  Persians ,  with  surpassing  genius 
pictures  the  battle  of  balamis  and  attendant  events,  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  Nepos 
Miltiades;  Theimstocles ;  Diodorus  x  27-xi.  38;  Justin  ii.  9-15  are  largely  from  Ephorus.’ 
for  the  Carthapman  war,  however,  Diodorus  depended  chiefly  on  the  native  Sicilian  his¬ 
torians  >  Antio' bus,  Philistus,  and .  Timaeus.  Aristotle,  Const.  Ath.  22  is  valuable  though 
Pn?.  PhharLti,  Thennstocles ;  Aristeides ;  Cimon ,  although  more  interested  in  ethics  than 
m  historical  truth,  and  representing  extreme  partisan  prejudices,  has  the  merit  of  drawing 
much  of  his  material  from  sources  nearly  contemporary.  There  are  inscriptions,  too,  some 

2LZ«  arf  j^ed  t}le  footaotes;  and  ancient  literature  abounds  in  references  to  the 
events  narrated  m  this  chapter. 

don^’vi6844  Persian  garrisons  placed  along  the  coast;  Hdt.  vii.  105-7.  Thasos  and  Mace- 
6  Hdt.  vi.  44,  94 
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of  Athens and  Argos  through  enmity  to  Lacedaemon.7  With  the 
exception  of  Aegina  the  Peloponnesian  league,  directed  by  King  Cleo- 
menes,  stood  firmly  loyal.  It  had  been  joined,  some  years  earlier,  by 
Athens; 8  and  from  the  archonship  of  Themistocles  we  discover  a 
close  understanding  between  his  city  and  Lacedaemon  as  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  consistent  attitude  toward  Persia.  On  the  complaint  of 
Athens,  now  at  war  with  Aegina,  Cleomenes  attempted  in  vain  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  leading  medizers  of  that  island.9  We  recognize  m  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  an  acknowledgment  of  Lacedaemon  as  the  leading  state  ot 
Hellas,  vested  with  the  right  and  duty  of  enforcing  loyalty. 

Pessimism  in  Hellas;  desperate  measures  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  In  most  respects  conditions  inspired  no  hope  m  a  success  u 
resistance  to  the  overwhelming  Persian  power.  The  loyal  states 
formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  Hellas,  and  even  in  them  were  strong 
minorities  who  were  willing  to  yield,  to  escape  what  seemed  inevitable 
destruction.  Extraordinary  measures  were  taken  to  nullify  their  influ¬ 
ence.  The  story  was  afterward  told  that  at  Athens  the  king  s  era  s 
were  threwn  into  the  Barathron,  at  Sparta  into  a  well,  with  t  e  or 
to  take  thence  earth  and  water  to  their  lord.  By  violating  the  sacred 
persons  of  ambassadors  the  authorities  aimed  to  cut  off  every  hope  o 
reconciliation  with  Darius,  and  thus  to  commit  their  states  irrevoca¬ 


bly  to  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  freedom.10  . 

Athenian  preparation;  Miltiades.  The  Athenians  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  for  the  impending  uiva 
Their  most  effective  measure  at  this  crisis  was  the  election  of  Miltiad 
to  the  board  of  generals.  His  uncle  of  the  same  name  ^d  ruled  the 
Athenian  colony  of  Chersonese  under  the  Peisistrati  ae.  1/Qa 
the  government  of  the  colony  devolved  upon  the  nephew  Miltiades, 
who  made  himself  tyrant 11  and  strengthened  his  dynasty  by  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  Thracian  chie  .  unng 
Scythian  expedition  he  had  been  forced  to  serve  under  Darius,  but 
had  afterward  joined  the  Ionians  in  revolt,  thus  incurring  the  impla¬ 
cable  enmity  of  Persia.  After  the  collapse  of  the  revolt,  he  fled  for 


THdt.  Vi.  48-50;  vii.  6,  148  ff.  Though- the  Thessalian  people  were  loyal,  their  rulers 

be8  ProtfabVabout1^);  Thuc.  i.  102.  1;  vi.  82.  3.  _ 

9  Hdt.  vi.  49  f.  B  17  7  The  story  is  true  in  essence  if  not  m 

lOHdt  vii.  133;  Plut  Them.  6;  Paus.  m.  12.  J.^estory  ted  criminals  were 

detail.  Barathron,  the  gorge  west  of  Nymphs  hill,  into  wn 

“TiTmeasure  to  guard  against  assassination;  Hdt.  vi.  103.  Thracian  marriage;  39;  Tint 
dm.  4. 
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his  life  to  Athens.  Scarcely  arrived  in  his  native  haul  in  the  a return  ■ 
ship  of  Themistocles,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  capital  *  barge  ot 
having  usurped  the  tyranny  in  Chersonese.  His  prosecutor  must 
have  been  one  of  the  republican  statesmen  in  sympathy  with  i  hentL  • 
tocles.  Among  the  arguments  which  led  to  his  acquittal  were  ino4 
probably  his  recent  acquisition  of  Lemnos  lor  Athene  Ins  known 
enmity  to  Persia,  and  the  hope  of  his  lu tore  usefulness  as  a  titan 
well  acquainted  with  the  military  all  airs  ol  tho  enemy.* 

Athenian  commanders  and  army,  49°«  ^  speaks  welt  for  the 

sobriety  of  the  Athenians  that  they  suppressed  party  feelings  tit  ac¬ 
quit  this  anti-republican,  elect  him  to  the  generalship,  and  provide 
him  with  congenial  colleagues  on  the  hoard  and  in  the  office  ot  pule 
march.  Under  his  guidance  the  Athenians  abandoned  tin*  naval 
program  of  Themistocles,  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  heavy 
infantry.  The  army  of  the  reborn  republic,  in  the  crisis  attending 
the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes,  had  gallantly  overcome  a  coalition  of 
powerful  neighbors.  It  was  efficiently  organized  and  equipped  and 
though  it  lacked  the  professional  training  of  Spartans,  no  tone  in 
the  world  of  that  time  could  compare  with  it  in  military  qnrit1 11 

The  Persian  invasion;  capture  of  Brefria.  Itt  the  summer  *»i 
490  an  Asiatic  fleet,  conveying  a  land  force  of  infantry  and  ♦  awdiu , 
moved  westward  across  the  Aegean  sea.  It  was  commanded  U\  l falls 
a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes,  a  nephew  of  Darius.  M«»q  of'  tin*  idamM  *. 
along  their  route  submitted.  The  immediate  object  to  aihdue 
Eretria  and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  a*  dawn  into  fir 
presence  of  the  Great  King,  After  a  siege  of  six  days  Eretria 
betrayed  by  two  of  her  people.  The  city  was  sacked  and  fir  popula 
tion  taken  captive. 14 

The  landing  at  Marathon;  the  message  to  Sparta.  Emm  Ere 
tria  the  Persians,  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  Hipping  itm  >ed  ovrr 
to  Marathon,  on  the  coast  northeast  of  Athens.  Hearing  of  fin  * 
movement,  the  Athenians  despatched  Pheidippidrq  a  proftodoiut 
long-distance  runner,  to  Sparta  to  ask  aid  Rnnlttfig  Spa? fa  the 
day  after  setting  out,  he  said  to  the  magistrates:  ••  Lacedaemonians 
the  Athenians  ask  you  to  come  to  their  aid,  and  not  allow  so  mu  rm 
a  Hellenic  city  to  he  enslaved  by  the  Barbarians,  for  already  Eretria 

t2  Founding  of  Chersonese ;  a  1  to  above,  Tltf  ymm^f  MiSlielrs  ff4f  S  o  S',  5 
136,  140;  Pint  dm.  4;  Nepos,  Milt  2;  Wed  x,  W  b 

U  Callimachus  was  polemarrh  (Hi  1  p»  ISO,  ArhtH#?i  4  tSe 

S.  I  lit*  policy  of  Milt  hides  pteutlh,  Stesmibfohi  a  in  Hut,  i'hrm  I  I  obn  omw-o- 
victories  over  Ihebes  and  Chalcis;  Hdt.  v,  74  S, 

14  licit,  vi.  94  101. 
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has  fallen  into  slavery,  and  Hellas  has  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
no  mean  city  ”  The  Lacedaemonians,  says  Herodotus,  were  eager 
to  give  aid,  but  a  religious  law  forbade  their  departure  before  the 

full  moon.15  . 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  490-  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  army 

had  marched  to  Marathon  and  had  encamped  in  a  narrow  valley  fac¬ 
ing  the  Persians,  who  were  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  shore.  .  ere 
they  were  strengthened  by  a  small  force  from  Plataea,  their  ally. 
The  Athenian  commander  was  Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  w  ose 
council  of  war  comprised  the  group  of  ten  generals,  including  Milti- 
ades.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  chief  command  to  the  latter  because 
of  his  great  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Persians  The 
situation  was  such  that  should  the  Persians  take  the  road  to  Athens 
the  Athenians  could  attack  them  in  the  flank.  After  several  days  of 
waiting  the  invaders  moved  against  their  enemy’s  position,  ihey 
were  furnished  with  bows  and  short  swords  and- wore  but  slight  de¬ 
fensive  armor,  whereas  the  Athenians  were  heavy-armed,  and  de¬ 
pended  upon  their  long  spears  for  attack.  Understanding  well  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  opposing  force,  Miltiades  held  his  men 
back  till  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  began  to  reach  them,  whereupon  he 
ordered  them  to  charge  at  a  run.  Thus  they  avoided  long  exposure 
to  the  arrows,  and  came  most  speedily  to  close  quarters.  Wholly  un¬ 
prepared  for  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  Persians  retreated  wi 
great  loss  to  their  ships.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  surprise  Athens  by 
an  attack  from  Phalerum,  the  invading  armament  sailed  back  to 
Asia  A  force  of  Lacedaemonians,  arriving  too  late  for  the  tray, 
could  only  express  their  appreciation  of  the  brave  work  of  their 

allies 16 

Effects  of  the  victory.  There  were  perhaps  ten  thousand  Athen¬ 
ians  engaged  in  this  battle,  and  in  numbers  the  Persians  were  cer¬ 
tainly  superior.  The  moral  effect  of  the  victory  was  tremendous 
“  Up  to  this  time  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  was  to  the  Hel  en 
a  terror  to  hear; 5,17  but  it  was  now  demonstrated  that  the  Greek 
warrior  was  superior  to  the  Persian.  The  westward  advance  of  the 
Asiatic  empire  was  halted,  and  the  Greeks  were  inspired  with  a 

S:  vl:  1*11-26  j^Nepos, 

d\%dt°T  nt'fn  bTthe  fear  wks  widespread;  cf.  Theognis  763  f.,  775  ff. 

and  the  Delphic  pessimism;  p.  181. 
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fair  hope  of  maintaining  their  freedom.  To  the  Athenians,  who 
almost  singlehanded  had  beaten  a  power  thought  to  lie  irresistible,  this 
victory  served  as  an  incentive  to  heroism,  and  enwrapped  the  Mara 
thonian  warriors  in  an  unfading  glory. 

The  end  of  Miltiades.  During  the  next  few  years  the  history  of 
Athens  centres  in  the  conflict  of  personalities  and  of  parties.  Fur 
the  moment  the  victory  made  her  people  forget  all  other  leading 
statesmen  in  their  admiration  for  the  general  who  had  won  it.  Tak 
ing  advantage  of  their  confidence,  Miltiades  persuaded  them  to  cu 
trust  to  him  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  saving  he  would  lead  hi>  totm  * 
trymen  to  a  place  where  they  could  enrich  themselves,  but  not  letting 
them  know  definitely  his  purpose.  With  this  armament  he  sailed 
against  the  Parians,  on  whom  he  levied  a  fine  of  a  hundred  talents 
for  having  joined  the  enemy  in  attacking  Athens.  On  their  refusal 
to  pay  he  besieged  the  island,  but  failed  to  capture  it,  and  returned 
home  wounded,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  all  Thereupon  he  was 
tried  for  his  life  before  the  popular  assembly  on  the  charge  of  **  hawing 
deceived  the  Athenians.”  He  was  condemned;  hut  because  of  his 
former  services  the  punishment  was  mitigated  to  a  fine  of  fiftv  talents. 
The  condemned  man  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  hi* 
son  Cimon.18 

Miltiades  had  embarked  on  a  policy  of  aggrandizing  his  state  by 
the  conquest  of  the  “medizing"  islanders.  Hud  the  undertaking 
succeeded,  the  Athenians  would  undoubtedly  have  approved  the  policy, 
and  the  conqueror  might  have  made  himself  tyrant.  His  failure  gave 
his  enemies  their  opportunity  to  strike  him  down.  His  pnemtfor 
was  Xanthippus,  a  republican  statesman,  who  had  allied  htttcrlf 
with  the  Alcmeoniclae  by  his  marriage  with  Aganste,  niece  of  Clew* 
thenes. 

The  struggle  of  republicans  and  tyrannists.  T!u*  republican 
leaders  must  have  considered  the  overthrow  of  Miltiades  a  great  \U 
tory  for  the  constitution.  Gradually,  however,  the  tyrannists,  who  lad 
not  long  remained  in  the  background,  and  who  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  during  the  invasion  with  secret  encouragement  to  the  enemy, 
began  to  make  themselves  again  felt  in  politics  and  perhaps  about 
the  same  time  the  Athenians  learned  of  preparations  by  the  enemy 
for  another  attack.  In  the  spring  of  487,  accordingly, ’the  republi  c 


p  Hdt.  vi.  132-6;  Ephoms,  FHi,\  I,  p,  in;* 
Miltiades  was  imprisoned). 
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cans  turned  in  great  fury  u|*m  the  tyraunisK  and  ostracised  their 

leader,  1 1 1§  <(  tin  '•»  4  ivtiicd  anlnm  and  Utiniun  tti  Uippias.  This 

w\u  tlir  fir  4  ap|4n  niton  of  u  4ra«  wud  * 

A  great  constitutional  changs.  li  is  dour,  too,  that  many  prom¬ 
inent  republicans  were  n«w  licttl  cm  making  the  constitution  more 
democratic,  This  wing  of  the  party  was  represented  liy  Aristeides, 
who  had  Urn  arelion  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Shortly 
after  the  mtu*  inn  to  Uippardut  *  these  progre toves  brought  about 
the  adoption  to  a  law  uveurding  to  vvliieli  tin*  urchons,  instead  of 
da  ted*  should  hr  taken  h\  lot  from  nominees  furnidied  by 
the  tltiiii*  *.  !>  the  measure  bad  a  denn*  rath  uppeuraiu  e  in  that  it 
i;avr  all  ill*"  »{HalitH*4  an  ojital  *  !un«v  bar  the  oltiee,  whereas  in  fail 
it  degraded  the  an  bote-hip  la  titling  it  with  men  of  medhit  re  abtb 
its .  f  bat*  iiMitli  in»  emment  nun  mt  held  the  ofthc,  'The  nine 
ardinti  '  iea.nl  pathttith  to  hr  the  t  hief  magistrates  and  the  pole* 
march  1«M  hi*  in'  file  aiim  1  lie  headship  of  the  state 

1 1 a  r.rd  to  the  hm  <**  Urt  ,j  ,  Mafr  an  ut  who  pMtnnfed  this  measure 
had  held  the  arehondiip  oner,  ant!  were  forbidden  by  law  to  rejwat 
it  ;  lint  tin"  gain  t  d  .hip  tliri  <*«u!d  held  as  otfeii  a**  tie*  people  were 
witling  to  rlnt  them  to  it;  and  (irrhups  this  was  the  leading  motive 
to  the  innovation. 

Commtvattven  anti  democrat:*;  end  of  the  tyranntats.  On  this 
I  s in'  the  mpto  In  m*.  ><toi!  mb*  tw»i  p  otic  ,  fho+e  who  favored  the 

♦  Jiange  \%rU'  thrU’.ill-v  to  be  ,»<  delta**  tlieir  opponents 

wen*  m«u  *  iule.'’  ,  Van?  dh  itw  Vhltsmutdac  w  toted  hi  preserve 
the  <  Tn  them  an  hag  4  slams  urn  h  m  vd,  and  lien*  foie  U*ok  the  lead 

«f  the  i  mi  ,n  Vifne' i  %h'U  *«  In  ,  nephew  ui'  1  lei  -thews,  WU  *  «toiU 

liv'd  ill  flir  inline  Itf  tot*,  fadeWti  to  all  -e  Ml  Ills  tippfeiitioU  to  the 
reifittn  Hi*  tong  *  It  »*d  with  fin’  imaid  »  mI  the  ns  mi  *  f stint'*  in 
a  ptom*  to  Wto  ttith  llie!  pun,  Rut  tin-  lu'unm  u  «ne  thonmi'hU 
driintf.dind  to  the  iHtvust  *4  motto  h\nU  rt  nut  known  bv  iutm\ 
in  i |/,r  lulhmwc  u-ai  lb-  bn  tom,  im  m dingt  w  di .  tppwin-d  frmu 
hi  .bn  n  ,  it  -  tnsnd<4  n-min*!  fin*  utii**i  fan  p.nftr,  ,n  turdme,  to  their 
sever  d  ua  InnJnen  »  I  hidMobtedlv  tStr  »  mt  v  n  iff  tu  *4  Xaittiiif *jan» 
Ini  tu  bm  *♦  4m.*  i  an  in  la  I  tU  finals  »;i  flir  slender  thread  fur 
t$i- lied  ns  In  \i  i  luiU‘  ssr  haM'  lt*Umved  datbH  fin*  Mail  .r  *4  a  tuighH 
jijiliftid  Sfgflr  if??  tli*-  i  tin  iifi$tn4i  and  hit  jane  re  «  When  llir  light 

i  •  *s  u  '*  4  e>v  ? *  r  :  v 4  nee  i  *  >  huu*’*  f‘*n  «  ,v a,  ana  *  m,s 
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at  history  breaks  upon  the  held*  we  see  athwart  the  ruin  of  tyrannists 
atui  conservatives,  tlie  two  great  victors  in  the  struggle:  Aristeides 
and  Thembtoeles,  -l 

The  naval  and  financial  questions;  Themistocles  against 
Aristeides.  Again  Athenian  politics  turned  on  the  question  of  war 
with  Persia;  for  it  was  now  known  that  preparations  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  tor  a  new  and  greater  expedition.  Themistocles  again  urged 
the  creation  of  a  navv,  and  advised  that  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
from  silver  mines  in  Eaurtum  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Aristeides 
on  tin*  other  hand  was  content  with  the  armvx  which  had  won  so 
great  a  victory,  Down  to  this  time  tin*  Athenians  seemingly  never  en¬ 
tertained  a  thought  of  devoting  any  extraordinary  gain  to  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  Whenever  Aristeides  or  any  of  his  countrymen  ascended 
the  At  ropnlbs  he  *  ould  see  on  the  left  as  he  entered  the  gateway  a 
liron/e  t  harlot  anti  four  whit  h  some  years  earlier  his  people  had 
dedicated  fmm  the  spoils  of  a  victory  gained  over  neighbors,  and 
more  month  from  the  In m it y  of  Marathon  they  had  erected  a  neat 
little  **  Preauirv  of  the  Athenians  "  at  Delphi,  though  it  would  have 
Pent  far  better  to  emplov  then*  proceeds  to  a  naval  fund,  The  in¬ 
habitants  ut  the  Eland  of  Siphnm  had  long  been  accustomed  to  divide 
among  tin  m wives  the  revenues  from  their  mines  and  probably  this 
was  the  general  prat  tit  e  in  early  Greece,  It  would  accord  perfectly 
with  tin*  liter  polo  v  of  Aristeides  to  assume  that  he  was  among  those 
who  favored  att  equal  division  of  the  revenue  from  tin*  Attic  mines 
among  the  itlbeton  When  the  contliei  between  the  two  statesmen 
bet  ante  bitter,  ArDtcnbs  was  ostracised,  and  went  to  live  in  Aegina, 
then  at  war  with  Athens/4' 

The  naval  deem*  of  Themistocles,  482*  About  the  same  time 
the  naval  de*  rer  of  ThrmEloeies,  providing  for  the  building  of  a 
hundred  trireme «,  wan  adopted  by  the  assembly.  Forty-seven  more 
were  added  belore  the  great  naval  conflict  came,  The  motive*  of 
Th«*mi  •!*»  D-,  w;n  purely  putriotie  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Hellas 
and  to  make  liD  own  state  a  great  power.  The  demwratic  effect 
could  liatrih  have  been  foreseen.  In  fact,  so  far  as  one  class  more 
than  another  benefited  by  the  measure,  it  was  tin*  merchants  through 
whose  tidperation  ThemDtoc  les  curried  his  decree,  When  we  eon- 
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sider  the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome  in  securing  its  adoption,  as 
well  as  the  far-reaching  results,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
the  most  splendid  individual  achievement  of  statesmanship  up  to 
that  time  known  to  the  world. 

Xerxes  prepares  a  gigantic  invasion.  The  battle  of  Marathon 
shook  the  military  prestige  of  the  Great  King  and  encouraged  re 
bellion  within  the  empire.  The  conquest  of  Greece  became,  a*  cord 
ingly,  even  more  than  ever  a  question  of  practical  neu*s>U\  us  \ult 
as  of  honor.  Preparations  for  a  new  invasion,  however,  were  sus 
pended  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Darius  (dSo).  Afmr 
the  reconquest  of  that  country,  Xerxes,  son  and  successor  of  the 
deceased  king,  devoted  himself  to  gathering  the  whole  available 
strength  of  the  empire  with  a  view  to  overwhelming  Greece  by  the 
force  of  numbers.  Mardonius  was  pardoned  tor  his  earlier  lailtue. 
As  his  route  was  to  be  followed,  engineers  and  workmen  were  *»»»« 
engaged  in  bridging  the  Hellespont  with  boats,  and  in  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  A  thus;  for  the  ships  were  <»u 
this  occasion  to  avoid  the  fatal  promontory.  As  the  armv  could 
subsist  only  in  small  part  on  the  invaded  country,  great  depot*,  of 
provisions  were  established  along  the  projected  route,  l  he  <  are  and 
pains  expended  on  the  provisioning  and  equipment  of  the  expedition 
were  extraordinary.  In  the  autumn  of  481  the  nations  of  the  empire 
were  pouring  their  motley  forces  into  Asia,  Minor,  and  ships  were 
preparing  in  all  the  'Mediterranean  harbors  subjeet  to  Per 4a,  With 
his  great  host  Xerxes  wintered  at  Sardis  in  expectation  oi  setting  out 
in  earliest  spring  (winter  of  481- 4)).~u 

Lack  of  preparation  throughout  Hellas.  Thus  far,  outside  of 
Athens,  the  Greeks  had  begun  no  preparation  to  resist  the  invader; 
and  no  further  progress  had  been  made  toward  unite.  The  herald , 
of  Xerxes,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  throughout  Hellas  during  the 
winter  preceding  the  invasion,  found  manv  states  read\  to  pur*  ham* 
safety  by  the  gift  of  earth  and  water.  The  patriot  cause  tutild  phu  <* 
no  reliance  on  Thessaly,  Thebes,  or  Argos,  or  on  the  less  progressive 
states  of  the  centre  and  west  of  the  peninsula,  or  on  the  numerous 
widely  scattered  islands.  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  might  have 
given  powerful  aid,  but  had  to  face  a  Carthaginian  attack,'*'1  The 
brunt  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Peloponnesian  league,  Atlwn*,  and  a  hwv 

23  Hdt.  vil  1-36;  cf,  A«*sdi.  Prrs.  i  ff. 

24  Heralds  of  Xerxes;  Hdt,  vil.  33,  131  ff.  Although  fir  Tb-valyti  bvH 

their  oligarchic  rulers  were  plotting  with  the  enemy,  Oeloii;  153  If, 
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nrnatl  Miomnniin  *  on  the  }n  mu  ntln  muI  the  n«  GU^rin**  Ghtmls;  awl 
even  here  the  prevailing  wntiment  \va*  nearly  akin  In  despair. 
The  IMtmk  wngrm  at  Corinth*  autumn  of  481.  Cmler 
filter  ontmWaniT*  tlrputies  from  tin*  loyal  *tute*  mot  at  Corinth  to 

fitful  1  nir  mm  4  >  un  demon  r  llir  tall  fuA  In  vn  Gain!  hv  1  Mu  nlae 
llli i||  !*ii!  at  tin*  ^tnv  -ll-U  ut  \tlnll find«ttMtnih  oU  the  motion  of 
TiinniMoi'le*.  It  wan  mi  hi*  initiative ,  too,  that  tSib  I'ongre&h  when 

o^-soMed,  m  -  4wd  t!u!  ill  mtiiieif  4  among  the  mm**  there  repre 
sriit‘  4  !mo!4  C  tm  m  mV4  Iii  !>or  ituiiM-  oi  the*  r«  niltitimi  Athens 
Ga  »prd  h  md  *  with  T  r  enrO  mo  rnrnn  A*  giua,  Annttn  r  ;u  t  pro* 
%l4rA  Hi  t|r  fr4'  hem  esn  '  .  h\  An*  llnlrjnr  ..eiitr,|  Hrlieim  Gates  to 
limn-  dvr  *  lie-  ,s»m  m  the  *  am-m  and  lot  .emhng  .ptr*  to  the  untifi 
Ilf  V?v.  I  In1  riii!  1  a-t  .o*«mt4§  lirtl  nothing  worth*  of  mention; 
Jap  i4r  .  r* .  .  *n.i'  1  In  the  IV*  a.w  .*  were,  uniter  order  cif  the 

king,  4nmn  *  >  “I'.in;  m  An  4  «mp  and  4t  ms  *  *n\  in  the  e\|n*if4 

I  imi  that  4*  e  .  a*  e  in  ,  men*  n  ,r  ntin  umumI  mdm  r  tin-  G  reels 

til  *,  e!4  uifV  ,5  *,  n  .1  S  1  .•  If  v  t.  ?e  ohrd  Outlier  h%  the  llrlletiir 

,  e«j  '  n  m  *•  m  <w  4  iVi  1 4,  and  in  the  e*ent  of 

w,  h*> '  hi  >1  *4/  *  fi-  H  4  ;  n  <abe  h  .hosthl  tullmgh  llltill/e, 

»fu;T  ?!n  r  '  *  o*  »  .  -  *4,  e>  1  4r  In  r,m  *  tnitSi  to  the  IHphh 

,  II,.  <  )  t  i  !  Ir*  “hr!  ^Siiniife!  la  4%i  4f»  i%*lt 

n%  h*  14  '  •*’,  1  44-  r  t  •  1,4  j  1|4|-  «l4f|  n!  |}|r  ante  ,  tw4 

hne  hr!  *,  .1  e>nn>i  V.e-'  ,44  hf  n«*  4<mUi  flint  tin* 

(if  Ila  .  r  ;r  -  .  4.4  4 n  1 '  4 ■  el  ^4,  f hr  noe'hft,  »sniit  ul  Ilieini -4**»  lt‘% 

IIIlil  tli.il  hi  -  4  t  4  nn  4  /i  4,  |f  j?f  Mot  f hr  |  mm  oJi  llir  >.t% |  Il«> 

*  *  i4  -  4  I  Mt;-*  »  ?/-  >1 

XriKfS  eiumirri  tiie  HrilripmtG  tun  unity  ttmt  fteot.  In  the 

4js;)-w  in  \-(n  1  11;,  >,r  ^  On  ■  the  tflh  ,441,1,  ilol  he^#4ll 

hi  4*  4  u  !h  t  4,if  t  in  /.  nil  -mnl'O  j  -oiUnm  tie  lea  ml  la  l«#at 
4?en?4  '4rn  \  ,  *1^1  '  \  ^  444  4  hoo  file  IM4  4* 

1 1,.**  im/nih-'-  .4  44  ?  %  It*  1  A,-, an \  am *4 mere  fu  iiiom  Hun  live  no! 
|r,i  (  i!f,  jun4  *  ,n ^ne,  4  ^  *  n  lie*  4  liuielrnl  anil 

ens  Jo  .  !4  nt  r  ‘,,f,  *e>4  lliMueU  s*io4rrss  n  lt«iaf% 

h  iir  3,ii*  l  l)ii4  4'f*1  -  !  .  t  |4  ,4  PuSsH'  *  \  r ,ife  r 4tlti4h* 

t*  i  h  in  tnG  . wi-l  Oeiiline  fmii  in  tlm  I  net  tone  Hint 

.iWo  i  *  Sen;  U  *4  lee  1  ul  ^  u  ‘ ' 


I::*,;,;-,,,  ,  •  4  *  *  4  me  -  n  .n  -  %h<,  .  ,-t  <*  in*-  0*44, 
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The  battle  of  Thermopylae,  480.  Xerxes  entered  Thessaly  un¬ 
opposed,  whereupon  the  states  of  this  district  under  the  lead  oi 
medizing  oligarchs,  passed  over  to  his  side.  In  accordance  with  tin* 
Themistoclean  plan  of  campaign,  the  Greek  fleet  took  up  its  station  at 
Artemisium,  off  northern  Euboea,  to  meet  the  Persian  fleet*  while  a 
force  of  about  six  thousand  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  King  ol  Sparta, 
occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  to  check  the  progress  ot  tin*  land 
army.  In  that  narrow  road  between  the  Malian  gull  and  the  strep 
mountain  side  where  numbers  did  not  count,  the  strong  armor  and 
long  spears  of  the  Greeks  might  have  held  the  Persian  host  indefinitely 
at  bay;  but  after  several  days  of  unsuccessful  assaulting  in  trout,  a 
traitor  led  a  detachment  along  an  obscure  by-way  over  the  mountain 
to  the  rear  of  the  Hellenic  force.2* 

The  encounter  at  Artemisium,  480.  When  the  Greek  position 
thus  became  untenable,  Leonidas  prudently  dismissed  all  hL  allirs, 
retaining  only  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  were  with  him;  tor  a 
law  of  their  country  forbade  the  Spartans  to  flee  front  an  enemy, 
Their  battle  to  death  was  the  noblest  even  in  tin*  history  ot  tlwir 
city.  Over  the  heroes’  graves  the  Amphictyonie  council  inscribed 
this  epitaph : 

Stranger,  report  this  word,  we  pray,  to  the  Sp;u  bins,  that  km?: 

Here  in  this  spot  we  remain,  faithfully  kerping  limit  Lno;  ^ 

To  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  this  heroic  example  was  the  mod  pow 
erful  of  all  commands  —  to  keep  their  freedom  or  dm  in  dm  at 
tempt.  Meanwhile  the  Hellenes  at  Artemisium  were  encouraged  In 
successful  engagements  with  the  enemv,  and  by  the  damaging  of  tlm 
Persian  fleet  in  a  storm.  When,  however,  they  learned  that  Xerxes 
had  forced  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  they  felt  compelled  to  with 
draw,  though  they  had  fought  no  decisive  battle.  The  total  result 
of  these  conflicts  by  sea  and  land  was  vietorv  to  the  IVr  iau and  a 
strengthening  of  the  Greek  hope  that  under  more  favorable  conditions 
the  struggle  might  yet  be  successful.20 

The  Delphic  oracle.  Xerxes  was  now  advancing  through  Burnt  in 

27  Attempt  to  hold  the  pass  at  Tempe,  not  mentioned  In  the  ten f;  ildf  vii  17*  t  1  Ur 
fleet  at  Artemisium;  17S  ff.  271  triremes,  including  H7  ftotn  Athena;  vnt  I  f 

28  Hdt.  vii.  198  21V  4(KK)  Peloponnesians  (vii.  22H)  and  „Wt  horn  *eidi  d  Ui*m  r  r  ut 
203). 

29  Hdt.  vii.  228.  The  last  struggle;  220  33.  Details  of  the  battle  not  Mint  in  IM<d**htc 
as  in  Died,  xi,  4-11;  Justin  11  11;  ef.  Pint,  Mai,  IM.  may  have  hern  4m*  tt  m  put 
from  monuments,  but  are  mainly  fictitious, 

30  Hdt.  viii.  1-39;  Find.  Frag.  77;  Pint.  Them ,  7  9;  Arlntoph.  /♦vvnfr  14TI  It 
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tnw  u'd  lire  a  <  ami  itu  tit*  *  hi  ^ntnil  <trvm*  were  flocking  to  Im 
■,uml  nd  A»  Ilir  llrllrmt  fieri  was  retiring  in  Salami*,  Themistocles 
returned  to  Hi?*  uty,  t«  hml  it  full  uf  gloom,  .Earlier  in  the  invasion, 

*\hen  \a\ **»•*  ,**  fV  in  .1  s i * 4lf '  nl  tin*  enemy  troubled  their 

t !e  ,Vm  m  m  ^0,  t<*  impair  at  the  Delphic  Apollo  what 
(ttpv  *  if  h  a  *?.  nhrt  mut  «*  pur  .it«\  ami  the  messengers 

an  award  fa  4u  pO’pMn  >  at  ruin  amt  slaughter,  ending  in 

tin?  w4umitei  fmitt  n Pa  you,  fiirtli  from  tin1  shrine,  and  steep 
.pul  m  HHini  "  v  \  iUneJH  the  ptudetit  lint  who  et  nit  rolled 
tftr  mwTI  > '/  eu  sv  .plf  if!  the  war  the  utter  u»n<  juest  of 

Hi  ,,,  leu  t*V  14“  rv  *•  i  *  fefutw**l  »i .  aippliaut*  hi  the  temple  tle- 
ilunii:  fb  *  a«a!  f  ruusift  ihnr  |o  death,  tilde e*  a  more  favorable 
r<  4  v>.  m  1  km  m  the  hn\  lit  I lerodotiM*  the  god  mereT 

fill! ^  m!Uu4  a  fff  n*  hop-r- 

I'  %  ;  1 !.  1 1  .  j  i  e  f  ■  v*  1  4  *  f  ,i  -i.it*:  -%  14*  d  v *4  1  lHiii|»itrS 

if  rP  »•  1  ?  i  "  •  A  *•  f  ■'«  1*  <-'i{  nu,"|  lum  Utt  %t  f  Unit  OHttivl 

\  ,■»  p  t  ,  : I  *  •  4- •*>  .  ,•  fM  ,>  tlx  ?Si  us  .pt.uennf  fit  art  * 

\%  •  ,  >r  r  4*  S'  1  I,-  *■  « 4  •  JtO  V-  fS-‘  Unit!  Ml  t  Vt  H>fH 

II  -f;  .,$4.;-  -M  ;  ,V  4  t » ’  fh  4  -t\  Ur  *  Vi  r  % 

;  !  it  P'  ■;  -  •/  .  .  .  ^  i  41  ^  t  *  -  rt>‘  it  at 

o  4  •  :  4  ,  :  '  ,  ..i  ’1  U'  *  ft  f  w  oi»  I  tt*  v  Auldirti 

*e  *  e  4  ,  ;  t  *4  :  j  f  .  yi  •  ?  -nfe  m  tuiuTf ilv  mtn4if|| 

I  i  *  '«  •  -  *  v  *  <  *  1  «s  "  i  f  »  4  ,  |  iff 4  if  | ||f  »|f 

A  I;  v,  4  *  *  ' .  •  :  •  •  -  P'  *  e  H,‘  *  lee,  »e;  tolUe 

||  ,  ,,  tl  il  si  ?  r  4  *•  ^  *4  wtmwn* 

\*4 :  ,x  -  ,  e‘  i  r.  p  {.  -  .4  4;.  ^  r  oM  t\w  IuomU1*1 

Th«*  Atht'itunrs  atetisltsn  thrir  Gauntry,  \V!h-»  tits'.  <ir;t<h*  wish 
lii'xJS/hs  in  \sf:<<  ,!!»■■  w«  »!;>■  **j.nu<<n  tls;»t  tlsr  “  utstolru  wall  ” 

li.t.f  u-t  't.-tv  -*  f*  <■•>'  i^fA-  't.HSii.l  th*-  Atr*»|»i*lis  .us«l  suutnliitijly 
f.i.A  s.M.;  f,‘; -  ••  l  •»  *.,*  ».,*  !-■ .,  Itftvs.  ut,  4>i  l.irril  tls.it  it  nii‘sint 

(!»>•  si.  s  t-'t  -I  si.*-  ,\f,li*’us -ssi ■>  hi  .it.,iiitl<>ii  tlscir  hsmis’n, 

,as*J  i*m  t  .  -n  4.r  /  •■'<  «!<>',*  ,!stj'-  l  U*-  .st  <*t  tin1  }Mi[tiil;ttioii 

,»i«l  '  ;  1  *,’11*-  i'  *  ’■  ,*;!«  >  x  1  ■'•  *1  H  Us**  ( 'unit' ii  nt  tlu*  Am»|ni- 

yti  (  IlS'f.t  SUti  <><*-)  ,’M  »lst>-.  t«'4  I.V  rlsHIli  t»«  1ft  .SSStl  hi* 

4  ,,i#  Ah  t-ii  •  Is.m  is s,-4  hi  j,  |!  r»i  il»«'  t*  4ii  4ti'l  hf’.irt  l»unsiti|t*'l 

Ml  -His.  s»„.'i  tb-  l  th.-  4-A-4.  ..r  tit.'  ritrniV  iSSi.J  tits'  mi" 
,.,.|i!',ti  4--'.. -4  iP  ,^sMst.;  .»ss<!s*lstMt  tht»  .'\.s> st.it ism.  «tr  Imt  tris*d 
}m  .-".un;  >,».■  »{;.  to  i.r'HvIntt-.  tstMOif  «•(<*•«  t  *4»  t!(‘*  '  'tsillltuilitv,  SssltH*  isls'il 
of  ill.'  .•o-Mi  *A/  801,44  »?*!»«  !»*.  »M,u:i»si»nt  tit*4  rsiH‘»v«ti  <s  1  tlss-  jksjiuIss- 

.<  O*  ,.  O' 

*. *  n,n  5  :u 
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tion  of  an  entire  coast  state,  with  our  greater  resources,  in  the  lace  <d 
invading  Asiatics.  Some  of  the  fugitives  remained  in  Salamis  ami 
Aegina,  but  the  greater  number  were  carried  over  to  Trov/en.  I  he 
people  of  that  city  voted  them  an  allowance  of  two  ohols  each  tor 
their  daily  support,  an  additional  sum  for  the  education  ot  thcii 
children,  and  for  the  latter  “  the  privilege  of  picking  fruit  from  any 
man’s  tree.”  83 

The  Hellenic  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The  Hellenic'  ileet 
halted  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis  to  cover  the  Athenian  retreat,  with  flu* 
intention,  too,  of  making  there  a  further  stand  against  the  enemy. 
The  place  was  well  chosen,  for  the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  tight 
in  the  strait,  where  superior  numbers  would  not  count.  Further 
retreat  would  in  fact  be  almost  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  %  au.*e , 
for  it  would  leave  the  enemv  free  to  land  troops  on  the  co.ed  of 
Peloponnese  in  the  rear  of  the  Isthmian  line  of  defence  then  being 
prepared.  Reinforcements  more  than  much*  good  the  loss;  the  Helb.au 
had  above  three  hundred  triremes  besides  smaller  vessrlx  The 
Athenian  contingent  was  far  the  largest.  Not  only  was  the  Ileet  at 
the  command  of  Persia,  made  up  of  Phoenician,  Egyptian*  Ionian, 
and  lesser  contingents,  superior  in  numbers  according  to  all  ancient 
accounts;  but  the  ships  were  letter  built  and  the  crews  more  experi¬ 
enced.  Ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  only  real  advantage  uu 
the  Hellenic  side  was  in  spirit  and  resolution.  Receutlv,  however, 
it  has  been  suggested  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  in  Urn  a<  tual 
battle  the  Greeks  may  have  outnumbered  their  enemy.  4 

The  eve  of  the  battle.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  reached  Athens, 
having  laid  waste  the  country  along  his  route.  From  Salami  *  the 
Greeks  could  see  the  city  in  tlames,  and  their  scouts  espied  the  IVmian 
fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Phaleron.  These  circumstances  tended 
for  the  moment  to  lessen  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  anti  to  *4igge*4 
to  the  admirals  the  prudence  of  retiring  to  the  Isthmus  when*  they 
could  cooperate  with  the  land  forces.  Themidoeles,  imvwwrr,  irct 
all  the  resources  of  his  reason  and  eloquence  to  persuade  Ettryhiadcs  hi 
remain;  he  even  threatened  in  case  of  retreat  to  withdraw  ItL  ddjm 
and  use  them  in  conveying  the  Athenians  to  a  new  home  in  Italv. 
.While  thus  pleading  with  the  admirals  he  took  measures  to  bring  on 

88Hdt,  vii,  142  l;  viii.  40  f . ;  Arint.  Comt,  Atk,  A0  Mit,  v,  *1,  M,  Hot  I  Hew 

9  f.  (including  the  Troezenian  decree) ;  Cim,  5;  rhlloehmun,  HOC  t  it  AC 

84  Ildt.  viii.  40  ff.  MO  triremes;  Aeschylus,  VnMnm,  .OH;  S#H;  iWf,  Oil  4\  O  r 
nearly  400 ;  Time  i.  74  (Athens,  twoghinh). 
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;t  IVrTtn  atkok  soon  us  povuhle,  Seerettv  despatching  a  trusty 
slave  t<i  \er\es,  la*  I’aKetv  informed  tin*  King  that  the  Greeks,  panie- 
fUrniett,  wete  about  In  sail  4\un  and  uiging  him  to  eut;  off  their 
retreat,  'Tim  udvn  e  taken,  and  the  Hellenic  fleet  was  Mocked 
up  in  the  luv,  About  the  auite  time  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
toward  ! Vlopoftueni  *,  readied  the  hay  of  Salamis,  and  encamped  on 
the  Term  l‘he  4* an  is  told  that  the  news  of  these  movements  was 
brought  t*»  the  Greek  headquarters  on  Salamis  hy  Aristeides,  who 
mas  hit  rciimtmg  t’roin  Aentiw ;  tor  eartv  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
the  Athenian  ■*  had  de*  tved  an  amtiedv  to  their  exiles, 

Titf  buttle  of  Sitkfttts*  480.  In  their  resolution  to  fight,  the 
Greek  *  had  high  Imp*  a  of  aiura,  for  conditions  were  now  more 
tavoialde  than  tlim  had  hrett  at  Artembdutm  The  store  of  the 
battle  G  deuh  and  vividly  narrated  bv  the  poet  Aeschylus,  who 
aened  among  the  Athenian  v  The  speaker  is  a  messenger  to  the 
KttiT'*  toother  and  hei  lotunsllots  at  Strati 


On  i  n  O" !  i  f  §o;,vl  do  V*  did  tie*  tMIr  Ite  host 

|  ae»  ih  m  ♦  v  i  o  no  •*'**  o*l  ill  ‘Ja 
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The  onset,  and  shore  all  the  figure-head 
From  a  Phoenician :  captain  charged  on  captain. 

At  first  the  Persian  navy’s  torrent- flood 

Withstood  them;  but  when  our  vast  fleet  was  cramped 

In  strait-space  —  friend  could  lend  no  aid  to  frieim,— 

Then  ours  by  fangs  of  allies’  beaks  of  bronze 
Were  struck,  and  shattered  all  their  oar -an  a>  , 

While  with  shrewd  strategy  the  Hellene  ships 

Swept  around,  and  rammed  us,  and  upturned  ucro  hulls 

Of  ships; — no  more  could  one  discern  the  sea, 

Clogged  all  with  wrecks  and  limbs  ot  slaughtered  men; 

The  shores,  the  rock-reefs,  were  with  corpses  strewn, 

Then  rowed  each  bark  in  fleeing  disarray, 

Yea,  every  keel  of  our  barbarian  host. 

They  with  oar-fragments  and  with  shards  of  wm  U 
Smote,  hacked,  as  men  smite  tunnies,  or  a  draught 
Of  fishes;  and  a  moaning,  all  confused 
With  shrieking,  hovered  wide  o’er  that  sea  'brine 
Till  night’s  dark  presence  blotted  out  the  honor, 

That  swarm  of  woes,  yea,  though  for  ten  days*  sp.ne 
I  should  rehearse  eould  I  not  tell  in  lull. 

Yet  know  this  well,  that  never  in  one  day 
Tied  such  a  host,  such  tale  untold,  of  mean* 

Xerxes  withdraws  from  Greece.  Tiki  thoroughly  t  rippled  to 
renew  the  fight,  the  Persian  fleet  retired  to  Asia.  Thereupon  Themis 
tocles  urged  the  Greeks  to  sail  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  attd  by 
destroying  the  bridge  cut  Xerxes  off  from  Ins  bast*  of  .supplies.  The 
advice  was  sound;  and  if  taken,  would  probable  at  <»m r  haw  end*-d 
the  war;  but  to  the  other  Greeks  the  idea  seemed  tnu  vmtmv 
and  the  war  continued  another  year.  Xerxes  himself  returned  to 
Asia,  leaving  Mardonius  with  the  best  part  of  the  anm  . 

The  plan  of  campaign  for  479.  For  the  campaign  of  4?^  the 
Greeks  so  far  adopted  the  plan  of  Themlsbrles  a*  to  simd  a  tWi  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  ships  across  the  Aegean  with  a  view  to  "drilling 
Persia  in  her  own  territory.  The  armament  was  under  the  thief 
command  of  King  Leotychidas  of  Sparta,  whereas  the  Athenian  tone 
was  led  by  Xantluppus,  who  had  returned  from  exile  under  the 
amnesty,  and  had  been  elected  general.  Among  tin*  Athenians,  how 
ever,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  had  come  in  favor  of  Thenmto*  hV  former 
adversary,  Aristeides,  now  also  a  general  Obedient  to  their  ind  dent 
demands,  the  policy  of  defence  at  tin*  Isthmus  was  abandoned,  and  a 

so  Aesch.  Pew.  384  4S2  (a  clear,  act  urate  account  t ;  Ifdf,  on  '4  h«.  trpOa  o  w*-* 
Aeschylus  with  the  addition  of  a  few  other  hu  t  n ;  lh*»l  %i  H  I  ,  Hat,  I  Hoi  H  10 
Arist,  9  f. ;  Nepos,  7 '/teat,  d;  Justin  ii.  12, 

37  Hdt.  viii.  108  20. 


THE  WAR  WITH  PERSIA  AND  CARTHAGE 


ns 


Hrtleitn  -trim  gathered  at  ITttaea  h »r  a  trial  of  strength  with  “Mar- 
dunum  in  the  open  held,  llfr  4  ommatulrr  was  Eausanias,  regent  for 
the  \uung  '.mu  of  Ke*inida%  and  the  general  of  the  Athenian  division 
wu'i  AnmThm  I  hr  Greek-*  had  altogether  perhaps  twenty 'five  to 
thirtv  thousand  Iwnvv  infantry  in  addition  to  light  troops,  and  the 
t\»ne  of  the  rtnmv  «ould  not  have  heeu  grea  Iv  superiors1* 

The  battle  of  Plataea,  470.  The  numerous  manoeuvres  ami 
counter  manoeuvre  »,  the  *  hanger  of  p< motion,  the  otnens  and  prophecies 
involved  in  the  *  mnphw  b.ifftr  *anunt  he  detailed  here.  From  the 
i  unt'u  *ed  tradition**  lertaiti  bn  G  Gaud  ont  holdty.  Gould  the  (keeks 
t  tiof or  tin  if  own  pionnd.  ihev  were  certain  of  victory;  the  only  hope 
of  the  IVt  4an  »  lm  in  taking  them  off  their  guard  or  in  an  unfavorable 
jiioition;  him-  mailtnl  the  long  postponements  of  the  conflict  and 
the  duffing  *0  po.tiioit  While  affair**  were  in  this  condition,  the 
rrpoit  of  the  ,um  at  of  fltr*  C beck  fleet  at  Samos  forced  Mardonius 
to  h  nth,  tliit  he  no  dd  tefurti  a  ‘sh*u  as  possible*  for  the  protection 
at  l on i a,  In  the  i,  torment  of  the  Hellenic  armv  to  a  more  tenable 
I  mot  ion,  otne  Timur  in  their  rear,  Mardonius  saw  his  opportunity 
to  4  .util  If  vUeb  in  a  Safe*  of  di  order,  The  main  attack  was  di 
ret  ini  ay  iiti  a  the  tvhponn*'  Jan The  latter  faced  about,  and  “as 
the  Hinn,  vote  uttnuoiuhle/’  Uood  patiently  under  the  shower  of 
arow  .  Horn  the  rmifiv'-.  homeinrit,  but  when  the  main  body  of 
1  Vs  4411*  Ii.mI  iSj.ivui  Up  within  bow  Tot  behind  their  fence  of  wicker- 
dtieldv  a!  tlii-t  <  i Ho  at  moment  the  oinem*  changed*  the  order  to 
ilurm  wa»  m veil,  a nd  the  h*avv  infantry  of  IGlopoimese  dashed  at 
a  run  upon  the  oium  1 *  line,  1  lie  tVrdan  *  resisted  bravelv;  44  but 
w lirii  M iiitu  *  and  th#*  niatt  stationed  around  him  in  tin*  strongest 
part  of  then  line  had  fdbii,  the  red  turned  and  gave  wav  before 
flic  l ,  o  cibeiit* itii4ir- ;  f«»r  their  manner  of  equipment,  without  defeiv 
We  armor,  icv  an  e  peii.d  Mti  r  ot  their  looses;  in  fact  the)  \v et e 
mtiteudiog  led1?  aimed  agaiud  lioplitee,  111  It  G  Hear  that  in  the 
Himplev  tmweiMi  lit  *  at  Hataea  the  leading  fa<  t  i <  the  repetition  of  the 
i  his.  a  taitnai  tea  tine  uf  Marathon  tlie  double  quick  charge  of  the 
liellniii  pliabuiv  upon  the  line  of  light  Per  dan  infantry,  l  lie  result 
w»m  .bi.ne  Th  remnant  of  the  IVrdan  army  hurriedly  retreated, 
and  the  dmi  peninsula  tree  from  the  Great  King,414 
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The  battle  of  Mycale,  479.  The  achievement  of  the  Hellenic 

naval  force  may  be  told  in  fewer  words.  Meeting  no  opposing  fleet, 
the  Greeks  landed  on  the  Ionian  coast,  and  assailed  the  Persians  in¬ 
trenched  at  Mycale.  Asiatic  Greeks  deserted  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
Persian  force  was  destroyed,  and  their  warships,  drawn  upon  the 
shore  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  were  burned.  \\  In*  reus  other 
battles  of  the  war  had  been  defensive,  this  victory,  pointing  the  wav  to 
the  liberation  of  Asiatic  Greece,  began  a  policy  of  aggression  against 
the  Persian  empire.41 

Western  Hellas:  economic  and  intellectual  condition.  In  an 


earlier  chapter  we  touched  upon  the  Hellenic  colonization  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  and  the  growth  of  the  new  settlements  in  that  region  to  a 
high  degree  of  economic  prosper! tv.  This  success  was  due  to  the 
superior  vitality,  quick  intelligence,  and  hold  enterprise  of  the  settlers, 
as  well  as  to  the  fertility  of  their  lands  and  the  great  extent  of  u»un 
try  open  to  their  exploitation.  Far,  however,  from  devoting  them 
selves  solely  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  tin*  eolonh4>  fur  a  long 
time  advanced  beyond  the  mother  country  in  cultural  development. 
In  the  “  intellectual  awakening  "  of  Hellas  they  had  their  full  share, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  architecture  and  philosophy;  and  as  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  declined  under  foreign  rule,  the  cultural  leadership  of 
Hellas  temporarily  passed  to  the  Western  Greeks  i  ! 

Aristocracy  and  tyranny.  The  earliest  settlers,  dividing  the 
lands  among  themselves,  tended  to  form  themselves  into  a  Go  ed  arm 
tocracy.  The  natives  who  tilled  their  fields  were  ><-r f  * ;  *•  an*!  the 
fishermen  and  traders,  who  collected  in  everv  ena^t  town,  *  on*  f iiutrd 
the  commons,  who  were  citizens  with  interior  privileges,  ( u»n 
diets  inevitably  led  to  tyrannies.  The  result  was  that  before  the  <  lose 
of  the  sixth  century  nearly  every  Greek  city  in  Sicily  had  fallen  tinder 
despotic  rule.  Those  of  Italy  were  governed  either  by  tyrant*  or 
Pythagorean  brotherhoods.  In  the  West,  as  in  the  Hash  emit  <om 
munity  went  its  own  way  with  little  heed  to  the  general  Hellenic 


interest. 


Enemies  of  western  Hellas:  the  Etruscans.  This  particular 
ism,  while  acting  as  a  powerful  cultural  stimulus,  wrought  little 
harm  so  long  as  the  Hellenes  had  to  deal  merely  with  foreign  states 
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they  were  overwhelmingly  beaten  (540),  and  were  form!  in  tonse* 
quence  to  abandon  Corsica.  This  was  the  ^  first  important  loss  of 
territory  suffered  by  the  Hellenes  in  the  West.***1 

The  new  war  policy  of  Carthage.  At  Carthage  toward  the  end 
of  the  same  century  the  office  of  general,  newlv  in>tituted,  ted  U*  a 
certain  Mago,  who  used  his  position  tor  a  thorough  reorganisation  t?t 
the  army.  It  was  henceforth  to  consist  largely  of  menenarhm  re 
cruited  from  the  fresh  warlike  native  races  of  the  western  Medina i a 
nean  countries.  Thereafter  few  citizens  of  t  arthage  served  excepting 
as  officers.  Their  immense  financial  resources  could  thu^  U'  am 
verted  into  sinews  of  war,  and  a  police  of  conquest  could  be  inaugu 
rated  without  disturbance  to  the  money-making  pursuits  of  the  great 
commercial  city.47 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily.  The  first  use  made  of  the 

system  was  to  be  for  the  conquest  of  Sicih.  While  therefore  X rr\rs 
was  preparing  his  stupendous  expedition  again 4  ha-tern  Ib  lb  ,  fh 
Carthaginians,  doubtless  in  concert  with  him.  were  mruifiiu*  a 
great  mercenary  force  for  the  invasion  of  Sicilv,  In  480  t Lumbar, 
Mago’s  son,  led  forth  the  armament.  The  numbers  given  bv  the 
ancients  are  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  three  thousand  transports, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men;  herein  we  may  discover  an  at 
tempt  of  the  Sicilian  historians  to  make  their  gtorv  equal  that  of 
the  victors  at  Salamis  and  Plataea.  Two  hundred  trireme*  there  mav 
have  been;  but  the  other  numbers  are  exaggerated  Levotid  our  power 
to  correct.48 

The  tyrants;  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  It  was  fortunate  chat  the 

Western  Greeks  had  made  progress  toward  polite  al  unite  ation, 
Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium  (4()4  47b)*  had  seized  Xatele  airir.H 
the  strait,  and  recolonizing  it  with  a  mixed  multitude,  had  turned  it 
Messene  after  his  native  land.  Meanwhile  in  southern  Sixth  a  wtr 
cession  of  powerful  tyrants  of  Gela  had  extended  their  dtyX  :muv 
over  several  neighboring  states.  Idle  last  and  greatest  of  these  despots 
was  Gelon,  a  young  cavalry  officer  of  remarkable  genius  in  war  and 
statecraft.  Opportunely  the  serfs  of  Syracuse  had  mm  again 4  the 
lords  and  had  violently  expelled  them.  Gladly  espousing  the  lause 
of  the  exiles,  Gelon  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  hut  instead  of 
restoring  the  city  to  the  landlords,  he  faithlessly  held  it  for  inmmlh 

Hdt  i.  165-  7;  Died.  v.  O;  xl  S& 

47  Justin  xviii,  7;  xix,  l. 

48  Jiphorus,  MG.  I.  p.  264.  Ill;  Hdt.  vil.  16$;  Dimt  xl  II, 
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THE  AGE  OF  THE  WAR  HEROES 

I.  Political  and  Economic 


479-461 

A  retrospect  of  the  war.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  I'rnian  war 
and  of  its  effect  on  subsequent  historv  let  us  tir-t  inquire  what 
was  at  stake  in  the  conflict.  What  would  have  re-ultcd  hud  I'cm.i 
won  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea?  Tin-  war  would  bv  n» 
means  have  ended,  for  there  were  Greek  communities  that  would  have 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  light  for  freedom.  Of  that  but 
Thermopylae  gave  evidence.  But  what  if  in  the  end  Perdu  had  urn 
quered?  A  costly  undertaking  it  would  have  been  to  hold  petun  ud.tr 
Hellas  in  subjection;  the  lean  tribute,  the  heavy  debit  1  olumn  of  the 
Hellenic  satrap,  might  soon  have  expelled  the  amqtter.tr,  However 
that  may  be,  the  permanent  occupation  of  Greet  e  would  doubtlr.. 
have  been  a  calamity  to  civilization.  Although  Greeks  and  Perd.uts 
were  alike  of  Indo-European  speech,  there  could  have  been  no  .on  • 
siderable  racial  element  common  to  the  two  people*.1  Through  the 
influence  of  environment  the  Persians  were  bnoming  .•*•><.  ntialh  <  bi.-u 
tal.  Originally  a  fresh  virile  race  of  mountaineer.,  they  rapidly 


i  On  race  mixing,  see  p.  25  above* 
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dthmitted  to  tiu*  vulture  of  the  Tigris  Euphrates  valley,  It  was  u 

duediou  therefore  whether  the  Hellenes  should  In*  brought  more  or 
dtretth  under  Babylonian  iiitliuiius  The  half  century  of  OrF 
eiitil  dutmitatloti  over  letttu  has  hern  offered  as  ovidrnee  that  Hellem 

Fin  prospered  under  suvh  r  auditions/  in  answer  It  may  he  said  that 
itftv  v ears  are  hut  a  brief  season  in  the  life  of  a  people,  and  that  in 
truth  the  tuliural  gjorv  of  Asiatic  Hellas  had  large! v  passed  away 
before  the  tattle  of  1‘lataeu.  din*  tad  remains  unshaken  that  in 
Hellas  the  evident e  of  t it\  states,  free  iti  government  ami  unham ’ 
pered  iu  their  mutual  friendships  and  rivalries,  was  essential  hi  any 
4 oieaderahle  atltural  progress, 

Shull  Orientals  or  Greeks  dominate  Europe?  While  granting 

that  battle*  are  but  a  part  perhaps  the  inrreh  mi  per  fit  fat  ttiun i tVsIn - 

lion  of  a  larger  <  audit  t  of  mind*  and  of  eumotnie*  sot  ial,  and 
piilithal  tor*  e.'-t*  we  mud  maintain  flat  the  druggie  in  its  broadest* 
deeped  Mita*  involved  the  <|iie'dioii  whether  (  IrteftfaF  or  ( » reeks  should 
dominate  the  >  ivdtAtlinn  of  Ettropr,  whether  that  voutment  Win*  to 

pur  me  an  independent  development  or  become  a  mere  appanage  of 
A  aa,  1  lie  remit,  all  dr*  Five  and  juiiuiteU  more  far  ran  him*  than 
the  * Mitmusf mran  Hellenes  dream* d  of,  MS’uitted  that  if  lav  in  their 
hand  <  to  determine  foi  the  iuture  tin*  ailtural  program  of  the  world. 
Religious  effects  of  the  war*  The  fir  t  4  on  a  mu  *  rtt*w  e  <»f  the 
uinwpe,  fed,  ovei whelming  in  \u^  teligitHp*  the  puni  limeni  id 
the  tmadet  *  tor  fttrir  *m  riling*: 


t’h*  i r  *  w  dual?  f toon  t tea  »*»■>' s  dopmt  depth, 

Rt  potae  is i  ** 4*  i i®  ^  4fe!  oi?fl»  vi  saifk” 

t * IE  >•  ,  n»  lb  i!  i »  t  **ej. sea,  *ie i  ssa  Imt 

*1  »*  h  <i  dm  it  -a.iOir’j,  bn* n  tit ^  I  u>*  -j  mS  mde 

Aitifi  b  to-  \  .on  tie  d ,  Ian  Mt  to  nut*  h«  *ps 

ib»t;  I  a,|4t  •*  imm  that  b,«  missUs  ,ur  uph»sm*d, 
*1  ti*  o  Im>*'  *Im  do  ‘jt  ill  Unri  4  am  t  til  * 

\ *4  b  ted  sists  ate  of  to  tees*  tea  v»  t 
1  I  tr  doa*  <4  .it*'  n  tiiiMl,  dir  *  np  fatsss'j  dill  j 

pU *  hoe/  a  detntifn  ttM/ti.g  *v„  dli  4oll  l»  id 

PPl  «*•  Ft  »tttf  o  tpol  ta  the  Bettor  spot!  * 


KttUgimut  Ofw.tx  on  art,  litoraturw,  anti  thought.  Thr  *»<'- 
<11  the  t<nv  *tWf  that  v.i-tlv  .tt|»ri<»r  ton.-  •  St.tvv 

i«tlt  Mllr  "  Tit«*  Uiif'llt  <>t  04  •*  4n«vi*  ihfirt,  ;unl  Otti'll 
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in  the  midst  of  evils  it  raises  up  the  helpless,  even,  when  clouds  of 
perplexing  distress  hang  over  his  eyes,n&  This  wave  ot  religious 
devotion  checked  for  a  time  the  growth  of  scepticism,  ami  with  tin* 
spoils  of  war,  gratefully  erected  to  the  gods  richer  unci  more  beau¬ 
tiful  temples  than  Hellas  had  known  he  lore,  and  adorned  them  with 
sacred  sculptures.  In  literature  the  same  spirit  found  no  less  worthy 
expression  in  Aeschylus,  whose  dramas  lilt  Hellenic  religion  to  a 
loftier  and  holier  plane,  and  in  Herodotus,  who  records  the  gfcat 
events  of  the  Persian  wars  with  a  profoundlv  religious  awe,”  ** 

Effects  on  government.  The  conflict  left  an  effect,  too,  on  tfov- 
emment.  As  freedom  had  won,  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should 
grow  and  thrive  on  her  success.  In  West  and  East  tyrannies  and 
oligarchies  gave  way  to  democracy,  and  democratic  constitutions 
took  on  more  popular  forms.  Victory  wrought  her  sprit  aLo  on 
Hellenic  —  interstate  —  polities.  It  was  a  noble  thought,  born  of 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  that  Hellas  should  form  a  grand  everlasting 
federation,  at  peace  with  herself  and  exercising  her  weapons  again -4 
none  but  foreigners.7  But  the  common  foe  was  ton  ladle  beaten, 
and  Hellenic  particularism  was  too  strong,  for  tin*  dream  to  tome 
true.  The  consciousness  of  racial  unity  grew ;  interstate  politic  s 
developing  beyond  its  narrow  cantonal  beginnings,  Irtaine  world 
politics;  the  Hellenes  took  their  place  as  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin;  but  after  a  time  the  feuds  and  rivalries  inched 
by  the  great  peril,  broke  out  afresh,  and  white  stimulating  uiltitral 
activity,  gradually  sapped  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

Heroization  of  the  victors.  One  of  tin*  most  obvious  eftnm  of 
the  war  was  to  heroize  the  victors.  What  were  the  deed*  of  A«  haeam* 
round  Troy  compared  with  the  prowess  of  Marathon  and  Salami* 
and  Plataea,  where  a  few  patriots,  relying  on  the  gods  and  their  own 
valor,  had  trampled  on  the  strength  of  the  mightiest  of  empires,,4 
They  were  demigods  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  where*  ;n  their 
epitaph  informed  the  visitor,  theirs  was  a  fair  famed  lot  and  envied 
death,  their  tomb  a  shrine;  instead  of  tears  was  a  remembram  e  of 
their  deeds,  in  place  of  lamentation,  glory/1  H  Demigods,  too,  weir 
those  who  survived,  in  proud  consciousness  of  their  own  strength  to 
work  out  a  nobler  destiny  for  their  race  As  time  dutfanl*  tin* 

5  Acsch.  Seven  against  Thebes ,  Zlu  i'f. 

0  Sillier,  Testimonium  AnUnae ,  10), 

7  Plutarch,  Aristeides ,  21.  The  existence  of  .such  a  tiiujr* !  l^«fi 
doubted  by  some  historians. 

8  $imoni<tak  ha,  Diod.  xi.  U.  Other  epitaph  *  !u»m  his  hum! s  If,  (Uv,  im  51. 
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erished  as  to  forfeit  their  civic  rights,  together  with  their  place  in 
the  army.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  Spartans  were  .le-tincd  tu 
lose  their  military  preponderance.  Equally  iatal  to  the  -tahilitv  <q 
their  leadership  was  the  continual  decline  in  culture  ;uul  intelliyein  e, 
while  many  of  their  allies  were  already  vastly  superior  in  t!n*-e 
respects,  and  were  still  rapidly  progressing. 

The  question  as  to  the  fortification  of  Athens.  It  was  nattily 
with  a  view  to  centralizing  the  Lacedaemonian  power  that  the  rpitois 
requested  the  Athenians,  after  the  return  of  the  population  from 
exile,  not  to  rebuild  their  walls  hut  to  join  rather  with  the  Spartans 
in  razing  the  fortifications  of  all  Hellenic  cities  ouhidc  t’rlopoiiiirMi^ 
Should  the  Persians  again  invade  Greece,  they  argued,  tie*  bahuuun 
rampart  would  be  the  best  possible  defence,14  Had  Albeit*  and  the 
other  extra-Peloponnesian  cities  thus  become  dependent  ho  ot  Sparta, 
the  political  unification  of  Hellas  might  at  tin's  railv  time  have  been 
realized,  yet  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  civilization.  I  he  t  rGG  vom  met 
by  the  wily  Themistocles.  While  the  Athenians  wen  rebuilding  tie  it* 
wall  in  the  manner  described  below, H  he  went  .a  eituo  to  Spaife, 
where  by  a  succession  of  audacious  falsehoods  he  drlaved  the  a,?  lion 
of  the  ephors  until  the  substantial  completion  of  the  detdne,  Him 
his  promptness  snatched  a  most  vital  interest  ol  hi’*  »ib  ev*  u  Horn 
the  hazard  of  debate  in  the  Hellenic  round!. 

The  question  of  protecting  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Audita  quo*, 
tion,  only  second  in  its  consequences,  with  It  prevail  for  Hitltmmf  oit 
the  morrow  of  the  victory  at  Mvcale,  wta  the  liberal  ton  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  from  the  voke  of  Persia,,  f laving  failed  in  their 
own  effort,  they  now  rested  their  hopes  of  independent  e  tit  the  might) 
federation  of  their  European  kin.  Spokesmen  of  the  Inmam,  ♦  ntrtutg 
to  the  Hellenic  headquarters  at  Samos  (47(G,  pleaded  lor  adinG  mat 
into  the  league,  for  resale  and  protection  from  Lada,  I’oi  fir* 
maintenance  of  their  freedom,  after  it  should  be  vw#n,  a  pam.mao 
fleet  in  the  Aegean,  and  perhaps  strong  garrbons  for  the  *  tfter  would 
be  required;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  larked  Loth  the  titran  .  and 
the  will  for  carrying  such  a  burden.  They  propitmd  therefore 
to  expel  from  their  homes  the  European  Greeks  who  had  ttrdi/nk 
and  to  transplant  the  Asiatic’  Hellenes  to  the  bund  tints  va*  ded 
To  the  latter  folk  a  migration  would  have  been  ait  imuppoilable 

12  V.  100,  n.  45. 
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hardship;  and  Xatifftippim  and  his  colleagues,  the  commanders  of 

the  Athenian  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  These  Greeks 

are  our  t  oh  no  *tr%  the\  protested  in  suhstunee*  and  we  stand  ready 
to  give  them  fin*  denied  proto*  tion.  The  Lacedaemonians  gladly 
shitted  the  I fiirdeti  in  the  should*  m  of  the  Athenians,  whose  command¬ 
ers  thereupon  euteied  into  choc  relations  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Ionian  *,  This  was  the  small  beginning  of  a 
unh»u  whn li  afterward  dcvcSoi *»»d  into  the  Oelian  confederacy, lB 
The  transfer  of  the  naval  leadership  from  Lacedaemon  to 
Athens,  *f?H,  Still  4  tinging  to  the  naval  leadership,  Lacedaemon, 
in  the  follow  me  war*  oitt  out  a  tleet  of  fifty  triremes  under  the 
regent  ihot-wiiue  ThtrH  of  these  daps  were  Athenian,  commanded 
hv  Art‘4«dite't  and  other  generals;  and  the  maritime  allies  added  their 
squadron-,,  \ih‘t  a  pattul  lotnfiird  of  Cyprus,  Pausanias  sailed 
to  the  S h’|li" .|ft *nt  and  hud  urge  to  fU/atitium,  then  occupied  by  a 
IVrTm  gim  .**n  the  |. ill  m  the  i  ii\  reopened  the  strait  tu  the  im¬ 
portation  of  gi  Pit  hum  the  RouUio  During  the  siege  Paiwamas 
artoganth  to*  tied  the  alhe-.  a  1  interior  to  the  Spartans,  subjecting 
them  to  (»w*  vr  pnm  ditnrifi  ^  and  driving  them  with  whips.  Mean¬ 
while  the  ioftftro  end  gnu hmrv.  of  Ari strides  and  Ids  colleagues 
won  tin  it  .me*  tion,  nil  hnalSv  ting  revolted  against  the  tyrant  and 
plaml  tiniif  ,t  tu* under  Athenian  leader-hip.  Pattstnias  was  re 
tailed,  and  eventual!*.  ihr  1  f,u rdarmoiiiaiis  yielded  the  naval  com¬ 
mand  to  Allen,*,,  tf  >ub  m  1/7  f  Tlirv  «aw  no  advantage  to  them- 
selves  in  lontsiming  the  war  with  IVr  aa,  tior  had  they  a  commander 
whom  flirt  tta’, Id  ftii  t  a!  load,  1’hev  felt,  too,  that  Athens  was 
competent  i«*  the-  fj,T  and  tnendlv  to  themselves;  so  that,  white 
she  pi  ilmned  I  nr  them  a  di  .agreeable  but  ueies-airv  tine  lion,  they 
would  remain  in  Lot  leader  j  ol  Bella  M 

Pit  nm  #f  the  Athenians  for  tawtersltip*  It  was  an  enterprise 
with  h  the  Athenian  >  were  eager! v  awaiting.  They  had  been  the  soul 
of  the  f Mtrftb  war  o!  freedom;  their  -amess  had  given  them  self 
umltdemr  .tint  ambition ;  sit  Mint  rant  with  the  shtggLh  eonserva™ 
ti  an  <it  I*t  lopotitii  flaw  noiv  dmphnrd  a  bold  radicalism  and  a 
Marvell* am  adapfahtlhv  to  new  *  ondit ioti »,  Although  their  territory 
was  far  mudler  itun  that  of  Sparta,  the  creation  of  a  great  fleet  had 
given  wttpc  to  the  naval  -ervi* e  ol  the  poorest  class,  and  had  ren¬ 
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dered  the  whole  male  population  of  military  age  available  for  war. 
Their  navy,  too,  was  at  hand,  ready  for  the  very  object  which  now 
presented  itself. 

Organization  of  the  Delian  Confederacy,  477*  As  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Athens,  Aristeides  arranged  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  with  the  maritime  Greeks.  Casting  masses  of  iron  into 
the  sea,  they  swore  to  remain  faithful  to  their  obligations  till  tins 
metal  should  rise  and  float  on  the  surface.  The  allies,  on  their 
part,  agreed  to  render  the  money  contributions  and  perform  the 
required  services,  while  the  Athenians  swore  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  constitutions  of  individual  communities.  The  independence  of  a 
Greek  state  consisted  essentially  in  (1)  the  right  to  live  under 
whatever  government  it  pleased,  (2)  the  right  to  enter  into  relations 
of  war,  peace,  and  alliance  with  others.  A  congress  of  deputies 
from  allies  was  to  meet  under  Athenian  presidency  at  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Delian  Apollo,  to  deliberate  on  the  welfare  of  the  league.  Ah 
the  seat  of  an  amphictyony  still  in  existence,  Delos  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  new  political  union,  while  the  temple  of  the  got l  was  to 
serve  as  a  repository  of  the  confederate  funds.  The  new  union, 
however,  was  patterned,  not  so  much  after  the  amphictyony,  as  after 
the  Peloponnesian  league.  In  one  respect  it  marked  a  great  advance 
upon  the  latter  institution.  Whereas  the  Peloponnesians,  depending 
mainly  upon  land  forces,  had  little  need  of  a  common  treasury,  the 
confederacy  of  Delos  required  a  permanent  fleet,  which  necessitated 
a  system  of  regular  taxation.  This  new  element  math*  possible  a 
centralization  of  power  and  a  consequent  efficiency  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Peloponnesian  league.17 

The  tribute.  Aristeides  was  commissioned  to  apportion  the  bur 
den.  Evidently  he  first  calculated  that  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  in 
remes  would  have  to  be  maintained  during  the  seven  months  of  naval 
campaigning  from  March  to  October.  As  the  crew  of  a  trireme  imm 
bered  about  two  hundred,  and  the  pav  at  this  time  \v;e  evidently 
two  obols  a  day,  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  armament  would 
but  slightly  exceed  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  Necessarily  some 
campaigns  would  be  longer,  but  on  the  other  hand  tin*  entire  for*  e  of 
two  hundred  ships  would  rarely  Ik*  required.  Shorter  and  l.-vwr 
campaigns  would  leave  a  balance  that  could  be  applied  to  the  build 

17  Civ.  no.  68;  Arist.  Const.  Ath ,  Pint.  Arht,  M  f  Morning  <»f  ffsr*  tnrii(t<nv  of 
sinking  iron;  Hdt.  i.  165;  Horace,  16.  ,!5,  Imlcocmimcr  of  liir  Utru  Time,  I,  L 
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h\il  and  repair  of  ship*,  AriMeides  ao  ordinal  v  ni  tin*  entire  tti>t 

of  muintaimm*  the  tUrl  at  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  whu  h 
In*  apportioned  among  the  allies  an*  ordim*  to  their  several  t  apaMHties 
The  tanker  states  as  Athens,  I e-Ee,  Khio\  Samos,  SU\os  and 
Thasus,  were  to  hear  their  share  h\  furnishing  ships  with  their  i  re**; 
the  sutler  4ate^  in  general,  finding  it  iinotiveitient  to  huild  and 
et|ii(|i  trireme*,  were  (vomited  to  pav  money  instead,  All,  however* 
were  njitalh  free  and  wen*  represented  in  the  I  Kdian  unutress,  l  he 
treasurer *%  as  well  a+  the  presidents  ot  tin*  < on  grrss  and  the  thiet 
admiral*  til  the  ttavv.  wete  Athenian  *,  The  work  of  assessment  re¬ 
quired  great  lain »r  and  travel ,  and  4itl  more,  patiener,  probity  and 
tail.  It  wav  at Miinpltdird  to  the  shKhw tion  of  all;  “tor  as  the 
illli  tents  celebrated  the  Age  of  t  route*,  the  Alltetliatl  allies  held  III 
memory  the  taxation  ot  ArEteidevd*  It  svttH  to  have  been  this 
;w hieveiuent  whhli  earned  tor  him  the  title  ot  *4  the  fust. 

Expansion  of  tim  Confederacy,  47T  4hH.  Use  work  of  rv 
pandim'  the  loutedenn  \  tell  *  tiddly  to  t  iniois  sou  ot  MiUiades, 
l#oder  hi  *  *omm,utd  it  progrv  >-.rd  deadtH  through  aittessive  yeais. 
After  expelling  fhr  IVraativ  from  their  remaining  position*  on  the 
of  flie  Aryraii  ’ass  ut  doa  Sir  -ailed  with  two  hundred  ddjo  ot 
war  along  the  t\iiinit  8§fid  1  a«  uti  vs hoard,  bringing  the  on  4  people, 
{ tilth  Urerk «  aint  foreigner*,  into  the  *  onledera*  \s  At  the  mouth  oi 
the  Kurvmedon  he  met  and  detrated  a  great  Ehoeun  Ian  lleet ;  then 
landing,  lie  touted  t%  Reman  anttv  and  ad/.ed  it >  i  amp,  Enormous 
sj wills  were  the  jew ard  of  \  it  torv ,  The  IVrdan  hope  of  regaining 
liH  ground,  maintained  to  flit ^  time,  now  van! died,  t  autlv  the 
Athenian  4  wrere  a*  know  Edged  in,! *4er*»  ot  the  Aegean  >ea.lu 

Fortification  of  Athens*  47®*  Meanwhile  threat  *  liaim.es  were 
taking  phue  at  Allien ,,  Un  flirtr  return  Irons  *  vile  toward  flit4  end 
of  4VK  the  Athenian*  had  b*nnd  their  walk*  deuiolKhed  and  die 
1 1 1 v  tit  ruins  Tltrtt  to  4  tans  a*  ^plained  above,  was  the  rebuild' 
ing  of  the  fort  ifn  aftottv  ott  whit  It  tfteir  independent  e  rest  til  T\w 
rnlvtee  of  the  Spartan >  to  dm4  thev  ad  at  naught,  and  applied 
themselves  tttets  women,  and  .hihltvn  with  feverish  havte  to  the 
work,  M  Tim  foundation .  are  made  up  of  all  sort*  of  stone*,  in 
Hum**  tdauo  unwromtiiE  and  laid  in  4  as  each  worker  brought  them; 
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there  were  many  columns,  too,  taken  from  tombs,  and  many  old  stones 
already  cut,  inserted  in  the  work.”  The  structure  about  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  width  and  perhaps  sixteen  feet  hit tin  strengthened 
at  intervals  with  towers.  It  was  a  modest  defence  yet  witfu  lent 
against  the  crude  siege  engines  of  those  times.  I  In*  entire  circuit,  ot 
little  less  than  four  miles,  included  a  larger  space  than  had  hitherto 
been  enclosed.  The  form  remained  roughly  a  wheel  with  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  for  a  hub.  Thinking  that  this  height  would  still  be  used  ^  a 
citadel,  Themistocles  began  the  improvement  of  its  defences;  in  this 
work  he  applied  the  marble  drums  of  the  projected  Athena  temple  to 
increasing  the  height  and  steepness  ot  a  part  ot  the  northern  tint 
These  fortifications  were  due  to  his  initiative  ami  cleverness  wipported 
by  the  patriotic  energy  of  all  the  citizens.  1  heir  leader  had  in 
curred  the  deadly  hatred  of  Sparta,  hut  the  freedom  of  their  t  uv 
now  secure.20 

Homes  of  gods  and  men.  The  Athenians  had  ;h  vet  no  tv  • 
sources  for  rebuilding  their  temples.  For  the  present,  temporary 
dwellings  for  the  gods  had  to  suffice,  while*  their  own  house*  were 
mostly  small  rude  cabins,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  lumtUv  cm  ted  on  the 
old  sites  along  the  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved  lanes  whit  li  -mu  *1  as 
streets.  In  appearance  the  eitv  was  that  of  a  numcroim  but  sin 
poverished  population,  showing  little  evident  e  of  the  \  italih ,  the 
artistic  taste,  or  the  versatile  resourcefulness,  whit h  were  moit  to 
place  Athens  in  the  forefront  of  Hellenic  politic  and  t  ivili/ahuu, 

The  building  and  fortification  of  Peiraeus,  478.  No  amurr  had 
the  Athenians  resumed  their  daily  life  in  their  mnvTudt  home-*  than 
Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  undertake  a  stilt  greater  work  at 
Peiraeus.  Nothing  there,  any  more  than  at  Athens  had  survived 
the  Persian  devastation.  First,  of  all,  dockyards  had  to  be  provided 
for  the  enormous  fleet.  These,  too,  were  only  provisional,  d  In¬ 
walls,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  proteetion  of  the  new  uH,  .^oon  to 
grow  up  about  the  Peiraeus  harbors,  were  to  be  ma -dvr  and  rndiir 
ing.  An  account  of  the  work  is  given  by  Thmvdule*:  "  riirttiF 
tocles  also  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  finish  Peiratit  of  whn  li  hr  had 
made  a  l)eginning  in  his  year  of  office  as  arehou,  The  dfuaNou  of 
the  place,  which  had  three  natural  havens,  was  e\<  client;  amt  now 
that  the  Athenians  had  become  sailors,  he  thought  that  a  good  harbor 


20 Thue.  i.  89-93;  Amt,  Ctmt,  Ath,  .0.  4;  Hut.  Iht'm,  1*0  la** 
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would  greatly  urntribute  to  the  evtenauu  of  their  power.  For  lie 

first  dared  to  sav  that  they  must  make  tlte  sea  their  domain,  and  lie 

lost  no  time  in  Hung  the  foundation *  of  their  empire.  By  his  ad¬ 
vice,  they  built  the  wall  of  such  a  width  that  two  wagons  carrying 

the  stones  could  meet  and  ju>*  on  the  tup;  this  width  may  still  be 
traced  at  IVirneum  in  Tie  there  w,m  no  rubble  or  mortar,  but  the 
whole  wall  was  nude  up  of  Urge  -tones  hewn  square,  which  were 
cliini|i«i  on  the  outer  face  with  iron  anti  lead.  The  height  was  not 
mure  than  half  win!  he  had  originaltv  intended;  he  had  Imped  by 
the  verv  dtmcndotu  of  the  wall  to  p.trdv/e  the  designs  of  an  enemy, 
and  he  thought  that  a  handful  of  the  lewd  effluent  citizens  would 
^office  for  it,*  thlViiidg  while  flic  rest  might  nun  the  fleet.  His  mind 
was  turned  in  ttiu  dire*  torn,  a*  {  lomeive,  front  observing  that  the 
iVmiatH  had  met  iiitti  Mwer  oh  mu  h  *  l*\  hm  than  b\  land,  IVinwtu 
appeared  to  lum  to  he  *«i  ttmte  real  *  on  equeiu  e  than  the  upper  dtv. 
He  wm  fond  oi  idling  the  Atliemaus  dial  if  tlsev  were  hard  pressed, 
llici  diotdd  go  Taut  to  Fiiiauu  and  fight  the  world  at  send  The 
entire  druitg  pillowing  the  winding*  oi  fin*  dmre,  was  about  seven 
miles,  The  mouths  of  the  hartior*  were  narrowed  by  moles  sur¬ 
mounted  liy  towers,  unit  could  I  me*  closed  in  time  of  danger,31 

The  laborers;  upkeep  of  the  navy.  As  there  were  at  this  time 
few  slaves  mill  fewer  aliens  in  Athens,  most  of  the  work  must  have 
bom  dour  In  tlirfr,  In  fpy  tin-  mu  in  who  h  wr  mav  plan1  the 
beginning  ot  tin  »  ntunn  »g  nt:h  slmt-,  tnruin  *  had  put  to  mm,  leav¬ 
ing  available  flu  ok  tie*  pmt  m|  ikr  ptimeM  iIm*,  For  thi ^  labor, 
Mg  we  im\  a  *  amir  a,  d.dh  t  nisipru^Uion  of  two  nhoK  Many  who 
Would  have  aitidtf  him!  miphn wrnt  nnnt  tour  gathered  at  the  port 
town,  drawn  (n  thr  Mppoisuiitn  P*r  work,  and  have  built  their 
t  alntt ■*  there.  I  lie  population,  lieu*  tong  upidlv  im  reap'd.  To  at¬ 
tract  ftfi  tn  r  1  lirim  m*  Ir  t  »  .fitted  a  iF»  tee  whu  li  exempted  tliciii  from 
tiir  iiatat  ■iifoiii'iiri  "m  lav,  Their  *  a  pita!  and  thrir  dulled  hands 
wore  needrd  in  thr  deidopifn  ml  of  mdu  4n  and  in  tlte  building  of 
dd|M  For  not  utt  <tin|  with  their  altcadv  powerful  itavv,  the 
Athenian »,  on  ffir  motMi  *4  1  hemF<t»«  leg  revived  to  add  twenty 
new  friiriin-.  a  vem ,  not  Isle*  thr  mowing  omm  but  of  a  more  men! 
and  unproved  p,pr  lbir4  t«**,  we  mark  the  devotion  of  tht9  citi/ctts 
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to  the  interest  of  the  state  in  their  willingiu-*  to  forego  the  comforts 
of  private  life  and  the  pleasures  of  fe.-tiv.tU  and  -■!  art  tor  tit.-  -.dm 
of  increased  political  power.  Part  of  tin*  n>o"e\  for  the  pun ,  ame 
from  the  mines  of  Laurium,  reoi’ened  after  the  war.  •“>'*  •>  part  was 
supplied  by  the  sale  of  booty.  Workmen  toun.l  further  em; Lament 
in  the  construction  of  merchant  ships  tor  private  mum  and  ui  the- 
various  industries  now  beginning.  In  time  I'euaru.,  thu*.  tunnded 
by  Themistocles,  became  one  of  the  nuot  tloun-him*.  nutiv-.  <•;  in 
dustry  and  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  world. 

Liturgies,  (x)  Choregia;  (2)  gymnaskuehia;  (.0  best  insist. 
In  this  age,  probably  in  connection  with  the  naval  met.nio  abovr 
mentioned,  the  duty  of  commanding  a  trireme  ho  plated  among  th« 
liturgies  —  expensive  public  servi.e-  performed,  without  -omp.-u 
sation,  by  those  eiti/.ens  who  were  titwta  ialh  .jiuhned  M>  taL-m 
of  the  highest  property  class  won-  liable  to  the  1  apt  urn  v  ot 
a  ship,  and  it  was  neeessarv,  if  rei|ttire<l.  to  -rive  iis  altem  <t«-  ve.tr-t, 
The  state  furnished  the  hull  with  a  few  r.|iup»mst ,-tid  .  u-e,  vd  the 
captain  to  pay  for  the  rest  and  for  the  Ir.uiuti  •  <*!  the  >t.w,  md  to 
keep  the  vessel  in  good  condition.  Amen-  tie  olV-j  bln  .■  t  ib 
lished  in  earlier  time,  were  the  dutv  t !  |  of  c.iuiHmc;  the  >h>  iu  *  t  <r 
dramatic  and  other  festivals  w hn it  re-jiitt-d  it,  1  ‘1  mi  the 

expenses  of  torch- races  at  various  fe  rival  ,  1  ■  I  ot  !<■  »  .’.m.1.  t-m-' , 
tribesmen.  Each  of  these  dutie ■  pae-e-l  in  a  *  u  !*■,  a.  •  i<*dme  to 
tribes,  among  those  who  were  liable;  and  a  mol.  <<!  tic-  pu'dn 
spirited  citizen  was  to  spend  far  more  on  hi*  htuigv  than  tie-  I  ttf 
ret  jui  red.'-’3 

Rural  economy  and  the  olive  industry,  it  %%  4  1  lit  it  «»J*U  tile 

building  and  fortification  of  tin*  two  atm-  flat  dan  uob*4  t!^*  .iftat 
tion  of  the  government  The  rural  di  urn  f\  lad  anard  loan 

the  war.  The  Persian*  had  burned  firm  lion  ,«  »  writ  a «  *atfiitn 

sanctuaries*  anti  had  <ut  down  \  inr\  and  olae  m  ,  t  anpatma 
however,  are  mild  compared  with  lamffa  ,  md  da 

posed  to  spare  a  country  vvhi» h  a  to  ?hm»  \r*.f  i«* 

the  rebuilding  of  desolate  hoitam  thr  tir-t  flsamft  m  I  Imai  .  t*;i 
the  morrow  of  the  battle  ot  Salamm  bad  fan  be  m  f  t  ^H*t  «b 
agriculture.  Though  no  m  ord  it«a  he?m  kti,  e  ^  tan  I.  *  mo*  flat 
on  his  initiative  the  mum  II  of  the  At  mu  mu  *  f >  n?  w  to 

2:t  CJOIkmI.  < Untsi,  Aniut  UU  I  ;  Hu  4t  k  .  '  •  ,•  '•  a  .  ■>'  <’* 

cajitainry  of  a  ftttnfif  -Vmialh  » ti,*-  a  >a  >  n  <  :**',*>  *  >’  >  l*  i  ..  m  .**  .,r), 

irn  iUso  vmr  liahlt*  t«»  Iifttawfi.  II  #  •<;  t'\  C  r.o  v-u  >  yi  a  1 
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expressions  of  joy;  so  that  he  himself,  much  gratified,  admitted  to  his 
friends  that  he  then  reaped  the  fruit  of  all  his  labors  for  the 
Greeks.”  26 

Increasing  control  of  Athens  over  her  allies.  It  was  clear  not 
only  to  Themistocles  but  to  other  statesmen  that  the  political  and 
economic  greatness  of  their  city  was  to  rest  chiefly  upon  their  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Delian  confederacy.  They  were  determined,  therefore, 
to  maintain  it  at  all  cost  and  to  strengthen  their  control  over  it.  In 
this  field  Aristeides  and  Cimon  were  especially  active.  There  were  in 
the  confederacy,  after  the  battle  of  Eurymedon,  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  city-states,  all  nominally  equal  and  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  congress.  But  they  varied  immensely  in  importance,  from  insig¬ 
nificant  towns,  occupying  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  to  larger 
states  such  as  Chios  and  Naxos,  thence  to  the  vastly  greater 
power  of  Athens.  They  spoke  various  dialects  and  were  widely  scat¬ 
tered  over  islands  and  coasts.  Under  these  circumstances  and  with 
their  slight  experience  in  federal  government,  actual  equality  was 
impossible.  Most  of  the  allies,  too,  were  disinclined  to  military  ser¬ 
vice;  and  some  who  had  originally  furnished  ships  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  accept  money  contributions  instead.  Depriving  them¬ 
selves  thus  of  the  means  ctf  self-defense,  they  readily  fell  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  subjects.  From  time  to  time  they  neglected  to  render  the 
tribute,  which  in  such  cases  had  to  be  collected  by  force.  “  For  the 
Athenians  were  exacting  and  oppressive,  using  coercive  measures 
toward  men  who  were  neither  willing  nor  accustomed  to  work  hard.” 
When  a  state  revolted,  lacking  both  the  training  and  the  equipment 
for  war,  it  was  easily  subdued.27 

Revolt  of  Naxos,  469.  More  formidable  was  the  revolt  of  a 
state  which  continued  to  supply  a  naval  force.  The  first  to  take  this 
step  was  Naxos.  We  may  assume  that  the  motives  were  of  a  general 
nature,  especially  the  Greek  love  of  absolute  independence  for  the  city- 
state  and  the  delusion  that,  as  the  Persians  had  been  pushed  back 
from  the  Aegean  region,  the  Confederacy  had  fulfilled  its  mission  and 
might  profitably  be  dissolved.  Athens,  however,  promptly  crushed 
the  revolt  by  force,  dismantled  the  walls  of  the  rebellious  city,  con¬ 
fiscated  her  fleet,  imposed  an  annual  tribute,  and  deprived  her  of  free¬ 
dom.  It  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as  the  executive,  to  maintain  the 

26  Plut.  Them.  17  (doubtless  from  a  contemporary  source).  The  arbitration;  op.  cit.  24. 

27  Thuc.  i.  99  (cf.  i.  19);  Plut.  Arist.  25;  Cim.  11. 
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integrity  of  the  league  and  to  compel  every  state  to  bear  its  obligation. 
She  violated  her  oath,  however,  in  depriving  an  ally  of  freedom.  In 
losing  its  independence  Naxos  was  compelled  to  renounce  forever 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  other  states  and  to  accept  a  constitution 
conformable  to  Athenian  wishes.  The  treatment  of  this  ally  served  as 
a  precedent  for  future  cases  of  rebellion.28 

Revolt  of  Thasos,  465-3.  A  few  years  afterward  Thasos  revolted. 
This  island  had  long  possessed  mines  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace, 
from  which  it  drew  a  considerable  income.  The  Athenians  had  lately 
intruded  within  its  district,  and  a  dispute  thus  arising  led  to  the 
rebellion.  Cknon  besieged  the  island,  and  after  two  years  the 
Thasians  gave  up  their  claim  to  the  mines  on  the  mainland,  surren¬ 
dered  their  fleet,  dismantled  their  walls,  and  accepted  the  tribute  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Athenians.  The  crushing  of  these  two  rebellions  proved 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance  to  Athens,  and  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  maintain  her  control  by  force.  There  was  injustice  in  this 
policy  of  coercion,  yet  the  employment  of  some  degree  of  violence 
wTas  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  league.  Furthermore  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  welding  of  the  maritime  confederacy  into 
an  empire  under  the  rule  of  Athens,  was  in  itself  advantageous  to 
the  population  and  to  Hellas  in  general.29 

Treaties  with  individual  states.  From  the  beginning  Athens 
had  taken  measures  to  bind  the  individual  states  close  to  herself  by 
treaties  which  regulated  judicial  cases  arising  from  their  commercial 
relations.  In  these  agreements  the  leading  city  aimed  to  bring  as 
many  of  the  judicial  cases  as  possible  before  her  own  courts;  and  this 
effort  was  seconded  by  the  allies  themselves,  who  recognized  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Athenian  law.  In  fact,  in  a  group  of  states,  like  those  of 
the  Confederacy,  closely  united  in  commerce,  it  was  a  great  advantage 
that  a  uniform  system  of  law  be  substituted  for  the  endless  variety  of 
local  usage.  Not  only  rebellious  states  accepted  constitutions  at  the 
dictation  of  Athens;  one  by  one  she  persuaded  or  forced  most  of  the 
others  to  make  new  treaties  with  her,  which  provided  for  democratic 
governments  and  required  them  to  send  their  more  important  criminal 
cases  for  trial.  Naturally,  too,  all  offenses  against  Athens  were 
brought  before  her  courts.  As  regards  mercantile  suits,  however,  the 
principle  seems  generally  to  have  prevailed  that  the  case  should 


28  Thuc.  i.  98;  Aristoph.  Wasps,  355. 

29  Thuc.  i.  100  f.;  Plut.  dm.  14;  Diod.  xi.  70.  Further  on  the  Athenian  policy;  p.  240. 
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be  heard  in  the  state  where  the  contract  wn  *  made,  There  was 
little  uniformity  in  these  treaties,  however,  hut  the  general  teudmn  y 
was  less  federative  than  imperial/111 
Progress  of  democracy,  479-61,  While  Atlim  *  mi,  flee,  miter 
ing  upon  an  imperial  policy,  she  was  engaged  in  malum;  b  r  mvn 
government  more  democratic*.  The  patriotic  and  rfb  tent  <i';nlu»t 
the  Areopagites  in  supervising  the  exndtm  of  \*-rV'.'  itnndou  bid 
given  them  an  ascendancy  in  public*  life  which  then  had  ^  in  *h  hunt  n 
since  the  time  of  Solon;  but  their  authorih  uu  **  rapid  h  uud<  minted 
by  the  admission  each  year  of  the  nine  e\  an  hem*  appmnfrd  hv  |Mf 
(since  487-6),  anti  hence  of  mediocre  talent,  and  men  mure  bv  the 
general  advance  of  demoeraev.  In  the  opimoii  iif  Ait  guile,  \n  gride** 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  development  **  \itrrward  a  *  the 
citizens  of  the  (Athenian)  state  had  a<  qtthvd  < onintnn  e,  end  4  great 
quantity  of  money  had  accumulated,  he  ad\Ln!  them  to  ho  held  on 
the  leadership  and  to  come  in  from  the  uumtrv  and  I  nr  m  the  <  it  v, 
assuring  them  that  there  would  he*  a  iivelih<«4  for  all,  ,nm*  rn  ing 
in  the  army,  others  in  garrisons,  others  attending  n*  ad*miiaUiwt5\e 
work,—  and  that  thus  thev  would  set  ure  the  |r  *dm  4up  "  J 
Parallel  growth  of  democracy  and  imperialism  tie,  ;<> .  )ti? 
is  evidence  that  Aristeides  introduced  pav  for  tittlhm  mur  »md  to 
some  extent  for  official  dutv,  thus  nuking  it  p»rmMr  tor  (im  Vitn-man, 
however  poor,  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  I  Jo  tbm 

other,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  the  radical  dine,  im  1  Hie 
double  object  was  to  furnish  subbtenee  to  the  popular  ,md  to  gj»i 
a  more  thorough  control  of  the  allium  e,  Imperialwn  and  drim*  r,n  % 
were  in  fact  correlative,  in  that  tin'  revenue  from  the  mipiie  alone 
made  possible  the  participation  ot  the  Affirtti  in  uu h  e ,  ni  ?*nbln 
affairs,  and  on  the  other  hand  fliiL  pail n  ipattou  w a  4  tvs  e  *  iai'i  iur 
the  policing  and  administration  of  tin*  empire,  -  When  1  m  ninw  m« 
forced  the  Athenians  to  govern  with  a  stronger  bund,  he  hub  fbiu  .0  t 
as  they  pleased,  for  he  would  take  upon  him  ah  anv  guilt  ot  prijurv 
they  might  incur,”  rJ 

The  two  parties,  A  clash  between  i«:tn§crat*  isi  cittstffa- 
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lifts*  Whilr  ftrrr  was  among  tin*  Iinitliiij*  statesmen  of  Athen*  no 

ilifirriili  r  of  » 1 1 1 f» »i|  .*1'*  In  tin*  tfiMlliiiiil  til  ||ir  t/iiiiifilnrsii’V*  n  sdlirp 
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|iiililii *,  Tin***  ii"fn»  f,iinrn!  i!ir  |H»puhiri/alion  of  tlir  constitution 
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lot  no  r.i  fro  *Msrn1r  mT"  ,  ?o|  -Hm'  *4id  i  n  4, if  If  in  of  |tu4  i'l|V 
<1.4  ‘  -  0;  n  etmo  4*  *V  \?Mnm,n M'teef  ,  at  pollSH  al  4i0#(I'rf»lltoll, 

f  fir  h"M  ,  wt  |;  04  4  *  !  ,  m  n’  *  ,<  nr.;  Sniif/Ji  tnfriv  4  i  ill  every 
fuin,  e,d  *  4  fn  . 1  '  n  t  *'  Mm*  -  th  4  •>  A?  «rd  s IS  1  MifritittofafU  poll 

I?  i  o  ,  I  ■  ,  *  om*  »  '  *  nod  ml*  M‘'l»h|il4tioit  beaded  by 

C  *10’ ‘  !  ’  *'M  ■  ,  j  In  .  •  >  *  -  <  '  4n  >,  d-op  I  /  *  | 

Ihililit  4I  fHiiiHif  in  I  U,  *  **d  4  .m.tit  rrlirnt 

In  \o,ri,  “  *  ■  ‘  •  ■*-.  *  !  *'  e'*n/h  1*  hjMfrif  ,14  rvno 

^ts^n  »  \  (f  !  -  •»  ‘  .  ^  -  *,  r-M^*  ',0  In  mt.i  l!vi4»'lltH 

III*  U  ,  n  ■  ,  -  ’  ((  o  ;  *  1  1  *  4-  hi  ,  I  ►  ,1  v4  On1  i)  Hllliy  l  ,M  r 

ifniio.T,  in  .r-*".1  j  '4s.  .'.i'/OJl  *  to  Itrlhio  Shortly 

hrh  /,  ^  *  '  .  t  *\  \  4  u>  ‘tv  *|  'Oi  W  i  h%  Aii*n%  hdil  fVVnitnit 

4?  rt  r  1  4.  1  tr  ’  •  n  ,tor  ol  I  Sin  1  Vli»|M  illlltni#i!| 

Si  t/nr  t,  *.#  «  ,  i  1  4  -  !•  .'nn)  n ^4  tin  1.^^44*1014040  m 

pfrio.n  ’■  w.in  5  •  r  -4 ,  ho  h  ;  ..*r,u  ill  4sl|  mu  4  tuvr  riit  MMr»U|«nt 

I  SoiUi  .0^  h  1  In  '  ,‘]h  %>  4,  *  '*  j,  \  j  ,u!l  .4  r  fO  wh  fil  HSohllllilin  till* 

|*on  1  ni  *  n  *  |f  h'  f/  1  M>  ;<n ft  I  In*  o  n  tU  4  ts*  vt  -  of  till* 

ploOjo/  o'  l»  *  ,  ./  t  ■  ,  h* » V  1  *1 1  #  ft  *  fn  .ti;  our  pom!1  through  the 

MiriOi;  -!}i4  f4  »  ^  1  h  r*i“,U»h  ,  hu>\  h,0,n  t  'a  Mill  4f»4 1  thin 

aoh.nri‘44  h,4  th  •.  ‘J  n  m  n  \\  ■  n.«  0  *  m  to  ai  o*  f  m4|  -pit***t  111 

tl|nuihl?4  nl  in;f:  1  Vim  IS  4m  i  *  InV  J  l\  hi  1  »  ir^rr/'1 

iwt  of  4  foviditlinii  in  lai'riLi^iitoii,  t  W  m-nlihuii  ufirstiplr*! 
Iry  1  hr  4;  iJm  i  mi  -<m  ;  u  1  Mt.  ulno  In  m  m4n  «>o!rf|  ft#  firing 
lift  dlMMf  Of  hn  IV/JM  4  pMl'i  ,4  mid  Mid  tfrlliU  it 

«  M  1  7  1  .  ft  !  a  *  *'  M  ff  -  *1  »M  4  .  .  >M'  m  if <»■  #  ■.«’ 

■nitt1-  ‘i .  *  >  •»  *  1.  1  ■  '  M*  ?  I ?  i'O  4-nnti  1  fnwWm l« 

*  .It  ,<  ,1  •  r.M  ,  1  *  ,  r  ;i  •  (  .  ..  Mn-  O'  1^14  "ft 

V„,f  m  .-,  f  ,  ,  *  r  ,  .*  >■',  5  ,  /nfl  ».  o*r  n  f  M  4  *M  1^  'lln^n; 
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would  have  maintained  and  even  vastly  increased  her  military 
strength.  But  though  a  general  of  marked  ability,  Pausanias  was 
wholly  lacking  in  statesmanship.  He  disgraced  his  cause,  too,  by 
intriguing  to  bring  Hellas  into  slavery  to  the  Persian  king.  Fearing 
arrest,  he  fled  to  a  shrine  of  Athena,  and  was  there  walled  in  by 
his  countrymen,  and  starved  to  death.  By  this  violation  of  the  right 
of  sanctuary  the  Spartans  brought  upon  themselves  a  religious  curse.35 

The  end  of  Themistocles.  In  his  fall  Pausanias  dragged  The- 
mistocles  to  ruin.  The  correspondence  of  the  deceased  regent  proved 
that  the  Athenian  statesman  had  knowledge  of  his  schemes;  and  this 
circumstance  was  made  a  ground  for  prosecution,  brought  by  the 
Athenian  Alcmeonidae.  Despairing  of  justice,  Themistocles  avoided 
arrest  by  flight.  He  tried  one  place  of  refuge  after  another;  but 
finding  no  spot  in  Hellas  to  shelter  him,  he  finally  passed  over  to 
the  Persian  king.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  promise  in  exchange 
for  protection,  we  know  that  he  never  raised  his  hand  against  his 
country.  Thus  passed  from  the  stage  of  history  the  greatest  of  the 
Greeks  in  obscurity  and  disgrace.36 

The  genius  of  Themistocles.  No  better  estimate  of  his  genius 
could  be  written  than,  that  given  by  Thucydides:  “  Themistocles 
was  a  man  whose  natural  force  was  unmistakable;  this  was  the 
quality  for  which  he  was  distinguished  above  all  other  men;  from  his 
own  native  acuteness,  and  without  any  study  either  before  or  at  the 
time,  he  was  the  ablest  judge  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  sudden 
emergency,  and  could  best  divine  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the 
remotest  future.  Whatever  he  had  in  hand  he  had  the  power  of 
explaining  to  others,  and  even  where  he  had  no  experience  he  was 
quite  competent  to  form  a  sufficient  judgment;  no  one  could  foresee 
with  equal  clearness  the  good  or  evil  intent  hidden  in  the  future.  In 
a  word,  Themistocles,  by  natural  power  of  mind  and  with  the  least 
preparation,  was  of  all  men  the  best  able  to  extemporize  the  right 
thing  to  be  done.”  37  To  him  in  a  large  measure  were  due  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Hellas  and  the  greatness  of  his  own  city. 

Democratic  policy  of  Ephialtes  and  Pericles,  from  about  472. 
Aristeides  could  not  long  have  survived  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles, 
but  of  his  end  we  have  no  clear  knowledge.  Their  place  was  taken 

35Hdt.  V.  32;  Thuc.  i.  128-35;  Diod.  xi.  54  (Ephorus);  Pint.  Them.  23;  Mai.  Edt.  5; 
Nepos.  Pans.  2-5;  Paus.  iii.  17.  7-9. 

36  Thuc.  i.  135-8;  Plut.  Them.  24  ff.  Governor  of  Magnesia;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  581. 

37  Thuc.  x.  138. 
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ing  treaty.  The  latter  strenuously  urged  hi-  1‘dW;  uli.’-'ii  -  to  take 
advantage  of  their  rival’s  misfortune  and  to  h-t  u.r  ■  ! 

Sparta  be  crushed  and  trodden  in  the  dud.  ’  w.n  ■*'  ■  ■  <  ”■*•”;  ■*  • 
ously  favored  the  motion  to  send  help,  "that  m  ui  tn>t ^  ^ 

lame  of  one  foot  or  Athens  draw  her  hud  wuh-.m  Ik:  mi! ' ■  “ 

Cimon  won.  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Sputa  w,.u  a  .....  .1  >'  A  ■■ 
force  of  heavy  infantry.*'  The  depa.turo  .*!  the-,.-  . . o  r«t  « ith 

their  leaders  was  doubtless  welcome  to  the  mnemTa  nr„t  fctnuith 
concentrated  their  attack  u|ton  that  «h- 

council  of  the  Areopagus.  Kpl.ialtes  and  In >  a. 
and  carried  a  succession  of  Ian-  wh..h  dcpm  -  -no  o  it 

political  functions,  transferring  them  t<>  the  mw  d  l  n  •  o. 

the  courts,  and  the  assemble. 

Quarrel  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  .jfw,  M  .doh- 
“the  expedition  of  the  Athenian-  (to  Itiocnri  bd  ?  1  ’<>-  e  i;:  f  »*!  >  •> 
([uarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonian-.  Lor  tie-  ’  •.«>'  !,  y  11  '  <*’ 

storming  the  plane.  t<nik  alarm  at  the  hold  tud  .a  iv  d  -re  .a  Cm 

Athenians.  '1’hev  retlected  that  the  men  <<*  \Ci  -  v,  -  .  *  '  >  c 

and  fearing  that  if  thrv  were  alh-w-d  t<  ’  '*>  •  •'  1  >  !»• 

tempted  by  the  helots  to  « lunge  idv  .  th.  *.  •  ■ .  .!  C>  ’■<  •  1*<  •' 

retaining  the  other  allies.  Come, dine  tine  >.*>  ■  >;  t,  ■  ■"* 1  * .  * 

only  explained  that  they  no  longer  h  d  m-d  of  C.  o  1 

Athenians  returned  home  in  great  rage  at  th*  u  .u‘t  *  u  ><>;■  >*  on  -• 
attempted  to  undo  the  politii  al  fetuiOl  a  r  I  ’ho  s'-c  n:  ■ 

sence,  hut  met  onlv  with  taunt-  of  <<t.i  t m. ; ■  I ? : . •  -in  *■  d  !. » 

hwseness  in  his  private  life.  A  >  Lphialf:’ '  1*  el  " ■  ■ ; *  •  ■  ■  "< 

political  enemies,  the  contest  w.i .  m<a  !  e'e.  - a  I  <*e  i,  /  i  I*,  it  L  . 

Early  in  4M  reconrse  was  had  to  a  v*<n  >/*.  ’•  )  ...  .‘do  h  ■,  •;>•!  m 

the  banishment  of  Cimon.'*  ’ 


*  Stt  tt.V  AMI  1  t  V)  *.  O  »•  S 

Gelon  and  Theron,  Meanwhile  the  tin  *1  •  *(  *>:  1*  *,:;>!  -  <>"Ar*n 
Italy  were  experienung,  poltth at  and  •<*  ;a!  ■  h  *'«■,'  •  ;  >•' CL! 

to  the  development  of  older  Holla-  I  ■*'  ‘ *  !*  *!1 

disjM’lling  the  Carthaginian  pen!  a«Mi  d  tosh-  ;a >•  w!  'u- 


?{«//»  C‘l>.  W»  Jlr*  1 1  *i  Iti  H  AMl  f  A».  I,** 

41)  ThtIC,  I  1ft*  Willi  pm  Itctci  mTm  Cy  C  i,  '  ‘  ;  '  .I'1 

41  Ikoildfi  4  *  cji.un  ^  *  « i  u  c  ‘  '•*  1  *  i'1  *■  - 5  ■*-  '*’• 

4.8  Thtic,  L  Ml 

4d  IMnt  ( ‘tm  t\  17;  i\thi  t  vm*f  /Uh  . r..-  :  ■  ‘  -a  *■  sP  • 

this  fvent  U  mit  *4'  fikirt, 
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of  his  city.  All  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  now  acknowledged  his  war  lead¬ 
ership  with  the  exception  of  Acragas  and  her  dependencies,  whose 
ruler  Theron  remained  his  close  friend  and  ally.  Thus  it  was  that 
under  the  hegemony  of  Syracuse  there  grew  up  a  Sicilian  union  com¬ 
parable  with  the  Hellenic  league  under  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.44 
Through  respect  for  its  military  power  the  Carthaginians  abstained 
from  molesting  the  Western  Greeks  for  a  period  of  seventy  years 
(430-409).  Notwithstanding  internal  strife  and  wars  with  other 
Greeks  and  with  the  natives  of  the  interior,  vast  advances  were  made 
during  this  era  in  material  prosperity  and  in  civilization. 

Growth  of  Syracuse.  In  far  earlier  times  the  city  of  Syracuse 
had  outgrown  the  island  of  Ortygia  and  had  extended  over  the  neigh¬ 
boring  height  of  Achradina.  Gelon  greatly  increased  its  population 
by  bringing  to  it  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  neighboring  towns, 
settling  most  of  them  in  Achradina.  This  quarter  he  surrounded 
with  strong  walls,  considerable  stretches  of  which  may  still  be  traced. 
But  the  population  rapidly  outgrew  the  enclosed  space,  and  flourishing 
suburbs  sprang  up  to  the  west  of  Achradina.  Gelon  connected  the 
island  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  and  established  arsenals  and 
barracks  for  the  mercenaries  who  upheld  his  power.  Not  least  among 
his  public  works  is  an  aqueduct  still  in  use,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  excellent  water.45  There  yet  stands  in  good  condition  in  Ortygia 
a  temple  of  Athena,  now  used  as  a  Christian  Church.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  built  before  Gelon.  A  new  era  in  architecture,  however,  began 
with  the  battle  of  Himera.  The  sale  of  the  vast  booty  furnished 
the  means,  and  the  victory  the  inspiration,  for  the  erection  of  temples 
and  other  public  works,  of  which  we  have  but  slight  remains. 

The  tyranny  becomes  a  monarchy.  Gelon  had  shown  himself 
utterly  unscrupulous  in  seizing  the  tyranny  and  in  maintaining  his 
power.  Moreover  he  had  treated  the  poorer  class  of  conquered  towns 
with  rare  harshness.  The  battle  of  Himera,  however,  turned  grum¬ 
blings  to  gratitude,  and  exalted  the  tyrant  to  a  champion  of  Hellas. 
Of  this  change  in  public  opinion  Gelon  availed  himself  for  legitima¬ 
tizing  his  rule.  Appearing  in  civilian  dress  in  the  midst  of  an  armed 
assembly  of  citizens,  he  offered  to  render  an  account  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  Astonished  at  this  confidence  in  them  and  admiring  him 
for  the  democratic  act,  the  people  unanimously  hailed  him  as  their 


44Diod.  xi.  25  f. 

45  Cf.  Time.  vi.  100. 
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kin$,  their  benefactor,  and  the  deliverer  * 4  Uu  i r  « #  ti s i f i' % ,  I  here 
after  he  and  his  successors  in  the  dvint^h  urn*  “*eu  ,e  ,i  ,  limp  4 
An  era  of  peace  and  of  unwonted  propmiP  n  in,  Nnm 

Gelon’s  temper  had  grown  as  mild  as  hi  •»  vucm  .  u.n  nt  on  »*ni 
the  people  idolized  him  while  living,  and  ul;.  n  !n  bn-d  i  HAp  i\u-% 
erected  over  him  a  stately  tomb,  faulty  linn  in  mo  Imam  ..  ,r,  tb< 
founder  of  their  city. 

Growth  of  Acragas.  Meanwhile  11a  roa  m  hv  m  omrr  u m 
making  his  city,  Acragas,  seuind  otth  t«*  Mteu.e  nt  p>  cmblum. 
strength,  and  magnificent  e.  In  both  aim*  she  pil'd,  a  H  vmo 
erected  mostly  by  slave  labor.  A**  h|*<M  »  »u  th,  m  Hon  i  4, 

u  the  men  of  Acragas  got  tor  their  Hurt*  a  com1  numb,  *  *  *  ,  " 

with  which  they  enriched  their  uty  and  the  ammo  ’  a  a  s  *-  1% 

great  was  the  multitude  of  their  pnaim  r  the !  urn,  i  .  ej'-n  », 
(juired  no  less  than  five  hundred  .Urn  \l  ■  a* ,  n»t  a  t/ 

,  tained  by  the  state  and  employed  in  uiffn  ;  *  .*  .  n  •  *  h>’  t  m*  b*  „ 
of  the  gods  anti  in  const  ru<  ting  apuedia  i  -  ne  da  ,*  m  *  ,  * 

Theron  strongly  fortified  the  *  its,  \h*uc  be  <  u>  *,  i ,  ,,  b'  f  ’  „  a* 
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Troubles  of  the  republics,  463-1.  In  the  new  republics  great 
confusion  arose  over  the  respective  rights  of  the  old  citizens  and  those 
admitted,  by  the  tyrants.  The  trouble  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  tyrants  had  arbitrarily  transferred  much  valuable  real  estate 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  class.  Civil  war  raged  over  all  Sicily 
between  these  conflicting  parties.  The  old  citizens  triumphed,  and 
in  461  a  general  Sicilian  congress,  meeting  at  Syracuse,  settled  the 
agrarian  controversy.  The  old  citizens  were  restored  to  their  proper¬ 
ties,  and  the  others  were  compensated  by  lands  to  be  granted  them  as 
colonists  in  the  interfor  of  the  island.  The  republics  were  now 
firmly  established; 52  and  though  not  wholly  free  from  internal  con¬ 
flicts,  Sicily  entered  upon  a  new  and  greater  prosperity. 

52Diod.  xi.  72  f. ;  76;  Ox.  Pap.  iv.  no.  665.  Moderate  democracy  at  Syracuse;  Arist. 
Poliv.  v.  4.  9,  1304  a. 

ADDITIONAL  READING 

Bury,  ch.  viii;  Holm,  II,  chs.  vii-ix;  Curtius,  III,  ch.  ii;  Grote,  V,  chs.  xliv- 
xlv;  Meyer,  III,  459-570;  Beloch  II,  1,  chs.  iii,  iv;  Busolt,  III,  1-295;  Free¬ 
man.  History  of  Sicily ,  I,  chs,  vi,  vii,  §1;  Cavaignac,  Histoire  de  V antiquitS,  II, 
1-54. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


,  AGE  OF  THE  WAR  HEROES  (II)  SOCIETY  AND  CULTURE 

479-461 

Eastern  and  Western  Hellas  compared.  In  the  generation  that 
defended  Hellas  against  the  assaults  of  Persia  and  Carthage,  social 
conditions  in  the  western  colonies  and  in  the  mother  country,  though 
outwardly  presenting  certain  contrasts,  were  at  basis  similar.  The 
same  poets  and  philosophers  ministered  to  the  intellectual  needs  of 
both  regions;  and  the  temples  of  Acragas  and  Syracuse  were  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  Aegina  and  Olympia.  In  contrast  with 
the  material  wealth  and  splendor  of  Sicily  and  Italy  we  may  place 
the  steadier  and  more  substantial  character  of  Spartans  and  Athen¬ 
ians.  The  brief  view  of  life  and  thought  offered  in  this  chapter  aims 
to  represent  the  Hellenes  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  Athen¬ 
ians,  whose  social  life  has  for  us  a  deeper  interest  as  the  precursor  of 
the  splendid  age  of  Pericles. 

The  aristocratic  spirit  of  Athenian  society.  In  spite  of  the 
democratic  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  Athenian  society  remained  aristo¬ 
cratic;  political  leadership  was  still  the  exclusive  prize  to  be  striven 
for  by  a  few  great  families.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  powerful 
.gentes  had  either  been  totally  destroyed  or  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  Peisistratidae  were  in  perpetual  exile  as  men  accursed  of 
heaven.  The  condemnation  of  Miltiades  had  been  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  Philaidae;  and  it  required  all  the  prestige  of  his  son  Cimon  — 
won  through  brilliant  victories,  magnificent  generosity,  and  personal 
charm  —  to  rehabilitate  the  family.  A  greater  disgrace  had  fallen 
upon  the  Alcmeonidae,  the  gens  of  Cleisthenes,  through  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  tyrannists  in  the  political  struggles  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  They  had  paid  the 
penalty  in  the  ostracism  of  their  representative  Megacles,  nephew  of 
the  famous  lawgiver,  and  still  more  in  the  suspicion  now  hanging  over 
them  of  having  plotted  with  the  enemy  during  the  Marathonian  cam- 
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paign.1  These  circumstances  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  their  achieve, 
ments  in  building  a  temple  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  victories  at  the 
great  national  games,  and  in  restoring  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Yet 
they  propped  up  their  house  by  fortunate  marriages.  The  hand  of 
Agariste,  sister  of  Megades,  had  been  taken  by  Xauthippus,  the 
Athenian  admiral  at  Mycale  and  an  undoubted  patriot.  Years  after¬ 
ward  Isodice,  another  daughter  of  the  house,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  Cimon.  It  was  left  to  a  son  of  the  former  marriage  IVriclos 
to  shed  an  eternal  lustre  on  his  mother’s  family,  which  during  the 
“period  of  the  war-heroes”  had  no  enviable  part  in  public  life. 
Aristeides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  likewise  a  cuputrid,  and  married 
into  the  wealthy  gens  of  Callias.  On  the  question  of  his  poverty,  it 
may  be  granted  as  possible  that  in  later  life  he  lot  his  property 
through  misfortune;  yet  he  certainly  had  an  estate  evidently  It 
farm  near  Phalerum  —  sufficiently  great  to  qualify  him  for  the  art  holt 
ship.  Apparently  his  rival  Themistocles,  as  has  heen  evplained,  lt.nl 
common  interests  with  the  commercial  class,  hut  his  memhet  ship  in 
the  gens  of  the  Lycomidae,  who  were  priests  at  the  ’*  Shrine  of 
Initiation  at  Phyla,  their  demo,  proves  him  of  cupatrid  lilotnl. 1 

Aeschylus,  524-456.  In  the  same  class  with  these  men  of  a<  tion 
may  be  placed  one  who  desired  above  all  things  to  he  considered  a 
loyal  citizen  who  had  done  gixtd  service*  for  his  tountrv  at  Marathon 
the  poet  Aeschylus.  In  his  days  the  man  of  deed-,  was  greater 
than  the  artist;  and  it  is  almost  in  spite  of  himself  that  we  describe 
him  as  a  literary  man,  most  creative  of  ancient  dramatists,  l„  his 
hands  the  action  had  greater  scope,  though  still  secondary  to  tin- 
chorus.  Not  merely  the  intense  productivity  „f  Ids  genius,  but  tin- 
splendid  qualities  of  his  seven  surviving  dramas,  place  him  annm;' 
the  world’s  greatest  poets.* 

Pindar,  about  520-441,  Contemporary  with  Aeschylus  lived 
Pindar,  a  Boeotian,  the  most  famous  of  lyrists,  Like  Ac  u  hi  hie  he 
was  nobly  horn;  hut  he  was  also  a  priest  bv  family  rigid,  We  know 
him  chiefly  through  his  choral  songs  in  honor  of  vh  tors  at  the  great 
national  games;  of  other  pwms  we  have  a  few  previous  fragment  A 
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hoveth  him  to  walk,  and  to  strive  hard  wherein  his  nature  setteth 
him.  Thus  worketh  strength  in  act  and  mind  in  euan.-els.” 

The  noble  youth.  Even  in  youth  is  made  manifest  the  righteous 
mind  of  the  ideal  lord:  “  For  he  was  a  bov  with  hovs,  yet  in  counsels 
an  old  man  of  a  hundred  years.  The  evil  tongue  he  robheth  of  its 
loud  voice,  and  hath  learned  to  abhor  the  insolent,  neither  will  he 
make  strife  against  the  good,  nor  tarry  when  he  hath  a  deed  in  hand. 
A  brief  span  hath  opportunity  for  man,  hut  of  him  it  is  known  surely 
when  it  cometh,  and  he  waiteth  thereon,  a  servant  but  no  slave,”  '•* 
The  nobility  in  war.  Such  men  of  noble  heritage  and  athletic 
training  stood  ready  in  need  to  endure  the  brunt  of  battle  for  their 
country;  and  when  bronze-shielded  Ares  has  given  one  over  to  death, 
“yet  there  remaineth  for  the  valiant  a  recompense  of  renown.  For 
let  whoso  amid  the  cloud  of  war  from  his  beloved  country  wurdefh  off 
the  bloody  shower,  and  worketh  havoc  in  the  enemy's  ho.t,  know 
assuredly  that  for  the  race  of  his  felloweitimw  he  maketlt  their  re¬ 
nown  wax  mightily,  yea  when  he  is  dead  even  as  while  he  was  vet 
alive.” 10 

Public  and  social  service.  Constant,  too,  is  he  in  worship  **  at  all 
festivals  of  the  gods;  ”  “devoted  with  guileless  oul  to  prate  and  to 
the  welfare  of  his  state,”  employing  his  wealth  tor  tin*  public  g**od, 
in  patronage  of  the  arts  cultivated  by  his  class,  ami  in  ho  .pitalitv! 

Sweet  is  his  spirit  toward  the  company  of  his  guests,  \«-a  sweeter 
than  the  honey-comb,  the  toil  of  bees.”  11 
A  social  gathering.  We  catch  interesting  glimpses  of  this  social 
life  in  the  banquets  of  men.  Ion,  a  fniet  of  Chios,  tells  of  aph  a 
social  gathering  which  he  attended  at  Athens  when  a  bov,  After  the 
libation  of  wine  to  the  gods,  the  guests  asked  Cimott  to  sing,  and  he 
complied  with  such  success  as  to  win  the  warm  applause  of  tin*  com 
pany.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  never  studied  made  but  who,  to 
amuse  his  fellow-guests,  was  willing  to  sing  probably  a  rollii  king 
sailor-song.  Afterward  lu*  told  the  company  the  <  levcre  t  thmg  he 
had  done  in  his  life —  how  in  the  dividon  of  spoils  he  had  outwitted 
the  wily  Ionians  under  his  command.1 '  Hut  the  joy  of  one  of  these 

banquets,  and  the  dreams  stimulated  by  wine,  BaabylkUs  ha  .  well 

described:  — 


BNim.  I.  25  ff. 

0  Pyth.  iv.  281  ff, 
to  Jtsth.  vi,  vl,  26  ff. 

«.  39 1  01,  Iv,  IS  ff. 
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“  When  as  the  cups  go  swiftly  round,  a  sweet  subduing  power  warms  the 
heart,  and  blending  with  the  gifts  of  Dionysus,  a  presage  of  the  Cyprian  god¬ 
dess  flutters  the  mind.  That  power  sends  a  man’s  thoughts  scaring ;  straight¬ 
way  he  is  stripping  cities  of  their  diadem  of  towers, —  he  dreams  that  he 
shall  be  monarch  of  the  world;  his  halls  gleam  with  gold  and  ivory;  over  the 
sunlit  sea  his  wheat-ships  bring  wealth  untold  from  Egypt  —  such  are  the 
raptures  of  the  reveller’s  soul.”  13 


Cimon,  youth  and  man.  As  a  young  man  Cimon  had  acquired 
an  unenviable  reputation  for  disorderly  habits  and  excesses  in  drink; 
handsome  enough  with  his  tall  stature  and  thick  curly  locks,  he  dis¬ 
played  but  a  dull  wit  and  won  no  better  nickname  than  simpleton; 
yet  in  later  years  he  developed  a  noble  character,  able  in  command 
by  land  or  sea,  incorruptible,  public-spirited,  social  and  generous. 
Any  demesman  was  at  liberty  uninvited  to  pluck  his  fruit  or  sit  at 
his  table;  and  whenever  he  went  through  the  streets  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  servants  who  distributed  clothes  and  money  among  the 
needy  citizens.14 

The  social  side  of  Themistocles.  Themistocles,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  of  superior  dignity  and  of  vastly  greater  mental  power, 
lacked  the  faculty  of  unbending  at  social  gatherings.  Delighting  in 
hospitality,  he  gave  sumptuous  banquets;  and  though  he  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  sing  to  his  guests,  he  kept  in  his  home  a  famous  lyrist  for 
their  entertainment.  His  social  field,  however,  was  the  market-place 
and  the  Pnyx.  There  he  met  the  citizens  and  saluted  each  one  by 
name;  and  they,  pleased  with  this  individual  attention,  thought  there 
was  no  man  in  the  world  like  Themistocles.  They  readily  brought 
him  their  disputes  for  arbitration;  and  in  such  cases  he  always 
showed  himself  a  just  judge.15  Again  when  as  general  he  was  asked 
to  break  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  Simonides,  he  replied: 
<c  You  would  be  no  good  poet  if  you  composed  contrary  to  metrical 
rules,  and  I  no  good  magistrate,  if  I  should  grant  a  favor  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws.”  16  It  was  this  reputation,  rather  than  that  given 
him  by  enemies,  which  caused  Hellenic  states  to  choose  him  arbitra¬ 
tor  of  their  disputes.17 

Democratic  tendency  of  society;  Aeschylus.  In  Athens  thought 
and  custom  gravitated  irresistibly  toward  democracy.  The  great  rep- 


13  Bacchyl.  Frag.  16. 

14  Pint.  dm.  4  f.,  10  f.,  Arist.  Const.  Ath.  27. 

15  Plut.  Them.  2,  5,  17  i,  21  f. 

16  Plut.  Them.  S. 

17  P.  201. 
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resentative  of  the 

the  work  of  social  and  pStkal  ^27?  Wh°Se  Whde  heart  was  in 

““  ari£toeratic  taste,  champ^r IdT*’  Themist^  a 

aggrandizement  of  his  state  T  t  ^  CaUSe  as  a  me“s  to  the 
eupatnd,  glows  with  a  passion  for  f  AeSchylus’  though  a 

mld°UlreSerVe  t0  the  lowIy-  Against  ^  ****  hiS  Sympathy 
made  the  eupatrid  good  and  L d  ,pl  a  °cratic  tradifion  which 

vxcious,  Aeschylus  upholds  a  and  the  P<™  base  and 

mid  of  their  reward  and  punishment  7,Vlew  of  right  and  wrong 

a  man  who  in  full-fed  insolence  Set  •  is  no  Protection  for 

altar  of  Justice;  but  the  resistless  chdd  TaS^110^1011  ^  “ighty 

To  his  prayer  no  God  lends  an  „  ^  /  Ate  tempts  him  on.  .  .  . 

n  the  poor  no  less  than  in  the  rich  ’r  ^  d6Str°ys  the  uniust  man.”  18 

me  rich  live  virtues; _ 

waw, •**  ^  the  -  *  t . .  „ 
weSthsS/wV0  ^ ^  t'StlTS  palaces^SpolIuted'^haads 

Pointed  end.19  '  SP— 8  renown;  and  all’  things'rheguid^t  theh^ 

He  makes  us  understand  the  feeling  nf 

captive  in  war,  enslaved,  and  subiectel  1™™^°  has  been  taken 

subjected  to  injustice  and  brutality:  - 

' ktlff  have  crushed  me  in  the  fall 
Have  hailed  me  from*^!^?1^  home> 

Unto  an  evil  doom.  herS  We  a  ^all, 

Alldimiife  U 7ot  m-  bmta'  -hlessness-  ' 

Which  call!  -  .mine  t0  control  — 

The  loatg?rf 'myllui.^  SUPPr6SS 

Such  sentiments  had  their  effect  ,m  ,• 

greatest  social  interest  was  in  woman  h  mdience-  PerhaPs  his 
society  was  now  suffering  impairment  "  °Se  tradltl0nal  standing  in 
The  social  standing  of  women  Th  • 
seen  the  great  families  of  Athens  m  S°Cial  P°Wer‘  We  have 

one  another  by  intermarriage  It  **“**"*  clo^y  with 

for  a  noble  to  take  a  wife  from  abl  7  7  Uncommon  thing,  too, 

men  descended  from  non-Athenim ^L“  *****  mmher  of  great 
18A  „  tneman  mothers  in  the  period  before  and 

M  Aesch!  teS  Ml  «. 
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immediately  after  the  Persian  war  is  remarkable.  They  include 
Cleisthenes,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Themistocles.  However  these 
foreign  women  may  have  been  received  in  society,  they  certainly 
brought  no  disgrace  or  political  handicap  upon  their  illustrious  sons. 
The  story  that  because  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother,  The¬ 
mistocles  was  baseborn  is  an  idle  tale  —  invented  probably  by  some 
ignorant  rhetorician.  He  was  as  thoroughly  a  citizen  as  Cleisthenes 
and  Cimon,  and  had  the  same  right  to  hold  office.  It  was  in  full 
accord,  too,  with  prevailing  custom  that  he  gave  his  daughter  Italia 
in  marriage  to  a  citizen  of  Chios.21  The  women  who  were  thus  taken 
and  given  in  marriage  were  not  mere  pawns  on  the  political  chess¬ 
board.  Whether  at  Athens  or  among  her  neighbors,  high-born  ladies 
were  freer  and  wielded  greater  social  influence  in  this  aristocratic 
period  than  did  those  of  the  Periclean  age  and  after.  This  fact 
is  noticeable  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  who  having  breathed  the 
same  aristocratic  atmosphere,  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the  power  of 
woman  in  the  earlier  history  of  his  race.  We  find  the  same  condition 
reflected  in  the  poetry  of  the  age.  In  the  opinion  of  Bacchylides 
Aegina  could  have  no  greater  praise  than  the  patriotic  songs  of  her 
girls : 

“  Yea,  and  thy  glory  is  a  theme  for  the  high  vaunt  of  some  maiden,  as 
oft  with  her  white  feet  she  moved  o’er  thy  sacred  soil,  bounding  lightly 
as  a  joyous  fawn  toward  the  flowery  hills  with  her  glorious  neighbors  and 
companions.  And  when  they  have  crowned  themselves  with  wreaths  of 
young  flowers  and  of  reeds,  in  the  festive  fashion  of  their  isle,  they  hymn 
thy  power,  O  queen  of  the  thrice  hospitable  land.”  22 

Undomestic  women.  The  lyrics  of  Pindar  now  extant  are  not 
such  as  to  light  up  for  us  the  family  circle;  but  heie  and  there  we 
discover  in  them  a  gleam  of  life  within  the  household.  Of  un- 
domestic  women  the  Greeks  had  examples  among  the  goddesses  — 
especially  military  Athena  and  huntress  Artemis.  Naturally  they 
reappear  in  myths,  and  the  type  seems  familiar  to  the  poet  Such 
was  Cyrene  who  “  loved  not  the  pacings  to  and  fro  before  the  loom 
nor  the  delights  of  feasting  with  her  fellows  within  the  house;  but 
with  bronze  javelins  and  a  sword  she  fought  against  and  slew  wild 
beasts  of  prey;  yea  and  much  peace  and  surety  she  gave  thereby  to 
her  father’s  herds.”  23  More  frequent  were  the  girls  whose  young 

21  Birth  of  Cimon;  Plut  dm.  4.  Of  Themistocles;  Plut.  Them.  1.  Such  marriages 
were  in  good  standing  till  451;  see  p.  292.  Italia;  Plut.  Them.  32. 

22  Bacchyl.  xii.  77  ff. 

23  Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  18  ff. 
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minds  were  entranced  by  the  benutv  and  the  prowess  at'  the  youthful 
athlete.  Not  seldom,  in  song,  was  the  bride  a  prize  in  foot  <,r 
chariot  race.-*  The  social  freedom  of  her  sex  was  sin  it  as  to  admit 
of  “a  wedlock  in  which  hearts  are  wedded,"  jjr.net l  with  marriage 
tables  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  in  hymeneal  song,  stu  b  as  the 
bride’s  girl-mates  are  wont  to  sing  at  eventide  with  merry  min 
strelsy.”  -a  The  ideal  woman  is  the  mother  of  warriors  and  athletes, 
the  mistress  of  a  household,  wherein  ”  nbideth  love  steadfastly." 
This  ideal  may  well  have  been  realized  in  the  life  of  ( 'intuit  and  las 
wife  Isodice,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  whose  death  left 
him  inconsolable.  A  poet  friend  tried  in  elegies  to  moderate  his 
grief.  I  he  1  .it t  that  poetry  could  be  devott-d  to  sin  h  a  purpose  niav 
be  placed  among  the  indications  of  a  higher  mk  in!  regard  for  woman 
than  can  he  proved  for  the  following  generation.  Sundarlv  the  wi!e 
of  Themistodes  had  her  own  wav  with  her  husband,  if  indeed  there 
be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  anecdote  with  h  represents  Thenti do.  !e .  a  . 
speaking  thus  to  his  young  son:  “  You  have  nture  power  than  auv. 
one  else  in  Greece;  for  the  Athenians  command  the  n-  .t  of  tin-  Greeks, 

I  command  the  Athenian:.,  your  mother  tommund.  me,  and  \.»u  ,  „m ! 
mand  your  mother." 

The  emancipated  woman;  Elpinice.  The  social  freedom  of 
young  women.  An  example  of  the  "  email,  ip.it.-d  woman,"  -.(rung 
of  character  and  a  jxnwr  in  polities,  yet  doubtlec.,  jtenormlh-  win¬ 
some,  was  Elpinice,  sister  of  Cimon.  Gallias  the  wealthy,  falling  in 
love  with  her,  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  t  harmed  the 
famous  painter  Polygnotus,  who  introduced  her  portrait  among  the 
Trojan  matrons  in  one  of  his  great  mural  semes.  As  an  example  of 
her  political  influence  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  she  an  ms. full  v  inter¬ 
vened  with  Pericles  in  favor  of  her  brother  when  he  was  prose,  uted.  * 

A  woman  who  thus  freely  walked  in  pubii,  <ou!d  not  cape  the 
vile  tongues  of  slander.  We  may  feel  confident,  however,  that  her 
reedom  wrought  her  no  actual  harm.  It  is  sigm'ii,  ant,  too,  that  there 
remained  even  in  this  age  at  least  occasional  lovcmaUiu;  and  murt 
ship  prehminary  to  marriage.  'Phis  was  trim  not  oidv  of  Elpmi,  e  but 
of  I  hemistodes’  daughter.  Of  two  rivals  the  father  favored  the 
man  of  worth,  rather  than  the  one  who  was  wealthy,  explaining  that 


«  ft. 

,y"‘-  “■  Ul  “■ 
nl  {!!“!•  !S;  r,“"  *■ 

28  J  Jut.  4,  14;  Pericles,  10. 
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and  thus  cause  no  further  mischief.”  33  An  objection  to  her  having  a 
hand  in  affairs  was  found  in  certain  alleged  defects  of  her  character: 
“It  is  natural  to  the  impulsive  character  of  woman  to  assent  to  what 
is  pleasing  in  preference  to  what  is  certainly  known.  Too  credulous 
the  boundaries  of  her  mind  and  encroached  on  by  swift  inroads;  and 
a  report  spread  by  her  perishes  by  a  quick  fate.”  34 

Dawn  of  a  masculine  age.  After  these  restrictions  on  her  activ¬ 
ity  the  next  step  was  to  rob  woman  of  her  motherhood.  Contrary 
to  the  principle  of  Attic  law  that  the  son  could  be  alienated  from  the 
mother  by  no  legal  process  whatsoever,  the  Apollo  of  this  generation 
declares  the  son  to  be  of  no  kin  with,  the  mother  —  the  father  to  be 
the  only  parent! 35  At  hand  was  the  hard  masculine  age  of  Pericles, 
whose  political  intensity  reduced  woman  and  homelife  to  a  minimum. 
In  keeping  is  the  strongly  masculine  character  of  Athena.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  tribunal  that  voted  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  she  renders  her  opinion  in  the  following  words :  — 

“  With  me  it  rests  to  give  my  sentence  last. 

I  to  Orestes’  cause  shall  add  this  vote; 

For  mother  is  there  none  that  gave  me  birth. 

I  am  wholly  —  save  for  marriage  —  with  the  male 
With  all  my  soul;  I  take  the  father’s  side. 

Of  so  much  less  account  I  hold  the  death 

Of  her  who  slew  her  lord,  the  household’s  head.”36 

The  family.  The  hereditary  curse.  In  spite  of  tendencies 
detrimental  to  woman  the  family  remained  a  sacred  institution,  whose 
religious  object  was  the  worship  of  the  dead  and  of  the  other  house¬ 
hold  gods.  It  is  meet  that  men  grieve  for  the  ills  of  their  house,  love 
their  kin,  and  honor  their  parents  next  to  God;  “  even  as  the  father’s 
soul  warmeth  for  his  lawful  son,  and  he  prayeth  that  his  children’s 
children  preserve  and  with  acquired  glory  amplify  the  honors  of  the 
family.” 37  Any  disturbance  of  this  harmony  is  monstrous.  “  If 
there  be  enmity  between  kin,  the  Fates  stand  aside  and  would  fain 
hide  the  shame.”  38  Most  heinous  is  the  shedding  of  kindred  blood. 
Ixion,  the  Cain  of  Hellenic  legend,  the  first  to  commit  this  awful  sin, 
chained  in  punishment  to  a  winged  wheel,  writhes  in  everlasting 
agony.39  Far  from  being  pardonable,  this  crime  grows  and  pro- 

33  Aesch.  Seven  against  Thebes,  187  ff. 

34  Aesch.  Agam.  483  ff. 

35  Aesch.  Eumenides,  657  ff. 

Orestes6^'  734  ff*  Clytemnestra  had  killed  her  husband  Agamemnon,  father  of 

37  Pind.  Nem.  i.  81  f.;  vii.  98  ff.;  Ol.  x.  86  ff. 

38  Pyth.  iv.  145  f. 

39  Pyth.  ii.  21  ff. 
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duces  other  more  terrible  crimes.  The  house  of  Cadmus,  founder 
of  Thebes,  is  doomed  to  misfortune  because  it  has  offended  the  gods 
in  various  ways.40  Oedipus,  heir  to  the  power  and  the  woes  of  this 
stock,  is  driven  unwittingly  to  the  commission  of  a  dreadful  sin.  He  • 
suffers  unspeakable  agony  of  mind,  and  his  children  inherit  the  curse. 
His  daughter  Antigone  is  buried  alive;  his  two  sons  kill  each  other 
in  civil  war;  the  whole  family  sinks  to  ruin.  In  this  case  the  guilt, 
growing  from  generation  to  generation,  brings  its  legitimate  punish¬ 
ment. 

Salvation  through  suffering.  But  the  gods  are  merciful  and 
have  provided  a  way  of  escape  from  sin.  This  principle  is  illustrated 
in  the  house  of  Agamemnon.  His  father  had  committed  an  enormous 
crime,  and  he  had  inherited  the  curse.  By  it  he  was  driven  madly  to 
more  serious  offences.  He  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  Iphigeneia  be¬ 
fore  sailing  to  Troy;  and  after  capturing  the  city,  he  violated  the 
temples  and  altars  of  its  gods.  When,  therefore,  he  returned  home, 
he  reaped  his  reward  stabbed  to  death  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra. 
Next  their  son  Orestes,  as  the  avenger  of  his  father,  murdered  his 
mother.  The  guilt  he  had  inherited  brought  forth  this  monstrous 
fruit.  Then  the  Furies  of  his  mother  pursued  him,  tormenting  him 
with  the  most  intense  suffering.  But  this  agonizing  experience 
brought  him  knowledge  of  the  law  of  righteousness  and  of  his  duty  to 
it;  suffering  taught  him  obedience.  Thereupon  he  was  purified  by 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  acquitted  by  the  council  of  the  Areopagus 
sitting  under  the  presidency  of  Athena.  In  this  way  the  family  was 
ultimately  saved  from  the  consequences  of  its  guilt. 

Zeus  has  placed  mortals  in  the  path  to  wisdom,  and  has  ordained  that 
suffering  bring  instruction  j  for  even  in  sleep  the  painful  memory  of  woe, 
presenting  itself  to  the  heart,  instils  obedience,  which  comes  thus  to  the 
unwilling and  surely  this  is  a  mercy  of  the  gods  who  sit  on  their  awful 
thrones  with  power  to  compel.41 

By  these  means,  with  God’s  aid,  a  family  works  out  its  own  redemp¬ 
tion  in  suffering;  but  for  future  tranquillity  there  is  need  of  resigna¬ 
tion;  “  We  shall  know  our  fate  clearly  with  the  morning  dawn.”  42 
The  growing  love  of  peace.  The  tempering  of  justice  with 
mercy,  described  above,  is  in  keeping  with  a  growing  spirit  of  kindli¬ 
ness,  which  expresses  itself  in  diverse  forms.  In  truth  we  are  sur- 


40  Aesch.  Seven  against  Thebes,  681  f. ;  Choeph.  464  ff. 

41  Aesch.  Again.  175-82. 

42  Aesch.  A  gam.  252. 
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prised  to  discover  in  this  martial  age  so  much  humanity,  so  strong 
yearnings  for  peace.  In  the  poets  there  is  less  of  the  glory  of  war 
than  of  its  cruelty  and  suffering.  Aeschylus  details  the  soldier's 
hardships: 

Of  travail  might  I  tell,  bleak  bivouac. 

Of  iron-bound  coasts,  hard-lying,  groans  on  groans 
Who  knows  how  many?  —  though  the  straitened  days. 

Then  came  new  ills  on  land  to  vex  us  more; 

Hard  by  our  foes’  walls  through  the  nights  we  lay ; 

And  clews  from  heaven,  and  reek  of  marshy  mead 
Down  drizzled,  clainmy-cleaving,  rotting  vest. 

And  making  man’s  ha ir  like  a  wild  beast’s  tell. 

But  O  to  tell  of  winters  that  slew  birds, 

By  snows  of  Ida  made  intolerable, 

Of  heats  when  on  his  midnonn  couch  the  sea 
Unrippled  sank  and  slept,  and  no  breath  stirred.4® 

Inconceivably  horrible  is  the  sacking  of  a  citv: 

Pitiable  it  is  to  thrust  down  to  Hades  this  venerable  city  captive  of  the 
savage  spear,  shamefully  wasted  in  erumbling  dust  by  the  Achaean  thief, 
Alas  that  maids  and  matrons,  their  vesture  rent,  he  dragged  away  by  the 
hair  as  horses  by  the  mane,  while  the  people  with  mingled  wailings  inert 
their  doom  and  in  their  midst  the  rilled  citv  cries  aloud:  “1  dnud  >*»ur 
evil  fate!”  Sad  that  tender  girls  unwed  should  exchange  the  nheftet  of  their 
homes  for  the  bitter  path  of  slavery  — -  Shall  I  not  count  the  dead  in  better 
plight  than  they? 

Many  are  the  ills  a  conquered  city  suffers,  'lids  matt  drugs  out*  captive, 
another  he  murders,  that  quarter  he  sets  in  flames,  Tin*  whole  town  is 
sullied  with  smoke,  and  Ares,  raving  wild,  fans  the  tUm<\  violating  religion,*4 

The  poet  gjieves,  too,  with  those  at  home  for  the  dear  ones  lost 
in  battle: 


Alas  and  alas  for  thy  tale  of  these, 

Dear  friends  sea-whelmed  tossed  to  and  fro, 

Dead  forms  that  sway  with  the  tumbling  seas 
In  their  endless  ehb  and  flow !  ,  ,  , 

They  are  mangled  in  dread  sea-whirlpifs  wild, 

And  the  flesh  that  we  loved  is  tot  n 
By  the;  dumb-lipped  child  of  the  rmLfibd  [ 

For  its  Lord  doth  the  void  home  mourn; 

And  the  childless  fathers  cry 
In  a  passion  of  agony, 

As  the  stroke  that  hath  fallen  from  on  high 
Now  first  to  their  ears  is  bonne4'* 

The  chafing  of  the  people  under  miseries  caused  by  needless  wars. 


43  Aesch.  Again,  555-66. 

44  Aeseh.  Seven,  320-45. 

45  Aesch.  Pers.  274-7,  576-83, 
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tlu'ir  hatred  ot  the  magistrates  who  won*  responsible  fur  these  suf¬ 
ferings,*"  made  for  peace,  whose  coming  appears,  “even  as  after  the 
wintry  gloom,  in  the  dowry  months,  the  earth  hlossometh  with  red 
roses."*'  Consistently  the  poet  pravs  Cod  tu  defer  unto  the  utter¬ 
most  an  impending  trial  of  valor  against  foreign  spears  and  to  “grant 
unto  the  sons  of  the  men  of  Aetna  for  long  time  a  portion  in  good 
laws,  and  to  make  their  people  to  dwell  among  the  glories  that  the 
dti/efis  have  won,” 

"  \ea,  and  Peace,  mighty  Goddess,  brings  forth  wealth  for  mortals, 
and  the  (lowers  of  honied  song;  her  gift  it  is  that  thigh  tledi  of  oxen 
and  of  tlee<  v  sheep  is  burnt  to  the  god,  in  yellow  llatne  on  eurven 
altars  and  that  vouths  disport  themselves  with  bodily  feats,  and 
with  flutes  and  revels.  Tin*  wrl.s  of  ml  brown  spiders  an*  on  the 
iron  bound  handles  ot  shields;  sharp  pointed  spears  and  two  edged 
swords  are  a  prev  to  rust.  No  blast  of  bron/e  truui|»et  is  heart  1 ; 
sleet,  of  gentle  spirit,  that  .omforC  the  heart  at  dawn,  is  not  stolen 
trom  the  eyelids,.  bnous  (easting  abound  ,  in  tin*  streets,  and  songs 
in  praise  of  vouth  Hume  forth." “  O.  kiudlv  IV;ue,  .laughter  of 
Kightei ttisjiess,  ex.  laim  •  I'indar,  “  tlioli  that  make  t  .  ities  great  and 
boldest  the  supreme  kev.  of  .  oun.r!,,  and  of  wars  .  .  .  thou  ktiowtM 
how  alike  to  give  and  take  gnith-nrs ,  in  due  sea  si m  Thou  also  if 
any  have  moved  thy  heart  unto  relculteo,  wrath,  dost  terribly  confront 
the  eiieniv’s  might,  and  sinke,t  lusoleine  in  the  sea.”  u" 

Religion:  One  Supreme  Heing.  Not  oidv  the  growing  kindliness 
of  the  age*  hut  ala.  it*,  religious  spirit  touud  their  th*are4  e\pn*ssiun 
in  the  | h lets,  cape.  iallv  in  I'indar  anil  Acm  h  vlu s.  The  former  was 
more  umseivativr,  the  hitter  more  ptogir.  ive;  set  both  buhl  to  the 
hereditary  faith  of  their  ru, e,  exaih'd  and  |,urith-d  l,v  splendid  in¬ 
telligent  e  and  brilliant  imagination,  In  tomb  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  age.  they  .an  only  i oiu rice  of  God  as  supreme  above  a  host  of 
lelestial  spirits: 

lle.ir,  thou  cv  tu  He  thmigbei  ,ne  tieiu  litur-i  elemal, 

/♦rU’h  life  Cif'l  4Ifi|  t 

1  Iimh  .in  ftiiGiinf  ulirtc  ffjr  |*ti ti'tltijt  i»f  tuttir  ftimt  olrycit » 

Ilc|»r4||t  ttt?  ‘jfNittgri  f|f\  >0  r|ilrj  th<*M  *4  ,  , 

Wtl.ll  |t|lt|«C4r  nncvr*  til V  vi$Ht  if  *  tufu  civet h, 

Ttir  tlrrtj,  flir  wnrfl,  lliitif*  tmtfl  nrhirvrtli^* 

l«,\ra*|f  fv,««  ||b  |f 

if  f4m4  hik  la  to  I 
♦  '»  iumi  Nrm  ,'4  ff, 
ll4M  I 

?itt  /*  'I, ft?  \  in  j  n 

ft  I  A*rm  h, 
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His  knowledge  is  equally  unlimited  u  If  a  man  thinketh  that  in 
doing  aught  he  shall  be  hidden  from  God,  he  erred."  •'*  Apollo 
beside  his  unerring  father,  <£  giveth  heed  to  Ins  own  wisdom,  his  mind 
that  knoweth  all  things;  in  lies  it  hath  no  part,  neither  in  art  nor  in 
thought  may  god  or  man  deceive  him/' i%;!  At  44  the  everlasting  rem 
trestone  of  deep-murmuring  Earth,"  thou  foretellest  the  futon* ;  and 
“  what  shall  come  to  pass  and  whence  it  shall  be  thou  discrrnest  per- 
fectlyd  m 

The  gods  are  pure.  The  stories  of  the  shameful  doings  of  the 
heavenly  powers  are  false  tales  cunningly  devised  Such  is  the  story 
that  the  gods  once  feasted  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hov,  serve*  1  up  to 
them  by  the  father.  “  But  to  me  it  is  impossible  to  t  all  one  of  the 
blessed  gods  cannibal.1’ Similar  fictions  are  the  stories  of  their 
wars  with  one  another.  “0  my  mouth,  fling  this  ule  from  thee; 
for  to  speak  evil  of  gods  is  hateful  wisdom,  and  loud  and  unmeawuvd 
words  strike  a  note  that  trembled  upon  madness.  Of  mh  h  flume, 
talk  thou  not;  leave  war  of  immortals  and  all  UriiV  aside."  *’•  God 
is  not  only  pure  but  the  author  of  all  good.  “  From  thee,  O  /»-u% 
corned  to  mortals  all  high  excellence;  longer  lived  their  bit-  who 
have  thee  in  honor;  11 57  “from  gods  come  all  mean*  of  mortal 
valor,  hereby  come  bards  and  men  of  mighty  hand  ami  eloquent 
speech.15  88  The  happiness  that  is  planted  bv  the  favor  of  the  god*  is 
most  abiding  among  men.”™  44  It  Ixdooveth  dee  therefore,  even  in 
the  midst  of  triumph, 11  to  pray  that  44  the  favor  of  God  he  unfailing 
toward  the  fortune  of  thee  and  thine."  *;o 

The  poetry  and  thought  of  Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  Pindar 
and  Aeschylus  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  power,  splendor,  and 
sublimity;  both  walk  on  a  high  plane  of  religious  ami  moral  purity. 
But  the  Pindaric  glitter  reflects  the  glory  of  earth  and  of  the  god*  who 
live  no  higher  than  Olympus,  whereas  the  words  of  Aeschylu*  spring 
from  a  loftier  spiritual  and  moral  inspiration.  Yet  mark  the  mod¬ 
esty  of  the  one  in  contrast  with  the  almost  pompous  pride  of  the 
other.  Aeschylus,  as  his  epitaph  teaches,  wished  to  hr  remembered 

52  Pindar,  01  L  66  l 
08  Pyth.  Hi.  27  ff. 

54  Pyth.  vi.  3  f. ;  ix.  48  f. 

55  01  J.  S3. 

50  01.  ix.  35  ff. 

57  hth.  iii.  6  ff. 

58  Pyth.  i.  41  ff. 

59  Mem.  viii.  17. 

00  Pyth.  Viii.  71  f. 
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not  by  his  splendid  dramas,  but  by  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 

f  than:  *'« 

This  tomb  the  dust  of  Aeschylus  doth  hide 

I\u|»horitm\H  stiii  ami  fruitful  Gcl«i\s  ju idc; 

U«m  fa  met  l  Ids  valor  Marathon  may  tell,  « 
j  And  long  haired  MiMth,  w ht>  knew  it  all  too  well. 

In  Pindar's  mind  the  glory  of  the  .names  is  equalled  only  by  the 
[Kiel's  art.  His  own  railing  he  esteems  above  the  statuary’s  skill:  • 

'*  No  srulptor  I,  that  I  should  fashion  images  to  rest  idly  on  their 
pedestals."  ,u  His  words  are  things  of  winged  life  and  fleet  motion: 
now  honev  bees  flitting  from  tale  to  tale,  now  hroiue dipped  javelins 
I  hurled  from  the  hand,  or  darts  shot  from  the  Muses*  far  delivering 

bow.  now  rushing  waves  or  a  gale  of  glorious  song.'1’  His  finished 
poem  he  apth  compares  to  a  majestic  palace,  whose  marbles  glitter 
in  the  sunlight :  “  Holden  pillars  will  1  set  up  in  the  [Kirch  of  the 
j  house  of  my  song,  as  in  a  stately  palate  halt;  for  it  heseemeth  that 

in  the  forefront  of  the  work  the  entablature  shoot  far  its  splen¬ 
dor."’1'  A  minstrel  of  inborn  genius,  he  is  like  the  swift  eagle,  who 
loves  the  lone  bosom  of  the  cold  ether,  while  far  lie  low  thick  his 
rivals,  men  of  acquired  cleverness  nierelv;  '•  strong  in  the  multitude  of 
word-,  they  are  hut  trows  that  chatter  vainly  in  strife  against 
the  divine  bird  of  Zeu  ‘ 

Ets i  Alt ts 

Importance  of  the  age  in  art,  Hu-  age  was  as  notable  for  the 
|  line  arts  as  tor  U  ric  ami  dramatic  jioetrv.  In  the  history  of  art  it  is 

designated  as  a  "  transition,"  from  the  art  hair  style  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Peril  lean  age,''*  All  stages  of  growth,  however,  are  transitions; 
and  the  art  ot  the  war  generation  bad  a*  positive  merits  as  nnv  other. 

In  our  politii al  study  of  the  Athens  of  this  generation  we  have 
noth  ed  the  fortifu  ation  of  the  i  ity  as  a  politii  al  uei  essitv,  leaving 
its  adornment  for  consideration  as  an  element  of  lulture.  The  dwell, 
mg  ,  of  the  i  iti/ens,  even  of  the  wealthy,  remained  tinniest  in  Hi^e  and 
simple  in  adornment :  *'  In  private  life  flaw  practised  o  great  modern 

thin  that  even  if  anv  of  you  knew  which  was  the  house  of  Ariwti  ides 

1  Ml  ,\Yi«  ,  I  I 

«■»  I  II.  S  :  I  I  ;  t  1/  i,  1  !(  ;  ,\VlM  ij  ,"l  l.‘ 

m  til  ii  I  I! 

*U  SH  Hi  il  ,  t  *|  n  H  <  II 

b»lt  M-ut*.  i  tihfk  ,V  lil|/llirr,  t  ft  m  j  tciulllft,  St  ulUartu*  i  U%  If*  ill, 
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or  Miltiades  or  any  of  the  famous  men  of  old  you  would  find  it  no 
more  portentous  than  any  of  its  neighbors,1' M  This  quotation 
from  Demosthenes  epitomizes  the  character  of  tin*  great  men  of  the 
Marathonian  generation  who  merged  their  personality  in  the  citizen 
body.  The  most  liberal  patrons  of  art  were  Themistoclcs  and  < ‘imon. 
The  former  with  his  own  means  built  near  his  resident  e  a  shrine  to 
“best  counselling  11  Artemis,07  and  began  preparing  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  to  serve  as  the  sacred  preeinet  of  Athena's  temples. 
Then  from  the  sale  of  spoil  and  captives  taken  at  Kurymedon  ( 'imon 
built  the  huge  retaining  wall  along  the  south  edge,  which  gives  the 
hill  its  present  steepness  on  that  side  and  greatly  enlarges  tin*  area  of 
the  summit  Under  his  supervision,  too,  was  erected,  front  the  mj  toils 
of  the  conflict  with  Persia  a  colossal  bron/e  statue  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis,  to  the  west  of  the  old  Athena  temple,  which  the  Persians 
had  left  in  ruins.  The  goddess  stood  erect,  clad  In  full  armor; 
her  spear,  grasped  in  hand,  rested  upright  on  the  ground*  i  he 
visitor  to  Athens,  sailing  to  Peiraeus  past  Sunittm,  was  made  aware 
of  this  Athena  by  the  gleam  of  the  sun  on  her  first  known  work  of 
Pheidias,  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  all  time/4 
Market-Place  (Agora).  In  the  lower  uty  ('imon  devoted  most  of 
his  attention  to  the  market-place,  which  lay  north  of  the  Areopagus, 
Here  in  his  age,  and  probably  under  his  administration,  tin*  Athenians 
erected  their  ('oimcil  Hall  for  the  sessions  of  the  hive  Hundred,  the 
Rotunda  for  the  prvtaneis,  and  other  publir  building  *.  Farther  to 
the  north,  probably  Iiordcring  (he  market  on  tin*  west,  \v;s  plat.il  the 
Ring’s  Porch  and  opposite  it  on  the  east  side,  the  Painted  Pooh. 
The  former  may  have  survived  the  Persian  devastation,  the  latter 
was  erected  by  a  kinsman  of  Cimom  In  the  former  the  King  held 
office  and  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus  met  m  speunl  send. an Au 
T[  he  plan  of  these  early  porches  is  not  known.  ft,  as  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured,  the  Roman  basilica  name  and  form  was 
derived  from  the  Royal  porch  -  « liasileios,  llasihke  -at  Athens,  we 
must  assume  for  the  Athenian  model  an  oblong  building  with  an 


<io  Demosthenes,  Olynthiat'  Orations,  ill. 
07  Plut.  Arist.  J5.  Artemis  AnWubmde; 
oh  Hut.  {'imon,  IS.  Athena  **  Proiruchu 
Gardner,  a  ho  Athens,  JIM.  Thus,  i,  S!H, 
w  on  Iknileuterion,  Cmmeil  Hall.  Tholm. 
Poikile,  Painted  Porch. 


25. 

Hut.  Them,  .If. 
h,”  **  Champion 

Rotumke  Saw 


Athntii.** 


Aiftm^el  Ha*  a-IhuU 
lungU  IVw*b  Sbw 
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interior  colonnade  and  possibly,  in  addition,  a  portico  on  the  side 
that  faced  the  market.70 

Polygnotus,  “  Battle  of  Marathon*”  Part  of  the  interior  mural 
space  was  occupied  by  frescoes;  and  the  work  of  the  Painted  Porch 
was  done  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whom  Cimon  had  muted  tu 
Athens,  and  with  whom  other  artists  collaborated.  The  must  famous 
of  these  pictures  was  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  which  included  among 
the  combatants  portraits  of  the  polemarch  Callimat  htis,  of  Miltiade-. 
and  Aeschylus.71  Polygnotus  was  tlu*  first  great  Hellenic  painter. 
No  copy  of  any  of  his  works  has  survived,  and  in  truth  we  have  lit 
tie  knowledge  of  his  technique,  or  apart  from  vase  det  oration,  of 
Greek  painting  in  general.  Undoubtedly  he  introduced  the  art  of 
frescoing  from  Ionia,  where  it  may  have  survived  even  from  Minuan 
times.  For  the  social  condition  of  artists  in  that  age  it  is  signith  ant 
that  he  was  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  of  ample  fortune,  who  wrought 
for  the  love  of  art  and  for  the  honor  of  the  citv  lie  helped  adorn/  ’ 
His  art  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  simple,  with  but  a  faint  sug¬ 
gestion  of  perspective,— yet  dignified  and  noble  like  the  sculptures 
and  dramas  of  the  period. 

Shade  trees;  booths  and  shops.  Other  buildings  in  and  about 
the  market-place  need  not  detain  us  here.  The  plane  trees  planted  by 
Cimon  in  the  open  space,  quite  as  much  as  tin*  portion"-;.  afforded  a 
welcome  protection  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sum  The  south . 
ern  part  of  the  area  served  chiefly  political  uses;  the  northern,  trade, 
Dealers  in  bread,  cheese,  garlic,  fish,  wine,  and  other  food  stuffs,  in 
pots  and  pitchers,  in  oils,  perfumes,  and  hooks,  had  their  several 
wicker  booths,  closely  crowded  here;  and  the  noises  of  hawkers  and 
customers,  as  they  bartered  and  jangled,  were  like  unto  the  uproar  of 
Pandemonium.  In  the  afternoon  trade  yielded  to  lounging,  social 
talk,  and  philosophic  discussion.  Nearby  were  tin*  shops  of  barbers, 
perfumers,  shoemakers,  and  other  tradesmen  and  to  them  the  A  then  ■ 
ians  resorted  in  the  evening  for  meeting  friends  and  making  new 
acquaintances.78 

Theseus  and  the  Theseum,  Another  building  erected  in  the 


70  The  fact  that  it  wum  used  a*  an  t»Mcc  k  evWrnrr  Out  It  w  w  m  pat  4  mmt  mlmo! 
by7 1WP'IU8 UiU,LS h *  f muy  UVt‘  ,mi  sm|,I<‘r  than  thf  tuiiftoe  1 

72  pint.  Cim.  4. 
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lower  t  it y  in  this  period  deserves  consideration,  When  Citnon  had 
conquered  St  vro*^  he  brought  home  from  that  bland  what  purported 
to  he  the  hones  of  the  hero  Theseus  after  they  had  rested  then*  four 

hundred  \ears.  In  pursuance  of  a  Delphic  oracle*  he  built,  east  of 
the  market  place  a  shrine  to  Theseus,  in  which  these  relies  were  de¬ 
posited.  *'  11m  tomb  b  a  pine  of  reft  tin*  for  .slaves  and  for  all  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  betaine  Theseus  in  life  was  the  ehampioti 
and  the'  avenger  ot  the  ptmr*  amt  id  wavs  kindly  hearkened  to  their 
praverW  4*  It  tti  keeping  with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age, 
deM  rtbed  above,  that  tin*  Athenians  transformed  this  mythical  Item  into 
a  svmpathfli*  prole*  tor  of  the  lowlv,  The  same  process  of  thought 
made  him  the  *  reator  of  tii s  «  ounftw  \s  liberty,  the  founder  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

The  Academy*  Tasth  among  ( ‘iinonb  works  mav  be  mentioned 
his  improvement  of  the  A*  adrtnv,  a  preiim  t  of  Athena  tin  the  banks 

*it  the  Ceptii.am  notiliwief  «t  A  then  ♦,  A  gvmnadum  had  stood 
there  from  the  aye  ot  the  firattK  but  the  spot  was  dry  and  unsheltered, 
Ttittuti  loiiirtird  jt  info  a  publu  garden,  well  watered  and  shaded 
with  plane rSne  and  other  tree’--,  under  whk  li  were  pleasant  walks, 
There  the  \tlieinaii  Em  no  wont  '*  to  run  race**  beneath  the  sacred 
olive*  along  will  s««fite  m**deU  age  fellow;  r  row  tied  with  white  olives, 
redolent  of  vew  and  *  ateh  ,  -  ea  ,**  and  of  leaf  Tedding  white  poplar,  re  - 
jotting  in  the  sea  -on  of  opting  when  tin*  plane  tree  whispers  to  the 
tdfitT  *>4 

Temples  and  sculpture  While  in  our  study  of  this  age  our  ttw 
terra  lias  <  riified  in  Atlntw  we  tint  a  bear  in  mind  that  equal  or  even 
greater  piiblii  improvements  were  being  made  throughout  Hellas, 
that  flttm  far  Album  mimed  uuuti  more  from  the  nwt  of  Hellas  than 
title  gave,  that  stir  had  neither  trtnplrs  nor  works  of  utility  that  could 
i ompare  with  tloue  of  A*  »\um*  and  Svrai  use,  already  mentioned, 
Anpua,  too,  had  a  tmititntl  temple,  apparently  to  a  local  goddess 
Apliaia,  built  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salami  i  and  a  quarter  of 
a  Hiititrv  later  was  hmdwd  the  great  temple  to  /wt u  at  <  Hympia.  All 
the  a*  -hum-*  had  their  dn  orattve  aftllpitn-H,  often  yvmtiolhal  of  the 
ment  tf niggle  for  freedom  (ireat  gaitm  were  made  in  the  representa- 
tiou  ot  the  human  lotto,  1  lie  auatomv  of  tb*  hodv  was  now  vastly 

i*  II  a  *  tfit‘  i  ,  U-*  *-  u  r  mo  *  t*  *4  *4  4 

j  flat  |  *,m  1 1 
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better  known;  and  the  fixedness  of  attitude  and  evpiv-Moit  \irldt 
to  mobility  and  life;  monotony  of  posture  gave  uav  to  variety, 
Myron,  The  greatest  artistic  aehievemi*ut  of  the  ayt*  L  to  I 
credited  to  Myron  of  Athens,  the  mast  famous  of  afhlefu  sculptor 


at  tmimt 


We  know  him  best  from  h»  I)isu,U,U„.  t,r„IUt.  ,irV,r 

marble  copu-s  of  winch  are  extant.  A,  a  pi,, „  »lpt)ir,.  ,  ,tn  n<! 
retwnt  but  a  single  attitude,  it  must  tell  it,  ,t,,rv  by  ,mv, 
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This  problem  Mvron  was  the  first  to  solve.  I  Us  Discobolus  stands 
u  at  the  top  o f  tin*  swing,"  with  every  muscle  at  its  utmost  tension, 
the  bodv  wonderfully  contorted  vet  pleasing  in  its  naturalness  ami 

harmony.  We  read  in  the  momentary  attitude  the  entire  story  of  the 
14  record  breaking  ”  throw.  A  defect*  to  be  made  good  by  later  artists, 
is  the  calmness  of  the  fare,  wliollv  out  of  keeping  with  the  violent 
tension  id'  tin*  body. 

The  Charioteer  of  Delphi  With  this  piece  we  may  contrast 
another  work  of  the  age  bv  an  unknown,  nun  Athenian  artist' 
the  bmn/e  statue  of  the  Charioteer  of  Delphi,  Associated  with  it 
originally  were  a  *  Juried  ami  four,  The  quiet  dignity  of  hearing  and 
tin*  intelligent  hue,  toll  of  chants  ter  and  reserved  strength  indicate  no 
ordinary  jot  km  but  a  man  tit  to  take  pail  in  the  counsels  of  state; 
fur  in  lliG  age  to  mi  king*  did  not  despise  the  role  of  c  harioteer. 
It  C  umlouhtedh  the  mod  excellent  bron/e  Greek  statue  in  exist¬ 
ence, 

The  spirit  of  the  age.  The  last  two  works  mentioned  represent 

contra  ding  aq*e*  t  *  of  the  -sum*  great  age  tremendous  force  kept 
well  in  hand  and  audere  dignity.  These  heroic  qualities,  subordinat¬ 
ing  prettifies,  *  harai  trii/e  the  Maraftmuian  warriors  who  dominated 
tin*  generation,  tin  k  of  their  loud  utterance  and  Miff  stride  is  the 
stout  heart  and  the  high  purpose  If  a  taw  of  development  has 
brought  about  thG  li.uimmiou  »  relation  of  the  tine  arts  to  human  char- 
at  ter  that  fat  t  tan  mdv  be  taken  as  evident  e  of  the  spontaneous  and 
organic  growth  of  Hellene  t  mti/utiom 

AhMllloNdk  RFAPtNU 
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(I)  IMPERIALISM 
I.  PuUTKWr.  AMI  Mu, It  \KY 
46 l  445 

Athens,  now  independent  of  Sparta,  builds  up  a  new  alliance, 
462-1.  The  Spartan  insult  to  Athenian  arm.  hud  purulynd  the 
Laconian  faction  within  Athens,  and  hail  brought  to  the  trout  the 
party  of  Themistodes  and  Kphialtes,  wlti.h  u,t,  Lent  nulim;  u« 
their  city  an  independent  tamer  in  Hellenic  pnliti.  t  „d,-r  it-,  ,,,tt 
trol  Athens  broke  from  the  Lacedaemonian  allium  e,  and  leagued  h*  1 
self  with  Argos,  a  power  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  Having  lived  under 
a  monarchy  till  after  the  Persian  war.  the  Argrn-  adopted  a  deino 
cratie  constitution  patterned  after  the  Athenian,  and  flat ,  pie 

pared  the  way  to  a  dose  alliance,  Thessih,  too,  who,.-  mi,-,  were 
generally  governed  l.y  the  old  nobility,  joim-d  the  m-w  league, 
Alliance  with  Megara;  control  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  451,. 
Soon  afterward  the  democratic  [arty  in  Megarw  g„t  the  upper  hum! 
and  sought  of  Athens  protection  from  her  more  powerful  iirii>ht»<r 
Corinth,  who  was  attempting  forcihlv  to  atinev  the  Iptle  -.tute, 
Athens  welcomed  the  proposal;  ami  by  cMending  her  pt„te.  torate 
oyer  Megaris,  acquired  a  commercial  position  on  tie-  <  iriutht.iu  gulf, 
The  arrangement  secured  for  the  new  ally  her  imhqe-udeinc  and  r,t  ,v 
access  to  the  Athenian  markets,  in  which  her  people  ..»ld  their  garden 
products  and  their  manufactured  warns.  In  the  follow ing  year,*  when 

if  34 
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the  helots  at  Mount  Ithome  surrendered  with  the  privilege  of  with¬ 
drawing  from  Peloponnese,  Athens  settled  them  at  Naupactus  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  She  was  ambitious  to  gain  over 
this  water  the  control  which  she  already  exercised  over  the  Saronic 
gulf.  Her  principal  motive  to  this  policy  was  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 1 

War  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesians,  458-449.  The 
aggressions  of  Athens  in  these  and  in  other  quarters,  however,  stirred 
her  rivals  Corinth  and  Aegina  to  war.  These  two  states,  which  had 
once  enjoyed  a  commercial  and  naval  superiority  over  Athens,  now 
found  their  trade  choked  by  the  rise  of  Peiraeus  and  their  very  exist¬ 
ence  threatened  by  Athenian  ambition.  Although  most  of  her  forces 
were  engaged  elsewhere,  Athens  was  able  to  overwhelm  the  combined 
navies  of  the  enemy,  to  besiege  Aegina,  and  to  defeat  a  Corinthian 
army  which  had  invaded  Megaris.  At  this  time  the  fear  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  war  with  Peloponnese  determined  Athens  to  enter  vigorously 


upon  the  construction  of  Long  Walls,  begun  by  Cimon,  to  connect 
the  city  with  Peiraeus.2  They  ran  parallel  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  in  length  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart,  thus  enclosing 
a  broad,  strongly  fortified  road,  from  Athens  to  her  chief  source  of 
supplies.3  After  this  completion  the  City  could  never  be  effectively 

lThuc.  i.  102  f.;  Diod.  xi.  78  f.  , 

2  Thuc.  i.  104-7  (cf.  143;  ii.  13);  Diod.  xi.  70,  78  f.;  Plut.  Cim.  13. 

3  Thucydides,  ii.  13,  seems  to  speak  of  a  third  wall,  extending  from  Phalerum  to  the 
city,  and  named  accordingly  the  Phaleric  wall.  It  is  a  tenable  theory  that  originally  were 
built  this  Phaleric  wall  and  the  “North”  Wall;  that  some  years  afterward  a  “Middle 
wall  parallel  to  the  “  North  ”  wall  was  constructed,  thus  making  the  two  lines  mentioned 
in  the  text;  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Phaleric  line  was  aban- 
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besieged  so  long  as  her  fleet  held  the  sea.  The  enemv  might  invade 
Attica  and  destroy  property,  hut  could  not  hope  to  carry  the  walls  by 
assault.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  dwelling  in  security,  could  subsist 
indefinitely  on  imported  food. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  and  of  Oenophyta,  457 ;  alliance  with  Boeo- 
tia,  Phocis,  and  Locris.  This  measure  brought  home  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  Athens,  more  forcibly  than  ever,  the  warlike  intentions  of 
the  democratic  city.  The  contagion  of  her  aggressive  spirit  spread 
to  her  friends  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  but  moved  her  rivals  to  more 
energetic  opposition.  I  he  Peloponnesian  league  introduced  an  army 
into  Boeotia,  to  encourage  the  aristocrats  of  that  country  in  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  Athens,  and  especially  to  restore  the  Boeotian  league  under 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  who  through  Medism  had  hist  her  former 
leadership.  The  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  this  army;  and  a 
fierce  battle  ensued  at  'I  anagra.  Having  won  the  victory  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  returned  home,  leaving  Thebes  to  defend  her  own  suprem¬ 
acy.  Two  months  lather  the  Athenians  again  took  the  field,  overthrew 
a  Boeotian  army  at  Oenophyta,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Boeotia.  Although  in  most  towns  thev  set  up  popular  governments 
it  seems  clear  that  in  some  cases  thev  rerogni/cd  and  agreed  to  sup  ¬ 
port  existing  oligarchies.  Phocis  was  alrcadv  an  ally.  The  Locrians 
were  coerced  into  the  league,  and  compelled  to  give  hostages.* 

New  Athenian  alliances  in  Pelponnese;  fall  of  Aegina,  457-6. 
About  the  same  time  Athens  conquered  some  territory  from  Corinth 
and  won  most  of  Achaea  to  her  alliance.  Already  Troe/en,  in  whit  h 
from  of  old  Ionian  blood  mingled  with  Dorian,  had  .a  -t  her  lot  with 
the  kindred  city  that  seemed  destine,!  «,  sweep  all  eastern  Hellas 
within  the  sphere  of  her  hegemony. 

After  a  siege  of  two  years  Aegina  surrendered,  dismantled  her 
walls,  and  entered  the  Delian  confederacy,  paving  a  tribute  of  thirty 
talents  Si  year.5 

Height  of  Athenian  power  on  land,  456.  The  Long  Walks  were 


TuTh^srA  tilth  «*,  rr'rt  ‘“"“"'i  "•  **>« 
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now  completed,  and  Athens  was  secure  from  every  attack  by  land 
and  sea.  The  imperial  ambition  of  Pericles  seemed  to  be  wholly 
justified.  In  a  period  of  five  years  Athens  had  built  up  a  continental 
federation  including  parts  of  Peloponnese,  extending  continuously 
from  the  Isthmus  to  Thermopylae,  and  embracing  intermittently  the 
inconstant  Thessalians.6  Time  for  organizing  this  alliance  bade 
fair  to  create  a  power  on  land  superior  to  the  Peloponnesian  league. 

The  Egyptian  expedition,  459-4.  The  ambition  of  Athens,  how¬ 
ever,  exceeded  her  strength.  While  in  need  of  all  her  forces  at  home, 
she  had  dared  to  continue  on  a  large  scale  her  operations  against 
Persia.  In  465  Xerxes  closed  his  inglorious  reign,  murdered  by  his 
grand  vizier,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  Artaxerxes,  who  was  too 
good-natured  and  too  feeble  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the  empire. 
His  chief  peril  lay  in  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  Having  previously  sent  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  against  Cyprus,  Athens  diverted  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  it  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  hope  of  striking  the 
king  at  the  weakest  point  in  his  defence,  and  of  gaining  control  of 
the  rich  Nile  valley.  After  several  years  of  campaigning  with  various 
fortune  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  the  armament  was  destroyed, 
and  few  of  the  crews  ever  returned  to  their  homes.  An  additional 
force  of  fifty  triremes  coming  too  late  to  their  relief,  suffered  the  same 
fate.  At  the  smallest  estimate  this  expedition  entailed  a  loss  of 
ninety  ships  with  most  of  their  crews.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Athens;  and  yet  she  could  not  rest  till  she  had  attempted  to  retrieve 
the  disaster.7 

Cimon’s  expedition  to  Cyprus,  449;  his  death.  After  the  battle 
of  Tanagra,  in  which  a  hundred  companions  of  Cimon  had  proved 
their  loyalty  and  his  by.  heroism  unto  death,  the  great  admiral  was 
recalled  from  exile.  In  450  he  negotiated  a  five  years’  truce  with 
Sparta,  and  the  next  year  led  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  to  attempt 
once  more  the  liberation  of  Cyprus.  He  died  during  the  siege  of 
Citium;  but  afterward  his  troops  won  a  victory  by  land  and  sea.  It 
was  the  last  battle  in  the  forty-years’  war  between  Hellas  and  Persia. 
The  fleet  returned  home,  however,  without  gaining  any  permanent 
advantage.  The  death  of  Cimon  was  an  irreparable  loss.  He  had 

.  6  A  Thessalian  troop  sent  to  aid  Athens  at  Tanagra  deserted  to  the  enemy;  Thuc.  i.  107; 

Cf*7Thuc.  i.  104,  109;  Diod,  xi.  71.  4;  74,  2;  Isoc.  Peace,  86;  at  first  40  ships  went  to 
Egypt,  and  afterward  50;  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  won  a  naval  victory  off  Phoenicia, 
Hicks  and  Hill,  no.  26. 
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won  more  naval  battles  than  any  other  Greek;  under  his  command 
the  Athenians  attained  to  their  widest  dominion  and  to  the  height  of 
their  political  efficiency.8 

Peace  with  Persia,  448.  It  was  his  greatest  praise  that  after  his 
death  Athens  began  negotiations  with  the  Persian  king  for  peace. 
The  two  great  expeditions  recently  sent  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
had  brought  only  loss  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  accomplishing 
anything  by  further  effort.  No  one  could  take  Cimon’s  place,  and 
no  great  advocate  of  offensive  war  against  Persia  remained.  Evi¬ 
dently,  too,  Pericles  began  to  recognize  the  limitations  on  the  capacity 
of  Athens,  and  preferred  to  husband  her  resources  fur  the  more  mime 
diate  and  narrow  objects  of  his  Aegean  and  peninsular  |Hilicies. 
Before  his  state  could  vie  successfully  with  Persia  for  dominion  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  build  up  a  broader 
and  stronger  empire  at  the  expense  of  her  near  neighbors.  The 
Athenians,  accordingly,  despatched  ('allias,  once  the  husband  of 
Elpinice,  to  Susa  to  make  peace.  The  proud  king  refused  to  acknuwb 
edge  formally  the  cession  of  his  Greek  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  to 
Athens.  He  consented,  however,  to  leave  them  undisturbed  by  land 
and  sea.  Athens,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  cease  her  attacks  upon  the 
possessions  of  the  Great  King.  Though  dissatisfied  with  the  slight 
concession,  the  Athenians  could  only  accept  the  terms.  True,  they 
were  no  longer  free  to  indulge  m  lucrative  wars  of  plunder  anti  in 
piracy  upon  the  Persian  domain;  hut  henceforth  thov  had  umv.tru ted 
opportunity  for  commerce  with  Asia  and  Egypt,  width  had  tnu  e 
enriched  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  now  promised  larger  returns  than  ag¬ 
gressive  wars  and  buccaneering." 

Battle  of  Coronea,  447;  fall  of  the  Athenian  continental 
league.  While  a  certain  advantage  cattle  to  Athens  from  these 
eastern  arrangements,  she  was  unfortunate  in  the  continental  allium c 
recently  formed.  The  Boeotian  oligarchs  whom  Athens  had  expelled 
from  their  cities  returned  in  force  and  defeated  a  small  detachment 
of  Athenians,  taking  most  of  them  prisoners.  To  secure  their  release, 
Athens  agreed  to  evacuate  Boeotia.  'Phis  action  entailed  the  loss  of 
Locris  and  Phocis,  Soon  afterward  Euboea  anti  Megara  revolted, 
and  a  Peloponnesian  army  invaded  Attica.  Only  the  energy  jntti 
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diplomacy  of  Perieles  snatched  his  ritv  from  this  extreme  peril. 
The  Spartan  king  withdrew,  perhaps  was  bribed;  Megara  returned  to 
the  Peloponnesian  league,  ami  the  F.ntioic  revolt  was  crushed. 

The  Thirty  Years’  Peace,  446  5.  Pericles  and  his  colleagues 
saw  clearly  the  exhaustion  of  their  state.  The  disaster  in  F.gvpt,  the 
substantial  failure  of  the  great  expedition  to  Cyprus,  the  heavy  loss  in 
men  from  the  domestic  wars,  and  the  vast,  expense*  «f  all  these  under¬ 
takings  had  overstrained  the  ahilitv  of  Athens  ami  had  necessitated 
a  breathing  time.11  In  445,  accordingly,  after  the  Huhoic  campaign, 
the  Athenians  agreed  with  the  Peloponnesians  to  a  Thirty  Years’ 
Peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  qua,  Athens  gave  up  all  her  re¬ 
cently  acquired  continental  allies,  retaining  only  Platuea  and  Naupac- 
tus.  On  the  other  hand,  she  received  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
maritime  empire.  Neither  parte  was  to  interfere  with  the  allies  of 
the  other  but  each  remained  free  to  make  treaties  with  neutral  states. 
The  principle  of  the  "open  door"  was  established  for  their  com¬ 
mercial  relations;  and  it  was  agreed  that  disputes  should  be  settled 
bv  arbitration,  1  he  hu  k  of  a  <  lear  understanding  a>  to  the  means 
and  method  of  arbitration  however  rendered  the  last  mentioned  article 
inoperative.  However  laultv  the  terms,  both  parties  to  the  treaty, 
freed  from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  cuntlut.  rejoiced  in  the  ad  van 
(ages  of  mutual  uimmenr,  of  internal  recuperation  and  improvement 
promised  them  by  the  truce.14 

II,  This  At  hum  an  Km  hike 

Completion  of  the  change  from  confederacy  to  empire,  about 
454-  As  the  grand  s»  heme  of  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of 
Persia  and  of  Hellenu  neighbor*  had  for  the  time  being  failed, 
Pericles  cirttld  now  theridi  no  other  politital  ambition  than  the  more 
thorough  consolidation  of  the  maritime  alliance  ami  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  1  it v  with  a  view  to  future  efthiemv.  The  policy  of  con¬ 
verting  it  into  an  empire,  outlined  bv  Aristeides  and  developed  by 
Gimon,  was  now  brought  to  lumpletion.  <  hie  by  one  the  static 
had  been  redtned  to  subjection,  fill  only  Resists,  Chios,  and  Samos 
remained  free.  'They  paid  no  tribute  but  furnished  naval  fortes  for 
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the  wars  waged  under  Athenian  leadership.  It  was  to  their  immediate 
interest  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Athens;  lienee  they  willingly 
stood  guard  for  her  over  the  empire  and  even  favored  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  her  power.  Thus  it  was  on  the  proposition  of  the  Samians 
that  the  treasury  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens.  The  failure 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  the  existence  of  war  with  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  made  this  change  a  measure  of  precaution  ha*  the  safety  of 
the  fund;  but  the  event  so  increased  the  preponderance  of  Athens  as 
to  mark,  better  then  than  anv  other,  the  end  of  the  transformation 
from  confederacy  to  empire.  The  general  congress  which  had  long 
been  insignificant,  now  wholly  disappeared.  Athens  became  tin* 
centre  of  the  system,  and  Athena  took  the  place  of  Apollo  as  Its 
guardian  deity.18 

Use  of  the  imperial  funds;  the  tribute  districts.  It  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Pericles  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  Athens  toward  the  confederacy 
by  policing  the  Aegean  sea,  and  to  use  the  remainder  of  the  tributes 
for  purely  Athenian  objects,  including  the  payment  of  the  utUens  for 
civil  as  well  as  for  military  service  and  the  erection  of  public  works 
at  the  capital.  For  the  more  effective  collection  of  tributes  hr  di 
vided  the  empire  into  five  districts:  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  Thrace, 
Caria,  and  the  Islands.  The  levies  were  reapportioned  everv  four 
years  by  Athenian  officials.  In  case  an  allied  state  felt  itself  un¬ 
justly  assessed  it  could  only  petition  for  a  rmmddt*rati<m,u 

#ew  treaties  with  individual  states.  Generally  new  treaties 
were  made  one  by  one  with  the  individual  states  imf>u,rd  bv  the 
Athenian  government  and  formally  accepted  bv  the  allies.  In  Fry- 
thrae,  for  example,  a  garrison  was  established,  whose  commander  wa* 
virtually  governor  of  the  eitv.  Under  him  was  a  council  of  a  Hun 
dred  and  Twenty,  taken  annually  bv  lot  from  the  t  Plane;  above 
thirty  years  of  age.  All  the  Erythraean*  swore  to  be  faithful  to 
Athens  and  the  annual  council  took  oath  not  to  revolt  or  to  encourage 
rebellion.  The  courts  of  the  city  retained  jurisdiction  in  ordinary 
capital  cases  as  well  as  in  lesser  crimes.  The  city  was  to  semi  sacri  - 
ficial  victims  to  the  Panathenaea;  ami  anv  Erythraean  who  t  hamed 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  was  to  haw  a  share  of  the  offering.  The 
relations  were  to  be  not  merely  political,  but  religious  and  social 
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Tin'  treatment  of  Ghalcis  was  somewhat  more  severe.  The  Kuboeans 
had  brought  Athens  into  great  danger  hv  revolting  at  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  and  had  wantonly  massacred  tin*  crew  of  an  Athenian  ship. 
'Fhe  worst  offenders,  including  the  knightlv  class  in  Gludeis,  were 
expelled,  and  their  lands  occupied  by  Athenian  colonists.  Tin*  Chah 
ciilians  were  treated  nearly  the  same  as  the  Krvthrueans;  they  were 
deprived,  however,  of  the  right  to  try  capital  cast's,  involving  dis¬ 
franchisement,  exile  or  death,  Such  oftVnees  had  to  he  brought  before 
the  Athenian  courts.  Other  states  were'  still  more  restricted  in  their 
jurisdiction,  The  Athenian  colony  planted  in  Histiaea  had  to  semi 
to  the  mother  city  all  casts  involving  more  than  ten  drachmas.1*8* 
Extent  of  the  imperial  jurisdiction.  Ground  has  been  taken  by 
some  modern  scholars  that  these  restrictions  applied  not  only  to  crimes 
but  also  to  civil  suits  trtwern  the*  members  of  the  allied  community. 
So  much,  however,  c  an  not  be  proved  by  the  sources.  Such  a  re¬ 
quirement,  too,  would  sc  nan  an  intoleratde  incubus  upon  business,  al¬ 
together  inconsonant  with  the  Athenian  aim  to  foster  prosperity 
throughout  her  empire,  t  Ipponents  of  the  Pericleau  policy  naturally 
exaggerated  the  interferem  r,  Even  on  the  most  favorable  interpre¬ 
tation,  however,  fhe  number  of  eases  brought  to  Athens  was  great. 
Am  citizen  of  an  allied  state  was  liable  to  appear  before  an  Athenian 
court  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  this  c  ircunWanee  tended  to  foster 
in  him  a  cringing  spirit,  “  He  L  compelled  to  behave  as  a  suppliant 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  gruq>  the*  hands  of  the  jurymen  as  they 
come*  in,  For  this  reason  the  allies  find  themselves  more  and  more  in 
the  position  of  slaves  to  the  Athenians,”  lrt  When  no  great  interest 
of  their  own  was  at  stake,  the  Athenian  jurors  were  impartial, 
Conscious  of  their  high  calling  as  imperial  judges  fhev  loved  and 
followed  justice*  for  its  own  sake,1*  On  the  common  ground  of 
Attic  law,  thev  met  the  allies  as  their  equals;  *’*  in  the  ease  of 
a  community  against  an  Athenian  official,  their  sympathies  gravitated 
inevitably  toward  the  former,  dims  it  was  that  the  majority  received 
better  justice  from  Athens  than  formerly  they  had  from  their  own  local 
courts:  tin*  masses  were  assured  protection  from  their  oligarchs.11* 
The  masters  of  the  empire  were  strict  in  collecting  tribute  and  severe 
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in  punishment  of  rebellion  but  gentle  in  their  treatment  of  the  loyal 
“  To  maintain  our  rights  against  equals*  to  be  politic  with  superiors 
and  moderate  toward  inferiors  is  the  way  of  safety." 

Imperial  weights,  measures,  and  coins.  For  commercial  reasons, 
and  quite  as  much  through  pride  in  their  imperial  rule,  the  Athenians 
forced  their  money  as  well  as  their  weights  and  measures,  upon  tin* 
allies,  whose  local  mints  were  restricted  to  small  denominations. 
For  Athens  and  the  islands  the  standard  was  still  silver;  and  the 
denomination  most  in  use  was  the  four-drachma  piece  (about  seventy- 
three  cents)  with  its  archaic  head  of  Athena  and  the  owl,  an  hornet 
though  inartistic  coin,  as  acceptable  throughout  tin*  civilized  world  as 
French  or  British  gold  is  today.  In  the  Anatolian  cities  the  standard 
was  the  electrum  stater,  usually  worth  twentv-tlve  silver  drachmas; 
for  coins  of  this  metal  were  essential  to  trade  with  the  interior  and 
the  Pontic  region.21  The  extension  of  Attic  weights,  measures*  and 
coins,  along  with  the  Attic  language  and  laws,  pointed  to  the  ultimate 
consolidation  of  the  empire  in  a  single  state,  This  end,  however, 
could  only  have  been  reached  through  the  long  continuance  of  the 
empire^ 

Lack  of  representation  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  Fit  - 
izenship  in  the  leading  city  no  ally  demanded,  so  far  as  we  know; 
and  had  it  been  offered,  few  perhaps  would  have  accepted,  In  far 
later  time  the  wholesale  extension  of  the  Roman  tram  hLr  to  the* 
Mediterranean  world  did  not  prove  an  unmixed  good,  die*  funda 
mental  defect  in  the  Athenian  imperial  system,  however,  is  Mtftu  tenth* 
obvious  to  us:  the  allies  were  given  no  hope  of  ever  acquiring  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  central  government,  but  were  eonvhued  that  Athens 
was  bent  on  forever  maintaining  her  place,  not  as  president,  but  as 
master.  Hence  the  political  leaders  of  the  allied  states,  with  sanely 
an  exception,  seized  every  opportunity  to  revolt.  It  was  thi*  weak  • 
ness,  accordingly,  that  made  the  system  short-lived.  As  was  formerly 
noticed,  however,  the  concentration  of  political  power  hi  the  leading 
city  was  due  to  the  allies  even  more  than  to  the  Athenian  ..  ‘ 

Colonization  of  the  empire*  The  policy  of  colonizing  vat  ant 
lands  of  the  empire  with  Athenians,  begun  by  Hmon,  umtitturd  tinder 
Pericles.  Particularly  the  authors  of  rebellion  were  expelled,  anti 

20  Thuc.  v.  111. 
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their  lands  occupied  by  Athenians.  Colonies  were  established  in 
Naxos,  Andros,  anti  Sinope  on  the  Blank  Sea  -anti  elsewhere. 
Hie  earlier  settlement  in  Chersonese  Pericles  enlarged  and  fortified. 
44  Bv  these  means  he  relieved  the  state  of  numerous  idle  agitators, 
assisted  the  ueedv*  and  overawed  the  allies  bv  placing  his  colonists 
near  them  to  wateli  their  behavior.”  ”;i  Under  his  administration  at 
least  six  thousand  ’Athenians  were  thus  disused  of.  The  members 
of  the  colon  v,  remaining  Athenian,  formed  a  self-governing  com¬ 
munity.  Relieved  of  service  in  the  arrnv,  they  performed  garrison 
dtitv.  The  allies  regarded  these  colonies  as  an  encroachment  upon 
their  territorv  and  a  menace  to  such  freedom  as  they  still  retained.* * 
Though  a  temporary  grievance,  the  colonial  policy  tended  to  Atticise 
the  allies  and  had  time  allowed,  would  have  served  as  a  powerful 
tailor  in  umsolidatmg  the  empire  into  a  single  state. 

Material  advantages  brought  by  the  empire,  Athens  brought 
to  tlnwe  subjects  the  blrwjmp  of  jr;u  e  and  protection,  Under  the 
aegk  of  a  powerful  navv  the  ships  of  her  humblest  ally  could  safely 
plough  the  sea  to  Egvpt  and  Tvre,  to  Pontus,  or  to  the  Pillars  of 
Herat  les,  Through  importations  the  luxuries  of  other  lands  became 
loinmon  itimforE,  ’Hu*  t hoh e  produets  ot  Italy  and  Sicily,  of 
<\pms  and  Egypt  and  India,  of  Pontus  and  Peloponnese  or  wher¬ 
ever  else  it  tnav  be,  are  all  swept  into  one  « enter*  through  the  sole 
means  of  the  maritime  empire,'""’  During  a  period  of  sixty-seven 
yearn  the  profound  quiet  was  disturbed  bv  no  invader  and  in  most 
state y  bv  no  domett  i»  war.  Skilled  industry  flourished;  farms  were 
well  stiu ked  ami  fields  welt  tilled;  ',tt  in  no  period  of  the  world's  his 
tore  has  this  region  developed  so  great  a  prosperity. 

The  feelings  of  the  allies,  l  Aider  dies*  *.  i  remittances  the  feelings 
of  tin*  allies  toward  Athene  mingled  good  with  ill.  It  was  a  griev¬ 
ance  to  earrv  their  4,w*  to  At  hen*,  and  cringe  like  suppliants  before 
the  common  men  who  composed  the  juries;  a  hardship  to  pay  the  an 
mini  tribute,  although  that  was  far  less  than  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  defending  themselves  however  ineffrt lively.  'they  fell  sorely, 
toil,  the  present e  of  Athenian  gaftTain,*^  and  they  < henshed  the  genii' 
tne  Hellenic  love  of  sovereign  independence  for  their  -titles.  Vet 
positive  antipathy  was  limited  hi  the  oh!  families  whom  the  empire 
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had  robbed  of  their  political  ascendancy  and  the  scheming  market¬ 
place  politicians  who  saw  in  revolt  their  way  to  leadership  in  their 
states.  The  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  paid  the  bulk  ot  tin* 
tribute,  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  economic  advantages  as¬ 
sured  them  by  Athenian  rule;  and  the  multitude  in  every  state  were 
loyal.  “  At  present,”  said  a  speaker  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  M  the 
popular  party  are  everywhere  our  friends;  they  either  do  not  join  with 
the  oligarchs,  or  if  compelled  to  do  so,  thev  are  alwav>  rendv  to 
turn  against  the  authors  of  the  revolt;  hence  in  going  to  war  with  a 
rebellious  state,  you  have  the  multitude  on  your  side.”  **  f\irado\i 
cal  as  at  first  view  it  may  seem,  the  empire,  if  we  reckon  by  majori* 
ties,  was  a  more  voluntary  system  than  had  been  the  coufedeno  v ; 
it  had  become  an  organization,  not  only  for  protection  from  foreign 
enemies,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  democracy. 

The  anti-imperialists  (Little  Athenians),  The  imperial  aims 
of  Pericles  roused  opposition  at  Athens.  'The  bauKhmeut  of  ( dm«»u 
had  disorganized  the  conservatives  but  after  the  peace  with  iVrda, 
his  kinsman  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  gathered  up  the  remnants 
of  the  party  with  a  view  to  cheeking  the  schemes  of  lVri«  lev  "  He 
did  not  allow  the  notables  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  people  in  the 
public  assembly,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  so  that  their  dignity 
was  lost  in  the  masses;  but  he  collected  them  into  a  separate  bod\ , 
and  by  thus  concentrating  their  strength  was  able  to  u  a*  it  to  *  ounter 
balance  that  of  the  other  party.”  *H  Though  undtdinguidied  in  war, 
he  was  a  better  orator  than  Oimon  and  a  far  more  expert  politician. 
He  charged  against  Pericles  the  negotiations  with  Perda  a  ;  trailumit . 
to  Hellas,  the  tyranny  over  the  allies,  the  transfer  of  the  treason  to 
Athens  and  its  use  in  decking  out  the  city  like  a  vain  woman,  IIL 

party  began  to  call  Pericles  a  New  Peisisfratus  and  to  denounce  him 

as  a  real  tyrant.  One  of  the  comic  poets  asserted  that  the  Athenians 
delivered  into  his  hands:  — 

The  tribute  from  the  towns,  the  towns  themselves 
The  city-walls,  to  build  nr  destroy, 

The  right  of  making  either  jtrao*  or  urn, 

And  all  the  wealth  and  produce*  of  the  land  v:‘* 

When,  however,  the  conservatives  appealed  to  nstrac  inm*  they  were 

27  Time.  m.  47;  cf.  iv.  m;  viii,  9  64;  M,  Civ,  p,  fOW  m'mmht 

28  Hut,  Per.  It;  cf.  8,  U;  Artot.  Coml,  Ath.  28;  AmlmUmu  Pin;  I  u  ,tX  Hu 

Iochorus,  op.  at.  S99.  95. 
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rebuked  bv  the  banishment  of  their  leader,  and  again  were  utterly 
disorganized.  Ferities  was  therefore  left  unimpeded  in  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  empire.*3*' 

The  revolt  of  Samos,  440-30.  It  was  still  no  easy  task  to  hold 
the  empire  together,  Shortly  after  this  ostraeism  trouble  came  from 
Samos,  the  state  whieh  had  been  among  the  first  to  enter  tin*  Coaled 
entry  and  whieh  laid  most  strenuously  upheld  the  Athenian  power. 
It  hail  gone  to  war  with  Miletus  over  the  possession  of  Prietuv  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Miletus  was  depen¬ 
dent,  The  latter  romplained  to  Athens  and  Samos  refused  arbitra¬ 
tion*  but  revolted  under  the  instigation  of  the  oligarchs.  The  Per¬ 
sians  offered  the  aid  of  a  Phoenician  tleet ;  Byzantium  revolted  in 
sympathy;  the  evidence  of  the  empire  eame  into  extreme  peril  But 
the  Athenians  met  the  crisis  with  extraordinary  promptness.  Pericles 
besieged  the  island,  bringing  newly  invented  siege  engines  to  bear 
upon  the  walls.  After  nine  months  it  surrendered,  and  received  the 
punishment  turmeric  meted  out  to  Naxos  anti  Thasos,  The  empire 
emerged  from  the  crisis  more  stronglv  cemented  than  before,  The 
slain  were  given  a  magnificent  funeral;  and  as  Pericles  descended 
from  the  speaker's  stand  after  delivering  the  eulogy  on  the  dead,  the 
women  of  Athens  crowned  him  with  wreaths  and  ribbons  like  a  vic¬ 
torious  athlete,  so  highh  did  the)  value  his  servo  e  in  that  momentous 
campaign/11 

The  Black  sea  region.  The  happv  issue  of  this  trouble  left 
Ferities  free  to  extend  the  prestige  and  power  of  Athens  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Pontus.  Sailing  thither  with  a  large,  splendidly  equipped 
tleet,  In4  awakened  in  the  native  primes  a  feeling  of  respect  for  Athens 
and  won  to  her  the  allegiance  of  several  Greek  cities  in  that  region, 
whoa*  names  appear  thereafter  in  the  tints  of  contributory  states. 
On  the  south  shore  he  planted  Athenian  utloiiies.  Doubtless,  how¬ 
ever,  the  itiicf  obiet t  was  to  promote  tinker  relations  with  a  region 
on  width  Athens  depended  more  and  more  for  supplies  for  wheat 
and  ft  sip  for  ship  timber,  metals,  dyes,  hides,  slaves  and  other  com  * 
totalities,  Not  merely  the  products  of  the  sea  and  its  roads  were  thus 
brought  hi  Athens  and  her  neighbors  but  also  those  of  the  distant 
interior;  for  from  Olhia  on  the  northern  Pontic  shore  extended  a  great 
caravan  route  northeastward  to  the  Cral  mountains  and  thence  toward 
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the  rising  sun  through  central  Asia  to  tin*  borders  of  China.  From 
these  regions  were  imported  furs,  drugs,  and  gold/,; 

The  founding  of  Thurii,  446.  Still  earlier,  IVrieUs,  following 
the  path  marked  out  by  Themistodes,  and  adding  pot  it  u  al  to  <  um 
mercial  relations  with  the  West,  had  begun  to  Minima  t  alliances  with 
the  states  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia.  Great  expectation^*  centred 
in  the  colony  of  Thurii  sent  out  In*  him  to  the  territory  uf  Syhuris, 
a  city  which  had  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  men  of  Croton,  The 
country  was  marvellously  fertile,  and  Pericles  mav  well  have  hoped 
to  make  the  new  city  the  great  commercial  depot  of  Athens  in  the 
West.  In  composition,  however,  Thurii  was  a  pan  Helium  fournh 
tion,  to  which  the  Peloponnesian  states,  as  well  as  tlum*  of  tin*  A  then* 
ian  empire,  contributed  settlers.  Here,  in  fact,  wan  a  m  heme  of 
Pericles  by  which  he  hoped  to  coin  Hellenic  acknowledgment  of  the 
leadership  of  Athens. 

A  model  city.  Thurii  was  to  be  in  even*  mum*  ,1  modern  *  by, 
Hippodamus,  a  famous  civil  engineer  from  Miletus,  laid  it  out  in 
broad,  straight  streets,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles  Us 
laws  u  were  compiled  by  the  sage  Protagoras,  who  collet  ted  what  was 
best  in  those  of  ancient  Lorn,  of  the  various  Club  tdun  *  ttie*.  of  the 
cities  of  Pelopormese  and  Crete,  and  itnally  of  Atlten  C*  Among 
these  laws  was  a  most  enlightened  provision  tor  the  *  umpisL-orv  rdu 
cation  of  children  in  schools  supported  l»v  the  static  Ho  tar  a-  we 
know,  this  was  the  first  body  of  law*  that  rented  upon  a  bad**  Plunder 
tlfan  the  customs  and  ideas  of  a  single  state;  this  damn  ter  nude  it 
the  germ  of  the  “law  of  nations,"  and  of  the  “  natural  law  M  after¬ 
ward  developed  by  the  Romans,  The  cultural  dgmtiramr  of  the 
colony,  therefore,  was  extraordinary.  The  non  Athenian  element, 
however,  dominated;  and  as  the  antipathv  between  Pelopunmwv 
and  Athens,  between  Dorians  and  Iordans,  grew*  (utter,  the  t  ototiv 
was  not  only  lost  to  its  mother-city  but  suffered  grievoudv  from  i  tvtl 
strife.  Furthermore,  the  political  complication*  of  Athen »  with  the 
West  led  ultimately  to  her  interference  in  Sit  Ilian  affairs  and  fit  a 
disaster  of  which  the  Pericleait  Hellenes  con  til  not  have  even 
dreamed.*™ 


IMut,  Ptr,  CO;  licit,  iv.  41,  <>,  Mryn*  oVu/i  *!  Jit  III  it*#,  »  «,*t  h>H,  -wt  >J  u4- 
ttmu  ( ohmira  at  SinojH*  ;tt»I  Anunto;  IMut  iVr  |  i*  i r  - 

A1m>  AjHtjintM  <m  th<*  I'mjKmth;  PM,  41  V  ?,i  *’  \ar 

a.*4  Treaty  with  #1,4;  ft*  I  p  m  ,v  fc  hi  |»*mJ  i»  v  1  i>  s»  |o 

m  20;  Scula,  n«».  57,  With  Khruittm  it«<!  I  ^4t*mc  in  %  tl$»U  *mt  flat  ?m  *1  f  ,  ,  4*, 
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THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES 
(II)  THE  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY 

Democracy  the  correlate  of  Imperialism*  A  necessary  correlate 
of  the  foreign  and  imperial  poliev  of  Athene  during  this  age  was 
that  her  government  should  continue  its  progress  toward  absolute 
democracy;  for  it  was  the  masses  who  were  ihietlv  interested  in  the 
plunder  of  conquest,  the  extension  of  the  empire,  ami  tin4  coin  etif ra¬ 
tion  of  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  MturR 

The  popular  assembly  (ecclesia).  The  essential  in-aitutiim  of 
government  was  the  popular  assemble,  embracing  thcoivth  allv  and 
potentially  all  adult  male  citizens,  pnuthaltv  all  with  tin4  leisure 
and  inclination  to  attend.1  The  government  did  not  as  vet  jay 
for  attendance;  hence  the  masses  were  present  but  rarelv,  on  mcc 
sions  of  especial  interest  or  excitement*  During  tin*  iVloj >osineNun 
war  the  number  seldom  readied  five  thousand  and  mu  g  usually  have 
been  far  smaller,  though  tin*  patriot  considered  it  Ins  dutv  to  be 
present  and  to  take  an  interest  in  public  album,  One  minplatus:  -  • 

Never  in  my  lifetime,  mm  or  hey, 

Was  I  so  vexed  an  at  this  prevail  moment ; 

To  see  the  ITyx,  at  this  time  of  the  m*o innp. 

Quite  empty,  when  the  Asvanfily  should  he  full 

Functions  of  the  assembly*  Emm  the  time  of  iVrides  there 
were  four  stated  meetings  every  prytanv,  besides  extraordinary  ■  .<***• 
sions*  Certain  stated  meetings  were  for  -pm  ial  purposes,  The  ftrd 
assemblv  in  each  prytanv  reviewed  the  conduit  of  mauidcatea  ho, 
pending  from  office  any  one  accused  of  malversation  and  handing  him 
over  to  a  popular  court  for  trial.  This  wan  an  extreme  %vr  of  the 
principle  of  the  u  recall11  In  cane  of  atquitfal  tie  manned  ltd  of 
fiee.  Under  these  circumstances  the  magidiatem  deprived  of  all  in 
dependence,  were  limited  strictly  to  exec  tiling  tin*  will  of  ttir 
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lily.  The  same  meeting  considered  the  grain  supply  and  the  defence 
of  tile  country.  "  The  second  assemble  of  the  prytanv  is  assigned 
to  suppliants;  and  at  this  meeting  anv  one  is  free,  on  depositing  the 
suppliant's  olive  brain  h,  to  speak  to  the  people  on  any  matter, 
public  or  private.  ’The  two  other  meetings  are  occupied  with  the 
remaining  subjects;  and  the  laws  require  them  to  deal  with  three 
questions  tonne*  ted  with  religion*  three  relating  to  heralds  anti  enn 
lassies*  and  three  tin  molar  subjects."  1 

Restricted  by  the  laws  and  by  the  Five  Hundred;  experience 
and  self-restraint.  11a*  principle  was  accepted  that  not  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  the  lawn  governed.  Cnder  the  statutes  of  the  fathers  the 
assembly  deliberated  on  the  question  proposal  and  all  had  a  right  to 
speak*  whether  ufth em  or  private  persons.  The  measures  were  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Five  Hundred,  generally  on  the  advice  of  a  hauling 
stateqinin;  ami  die  people  dettded.  **  If  few  of  us  an*  originators,1’ 
sa\s  IVrn  ie*».  M  we  an*  all  sound  judges  of  a  policy."1  Aristotle 
explains  *'  Am  member  of  the  assembly  taken  separately  is  cer- 
tainh  inferior  to  tin*  wtw  mam  1'he  state,  however,  is  made  up  of 
many  tndh  tdttal  q  and  as  a  fra-4  to  who  It  all  the  guests  contribute 
F  better  than  a  banquet  furtiFlied  bv  one  man,  so  the  multitude  is  a 
better  judge  of  mam  thing*  than  an  individual/’  ’  Excepting  wlien 
the  people  were  violently  moved  bv  fear,  hatred,  or  other  like  pas¬ 
sion,  the  prim  ipU*  here  cimin  iated  undoubtedly  held  true,  especially 
in  a  both  u|  men  more  rxperwm rd  in  publn  affairs,  and  more  up 
prmafhe  ot  tin  ir  re-.pon  ubtlih ,  than  tould  be  anv  equally  large 
gathering  ot  *  iti/cia  in  a  undent  state. 

The  council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  theory  that,  under  the  laws, 
tin*  people  them  elves  were  overeigu  that  u  the  whole  folk  year  hy 
year,  in  parifv  ot  .en it e,  i ,  mir  kttig/M‘  * oitld  not  hr  put  into  strut 
pnu  iu  »\  The  initial  admin!  Iratitm  had  to  he  trusted  mainly  to 
a  smaller,  more  w  ir  Id  v  bo*!\  the  <  oum  it  of  Five  Hundred,  or 
gantaed  in  tm  groups  of  M  tdreuiui,"  as  previously  explained/*  These 
groups  served  in  r< Nation  :m  *  ommittew*  for  governmental  eontrol 
ami  for  initiating  draws  nfhntiug  the  adminFtrafiom  Much  of 
the  suprrvFiit  v  power,  formerly  wielded  hy  the  Areopagites*  was 
transferred  to  this  unim  it,  4f»  h  It  examined,  auordtngly.  the  fitness 

;  \iiil  *  Mh  H 
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of  candidates  for  office,  arranged  for  their  election  or  sortition,  ami 
cooperated  with  them  in  most  of  their  duties.  It  kept  a  stria  watch 
over  them  — especially  over  those  who  handled  numev,  permitting 
no  money  to  he  received  or  disbursed  apart  from  it*  supervision.  tor 
a  time  it  had  full  power  to  punish  for  misuse  of  office.  Furthermore 
the  council  superintended  the  construction,  repair  and  preservation 
of  triremes,  or  other  vessels  oi  war,  and  of  publh  buildings,  in • 
speeteti  the  horses  belonging  to  the  state,  revised  tin*  ILt  of  the  caw 
alry7  and  attended  to  a  great  multitude  of  other  duties/'  Use  mo*t 
noteworthy  of  its  administrative  functions,  inherited  from  the  count  it 
of  the  Areopagus,  was  its  guardianship  of  the  um  .titutitm,  involving 
the  right  of  exercising  in  crises  the  power  of  lib*  and  death  over 
both  officials  and  private  citizens.**  Far  from  giving  rein  to  Incnsr 
and  lawlessness,  the  IVrielean  democrat v  4crtth  niton  id  the  moral 
discipline  to  which  the  people  hud  grown  au  it  United  under  arLto 
cratie  rule. 

The  popular  supreme  court  (hdiaeab  <  m  one  Lie  the  as 
sembly  was  cheeked  bv  the  Five  Hundred,  a>  tt  bunted  to  the 
program  drawn  up  bv  the  prUaftcL,  tin  another  m le  it **  .elsoit  Was 
as  effectually  eontrolled  bv  the  ht-liaca  t  popular  Mfittip  i  he  germ 
of  this  institution  had  existed  from  the  time  oi  Solon ;  hut  the  ab 
sence  of  pav  for  service,  rein  ton  mg  the  gmm  il  an  .n*  utn  pint  of 
the  constitution,  had  established  the  w»  II  to  do  m  vuttnd  tontiol 
Originally  it  was  a  court  of  appeal  ftoin  the  d*-»  1  n»n ,  *n  tbr  an  holt-., 
who  were  men  of  experience  and  abtltfn  *  la*  -eu  tor  tlicis  »f«atal  tit 
ness  from  the  two  wealthiest  <hnao.  The  «fe*  line  oi  die  an  lion 4dp, 
especially  through  the  introdtn  tion  of  million  3 nr  hibng  tin*  *4ti*  e, 
together  with  the  general  progre-**  of  drfsto?  i\n  m  tonlnstuib  to 
(Teased  the  important  of  tin*  juror-.  I  he  aw  of  fVinL  further 
democratized  the  arrhoitditp  bv  opening  if  to  the  tr 1  ’  Hvtiic 

forth  any  respectable  citizen,  above  the  then*  <  mtut- ,  learner  mean 
his  ability,  was  eligible,  Jieeau  e  of  their  Ink  oi  tune. Ldg**  of  tlir 
law  and  their  general  medio*  ritv,  tlic  an  tarn  *  *  mold  in#  louver  4*  t  as 
judges,  but  became  mere  ilcrtn,  with  the  tontine  dutv  of  preparing 
rases  for  trial,  and  with  a  nominal  preddeu*  v  of  the  pom  a,»  will  he 
explained  below, 

n  1C  m  f.  Arint.  Cm^t  Aik  U  V 
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Democrat iaiat ion  of  the  law  courts  (dicasteria).  Meanwhile 

with  the  gathering  of  the  people  into  the  citv  the  attendance  an  the 
juries  naturally  iiu  reused.  Finally  after  tlu*  overthrow  of  the  council 
of  the  Areopagus  4a.?,  in  tin*  same  year  Pericles  carrud  a  measure  fur 
the  pavnu*uf  of  jurors  prubnbh  at  the  rati'  of  two  ohuls  a  day.  This 
act  i  ompletelv  deltas  rati/ed  the  institution,  as  it  enabled  the  poorest 
to  attend  reguhtrh  and  in  l  a  rue  numbers,1 1 

The  introduction  ot  puv  should  not  be  too  hastily  branded  as  an 
encouragement  to  idleness;  tor  the  able  in  died  generally  preferred 
more  remunerative  and  Ic.vi  toniming  employment,  The  typical 
juror  \vm«  an  old  mam  whose  day  .  of  manual  labor  were  past.  He  had 
served  tin*  4 ate  a  *  a  hopltte  or  oarsman,  and  was  now  drawing  his 
juror’s  fee  in  lieu  fit'  a  pendon,  for  which  however  he  had  to  sit 
judging  (U\  bv  da\  from  earlv  morn  till  night,  Munv  luul  eountry 
homes  near  Athene  and  in  a  * onus l v  of  Aristophanes  we  see  them 
h*d ore  da\ break  trudging,  Ititfrot  in  hand,  along  the  road  to  tlu* 
4  itv,  to  be  at  * uiirf  nil  timed  ' 

Organization  of  the  courts;  reasons  for  the  largo  juries. 
There  wen*  mm  -a\  ttmu  and  juror,,  drawn  annually  by  lob  six 
hundred  tioin  ca*  h  tribe*  Appth  aut  -  for  the  service  had  to  he 

Athenian**  in  the  lu!i  ever*  be  o!  their  rights  and  at  tea 4  thirty  years 
of  age,  At  the  beginning  <»t  the  V‘*ar  they  were  put  under  oath  to 
give  their  dr*  id  on  *  a* * aiding  to  law ,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
nneriflg  t i I » J|  *  ;nr,  a* «  noting  to  their  be >4  judgment  and  <  ouscieuce. 
Normally  they  vuue  divided  into  juiies  of  live  hundred  ami  one, 
though  we  o*  t  adotudH  lieir  of  ■  mailer  and  larger  panels,  As  the 
ilnidoii  wui  bv  majority  voir,  the  odd  number  was  to  prevent  a  tie, 
The  ntfiHf  obuntn*  gfuimd  tor  th*’  large  jury  was  to  make  bribery 
diftuull,  Newrthrlr*. »  toward  tin*  end  of  the  tenturv  tin*  mist hief 
crept  lit,  whereupon  tin*  Athenian  «  devised  a  tomplicafed  svdem  of 
t  hoobng  juioi  e  md  oi  a  *  agnmg  them  to  the  several  earns,  with  the 
remit  that  a  man  *  ould  not  as  main  on  what  one  hr  was  hi  sit  till 
he  had  entrust  fltr  «  oiirt  room.  TbG  pmattttoti  substantially  dim- 
mated  bribfiwd5  1  lie  large  number,  furthermore,  wan  to  provide 
agatitd  intimidation  The  girat  noble »  felt  themselves  above  the 
lawn  amt  would  have  ridden  rough  died  over  a  jury  of  the  modern 
tvpr  but  dared  tM  ♦ooirttift  m  numerous  an  assembly  of  eiti/wns, 

it  au«i  min  it  u  i.  t,*?i  *■ 
mi  i  i,  i*  'ii  r  iii.ft  -a  ft  u 
ut  um  » nis  \*  \  m 
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The  Athenians  felt,  too,  that  no  smaller  number  could  adequately 
represent  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  whole  people,  who,  if  democ¬ 
racy  was  to  be  more  than  a  pretense,  must  needs  exercise  judicial  as 
well  as  legislative  and  executive  functions.  Pleaders  addressed  the 
jurors  as  citizens  and  democrats,  and  in  truth  the  courts  were  the 
stronghold  of  popular  government.  To  these  considerations  of  the 
Athenians  themselves  we  may  add  the  fact,  important  in  cultural  his¬ 
tory,  that  these  large  gatherings  of  men  of  inherent  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,  who  in  the  assembly,  the  theatre,  and  the  public  festivals  had 
nursed  their  taste  in  beautiful  prose  and  verse,  made  possible  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  judicial  oratory  of  universal  and  eternal  literary  value. 

These  positive  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  defects.  A 
large  audience  is  more  subject  to  passion  than  a  small  group  of  men. 
An  Athenian  jury  was  often  moved  by  political  feeling;  and  especially 
when  the  accused  was  known  to  entertain  anti-popular  sentiments,  he 
was  less  certain  to  obtain  justice.  This  defect,  however,  was  but 
relative;  the  courts  as  constituted  undoubtedly  dispensed  fair  judg¬ 
ments  to  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  citizens  than  would  have  been 
possible  under  any  other  arrangement.  From  the  juristic  point  of 
view  the  system  was  defective  in  that  it  admitted  neither  of  judges  nor 
of  a  lawyer  class.  The  court  was  a  jury  without  a  judge  —  under  a 
mere  chairman  who  possessed  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  right  to 
interpret  the  law  or  to  guide  the  proceedings.  Every  man  had  to  plead 
case.  He  might  in  need  have  recourse  to  a  professional 
rhetorician,  who  had  a  smattering  of  legal  knowledge,  and  who,  for  a 
fee,  would  write  his  speech  for  him.  Under  these  rirrnmstanw 
there_was  _„no  such  ,  thing  as  case  law  or  precedent.  Hence  Tliere 
c«g^Jjfi-no_consisteBjy.in..the  decisions.  Atticlaw  was  simpler  than 
is  that  of  any  modern  state;  and  it  was  assumed  that  every  citizen  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  code  —  but  in  vain.  The  jurors  were 
disposed  to  pay  little  heed  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  estimate  in¬ 
stead  the  character  of  the  accused  and  his  value  to  the  state.  Has 
he  served  the  community  well,  they  asked,  and  if  acquitted  will  he 
continue  to  render  good  service?  However  childish  it  may  seem  to 
us,  this  attitude  of  mind  had  its  advantages  in  a  small  community, 
in  which  the  jurors  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  litigants. 

It  has  been  urged,  too,  by  modem  critics  that  the  system  fostered 
in  the  Athenians  a  litigious  spirit  and  a  quarrelsomeness  which  shows 
itself  even  in  the  drama.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  an  institution 
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suited  to  the  Athenian  temperament;  and  the  typical  old  juror 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work.  In  Aristophanes’  Wasps,  when 
^  certain  grown-up  son  had  confined  his  father  at  home  behind 
oolts  a.nd  bars,  a  slave  of  the  household  gives  the  following  reason  for 
"this  severe  discipline:  — 

He  is  a  law-court  lover,  no  man  like  him.  1 

Judging  is  what  he  dotes  on,  and  he  weeps 
Unless  he  sits  on  the  front  bench  of  all. 

At  night  he  gets  no  sleep,  no,  not  one  grain; 

Or  if  he  doze  the  tiniest  speck,  his  soul 
Flutters  in  dreams  about  the  water-clock.  .  .  . 

The  cock  which  crew  from  eventide,  he  said, 

Was  tampered  with,  he  knew,  to  call  him  late, 

Bribed  by  officials  whose  accounts  were  due. 

Supper  scarce  done,  he  clamors  for  his  shoes, 

Hurries  ere  daybreak  to  the  Court,  and  sleeps 
Stuck  like  a  limpet  to  the  doorpost  there.  .  .  . 

Such  is  his  frenzy,  and  the  more  you  chide  him 
The  more  he  judges;  so  with  bolts  and  bars 
We  guard  him  straitly  that  he  stir  not  out.14 

Tie  process  of  legislation.  In  the  time  of  Pericles  laws  were 
c: oxrrncL only  drawn  uj^fejLspecial  committees  appointed  by  the  assembly. 
Time:  draft  of  such  a  law  was  reported  to  the  Five  Hundred,  who 
brought  it  before  the  assembly  for  confirmation.  Shortly  after  Pericles 
the  following  process  was  adopted.  In  the  first  prytany  of  every 
year  the  thesmothetae  brought  the  laws  under  review  before  the  as¬ 
sembly:  first  those  relating  to  the  Five  Hundred;  then  the  general 
statutes;  next  those  dealing  with  the  nine  archons;  tand  lastly  with 
the  other  magistrates.  On  this  occasion  any  citizen  could  propose  a 
new  law  and  the  repeal  of  the  corresponding  old  one.  Sufficient 
notice  was  given  of  such  proposals  by  repeated  readings  in  assembly 
and  by  posting  near  the  market-place.  In  the  fourth  session  of  the 
same  ■prytany  the  assembly  provided  for  the  pay  of  a  special  body  of 
Jurors,  termed  nomothetae — u  legislators  ” — who  were  to  pass  upon 
the  bills  brought  before  them.  The  number  of  nomothetae  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  The  proceedings  before  their  body  took 
■the  form  of  a  trial,  in  which  the  proposer  of  the  new  measure  prose¬ 
cuted  the  existing  law  which  he  wished  to  repeal.  It  was  de¬ 
fended  by  advocates  appointed  by  the  assembly.  Then,  without 

14  7T-  Civ.  p.  211  f.  (Aristoph.  Wasps,  88  ff.).  Jury  system  in  general;  Arist  Const.  Ath. 
S7y  <33—9  ;  also  references  in  Gilbert,  Const.  Anttq.  376  ff.  The  chief  source  is  the  judicial 
oratory,  represented  by  Antiphon,  Lysias,  Isaeus,  Demosthenes,  and  others. 
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taking  part  in  the  debate,  the  nomothotao  proceeded  to  vote.  In  (‘use 
of  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill,  it  became  therehv  a  la\v»u 

Safeguards  of  the  process;  laws  contrasted  with  decrees.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  legislation  was  possible  but  once  a  Year  and  was 
surrounded  with  most  careful  safeguards.  By  committing  it  to  a 
limited  number  of  mature  citizens  bound  by  oath,  the  Athenians  kept 
it  from  the  storms  of  politics.  It  is  a  remarkable  tact,  too,  that  the 
initiative  only  was  vested  in  the  assemble,  whereas  the  deliberation 
and  the  vote  belonged  to  a  jury  —  that  in  other  words,  the  bgidattve 
function  was  not  differentiated  from  the  judicial.  The  arts  here 
under  consideration  were  strictly  laws  *  lumuii  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  and  permanent  things  of  government.  Him  niv  to  be 
distinguished  from  decrees  —  /w/d/ixwub/  •  widt  h  had  to  do  with 
the  current  administration.  A  decree  ot  the  count  il  alone  held  gmd 
for  the  official  year;  but  if  approved  by  the  people,  it  was  valid  till 
repealed. 

The  writ  against  illegality  (graphe  paranomon).  Another 
function  of  the  courts  was  the  protection  of  the  *  onstitution.  The 
downfall  of  the  eouneil  of  the  Areopagus  ivmuwd  tin*  hi  4  coiiM-rvutiw 
check  upon  the  government.  In  the  judgment  of  Ephiaifes  the  peo 
pie  were  no  longer  children  in  polities  but  had  readied  a  maturity  of 
experience  that  made  them  capable  of  protecting  their  own  govern 
ment  without  the  aid  of  anv  form  of  paternal! -m  The'  definite  in 
strument  in  their  hand  for  this  purpose  was  the  "  writ  against  illegal 
ityT  Under  this  procedure  any  citizen  could  stop  deliberation  on 
any  subject  in  the  assembly  bv  declaring  under  oath  bis  intention  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  proposal  before  a  popular  *  ourt.  It  \u  -  in 
eumbent  upon  him,  accordingly,  to  prosecute  the  proposer  of  the  de» 
eree  or  law.  If  convicted,  the  accused  was  liable  to  a  heavy  line,  to 
disfranchisement,  or  even  to  death.  The  progenitor,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  vote'*  \u  *  punLhahle 
with  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  disqualified  from  bringing 
further  prosecutions,  This  precaution  was  taken  against  ill  founded 
or  malicious  accusations.  Originally  tin*  writ  win  applied  only  to 
actual  illegality,  but  in  time  politicians  began  to  use  it  against  anv 
proposals  which  they  could  represent  as  detrimental  to  the  com 

is  ’Refwnce  to  a  legislative*  committed  in  tin*  Itw  f«*  t  tounduM  lino;  Hum  out  Hill,  no 
41.  15.  Annual  revision  of  laws;  Nminn  in  Iirwmft*  Is »»•<>,  '*»  »  «  olt  Muonvoif  m 

Lt'bt,  NomothHac;  llmtoitti,  Imwr,  ,\7,  O  f  ;  sy,  o  q  MrJ  *0,  IMlux 

I’iii.  III.  Mrst  known  appointment  of  nornotho.u*  m  411;  'Unit,  vdi.  **t  4 

’<1  Examples  of  dmwi;  //.  Cm,  nos,  CK  71  t. 
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munity.  Statesmen  then  found  in  it  a  weapon  for  assailing  one  an¬ 
other.  As  a  milder  and  less  dangerous  instrument  of  political  war¬ 
fare,  it  superseded  ostracism.17 

Ordinary  cases  at  law.  The  great  majority  of  cases  before  the 
courts,  however,  were_ofthe„  ordinarycivil  and  criminal  types.  Juris¬ 
diction  in . homicide  still  remained  with  the  Areopagites  and  the 

Ephetae.  The  jrchon,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  suit,  prepared 
the  case  for  trial,  writing  out  and  placing  under  seal  the  statements 
of  plaintiff  and ,  defendant  and  the  testimonies  of  witnesses.  The 
same  authority  presided  over  the  court  that  tried  the  case.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  were  present,  not  to  be  cross-questioned,  but  merely  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  testimony.  The  jurors,  not. the  chaixmanr  had  a_right 
to  interrupt  a  speaker  it. he  digressed  or  spoke  obscurely;  and  each 
party  to  the  trial  could  interrogate  the  other  and  require  ^an.  answer. 

After  the  proceedings  and  testimonies  were  given,  the  jurors  with¬ 
out  deliberation  proceeded  to  vote  by  secret  ballot.  A  condemned 
man  was  executed  without  delay.18 

The  judicial  system  applied  to  the  allies.  The  extension  of 
Athenian  jurisdiction  over  the  allies  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
judicial  business  at  Athens  and  necessitated  a  multiplication  of  the 
courts.  Although  many  juries  were  engaged  simultaneously  in  hear¬ 
ing  suits  throughout  the  year,  except  on  assembly  days  and  festivals, 
cases  awaiting  trial  accumulated,  to  the  injury  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  While  grumbling  at  delays,  the  allies  made  no  complaint  of 
corruption,  or  favoritism.  Though  far  from  ideal  the  system  secured 
to  the  masses  a  large  degree  of  justice,  and  contributed  to  civilization 
a  treasure  of  eloquence.19 

The  magistrates.  The  spirit  of  democracy  found  expression, 
too,  in  the  multiplication  of  officials  till  the  number  became  enormous. 
Aristotle  reckons  seven  hundred  at  home  and  a  number  unknown 
to  us,  but  doubtless  large,  for  the  empire.  They  usually  served  in 
boards,  normally  of  ten.  Most  of  them  were  filled  annually  by  lot, 
without  the  privilege  of  reappointment,  on  the  theory  that  all  citizens 
above  the  thetes  were  competent  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  were  equally  entitled  to  a  share  in  it.  Offices  requiring  spe- 

17  Arist.  Const.  Ath.  29,  4;  59.  1.  The  most  famous  case  in  Aeschines,  Against  Ctesiphon 

and  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown.  See  also  Demosth.  Timoc.  33  f.,  154;  Aristocr.  14,  18; 
Hypereid.  Eux .  6;  Athen.  x.  73;  Plut.  X  Or  at.  836  a.  ^ 

18  Areopagus  and  Ephetae;  p.  108  f.  Heliastic  courts;  for  references  see  Gilbert,  Const. 
Antiq.  391  ff. 

19  P.  347,  432-7, 
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cial  qualifications —  particularly  military  • . -  wrsv  de<  the  ;»ui 

could  be  indefinitely  reflated.  Jtl 

The  generals  (strategi).  Since  the  mod  « mammon  il  4.  t  «f 
487-6  the  generals  were  the  highest  mmxmt'e  Huy  m*  rnth 
commandeer  the  army  and  navv  but  embraod  ume,  of  flw  sum  lions 
falling  in  a  modern  state  to  tin*  Mim*tn  er  CnWt  How  kept 
informed  on  foreign  affairs,  conduit*  d  nemnmmr  ,  m »♦  otltmit^ 
provided  fur,  anti  requested  the  pntuoeh  to  1  4II  u)  o*  mmo  *d  llie 
assembly  in  order  to  intruluo*  bmd  :n  mtda  *  odm  ^  I  In  \  attended 
to  the  defences  of  the  uiuntr*  ami  the  popo  Omu  .  M  w  o-  ITe 

assembly  could  leave  all  equal  or  rotifer  tlir  eTTam  upon 

one,  or  appoint  one  or  more  uf  tin*  bmrd  to  ■  o  d  Turn ,  lake 
other  officials  the  general*  were  ntMea  to  doom»*n  m  {  trod  for 
maladministration*  The  beard  had  *»»  k*v;»  r*  u.mh  wdu  ifv  a  *vm 
bly>  and  the  member  who  moiled  a*  nr  ma  eel  a,  q  an  m  to, a  tfahh 

tmk  the  lead  of  Ids  <  uUemtue >  it  *  »*mm  h  do  .  m>  Unm  tbq 

Perit les  governed  tlniiitg  a  great  put  m  T  >  o  Oeo  11 

i  Anv  Athenian,  whether  an  offm  r  or  1  pm  u  >  m  ’  n  ;To  mt4e§ 

took  to  guide  the  |  Mill*  V  ot  tile  ‘-tali  ll  el  *o  1  *o  ,  p  or  f  u*  i/Jlt  of 

responsibility  lliatl  turn  bsn  t:e**‘  .  un  m  -ee  ;  d  .  ?  nr  e  am 
of  government.  Hr  m >  ‘-.e.  non  umeT  #b  ' o  ,p  uh%i  , 

cobblers,  eofipeiMnith  n  fern  tea  .»*»  *,  ice  V  ft  ,  -.1  '  nee,-,  s  »mdd 

not  be  expected  to  tia%e  the  om-  a  „a,nu?  m*  >,  u'}  Pi,,  4‘fmb  pf 
poiit y,  eqaa iully  iu  tWmu  teLUnmo,  do*  no  ,dq  T  pe  V'"** vl  ***  3 
select  bodv  of  |rti!4i«  mm.  >u*h  tor  intone  mbs  Ibovn  m-.aI-  m  i 
modern  parliament  1  he  don»#  m-  w  .  <ed;i- cb ,  hut  m  ptoe 
gre liter  trust  in  it*  udvi  o  ,  m*  I  e  erne  m  dr  en  ,  p  M  in-odoly 
The  statesman  ivoym/rd  tin*  <  *  n-htiat  !  *  o-  bn-,  h  1.  |r  bn* 
enterprise  failed.  fir  ttc-  tuUe  p,  -v  ,  pom  asm  m  I,  de 
onved  the  peojile,  41  When  pj,  p  k4  *  -t  so-  q  ad.,  '  ^q  mi 
orator  in  the  ;e^embh (  "  v*t  e,hr^  >,*lne  rnnn,f  !  *  f  and 

weigh  our  worth  more  taolobi  she?,  om  ^  r  lumcal 

And  you  diotild  irmvmhrr  ih  A  *e  ^  -e-od  m  a  *7  <  d-.  If 
he  who  gave  and  lie  vJim  b#!h.,wd  .ml  ./-au.T  Pt*e4  rfellq  von 
would  If**  more  maam  d4e  m  -wmi  ;-p  oos .  a,  u«u 

meet  with  a  reveron  ini  Or  i;  r  ^  *b  n,  a.onp  ?f*i;  pun 


sit  II  '<s  ;i  Wii'i  . 1  if  i* ■  «  • '  1 .  1 .  ■- *  "  *?  o  e 

ii  Vi®  tv*  ? ,  p  1  V  ‘»e  «  i  s  e  ^  4  ,  ,  a  4  ■  t  *w  m  <,  • 

0*<m;  IMi  vi  IP  PI a.,  a  i,  M,  :  i  .  , ,  /  ,  .■  s.  V  ^  *  I  Pe  ina* 
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ish  the  individual  adviser  fur  his  errur  ol'  judgment,  hut  your  own 
error  uiu  condone."  •  ■'  Phe  speaker  recogni/.ed  the  necessity  ol"  the 
condition,  though  he  wished  it  might  he  different.  He  knew  well  that 
the  situation  had  its  bright  side.  If  a  stuto>man  succeeded,  his  glory 
was  all  the  more  splendid;  the  democracy  was  far  more  inclined  than 
the  earlier  aristocracy  to  heroic, e  its  great  men.  In  evidence  we  may 
adduce  the  almost  unvarying  Invaltv  with  which  the  commons  sup¬ 
ported  Pericles  during  his  long  career. 

23  lime*  III*  43, 


AimrnoNAL  reading 

Holm,  It,  th,  xvi ;  C*wU\  d n  xivik  \!vu,  HI,  «!  70-588;  Grmiidge, 

(ht'fik  <\ms!  lint ,  tw»  ISO,  (Jilhrit,  « J«l»  170  diet  (very  detailed) ;  Zim- 

Itifiii,  (tfrt'k  ( ;  hut  dhid,  7 fyiyfapufr'Ht  <»/ 

l-rti'Uunit,  t.'pfl,-  jm[u  fiithw,  IK  in;  Mrtn,  M  |{  K  ,  and  Sdumutm,  (i,  l\, 
/Vr  attiu  $u<  7W.r,v,  iruyti  U\  Ufnm*,  J  H„  ,*  vol'4,  tHrrliii,  ISMS  18H7) ; 
Whihlry,  dHl  t’l.uu  oltr,  Lrx  famturs  th  t  ifo  jfm  t|i  it\  ( hark ;  ( 'htMitpioH, 

iVtW). 
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THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES 
(III)  SOCIETY  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

I.  SoOlKTY  ANN  ECONOMY 

Conservative  eupatrids,  In  this  democrats*  world  nunv  of  tin* 

old  nobility  found  themselves  totally  out  ot  plate,  I  heir  bitter  msii- 
plaints  were  given  voice  in  pamphlets  Sailed  In  msr  ot  their  number 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Pericles  the  earhe  >t  **suut  polttbal 
treatise  in  any  language,  Unknown  In  name,  the  niifSmr  ha #  aptlv 
been  styled  Old  Oligarch.1  <  ‘harm  teri  4h  alh  lw  1  mcmf  -  the  dr*  Hue 
of  those  arts  in  width  Ids  class  took  thief  prtds  *  *  ymm* 

their  time  to  gymnastics  and  mu  h  are  not  to  hr  nmnd  ai  \ilim  «,  the 
commons  have  abolished  them,  not  from  di  Tel  j,  ?  in  tie-  In  eiu  and 
honor  of  such  training,  but  re< ogui/ing  tin ’  »nbn  it i«>n  ut  lie*  o  ,i at*, 
to  he  beyond  their  powers.”  1  EutmcrU  ri«  It  urn  ,T tor  *  ugaed  on  h 
luxuries,  but  now  **  the  profile  have  built  at  puMn  i  * *  I  a  number  at 
palestras,  dressing  rooms,  and  bathing  eUuhli  .hne-nt  *  ba  their  mui 
use;  and  the  mob,  rather  than  the  few  Oionr  and  me!  m  d«*  p^opSr, 
get  the  chief  henetit  of  them/1  5  It  is  egualh  a  4nmr  that  in 
dramatic  festivals  u  the  ruh  titan  ti aim*  the  *  h* mm,  anal  the  people 
reap  the  enjoyment,”  i 

He  laments  even  more  the  growth  of  the  n \\A  mumr  vu*h  it  *  uulor 
crowd  at  the  expense  of  the  heave  infunfrv ,  tutnpo  .-'d  m  \>-  v*  table 
middle  class  cid/.enV  the  tyiaiitid*  at  treattmiti  ot  the  d*V  a  ilm  *<ppre . 
sion  of  the  wealthy  throughout  the  empire  tw  tU '  Urn  oi  tie;,  .tin! 
by  favoritism  toward  the  pour,*  mil.  he  hi,  ow  ftT  *  \  imp  rated. 
41  The  fact  that  everywhere  more  uaiodri  aftmt  i  ■  to  the  baw% 

the  poor,  and  the  tomrnon  toll  than  to  femmi  ,  of.  pmilin,  far 

J  fly  Zimmma,  0Vf4  <** «jm<  «»<  .3**,  f  *  r-  |  *  o  ne->  5>*  -4  ?.v,  ui  »Vi* 

ophrm’i  work*.  Eniliiifi  ir.*ri4i!ii»n;  II  f'w  t»«  m 

u  01*1  « Mi&m  h,  i  mmiuUtm  >*f  ih <*  ,tOsr«u«  4  i  * 1 

it  f , 

4  1,  13;  the  rhnru«r*  wrff  *e.t< Oh  o  e  < ,  *  4  '  *  t  t  I*  *»  5,  »,*  >  r  -e  >•  r#i»* 

Jorfty  wrre  rcUtlvrly  fttwr 
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from  being  a  matter  of  surprise,  i>  evidently  the  keystone  of  the  de¬ 
mocracy."  *  All  this  is  natural,  he  argues,  when  you  consider  the 
character  of  the  ruling  elass  in  the  imperial  city.  u  Within  the  ranks 
of  the  people  will  he  found  the  utmost  ignorance,  disorderliness,  and 
rascality,  traceable  ehietly  to  poverty."  n  lie  readies  the  very  heart  of 
the  elass  eonilnt  when  he  suvs;  The  people  do  not  want  the  City  to 
lie  well  governed  and  themselves  in  slavery;  they  desire  to  he  free 
amt  to  he  masters."  •*  "  It  is  these  poor  people,  this  rommon  folk, 

this  riff  raff,  wliose  prosperin'  and  increasing  numbers  enhance  de¬ 
mocracy,  whereas  the  shifting  of  fortune  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
better  class  would  bring  into  control  a  strong  party  opposed  to  popu¬ 
lar  rules"  1,1  "  If  you  want  good  legislation,  you  will  see  the  most 
intelligent  members  of  1111“  rommunuv  making  laws  for  the  rest;  and 
thou  the  better  this**  will  curb  and  t  hastise  the  lower  orders.  The 
better  t  kms  will  dt  in  council  in  behalf  of  the  state1,  and  not  suffer 
crack  brained  fellows  to  belong  to  tin*  eouneil  or  tee  speak  in  the 
asM’Utblw  Put  under  tin*  weight  of  sue  h  blessings  the  j>eoplo  will 
short  h  fall  into  4avervA  11  d  hese  hard  words  reread  the  existence 
of  a  dav'»  of  men,  strung  in  wealth,  social  standing  and  intelligence, 
who  wear  watching  their  opportunity  to  usurp  the  government  and 
enslave  the  popular,  who  wouhl  hesitate  at  no  violence  or  treason 
to  epin  their  us d  «,  1  'ml«T  l  Vrn  le>,  they  *  ould  oulv  indulge  in  mutual 

grumblings  or  in  indirect  attacks  upon  the  leading  state? unen;  after 
time*  was  to  see  examples  of  their  political  methods, 

The  eupatrids  maintain  their  leadership*  Notwithstanding 
sue  h  men,  the  commons  still  cherished  profound  respect  for  the 
nobility,  In  fact  Athenian  culture  thus  far  was  chiefly  their  crea¬ 
tion,  and  eupatrieK  not  men  from  tin*  maws,  had  taken  tin*  lead  in 
democratizing  the  government,  Although  considerations  of  lurth  hud 
long  disappeared  from  the  con  dilution,  the  archonshtfK  were  still 
monopolized  by  the  M  gc«id  old"  families,  and  no  one  but  a  noble 
could  command  the  votes  turevairv  for  an  election  to  the  generalship. 
This  MHial  group  burned  a  small  minority  of  the  population;  there 
were*  in  the  first  and  set  ond  property  classes  about  twenty  dive  hun¬ 
dred  men  above  eighteen  years  of  age*  or  including  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  three  times  that  numltrr, 

»*  i  %  in  ) ,t< t  ttsr  e*M4  vu*r  tmitr  uidoly  Oust  ttw  cMi;  ft  see  ttrtmv, 

m  n,  Otr  mlr  f»l  lltr  *'  Urflu  i  “  ffscilO  '4,10*1?  foi  fh#*  M  iiwity, 

i*«  i,  4, 
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The  thetes;  their  social  and  economic  condition.  The  ^  poor” 
whom  the  Oligarch  mi  de*pmed,  were  not  paupers,  but  the  smallest 
land  proprietors,  .shepherds,  dmp  keepers,  artisans,  day  laborers,  and 
sailors  in  general,  the  thetes,  Of  tin*  sixty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  belongbfg  to  tin*  lowest  property  class  tins  great  majority 
were  absolutely  sell  msbiinmg.  The  growing  complexity  of  economic 
conditions,  however,  created  In  tho  development  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  making  greater  and  greater  demands  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gent  e,  produced  an  hit  reusing  number  til'  persons  who  were  incompe¬ 
tent  hi  earn  a  living  for  themselves  Under  an  aristocracy  they 
would  have  died  of  want  or  have  fallen  into  slavery.  'The  broader 
and  more  humane  democracy ,  however,  faced  the  problem  of  lifting 
this  submerged  *  la  -e*  to  the  plane  of  resectable  citizenship.  Thou- 
swrnL  were  pin  ed  in  mm  tollable  cireumdumvs  through  eokmlza- 
ttoii,  and  thou  amL  more  were  eng, aged  in  the  military  and  civil 
serviux  The  great  publn  works,  too,  fumLhcd  employment  to  a 
va*h  number  of  dulled  ami  unskilled  laborers  The  children  of 
patriot^  who  fell  in  battle  were  maintained  at  public  expense,  "  This 
in  the  wibsbmtiu!  prize,  with  winds  us  with  a  garland,  Athens 
crowns  her  warn,  living  and  dead,’**1  U  Gabled  persons  received  a 
snail  peitdon;  and  that  all  might  be  able  to  attend  the  religious  festi¬ 
val^,  the  state  fund  died  the  tuts l v  with  fond  on  such  occasions. 
For  a  time  the*e  eUorm  of  the  government,  reinforced  by  unusual  pros¬ 
perity*  eliminated  povem  It'otn  Athens,  The  state  benevolence  winch 
provided  thus  < a reful i\  for  the  poor,  although  far  broader  than  any 
urUtiK  ratio  com  option  of  Immunity,  limited  itself  strictly  to  citizens, 
The  ztmgitae,  pimple  of  moderate  property.  Higher  than  the 
thetes,  and  altogether  bemud  the  nml  or  the  desire  ot  state  aid,  were 
the  /ciigttae*  who  umabuted  the  heave  infantry,  This  clans  now 
comprised  about  Itiirtv  thtee  thou  and  of  military  age,  mduding  the 
coluftLK  or  with  tin"  old  men,  women  and  *  hddrein  a  hundred 
thousand  muL,  The  majority  were  freeholder*  of  little  farms,  tilling 
their  iiehh  with  the  help  of  the  family  or,  at  bent,  of  a  dave  or  two, 
On  the  aoin  mountain  doj *ch  flaw  udtivated  olives  and  pastured 
their  dice i*  and  goat  ♦,  In  the  plain,  too,  they  had  their  orchards 
but  these  land  i  gave  a  double  return,  for  grain  and  vegetables  grew 
fiiiiofig  the  tree,  Aft  they  were  still  ignorant  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
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they  had  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow  on  alternate  years, s:l  Prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Attica  was  thus 
available  in  any  year  for  grain  and  vegetables;  but  these  small 
patches  of  arable  soil  were  intensely  worked.  The  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  and  the  inflow  of  money  from  the 
empire  to  its  capital  guaranteed  rising  prices  for  rural  products,  and 
brought  the  farming  class  to  its  highest  reach  of  prosperity.  The 
estates  were  well  stocked  and  the  dwellings  and  barns  were  better 
than  in  any  other  Hellenic  country,14 
Reasons  for  the  conservatism  of  the  zeugitae.  These  people 
of  middle  station,  whose  material  happiness  was  now  greater  than 
in  earlier  ages,  constituted  the  element  of  stability,  the  chief  con 
servative  force,  in  the  state.  This  character  however  was  due  to  no 
passing  condition,  but  fundamentally  to  the  narrow  limitations  upon 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  farmer  of  moderate  wealth  in  every 
age  and  every  part  of  Hellas.  The  slight  scope  afforded  to  cuter- 
prise  and  inventiveness,  the  necessity  of  waiting  upon  Nature  for 
her  favors,  gave  him  patience  and  resignation.  Then,  too,  the  -mall 
total  area  of  arable  land  in  Greece,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion 
against  the  accumulation  of  great  estates,  kept  far  from  him  the 
thought  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  neighbors.  Goner 
ally  therefore  he  was  content  to  support  his  family  well  above  tin* 
condition  of  want  and  misery  and  to  perform  his  military  dutv. 
Against  all  radicalism  in  politics  and  public  mmomv,  again.4  wars 
with  neighbors  and  peace  with  Persia,  he  was  lirrniy  set.  Herein 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  old  landed  aristocracy  in  opposition  to 
the  city  population,  industrialism,  and  absolute  demo*  racy.  To  this 
class,  accordingly,  was  due  the  steadiness  and  the  conservatism  of 
Athens  amid  the  forces  that  made  powerfully  for  innovation,1 ' 

Metics :  alien  residents.  However  strong  in  numbers  and  in  pur¬ 
pose,  this  class  could  not  greatly  retan  1  the  up  building  of  a  <  ity 
economy  with  its  concomitant  inflow  of  aliens  and  slaves.  From 
the  time  of  Solon  Athens  had  attracted  art  Fans  from  other  Greek 
lands  by  giving  them  easy  access  to  the  citizenship,  and  (lei  thems 
had  enrolled  in  the  tribes  a  great  number  of  metics.  in  thF  liberality 

n*  Xenophon,  Eeonomkus,  16,  10  if. ;  Hi,  11.  I0S9.  17  If  noon  t»  t) ;  StmUi,  *§  $wi 
Ka\&]j,v)  dpovv-  .Number  of  heavy  troop* ;  Time  U.  U;  Diuii  xli.  4<f,  lltrjr  vou**  priiwp* 
10,000  men  of  this  class  m  the*  colonies,  leaving  about  TiWf  heavy  timim  in  Atliia. 

i*  Ox.  Hell  12.  5.  * 
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Athens  sought  a  mre  for  flu*  povertv  tli.tt  had  long  cramped  her  UtV. 
llir  growth  oi  itunnfat  fttt  titg  gave  ivmuucratne  work  to  an  incrous- 

iiHt  number  ut  hands  and  the  rutsamr  ut  wares  tor  foreign  grain 
nude  puswfde  an  indefinite  iiM  re.ue  in  the  population,  After  Cieis- 
theUes  Afltetm  fuiviv  admitted  atafigem  to  *  itucudlfp,  yet  Tlnunisto- 
t‘h^  rtnoiiuemtl  theii  Maniim*  In  exempting  tluin  from  the  sojourn* 
erT  tax.  I'iu  i  taxor  \\u«  tetnporarv  1st!  the  attnu  lion  was  too  great 
fur  them  to  tvs'4,  and  ilr\  were  heartilv  weh utm*.  As  a  typical 
ease  nuv  he  nmiinnml  the  invitation  given  l*v  IVrtdes  to  CVphalus 
tif  Svr*w  U‘ir,  ati  annoser,  to  i  owe  to  At  ti«  a  and  set  up  his  establish  * 
tiient  ut  ivirueu  *  *"  ,\!tog«ibrt  there  vv*  re  now  tn  Attica  about  forty 
thousand  alien  ivadenf.  ua  lading  women  and  <  hihlriii.  'They  were 
tint  gt\m  dins!  aid  In  the  gmuumrnh  but  were  proteeted  equally 
with  the  *.  ifie+'Si and  !t*od  on  a  tal  level  with  them,  A  content  * 
potary  wnte<.  “We  lane  established  an  to  quality  ,  .  .  between 
nwiu  *  and  mti.oiM  Us  an  e  tin*  on  TuaG  in  need  of  her  resident 
aiiiim  to  lias  I  the  frgttiii'meiit'*  ot  r«o  tiuiiv  alls  and  ol  the  navy*  w 
Ut’  the  altitude  oi  tbr  TOe  fimatd  the  vat  unu  ♦  lapses  ot  immigrants 
Romaic,  Miidd  M  She  mdetrd  tnr  adimuMration  in  such  a 

-.pirit  ot  ttebouti  to  ammvs  -  and  of  Irtendlttieo  to  all,  as  Ft  suit 
both  tlio.e  ttfio  vof*  tn  want  ol  w«*nev  ami  thorn  who  dedred  to  enjoy 
the  wealth  tie  i  |<o.  r  rd ,  tod  la*  laded  in  wrving  neither  the  pros, 
perou^  rmr  th*ee  who  wmv  uiOoimnat**  in  their  own  static,  hut  so 
mtut  that  cash  oi  iSie,e  ilexes  hub  with  ns  a  delightful  sojourn  and 
a  -..tie  tv  tings "  '  ' 

yiirnti,  Whetea  i  to  the  abril  fvudmts  the  dertHK  racy  brought 
great  man,  flie  buidrfi  of  the  nm  development  ft  4etl  more  and  more 
heavilv  upon  the  doves  In  IV  fb  i  nan  Afhmw  when  her  eiotioiny 
wa«  i tueiU  in 7 ad,  tnr  hand  f i**i t»iiiijrd  near! v  all  labor,  apart  Iroitt 
thane  in  vo  e  in  the  home-,  of  the  title  Alter  the  war,  as  Athens 
entered  upon  he!  mdu  find  i  aver,  tin*  number  ot  d;tw-  rapidlv  in 
*  rca a*d  1  lie  uiialitioin»  bawd  in  Mdetu%  in  (ltnhi\  in  Angina, 
and  in  other  » mires  ot  rttdn -tm  in  the  wviitth  and  dvfls  t  eitttfrmV 1 
were  now  tepeafed  ut  a  targe*  'sale  in  Alims*-..  Mm  were  eager  to 
invest  their  *  upibd,  mult  or  great,  in  davrs,  whom  tlirv  employed  in 
prudmiiw  labor, in  the  ftrbk  shops  on  the  public  works,  and 

i*i  l  I  *.a  i;0'  i 
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especially  In  the  mines.  Nicias,  the  general,  who  was  the  wealth**0* 
Athenian  of  his  time,  owned  a  thousand  slaves,  engaged  in  mir***1^ 
They  were  under  a  manager,  who  paid  to  the  master  an  obol  a  c1*' 
for  each  slave,  making  an  annual  income  of  ten  talents.21 

Most  slaves  at . Athens  in  this  age  were  non-Greeks,  obtained- 

*  "T  11  ^  ^ 

war,  kidnapping,  and  purchase.  The  stronger  and  more  intract^1  ^ 
were  sent  to  the  mines,  where  they  rapidly  died  from  the  unhealtt*^11 
conditions.  The  docile,  generally  the  younger  men,  were  trained 
field-labor  and  industry.  For  increasing  their  efficiency  to  the  hi^1 
est  point,  the  masters  found  it  wise  to  treat  them  kindly  and * 
them  happy.22  Sometimes  we  find  a  group  so  attached  to  a  shop  ^ 
to  be  bought  and  sold  with  it;  others  were  rented  out;  but  the 
reliable  were  left  free  to  make  their  own  engagements  on  condition-  1  *  * 
paying  their  masters  periodically  a  specified  sum.  With  energy 
thrift  such  a  person  might  in  time  save  enough  to  purchase  his  f ret*" 
dom.  Other  slaves  were  the  trusty  managers  of  their  master’s  busi¬ 
ness.'  There  were  state  slaves:  three  hundred  purchased  Scytlaiixrt 
archers  constituted  the  police  force  of  the  city;  23  unfree  clerks  and 
stewards  occupied  responsible  positions.  All  the  better  class  of  slaves, 
public  and  private,  were  encouraged  to  usefulness  and  loyalty  by  tin 
hope  or  the  promise  of  freedom.  Legal  provision  was  made  For 
their  protection.  A  mistreated  slave  could  take  refuge  at  the  shxi  in* 
of  Theseus  or  of  the  Furies  and  demand  to  be  sold  to  a  more  humane 
master.24  In  complaining  of  their  good  treatment  as  an  evil  of  tin* 
times,  the  Old  Oligarch  pays  an  unintentional  compliment  to  tin* 
democracy:  “  Another  point  is  the  extraordinary  liberty  allowed,  to 
slaves  and  metics  at  Athens,  where  a  blow  is  illegal,  and  a  slave  wil  1 
not  step  aside  and  let  you  pass  him  in  the  street.  The  reason  is,  it" 
it  were  legal  for  a  slave,  metic,  or  freedman,  to  be  beaten  by  a  citizen  * 
it  would  often  happen  that  an  Athenian  might  be  mistaken  fox*  it 
slave  or  metic  and  suffer  a  flogging,  seeing  that  the  Athenians  a 
not  better  clothed  than  slaves  or  superior  in  personal  appearance. ~  * 
Slavery  at  Athens  relatively  estimated.  In  Periclean  Athens* 
slavery,  as  well  as  industrialism,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  the  numb(‘r 
in  servitude  constituting  undoubtedly  a  minority  of  the  population. 
At  least  outside  the  mines,  they  were  treated  with  more  kindness  am  I 

21  U.  Civ.  p.  438  (Xen.  Ways,  4.  14  i). 

22Xen,  Mem.  ii.  4.  3;  Athen.  vi.  92. 

23  Pollux,  viii.  131  f. 

24  Schol.  Aristoph.  Knights,  1312;  Plut.  Thes.  36. 

25  Const.  Ath.  1.  10. 
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consideration  than  have  turn  ae<ordcd  even  to  common  citizens  under 
uliganhics,  or  we  nuv  stfelv  sav,  to  modern  faetorv  hands  and  the 
denizens  of  .sweat  -hops  l>v  modem  employers.  The  civilization  of 
Athens  was  due  to  the  labor  of  men  who  were  free  or  at  least  who 
worked  in  the  hope  of  freedom.  These  umditions  were  the  fruit  of 
liberal  ideas.  Bv  direi  timt  their  mtivity  to  manufacturing  and  eom- 
mcrte,  di moer.it  \ .  revealitte,  to  tla-  Greeks  tlwir  destiny,  provided 
them  with  a  moderate  dee, tee  of  material  wealth,  and  opened  a  held 
for  the  full  development  of  their  genius.  At  the  same  time  it  endowed 
them  with  a  broader  svmpalhv  and  a  larger  conception  of  human 
dutv  than  the  world  had  known  before, 

Tht>  shops.  There  was  no  organization  of  industry  at  Athens;  the 
lareeU  e  tuhli duueni  known  to  tts  was  the  armory  of  (Vphalus, 
manned  bv  a  hundred  and  tweutv  slaves.”  From  a  modern  point  of 
view  bu-tne^  wa  ^  .<n  a  diminutive  scale;  there  were  no  factories  hut 
.  men  U  tnteti  a  part  of  tlte  dwelling  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pua'.  ‘The  proptietor  winked  with  his  own  hand*,  initiating  his  sons, 
and  perhaps  the  on  .  of  m-ighbors,  into  the  mvsteries  of  his  trade,  and 
with  the  evpati  .imt  of  his  bonne,.,  rented  or  purchased  slaves  as 
further  aid  \Vom<  u,  too,  lo  pt  -hop  as  bakers,  deers,  and  dealers  in 
ribbom,  ot  ilower  ■  Man*.  <  ratt  .men  la«  ked  the  capital  for  aceumu- 
latiny  a  toil,  oi  prodm  l  but  matmia*  lured  a  Hides  merely  as  they 
were  wanted  bv  neighbor-.  wlmrea,  the  larger  shops  produced  wares 
for  exportation,  A  mat l,ed  owtute  Ot  the  fifth  century  shop  was  the 
spirit  of  eiiualitv  between  ( mplmer  and  employed,  between  treemen 
and  slave  .,  I  In  *  h.tppv  atom .pln-re  belonged  to  the  shop  as  an  out¬ 
growth  frotn  the  family ,  and  was  an  e--eitli.il  utndition  to  the  pro- 
dmtion  o!  work  oi  high  met  it.  'I  lie  skilled  laborer  was  proud  of  his 
protVs  .ion,  Alt  iiatt  tmn,  hive  and  tree  alike,  wromtht  not  tor  mere 
sutoi  teme  or  gain.  but  iu  a  true  arti  tit  -pint  for  the  creation  of  the 
beautiful.  In  oilier  word1  the  t Ireek  tttei hanit  was  ait  artist.  Hence 
it  i->  that  the  extant  prudm  T-  of  Ins  <  ratt,  trom  suave  reliefs  to  jiots 
and  pit. her  .,  ate  all  work  .  „t  genuine  art.  A  thing  inseparable  from 
true  art  i.  imliv  idualitv ;  and  iu  our  modern  age  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  it  i-  diffnult  for  m*  to  appretiate  tbi .  fail,  that  the  Greek 
appreuti.e.  lave  or  tree,  aimed  not  at  a  servile  imitation  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  hut  at  the  treation  of  something,  new  something  with  a  char- 
m ter  ami  a  Israutv  ot  its  own.  Sigmtn  antly  the  thousands  of  Greek 


*4*1  |-  rdl'.rifl?  t‘- 
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vases  still  extant  express  in  their  endless  variety  the  free,  versatile 
spirit  of  Hellas. 

Organization  and  pay  of  labor  on  public  works.  The  Greek 
love  of  individual  liberty  prevented  the  formation  of  large  industrial 
companies.  Hence  when  the  state  projected  a  great  public  work, 
like  the  Parthenon,  its  committee  of  supervisors  elected  in  assembly, 
had  to  divide  the  entire  labor  into  a  multitude  of  diminutive  parts, 
and  let  out  the  several  parts  by  contract  to  the  masters  of  the  shops 
or  stone  yards  above  described.  The  contractor  agreed  in  writing 
to  bring  with  him  a  specified  number  of  laborers,  to  do  work  of  a 
quality  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
damages  to  the  material.27  In  the  grant  of  the  same  daily  wage  to 
slave,  metic,  and  freeman,  to  underling  and  contractor,  and  archi¬ 
tect,  may  be  found  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  distinction  between 
artist  and  artisan  and  a  further  expression  of  the  democratic  spirit.28 

II.  Public  Works  and  Art 

The  Greek  idea  of  beauty.  The  spirit  of  the  age  found  its  high¬ 
est  expression  in  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  as  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  understood  it  —  beauty  in  the  perfectly  rounded  physical  and 
moral  development  of  the  individual  and  in  the  order  and  harmony  of 
a  well-regulated  government  and  social  life,  as  well  as  in  artistic 
public  buildings  and  sculptures,  in  systematic  thought  and  in  histori¬ 
cal  and  dramatic  literature. 

A  symmetrical  city.  The  idea  of  a  symmetrical  city,  with  broad 
straight  avenues  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  a  philosopher  and  practical  scien¬ 
tist,  and  applied  to  the  reconstruction  of  Peiraeus.29  The  provisional 
character  of  the  private  houses  and  the  absence  of  traditional  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  port  town  made  this  work  possible.  About  the  same 
time  the  temporary  dockyards  erected  by  Themistocles  were  replaced, 
at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  talents,  by  substantial  buildings  greatly  en¬ 
larged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  growing  navy.  Relatively  to 
the  financial  means  of  the  Athenians  this  outlay  was  enormous.30 

27  Example  of  such  a  contract  at  Lebadea;  Michel,  no.  589  (translation  of  part  in 
Zimmem,  256. 

28  2?.  Civ.  no.  108;  building  of  Erechtheum  through  small  contracts;  one  drachma  a  day 
to  architect,  free  mechanic,  and  slave. 

29  H.  Civ.  no.  63  (Aristotle);  Harpocration,  s.  'IirirodaueiaL ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  I.  266.  28 
(about  450). 

30  Isoc.  Areop.  66  (nearly  $1,100,000). 
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Plan  for  the  restoration  of  Hellenic  temples,  about  456.  Tims 
fur  little  hud  I  teen  done  in  (Inver  to  restore  the  shrines  demolished 
hv  the  Per  h. m  •.  Alter  the  battle  of  Oonophvtu,  vvhiih  seemed  to 
Peril  les  to  assure  to  his  t  it\  a  |>l.ue  in  eentnil  (ireeee  like  that  of 
Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  moment  was  op¬ 
portune  for  calling  a  general  Hellenie  « ongres  at  Athens  for  the 
p»rpn-e  of  taking  united  a*  tion  in  restoring  stidi  temples,  of  paying 
to  the  god'  the  honors  vowed  in  that  t  rids,  and  ot  adopting  measures 
for  the  set  ttritv  of  tomiuerte  on  the  seas.  At  the  same  time  his  own 
ritv  set  adde  a  fund  for  the  building  of  temples.  This  magnilieent 
plan  of  uniting  Hellas  on  a  bads  of  common  interest  and  religious 
svmpatln  wa,  toiled  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ami  the  work  of  Perieles 
iu  temple  building  had  to  be  limited  to  Attica,*1 

The  Odeum,  Music  Hall,  about  445.  Among  his  earliest  build- 
iug;H  was  the  odeum,  intended  for  the  musical  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  and  serving  therefore  a  religious  purpose.  It  was  situated 
on  the  tie,  ti\  itv  of  the  At  rojtuli,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre. 

( 'iiii'.tnn  ted  ni, uub  ot  wood,  ottlv  with  interior  columns  of  stone,  it 
was  eiven  a  toimal  roof  in  imitation  of  Xerxes'  tent,1'  As  judge  ol 
the  Panatheuau  .  onte  4  ..  Pern  1,-.  laid  d«.wn  the  rules  fur  the  competi¬ 
tions  iu  singing  ami  in  pining  on  the  pipe  and  lere.  Stine  the  build¬ 
ing  wa  . , out; dried  no  long  time  In-tore  the  banishment  ot  I  hucydides, 
fratinti",  the  tontii  pod,  tottl'i  present  a  i.iritature  ot  leritlrs 
promllv  wealing  on  Ids  ln-.nl  the  mud.  hall  iu  token  ot  hts  political 

victory: 

♦Mlm  /HI*  ttttli  toffv  aUII  apj'iMtn; 

‘I  Ip*  ikhnm  hr* 

llrtTirr  fir  b  th  mtuUti  lit*  umv."  ^ 

Temple  of  Hephaestus.  Near  the  Hose  of  hi'  administration  he 
began  the  mi  named  1  hr  .rum.  width  still  stands  northwest  ot  the 
Acropolis,  011  a  dight  elevation  overlooking  the  market  |ilace.  It  is 
a  turiuus  tad  that  the  be.t  pre.erved  of  all  CJnrk  temples  cannot 
with  t  ertaintv  he  nle.tUtwd,  Prohat.lv  it  helougetl  to  Hephaestus 

who .  shrine  -.tool  iti  this  vitality,  hiking  tlown  upon  the  metal 

market:  and  iu  that  ,»-■  it  wa-  dednaled  itt  •bll.u  'the  metope 

u„  ,h,  . ,  ti,  U  -I. '«,!*■  H.ml,  Ar, I* 

seHft’vT. . 

It  ;  ItHlnth,  i 
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sculptures  represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles  and  of  Theseus,  whom 
the  growing  pride  of  Athens  had  elevated  to  a  place  beside  the  older 
hero.  The  temple  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  Doric  style*  mod¬ 
ified  by  strong  Ionic  influence.  Traces  of  color  still  remaining  afford 
a  conception  of  the  general  principles  of  painting  employed  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  great  spaces,  as  the  columns  and  architrave,  were  left 
plain,  whereas  the  detailed  work  was  painted,  generally  red  and 
blue. 

If  this  were  the  only  classical  building  remaining  in  Athens,  it 
would  undoubtedly  impress  us  as  a  model  of  beaut v;  but  in  fad  it  is 
overshadowed  by  the  presence,  on  the  Acropolis,  of  a  temple  of 
grander  and  more  harmonious  proportions,  ami  of  far  more  skilful 
execution ;  an  appreciation  of  other  architecture  is  made  difficult  by 
a  view  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  Parthenon;  its  builders.  The  great  temple  to  Athena,  which 
the  Athenians  had  been  planning,  but  continually  deferring,  suite 
the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  was  left  to  Pericles  to  take  definite!)  in  hand 
and  bring  to  completion.  The  work  began  in  the  war  117  o(  proh 
ably  before  the  disaster  at  ( 'oronea,  at  a  time  when  Athens  w as  at 
peace  with  her  neighbors  and  secrninglv  in  assured  t  untrol  of  her 
continental  alliance.  A  commission  of  supervisor  •  wa-  elected  to 
engage  the  artists  and  laborers  and  to  oversee  the  work.  Peril  les  was 
a  member  of  the  commission.  'The  architects  were  La  liberates,  who 
had  built  one  of . the  Long  Walls,  and  Ictinus,  evidently  a  \otmger 
man,  to  whose  originality  the  uew,Jeatures,uf  the  temple  seem  to  have 
been  largely  ducvm  ( Pericles1  chief  adviser,  for  the  decorative  siulp- 
tures  was  Pheidias.  .  The  two  men  were  friends  and  m n  ial  equals;  for 
in  that  age  the  artist  was  not  thought  unlit  for  refined  s< h  iet\v4,i  Nine 
years  later  (488-7)  the  cel  la  walls  and  roof  were  sufth  ienfl  v  <  ompleh* 
to  protect  the  statue  of  Athena,  at  that  time  set.  tin  it  *  pi-dedal;  but 
the  work  continued  to  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pciopon 
nesian  war. 

The  rooms  and  their  uses*  The  temple  comprised  two  rooms. 
The  smaller  on  the  west  served  as  a  storewhumlier  for  the  godded, 
and  was  named  Parthenon  — “  maiden's  chamber  ”  -  for  what  reason 
we  are  not  informed.  It  was  not  till  after  the  age  of  Demosthenes 

35  HiUochorus,  PUG.  I.  p.  *100,  67;  /<;,  B  H;  nuppl  p,  M.  71.  117;  H»f  Vrt  1,1; 
Strabo  ix.  1.  16.  An  effort  to  date  the  tx’KlnniiiK  ti.uk  to  4*4  #  h,rt  tUtrd;  Jurirfih,  H,  it 
$. 

36  Hut.  Per.  13,  unnecessarily  doubted  by  tome. 
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that  the  name  Parthenon  extended  to  the  entire  building.  The  larger 
room  termed  Hecatompedos  — “  hundred-foot  chamber  "  on  tiie  east, 
the  cella  in  the  narrower  sense,  contained  the  statue  ot  the  deity,  ami 
served  therefore  as  her  dwelling-place.  \\  ithin  the  cella  a  colonnade 
supported  a  higher  series  of  columns  reaching  to  the  panelled  wooden 
ceiling.  In  the.  store-room  there  was  a  similar  arrangement  ot  tour 
supporting  columns.87 

The  columns;  curved  lines.  The  temple  was  amphiprustyle;  the 
door  at  each  end  opened  upon  a  porch  supported  by  a  row  ot  six 
columns.  The  building  was  also  peripteral  as  it  was  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  columns,  eight  on  each  end  and  seventeen  to  the  side, 
counting  those  on  the  corners  twice.  'The  columns,  which  contribute 
to  the  temple  its  chief  element  of  beaut v,  are  in  themselves  a  perfect 
blend  of  strength  and  grace.  They  taper  from  stylobate  to  capital  in 
a  harmonious  outward  curve  barely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  incline 
slightly  toward  the  cella.  There  is  the  same  gentle  swell  in  the 
echinus.  In  fact  we  find  no  long  straight  linos  in  any  part  ot  the 
temple.  The  stylobate  is  slightly  convex,  and  other  part>  show  devia 
tion  from  rigidly  straight  or  plumb  lines.  The  t  urves  were  pn Table 
not  computed  mathematically  but  instinctively  adopbd  as  mug  e\ 
pressive  at  once  of  symmetry  and  variety.  The  use  of  curves  was  not 
only  to  correct  an  error  of  vision  -as  in  the  stylobate,  an  appear 
ance  of  sagging —  but  especial lv  to  present  to  the  eu\  in  plat  e  ot  a 
stiff,  mechanical  structure,  a  delicate  harmony  of  lines  and  a  pleasing, 
combination  of  strength  with  elasticity.8*' 

The  metopes.  Among  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the 
metopes  claim  our  first  attention  because  they  seem  to  have  been 
finished  before  the  rest,  and  especially  because  tiny  embody  a  mure 
primitive  and  elemental  idea  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  They 
represent  physical  contests  and  show,  even  to  exaggeration  the  live 
liest  interest  in  athletic  forms  and  attitudes  and  in  the  trillion  and 
play  of  muscles.  They  lead  our  thought  immediately  bat  k  to  M>r< m, 
who  died  too  early  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work,  who-e  genius,  how 
ever,  had  revolutionized  athletic  sculpture  along  the  lines  followed 
by  the  artists  of  these  metopes.  The  stupendous  improvement  in 
Hellenic  art  within  a  period  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  year,  niav 

.'57  Origin  of  name  Parthenon;  mOoge,  Arrofa  f,  Uw  pttl  ill 

length.  The  idea  that  the  colonnade  within  the  celt  f 4  mtlrty  to  *  hern  at*,  n 

cloned. 

an  D’Ooge,  92  5,  118  f„,  32K;  Goodyear,  W,  If,,  ilrtrk 
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ho  wo 1 1  iifvjtm  fated  to,  <otup4ring  a  Parthenon  metope  with  one  from 
tho  earlied  temple  at  Selinas,  In  tho  latter  group  wo  find,  not  a 
mere  mansion  of  hgmv>,  hut  an  organic  u  hole,  whose  lines  are 
graceful  curve*,  whtev  hitman  and  animal  forms  are  in  a  high  degree 
natural  and  living,  The  subject*  of  the  individual  metopes  and 
their  relative  Ion  niton  mud  have  been  determined  by  a  supervising 
artist,  or  bv  tho  i  outturn  non,  w hereupon  their  construction  was  let  nut 
several  tv  to  the  madem  of  dune  v anF  mentioned  early  in  this  chap¬ 
ter;  hence  we  find  great  individuality  and  a  wide  range  of  merit  in 
their  treatments^ 

Interpretation  of  the  sculptures.  In  our  review  of  dm  Parthe¬ 
non  o  tflptttrrs  we  hall  attempt  tu  dt  a  over  the  meaning  of  the  several 
groups,  Fir  4  it  P  in  he  nowd  that  ,dt  have  reference  to  Athena:  they 
svmhuli/e  rpoilis  mi  hi  in  the  hi  gt»rv  of  her  eonneetion  with 

Athene  The  tnetof represent  mntlhts  ( I }  between  Lapiths  and 
tVnta urn  I  ft  between  <bv*V <  and  Atiu/omn  (P )  between  Gods  and 
( haul  -  in  genmah  between  the  power -i  iif  order  and  the  forces  of 
t  Itaio,  It  i  *  the  tu  4  i  ttapfrt  111  the  religion*.  ittdorv  of  Athens,  the 
period  aiihaior  to  AfliciuV  present  orderlv  rule, 

The  pediments.  ’ I  !io  -*e<  < out  *  hapter  e*  tilted  with  the  birth  of 
Athena  front  dm  hi  ,ot  of  Iter  father  Zhu  An  men!  of  primary  im 
pollan*  e  in  Athenian  religion  *  hidorv,  it  outipies  the  most  eonsphu  * 
tin ^  pine  tin*  raw  prtlmiriit,  4 bo\e  the  < ella  door  and  facing  tlu* 
ndug  om.  l  he  gotlde.,  *  nil!  grown  and  armed  by  the  throne 

of  Zhw  in  tin*  mid  t  of  4  group  ot  deities,  In  the  third  chapter,  pre¬ 
sented  b>  the  we  4  pediment,  Athena  drives  with  Toeeidon  for  supremo 
at  y  over  Athen  e  l  lie  -ra  god  strikes  the  earth  with  his  trident, 
tint-  t  aiming  a  •*|ning  to  bubble  Palin  Athena,  however,  hy  ereuting 
the  olive  tree  wins  tin*  xuUax  in  the  pivoine  of  a  group  of  gods  who 
till  the  pediment  She  be* omen  auordinglv,  *|uern  of  the  Hty  and 
fir'd  born  of  the  « it i/i  nw 

Ttir  gtiier.it  dr  ugu  of  tlie  pedimental  groups  mud  have  been  due 
to  a  single  mader  art i  4  probablv  Theidinw,  I  he  individual 

figure^  were  undoubtedly  lit*"  ite.iltoti  of  separate  artists,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  grime*  wrought  hi  the  Fheidian  •spirit.  Many  of  the 
figures  have  peri  Ted,  Tlnor  whhh  atrvive,  though  badly  mutilated, 
are  unrivaled  among  ouipfttre  in  the  round,  they  show  a  nobility  of 

\  ;jt  |  J,  |f  |  a  f"li  fti,  1  *1  f(  ,  f  I  ‘  Oi  ■‘15*’* ,  |  *> »  **!  g,  ,'4*4 1 4**  ItlltHf*!!*  **  *4  t  ktrI*IU«,  041(1“ 

?trr,  Sn  (.>ba  Mvmji**  «a  1 i«  •*<**  d»ar 
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form  and  attitude,  a  quiet  majesty,  a  perfect  naturalness  free  irom 
every  exaggeration  and  affectation,  a  delicacy  combined  with  truth  m 
the  rendering  of  flesh  and  muscle,  and  of  the  different  textures  ot 
drapery  —  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  material  and  an  unerring  sense 
of  simple,  dignified  beauty  matchless  in  the  realm  ot  art.1' 

The  Ionic  frieze.  The  fourth  and  final  chapter  is  tilled  by  the 
Ionic  frieze,  a  continuous  band  of  low  relief  extending  around  the 
temple  walls  within  the  colonnade.  'The  band  divides  naturally  into 
groups  of  persons.  The  subject  of  the  whole  is  the  I’anathenaie 
festival  held  in  July  in  honor  of  the  goddess.  '1  o  avoid  the  monotony 
of  a  procession’  the  master  artist  has  arranged  the  groups  not  uni  ¬ 
formly  in  actual  march,  but  often  in  various  preparations  for  it.  \\  e 
see,  for  example,  magistrates  and  priests  in  their  official  attire,  men 
leading  animals  for  the  sacrifice,  youths  bringing  jars  of  water,  girls 
carrying  baskets  of  other  necessities  for  the  religious  services,  knights 
with  their,  spirited  horses,  and  groups  of  deities  seated,  inspecting  the 
changing  scene.  Though  the  parts  vary  in  artistic  merit  the  trnv.e 
as  a  whole  has  no  rival  among  reliefs.1'  'Hie  sculptors  alike  ot  pedi¬ 
ment  and  frieze  did  not  aim  to  produce,  in  anv  popular  sense,  the 
utmost  grace  or  physical  loveliness;  in  these  qualities  they  wen-  sur 
passed  by  later  artists.  Their  object  was  a  beauty  that  would  appeal 
to  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  perception  of  the  age,  that  would 
make  the  spectators  think  of  pure  and  noble  things.  Prime  requisites 
were  dignity,  sobriety,  and  self-restraint.  Ihese  were  the  qualities  ot 
a  people  who  were  not  to  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  peace  and  wealth  or 
yield  to  individualistic  self-indulgence,  but  wen-  to  practice  stibmis 
sion  to  strict  discipline  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  to  applv  them 
selves  to  the  noble  task  of  ruling  an  empire  in  wisdom  ami  justice, 
and  to  making  their  city  a  pattern  for  Hellas.  1  heir  art  expressed 
and  fostered  these  aspirations. 

Athena  Parthenos.  The  statue  of  Athena  Parthenon  for  the  tem¬ 
ple  was  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  unclad  parts  were  ol  Ivurv,  the 
garments  of  gold,  covering  a  wooden  frame.  It  was  a  colossus  thut) 
feet  in  height  on  a  pedestal  of  eight  feet.  I  he  goddess  wort4  a 
chiton  of  Doric  style  draped  in  heavy  folds  width  hid  tin*  details 
of  the  person.  As  compared  with  the  other  sculptures,  above  men  ■ 
tinned,  this  work  seems  to  us  archaic  —  a  quality,  however,  width 

40  Taus.  i.  ,M.  5;  Oardnfr,  A  nr.  Athens,  .Ui;  mow,  H7  i»7« 

41  (iardner,  S.U  *10;  I)‘<  )okc,  100  H. 
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adds  to  the  strength  and  dignity  of  its  character.  'I'he  room  was 
lighted  cmlv  through  the  double  door;  and  except  tor  a  brief  time 
after  sunrise  it  must  have  remained  throughout  the  dav  in  constant 
twilight.  In  this  semi-darkness  the  soft  gleam  of  the  ivory  and  gold, 
the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  statue,  its  quiet,  dignified  attitude,  the 
simplicity  and  sobriety  of  dress  all  worthily  became  the  goddess 
who  from  this  home  of  the  beautiful  ruled  in  might  and  in  glory  over 
an  earnest,  ambitious  race  of  men.4”  Architecture  is  a  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  character  of  a  nation,  rate  or  age.  Thus  the  Doric  order  is 
typical  of  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  peninsular  Greek  temperament  as 
contrasted  with  the  lighter  Ionic  stvle  which  beltings  to  Asia  Minor. 
So,  too,  the  Hellenic  temple  contrasts  with  the  Gothic  cathedral  as 
pagan  with  Christian,  as  the  am  ients  with  the  moderns.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  symmetry  of  the  Greek  temple  have  their  counterpart  in 
Greek  intellect  and  character,  and  the  Hellenic  shrine  nestles  close  to 
earth  as  if  perfectly  content  with  this  goodly  world.  Hut  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  complexity  of  tin*  Gothic  cathedral  are  equally  typical 
of  modern  lit*-,  while  it  -  spire  ,  lift  the  devout  thought  to  the  treasures 
of  heaven  "where  neither  moth  nor  rust  turnipt.”  Notable  is  the 
antithesis  between  worldly,  intellei  tual  beauty  and  spiritual  aspiration. 
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AGK  OF  PERICLES 

(IV)  THOUGHT,  CULTURE,  AND  CHARACTER 

I.  St'lKNCK  AND  PlttUttoWIY 

Scientific  progrew:  technical  writing*  and  astronomy.  The 

scientific  spirit,  awakened  in  the  M*th  in  Ionia,  had  run 

swiftlv  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hellas,  to  itn  ite  in  indi¬ 
viduals  a  love  ot'  i  olid  tiro;  fa*  t  •  and  ot  -a  stcmati/ang  them  on  a 
rational  ha  ,i ..  M.uiv  literarv  j.t <«lu.  t .  of  this  spirit  served  useful  sis 
well  theoretii.il  purpose*.  Work;  on  wulpture  and  arehiteetun*, 
nui.ii  and  literary  uitiusm  were,  in  part,  handlmoks  for  learners  of 
the  respet live  arts.’  From  the  time  of  I'vthagnras  advamrs  wen* 
made  in  arithmetu ,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Hi-*  lotlowers  taught 

i  liifit’i,  ihr  hir,ii  ffjyiMUijti  Irt,  i  h*  l  H«n m  Itliwil*  /‘A#1  VtirthtMtn. 
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the  rotundity  of  earth,  sun,  and  moon.  From  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  heavens  the  astronomer  Meton  of  Athens  devised  a  nineteen- 
year  cycle  for  bringing  the  lunar  and  solar  rears  into  harmony.  In 
this  system  the  solar  year  was  estimated  at  305  ltJ  days,  about  a 
half  hour  short  of  the  truth.  Although  he  was  permitted  to  set  up 
his  calendar  on  the  Pnyx,  it  was  not  adopted  by  his  own  people  till 
the  next  century;  and  it  extended  still  more  slowlv  to  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenes.2 

Medical  progress;  Hippocrates,  460-377,  From  the  time  of 
Pythagoras,  too,  notable  progress  was  made  in  medicine,  so  that  not 
even  the  Egyptian  physician  could  any  longer  compare  with  tin* 
Greek.  Although  cities  were  woefully  backward  in  sewerage  and 
general  sanitation,  it  mav  be  set  down  to  their  credit  that  they  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  public  purse  physicians  who  treated  tin*  citizens  free 
of  charge.  While  the  masses  still  believed  in  expelling  diseases  by 
charms  and  prayer,  or  by  visits  to  the  shrines  of  Aselepius,  tin*  med  ■ 
ical  profession  of  the  Perielean  age  had  eliminated  magic  and  every 
form  of  superstition  from  theory  and  practice,  and  stood  on  tin*  solid 
ground  of  scientific  observation  and  experiment,  Hippocrates,  of 
Cos,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  the  ancient  world,  was  a  young 
man  in  the  beginning  of  his  practice  before  the  <  lo>e  of  the  age.  In 
his  family  the  profession  had  been  hereditary,  as  was  generally  true 
of  trades  or  other  fields  of  technical  skill,  hi  view  of  the  fat  t 
that  medical  knowledge  had  accumulated  at  the  temples  of  A*  lepius, 
where  the  sick  and  the  maimed  sought  divine  healing,  it  is  significant 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  Hippocrates  that  in  all  Ins  writing-*  lie  never 
prescribes  a  visit  to  such  a  shrine.  44  Every  illness, "  lie  declares, 
“  has  a  natural  cause;  and  without  natural  causes,  nothing  ever 
happens.1’  He  lavs  great  stress  on  hygiene,  especially  diet,  on  the 
principle  that  “  Nature  is  the,  best  physician;  "  but  he  was  ready  to 
use  drugs  or  when  necessary  cutting  and  cauterizing ;  14  Where  drugs 

fail,  steel  will  cure;  where  steel  fails,  fire  will  curt*;  when*  fire  fails, 
there  is  no  cure.”  It  was  his  achievement  to  ret  ad  from  hN  domain 
all  assaults  of  sophists  and  sjH*culative  philosophers,  and  while  main*’ 
taining  and  expanding  the  scientific  method  of  his  predecessors,  to 
uphold  for  lus  profession  the  noblest  ideals  of  devotion  to  duty  and 
to  right.2 

Progress  in  philosophy;  Heracleitus  (died  475),  Not  only 

2  Zeller,  Pre-Soeratk  Pkiltmtphy,  t,  4S4  I,  Dim!,  xll,  34  2  f. 
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sfieeial  brunches  of  knowledge  were  tiring  cultivated,  hut  great  prog¬ 
ress  was  taking  place  in  the  philosophic  attitude  toward  the  world  as 
a  whole  and  its  problems,  With  lleracleitus  id’  Ephesus,  who  flour¬ 
ished  earlv  in  the  eentun,  philosophy  began  to  concern  itself  with 
the  motion,  change,  life  of  nature,  Not  Being  he  asserted,  hut 
Becoming  is  the  fundamental  essence  of  things.  Meditation  on  this 
sub  jet  t  let  l  him  to  imagine  a  world  ruling  reason  logos  which 
produces  the  ever  <  hanging  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  Tins  con¬ 
trolling  principle  can  he  apprehended  only  hv  a  few  sages  like  him¬ 
self,  who  also  posmwh  a  logos  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  whereas  the  masses  are  doomed  to  eternal  ignorance  ami  folly. 
The  self  assertive  personality  of  this  philosopher,  added  to  the  evi¬ 
dent  depth  of  his  mental  vidoit,  has  influenced  the  thought  of  the 
world  e\en  to  tin*  present  thus  while  his  obscure,  riddling  prophetic 
utteratues,  along  with  Ids  dm trine  of  the  divine  and  human  logos, 
gave  premium ed  cm  ouragrment  to  imdieLmA 

Continuation  of  the  Elea  ties;  Empedocles  about  405-430-  In 
spite  of  the  repudiation  of  firing  hv  Herat  hums  ami  his  insistence 
tai  Brtoming  a  %  the  -.ole  reality,  the  an  icmots  of  Xenophanes  the 
Kleatu  lontiiitird  moo*  Wrongly  than  ever  to  deny  motion  atul  change, 
and  to  i  bum  for  Being  alone  a  real  evidence,  An  attempt  was  made 
to  harmonize  the  >e  view-*  by  Hmpedo*  le  *  of  At  rugux  With  the  Elea 
tbs  he  dented  absolute  origin  and  deeaVi  Gut  unlike  them,  he  be* 
hrved  in  the  plurality  of  Being;  there  are,  In*  averted,  four  elements 
earth,  water,  air,  and  tin* -  of  which  all  tilings  are  composed. 
The  dm  ts  that  *  uinbine  and  separate  them  are  Love  and  Hate,  the 
|iortic  ante*  edeum  of  attrition  and  rrpuldom  In  this  wav  lie  was 
able  to  use  both  Being  and  Be*  oming  in  ItG  theory  of  the  formation 
of  the  world*  He  paid  lev*  attention  to  tin*  *  haracter  of  his  ele¬ 
ments  than  to  the  proow-*  of  nature,  In  au  minting  for  plant  and 
animat  forms  lie  mum  fated  a  primiple  *  rudely  anth  ipative  of  the 
11  survival  of  the  tilted/*  At  the  same  time  he  iutroduml  into 
science  the  idea  of  **  elements,"  with  It  has  survived  to  our  own  age. 
Unlike  all  hi  %  prude*  *wni%,  Empedo  les  /ralnudy  *  untied  popularity. 
He  was  a  potitn  iam  a  leader  of  the  demm  r;n  y  of  hL  Gly,  a  prophet, 
and  a  phvd<  hut  ot  miratuhnin  power,  He  averted  his  ability  to  heal 
old  age*  to  raise  and  <alm  the  wtmL,  prwhue  rain  ami  drought,  and 
to  recall  the  dead  to  life*  Gorgeoudy  arrayed  in  hrilliant  robes  and 
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adorned  with  flowers,  he  passed  from  city  to  citv,  everywhere  vener¬ 
ated  as  a  god.  Finally,  as  his  friends  reported,  he  useeuded  living  to 
heaven,  whereas  cynical  gossip  averred  rather  that  lie  had  leaped 
into  the  crater  of  Mount  Aetna.” 

The  atomists :  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  about  460-350. 
Every  new  philosopher,  after  learning  what  his  predecessors  had  to 
teach,  attempted  to  correct  the  faults  of  their  suppositions  or  methods 
with  a  view  to  approaching  nearer  to  the  truth,  dims  it  wa>  that 
Leucippus,  seemingly  a  younger  contemporary  of  Empedocles,  began 
working  out  the  problem  of  that  thinker  in  a  more  scientific  way. 
Seeing  no  reason  why  Being  should  he  limited  to  preeisclv  four  ele 
ments,  he  assumed  instead  its  division  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
minute  indivisible  particles,  termed  atoms.  By  the  side  of  Being, 
which  he  interpreted  as  matter,  he  assumed  the  existence  of  Void 
empty  space  — -  in  which  the  atoms  moved;  in  place  of  the  im  thical 
Love  and  Hate  he  substituted  Gravitation,  a  strietlv  phv.sit  a l  force. 
With  Being,  Void,  and  Gravitation,  he  proceeded  to  explain  tin*  f**rm 
ation  of  the  world,  the  processes  of  nature1,  and  even  feeling,  and 
thought  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  'Tin*  atomic  theory,  afterward 
developed  into  a  system  by  his  famous  pupil  Democritus  was  gener 
ally  denounced  by  the  ancients  as  materialistic,  hence  a-,  ethically 
demoralizing.  Appreciating  its  value,  however,  the  modem  world  has 
placed  it  in  the  foundation  of  science;  and  it  <U\\  holds  true,  except 
ing  that  chemists  have  pushed  the  analysis  of  matter  far  beyond  tin* 
atom.” 

Anaxagoras,  about  500-428  More  in  accord  with  tin*  general  eth¬ 
ical  direction  of  Greek  thought,  hence  more  intluenfial,  wm  Anaxa 
goras,  a  contemporary  of  Leucippus.  His  lasting  contribution  to 
philosophy  was  to  substitute  for  gravitation  an  infinite  and  omnb*  but 
Intelligence,  which  orders  all  things.  He  did  not  <  on  a  ioudv  think 
of  it  as  a  person  or  as  a  deity  but  regarded  it  merely  as  a  dim  ting 
force.  If  not  immaterial,  it  was  at  least  a  substance  unmixed  and  in 
quality  unique.  The  religious  and  ethical  consequent  tM  of  hb  theory 
however  were  left  mainly  to  future  thinkers  to  draw/ 

Influence  of  the  philosophers;  their  limitations*  The  in  fluent  v 
of  all  philosophers  was  thus  far  limited  to  narrow  circle.',  of  pupils, 

5  Xrnoplumes;  p.  153.  Parmenides  and  Zrmm,  other  Plod  Urn  liikrwrll.  p,  it  ,»7,  laie 

pedodrn;  p.  -13 . 8.  * 
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the  publi*  the  thinker  seemed  an  odd,  unnatural  bchup  who  in 
his  MWiah  tor  the  mnlia  ouTuble  and  the  unpractical  neglected  every- 
tlnitn  that  tin*  t»reck  held  tk.tr  a  >ubjeet  for  ridicule  in  comedy  or 
for  |«roM,nution  on  the  i barer  of  athehm,  of  having  substituted  whirl- 
isdt*  for  /nr-,  ’  Idiom  wins  braving  public  opinion,  became  ac¬ 
quainted  witSt  the  various  adeno.  of  thought,  were  general! v  struck 
I iv  iheir  t  outrudii  tum-s  the  tun  crtain  foundations  on  which  they 
rested,  and  their  utter  nade-mu-o  in  life,  Thus  far,  in  fad,  Hellenic 
thinkers  while  dUoveritn*  the  mod  fundamental  prituiples  of  science 
and  pliilo'4iplt\ ,  had  put  nied  the  fanlh  method  of  generalization  on 
the  la nd  of  too  few  ltd-  Tittle  more  uiuld  he  ;tc<  omplished  with¬ 
out  a  i  a, refill  and  rdcftnw  4udv  of  nature, 

Rhetoric  mid  the  SoplmtH,  Meanwhile  with  the  rise  of  dm 
mu  tM\ ,  invoking  the  ft  icon  of  hutiian  equably,  a  demand  was  cre¬ 
ated  for  a  la  Inn#  at  edit*  ation  that  would  tit  anv  man  who  wished 
for  jattdh  hie;  date  mutt  4ois  ome  based  on  inborn  ^ifTn  of  speech 
and  oolite  al  wudotn,  had  to  he  detuot  infi/.ed.  lids  demand  culled 
into  betfie  the  art  at  i hdutT  t  w ha  -v  nttti  wu#»  to  equip  mi)  m»uq 
timunei  humble  lit-,  tdent,  b*r  pnhth  q«aUnq,  Shortly  after  the 
i  4af4i  Tnniif  ot  drtno<  r,n  v  in  Sun*  u  e  {  loot,  <Wa\  of  that  city 
d^dupd  the  t!i  t  ns  Iliad  of  jtmdt*  ut  orutou  ;  amt  fiotn  his  si  hool 
\v*c,<  i  mud  thei  tonin'  4  pr  o  t  o  ,d  f feat i  a  ott  til**  atb)V<  T  Rhetoric  t 
however,  tom ented  it  .oil  with  nothing  heouid  the  t ommumeatum  of 
thought  and  the  j<»  imm  .ati  to  a  belief  or  an  adlon;  it  had  to  lie 
supplemented  to  a  work ing  knowledge  ot  government  and  society, 
Heine  mo -r  a  *  ho,',  ot  mrn  vdio  profeoetl  to  tent h  tmt  only  rhetoric, 
hilt  ail  ItumiMfr  r  *  aiitwt  to  the  sUtrainuc  Sudi  instructors  in 
mi  dam  were  fumed  mplii.tr  Tlirv  ifaudhd  from  div  tm  ity,  giving 
exhibition-*  at’  their  know  ted  ye  and  ot  their  4all  in  argument,  ami 
imparting  lie  trie  ti*m  to  all  who  denied  it  *  and  who  were  able  to 
1 14V  tile  0‘ijUUed  terg 

Rrotngtmuh  ntmtif  4Hfr4itn  dim  IT- 1  of  tltT  and  by 

far  the  mod  eminent,  mm  Ibmtagonu,  Though  wiin  of  Ida  ability. 

he  aaiiw  to  luxe  po.e.ad  mi  udmifahie  i  Iuom  It  r  mid  to  have  puu 
sued  high  milt.,  “  \ outtg  man/'  he  T  icpivwuied  us  paying  to  a 
|»noprt  five  pupil,  “  it  Mill  minute  with  me,  on  the  V»TV  first  day  VOU 
will  retain  home  a  better  nun  than  run  umo  and  better  on  the  second 


*»  <  j  U<  I,r  e  *1  a  ,,  m  ^  n*  »  o«4  VnUMoarx  r >«**.. 
h.a  !'  II*?  e.-ait  mi*  i  l‘l»K  tt 
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day  thorn  on  the  first,  and  better  everv  dav  than  vou  wen-  the  day 
before.”  “He  will  learn,”  the  teacher  continues  *’  what  he  i  .one 
to  learn:  and  that  is  prudence  in  affairs  private  as  well  ,e  public .  he 
will  learn  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best  manner,  and  be  will  ho 
able  to  speak  and  act  for  the  best  in  the  affair-,  of  the  state,"  11 
Theory  of  knowledge  held  by  Protagoras.  The  -.p,*.  illations  of 
philosophers  had  led  manv  to  douiit  the  pus-dbildv  of  knowledge. 
Abandoning  all  ho|vc  of  discovering  the  one  true  t-semc  of  tin  I'm 
verse,  Protagoras  boldly  declared  that  "  Man  is  die  mea  me  of  all 
things,” — in  other  words,  Everything  is  precisely  what  it  .erne,  to  tin* 
individual.  In  two  respects  this  declaration  oj«-ned  a  new  via  h  is  U 
it  directed  attention  to  the  mind  and  its  relation  to  the  unhide  world, 
thus  paving  the  wav  to  a  Mental  PhiluSitphv,  or  P*v.  holugv  Set 
ondly  by  shifting  the  centre  of  attention  from  the  world  to  nun  it 
gave,  along  with  manv  cooperating  forces,  a  tremendous  imj-etn.  to  tin- 
growth  of  individualism. 

Beginnings  of  political  and  social  science.  The  same  thinker 
had  a  theory  to  offer  as  to  the  basis  of  i.-tv  and  the  -4ato,  Mu* 
desire  of  self-preservation  gathered  mankind  into  <itio. ;  "but  w ben 
they  were  gathered  together,  having  no  art  of  government,  the,  hutm.-d 
one  another,  and  were  again  in  process  of  dispersion  and  de-.truc 
tion.  Zeus  feared  that  the  entire  rate  might  be  exterminated,  and 
therefore  sent  Hermes  to  them,  hearing  reverence  and  jtiUn.-  u>  hr 
the  ordering  principles  of  cities  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
conciliation.  Hermes  asked  Zeus  how  he  should  impart  pt  t»  ;*  and 
reverence  among  men; -- Should  he  distribute  tle-m  as  the  ait  .  .so- 
distributed---' that  is,  to  a  favored  few  utiiv.  one  shilled  individual 
having  enough  of  medicine  or  of  anv  other  art  for  manv  tin  -hilled 


ones?  ‘Shull  this  be  the  manner  in  width  I  am  to  di  (tribute  ju  ,tn  e 
and  reverence  among  men.  or  shall  I  give  it  to  them  all  c  '  *  i'«.  all,* 
said  Zeus;  ‘  I  should  like  them  all  to  have  a  share;  for  vitir*  t  anuot 
exist  if  only  a  few  share  in  tin*  virtues,  as  in  the  art-,  And  iiirtln-r, 
make  a  law  by  my  order  that  he  who  has  no  part  in  reverent  e 
and  justice  shall  he  put  to  death,  tor  la*  i-»  a  plague  ft*  the 
state.  11  Here  was  the  Itegirimng  of  a  lint*  of  thought  whit  h  led  to 
the  creation  of  Sociology  and  Political  Kvieme,  Furthermore  i'rutag 
oras  and  his  contemporary  sophists  ftegan  the  study  of  Grammar, 


Hi  Plato*  Vrotogiittist 

U  Plat,  Profit'  >UJ.  Httphim;  lUkfwril*  p  nt 
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Phonetics,  and  Philology  all  necessarily  in  a  rudimentary  way. 

Development  of  political  science ;  Hippodamus.  Political 
science  was  taken  up  at  this  time  by  either  thinkers  and  carried  much 
farther.  It  was  dim  ted  along  two  principal  Hites:  first,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  existing  <  un>titutmim  of  which  an  example  is  mentioned 
above;  second  the  creation  of  ideal  constitutions.  The  first  author  of 
such  a  constitution  was  Hippodamns,  the  famous  engineer,  who 
planned  IVirarus  and  Thunk1  T  'There  was  little  that  was  peculiar  in 
his  system  but  the  beginning  he  made  was  in  time  developed  by  more 
inventive  thinkers, 

Nature  versus  convention;  dissolution  of  the  traditional. 
Other  soph  GO  of  the  age  ttomiwrd  from  Protagoras  his  theory  of 
knowledge  and.  with  carving  motive  and  ability,  pursued  the  same 
methods  All  laid  4  rev**  mt  the  distinction  brtwwn  Nature,  whose 
law%  observed  bv  all  natiutH,  are  morallv  binding,  and  convention 
.  Hum  made  ittdottm  and  statutes,  for  which  thev  cherished  no 
ivveivitteT  iiic  eflr<  t  of  thb  principle  warn  to  dissolve  tradition, 
ini  hiding  tin*  religion  and  the  moral  image**  ot  the  lathers.  In  their 
view  the  pa *4  ice*  ait  age  of  ignorame  and  superstition ;  the  present 
aloin*  wan  wolthv  of  <  on  alteration,  The  %uite  principle  tended 
ec|iiallv  to  Hrt  ak  down  the  barrier1-*  ol  an  ial  rheo  and  the  boundaries 
of  etate*c  lh  nature  all  men  an*  brothers  and  it  is  wrong  tor  one 
to  vitdave  another,  Though  dmolveuP*  of  the  established  political, 
not  ial  and  retigiofm  order,  fhev  were  preparing  tile  wav  to  a  world  * 
wide  Immaiii  up  t»»  more  friendly  relations  among  states,  to  federa 
Pun  .  and  empiric  It  i*  men  ant  that  one  of  the  greater  sophists, 
Gorging  a  Sn  ilium  aving  perhaps  dimlv  the  need  of  a  universal 
language  of  t  failure,  adopted  tor  that  purpose  the  Attic  dialect 

II.  Hmnmy  am*  rut  thmu 

History ;  Herodotus,  about  484-425-  Him  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry  naturallv  involved  an  eagerness  to  know  the  pant  ot  the  human 
rate;  and  thG  d<*  are  t  mated  tlGfon,  Hie  Itr4  historian  whose 
work  1  have  Iren  p  re  waved  warn  Herodotus  We  are  unable*  therefore, 
to  sav  definite! v  how  great  an  advam e  hr  made  trvoml  f In  utueus, 
his  iniru  dt  dinguGhed  predecessor  Born  in  the  period  ot  the  con  fl  fit 
with  Hernia,  Iterodotim  lived  through  the  age  of  Pericles  anil  the 


1?  II  t ‘e*  i»m  c  ^  *  \i  !r  1 

m  Hint* 011,  i«  Xrt»  An** «  a,  4, 
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earlier  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  His  native  plan-  was  Halt  - 
carnassus,  a  city  of  Dorian  stock  which  had  adopted  the  Ionian  tongue, 
and  which  lay  on  the  borderland  between  Hellas  and  the  iVru.wt 
empire.  He  travelled  to  Egypt,  into  Asia  u>  far  as  Susa,  to  tin-  <  >mn 
tries  about  Pontus,  to  Italy  — in  brief,  to  most  of  tin-  known  world 
Everywhere  he  gathered  material  which  found  its  way  into  hi-,  work. 

Epic  origin  and  dramatic  influence.  As  the  gcttealogi-t .  were 
the  literary  descendants  of  Hesiod.  Herodotus  was  a  son  of  Homo, 
and  his  history  might  well  he  describe!  as  a  great  prose  epi. ,  inthtru.  e  ! 
to  some  extent  by  the  contemporary  drama.  A  brief  p,vta.  e  ,-v 
plains  the  object  of  his  work:  “ This  is  ;t  presentation  o!  tin-  h- 
quiry  Flistoria  of  Herodotus  of  Hulicarna-u-  to  the  end 
time  may  not  obliterate  the  great  and  marvellous  deed-  of  H.  U<  in  .  and 
Barbarians,  and  especially  that  they  may  not  forget  the  .oh.  .  tor 
which  they  waged  war  with  one  another."  '•  f„  hi  .  -ear.  It  tor  ,  am,  - 
he  narrates  from  earliest  times  the  notable  a. InrvemeuN  .4  all  tin- 
peoples  who  were  involved  in  the  War.  and  u-cd  that  ...nilnt 
the  unifying  element  of  his  work.  Treating  thu-  of  ail.  i  uj?m!U 
the  entire  known  world,  his  production  mav  be  dc-» lib.-d  a-  a  niu 
versal  history. 

Method  of  research.  So  far  as  we  know.  Herodotu-  u.n  tin  m-t 
to  apply  the  word  History,  in  its  original  s-iu*  of  inquire,  p,  tin, 
held  of  literature.  It  aptly  describes  bin  method  ot  gath.-m.g  m 
mrmation  by  personal  inquiry  of  those  who  were  .-uppo-ed  to  know,1 
Often  unsatisfied  with  an  individual  source,  be  puraied  hi  -  mv.-.p 
gahon  among  various  authorities,"  ,|„te  introducing  the  .ompmnttve 
method  of  research.  The  object  of  his  Hi-ton,  a  -  he  .on.mvd  a. 
required  lmn  to  tell  all  he  had  thus  heard:  “  I  mu  under  oldie, , 

.on  to  tell  what  is  reported,  though  1  am  not  bound  altogether  to  W 
ieve  d;  and  lH  this  saying  hold  good  f„r  every  narrative  it,  thr  He* 

w  ,  '  ,  iVt‘  hn<1  h‘m'  an't,nl'lig1.v)  often  evpre-dtw  doubt  a-  to 

what  he  hears,  comparing  the  more  with  th.  le.-  credible  . .  or 

reasoning  about  the  reliability  of  his  sourced'  Al,I««gI,  hi-  work 
abounds  in  myths  and  fictions,  and  though  he  tv.e  often  at  the  no  n  v 

thefi^V  °f  “y  m  ‘TnK  h“  fi,r  ,V',m  ««« 

the  fictitious  tales,  whether  myths  or  more  recent  inventions,  .»,*  of 

14  IMt.  preface. 
iM/f.  re  2. 

??  vn?HKsVUH  in  w*dfly  ^Wrated  pliimi;  rf,  a,  ^ 

'*l  57'  «'■  11Si  «.  ■<'-  ul,  ,H  t 
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j^miOr  \alue  lor  illustrating  tin*  thought  ami  iilV  of  the  age  than 
Wiiuhl  have  been  a  drv  enumeration  of  faeK  however  well  ascer* 
tuiiuni.  From  the  point  of  \u  \\  here  mentioned  this  feature  of  his 
work  b  a  fuoilni'  merit. 

Broad-mindedness.  Another  itrrat  quality  of  Herodotus  is  his 

hnwd  miudrdne^.,  to  with  ti  hi*-  umnopultUn  bhlhphue  and  extensive 
tra\rH  i ontributed.  Hr  uaild  understand  that  many  foreign  rus« 

UittiH  wore  at  b\t>t  a*  good  a  -  tie*'  Hellenic  A‘  that  there  were  great 
and  admirable  <  hara*  tern  among  the  barbarians  and  that  mon- 
art  In  well  a  *  dr  mot  ram  ha'-  th*  good  features,  A  comparison  of 
Kgvpftatt  with  Hellene  tradition  taught  him  the  emptiness  of  the 
eiaitn  ot  ierta.ui  (ttarle»  to  near  den  nit  t  mm  a  god,  In  I  leilenu 
tradition  the  god  •>  toutmued  to  luuitei!  themselves  with  the  human 
rang  I>\  marriage  and  parentage,  t<«  nine,  eight,  or  even  six  centuries 
trfoir  the  In  got  wild  time,  whmv.m  Hgvptian  chronology  removed 
Httfil  phenomena  tilteeii  thou  and  \ear«  into  the  past,  lids  com¬ 
parative  with  ot  o  ligton  *  un\  mm  *al  I lerndotim  that  hb  *  otttilnmen  em 
tertamed  mam  ial  -r  notion  ,  a  tu  their  own  rs«b  and  as  to  the  be¬ 
ginning*  ot  the1  Imtmni  t  a»  e 

HeUgium  K«  gas  due,*  the  i  \i  a  toe  ot  the  however,  and  their 
proudetiti.d  dealing,  with  ting  the  hi  .turiati  betravs  no  scepticism. 

With  oilier  iiihgitU/od  torn  ol  hi  -  age  lie  belie v*o  in  a  Divine  1  ro\b 

deine,  (  w \u »  mb-  the  won Id ,  and  in  a  kititllv  spirit  watching  o\er 
Iim;  In.  uili  ihinuvh  ..  ilminK  :uul  urudrs.  Thr 
popul.tr  opittn in  tli.d  (ii»l  u  .•nvum.ut  tumult  h.ippim1:**,  mul  there¬ 
to,,.  .  *  tu!  •  evil  tu  < .itintriLthan r  pouilhnk  tie  puts  in  the 

inirttilt,  III  i itlu  t  ..  !  U!  i tin' .  tint  hmudt  I'M41'  -  l->kr  AumIivIus  he 
wctttH  tt»  In  iu'vt  tli, it  l hr  ii.rtutl.tU  "t  tin-  t<rr;it  tur  example  til 
Vrt.".  t.  tu  punt  Imiou  tot  ur-nt.  im-  uhith  unusual  prosperity 
often  iudm  e  e  ' 

Summary;  the  "Father  of  History."  In  relii'i.m,  therefore, 
tiMms'h  t.utiue  ot!  mm  It  tli.it  i-  evfr.ineou tie  hnhh  ttrmly  to  the 
rultslhtntul  oilltotlusv  nl  thr  ttmr,  while  iti  moral  ihartuter  anil  pur- 
hr  •  tail. I .  on  a  h-v.-l  with  tin-  I»  -t  turn  of  hi*,  u-nturv.  Front 
tin*  potut  ot  Vtrw  ot  '.Hut  hi  .tori.  a»  *.mttu-,  whit,*  lutvainw,  Iryt.ml 


HI  t  tt|  .  5,  .o  ,14  4 

*H  ths*  Hig,  t'O*  !t  4  ,  e  »f.  >a»  '•  Oho  it  *  * 

''Hi/ V*“  <?.  j  *r  0  iU  (hit*  ,  ht  I*1'  a  o  i  , 

#Vri|  ^  HI  jrt<  ui  | r»r,  in,  **»g  vim  1‘^ 
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Hecatacus,  he  is  still  crude  and  imperfect,  whereas  his  broad  ..vmputhv 
and  kindly  interest  in  everythin.!'  human,  his  hii;h  religion  ■.  and  moral 
principles,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote*,  ilhi-truttve  of  i  tt-toms 
and  character,  his  charming  style  and  genial  per-.tin.ditv  have  entitled 
him  to  his  place  as  the  *'  father  of  historv,"  and  have  given  his 
literary  production  a  universal  anil  eternal  interest, 

Sophocles,  496-404.  The  religious  and  mural  idea-,  ot  the  age 
find  their  best  expression  in  the  great  Atiii  dratiuiU  Sopho,  Rs. 
Literature  had  not  yet  become  a  prulession;  a-.  Aon  hv In .  ,,»,J 

dier,  Sophocles  filled  public  offices,  Smh  labors,  hmvew,  did  n»t 
ruffle  the  serenity  or  disturb  the  comfort  of  an  ca-u  life  The  prof, 
loins  he  deals  with  are  less  gigantic  than  tho-*e  of  Aon  hvttt  >,  and 
his  solutions  are  as  a  rule  more  pacific.  There  are,  however,  main 
points  of  contact.  Like  Aeschylus  he  believes  in  the  ntttitiw inn  .■  .tad 
almighty  power  of  God.  Joined  with  (hi  -  beii.  f  t-.  the  t  muh  t»,,u  tSi.4 
he  is  fust  and  merciful.  “Zeus  him-.lf,  it.  all  that  he  d.ssh,  hah 
IMerey  for  a  sharer  of  his  throne."  --  He  is  a  Provid-  u.c,  t„  whnn 

man  may  confidently  leave  his  . .  < ‘iiuugr,  mi  diught'-s, 

courage,  great  stdl  in  heaven  is  Zeus,  who  .ec .  and  gov  ntr.  all. 
thy  bitter  quarrel  to  him."  •"  As  guardians  ot  right  tStr  pmv.-f 
are  punishers  of  misdeeds,  slow  but  to.  i»  their  put  -tut  ,4  the  un 
righteous.27 

The  Gods  of  country  and  of  kin.  Kq.e,  i,dh  m  .,r  4»»d  dear  a« 
the  local  spirits,  gods  of  the  land,  to  win, in  the  leturitmg  w  mdeo  r 
first  lifts  his  hands;  near  are  the  gods  of  one’-,  ra» m  mir 
with  the  worshipper,  they  who  founded  the  Ktmiiv  or  lyn,,  ,Uld  .»*<• 
most  concerned  for  its  preservation/’’4 
Communication  between  gods  and  men;  scepticism,  the, a  and 
good,  and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  man,  the  heavenly  power,  h  m- 
found  means  of  communicating  their  will  t„  tUiu  thswi,  vi  ,„n .. 
oracles,  and  the  mouths  of  seers,  It  it  natural,  however,  that  the 
scientific^ inquiring  spirit  of  the  IVruIean  age,  involving  r.fmu  »it  ,m 
and  religious  doubt,  should  retied  itself  i»  the  troubled  lit.-  *4  the 
Sophodean  dramas.  Oedipus,  though  |,y  nature  *,  <rMulty  reS.gMi 
doubts  the  prophetic  art  of  TcireduH,  ami  m*«hia  t«  prm**  h*«  j,omt 
irrefutable  argument.  His  wife  Jueasta  reje.fi  even  the  of 

24  Cfrcm,  lmwt  I,  L  5, 

2ft  ik(hpu\  m  (Uiltmut  1267. 

20  tilatm  174  t, 

27  (kti.  Col  1546  f. 

tnmmru  §7;  (kd>  Col  UU;  Antigone  m 
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Apollo,  awl  despising  all  moral  law,  advise  a  random,  heedless  life. 
More  excusable  is  the  long  suiter inj;  I’hiloctdes:  “  No  evil  tiling  has 
heeu  known  to  perish;  no,  the  gods  take  tender  eare  of  such,  and  have 
a  strange  joy  in  turning  hack  from  Hades  all  things  villainous  and 
knavish,  while  they  are  ever  sending  the  jud  ami  the  good  out  of  life. 
How  am  1  to  deem  of  these  things,  or  wherein  shall  1  praise  them, 
when  praising  the  ways  of  the  gods,  l  find  that  the  gods  are  evil?  ’’ 811 
But  in  the  end  all  these  doubt*  and  eomplaints  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  catastrophe  of  the  drama;  prophetic  truth  and  divine  providence 
are  fully  vindhated.  Onlv  at  the  dose  of  the  7>m*/mnV,  Hyllus, 
standing  over  the  body  of  his  father  Heracles,  who,  having  toiled 
through  life  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  innocent  of  wrong,  died  a 
death  of  mt  .peakable  agottv,  pronounees  on  the  gods  a  judgment 
that  the  audietn e  .anied  umotitruverted  to  their  homes:  “  Mark  the 
great  t  rueltv  of  the  god  -,  in  the  deed*,  that  are  being  done.  They 
have  children,  and  are  hailed  a.  fathers,  and  vet  they  can  look  upon 
such  -.uttering*  No  nun  foresee,  the  future;  hut  the  present  is 
fraught  with  mourning  for  n  -,  and  with  shame  for  the  (towers  above, 
and  verdv  with  angm-.h  bevuiid  compare  for  him  who  endures  this 
doom," 

Burial  and  its  rites.  Among  the  religious  rites  most  saered  are 
thus*  attending  buiisl  It  t  •  a  great  lomfort  to  the  dying  man  to 
know  that  hi ,  bo.lv  i-,  not  .a -4  forth  a  (.rev  to  dog*  ami  birds?'1  A 
law  vvhith  the  god-,  have  e  >tabh  ,hcd  te.(utrr.  kin  . men  to  bury  their 
dead  with  all  .hie  .eremoiiv;  for  buiyiug  her  brother  in  obedience  to 
this  order  of  heaven  Antigone  iv.o  .underlined  to  interment  alive: 
*'  I  will  lain  him;  well  tor  me  to  die  in  doing  that.  I  shall  rest,  a 
loved  tine,  with  him  whom  1  have  loved.  nnle«  in  mv  crime;  for  I 
owe  a  long,  r  alb-gume  to  tie-  dead  than  to  the  living:  in  that  world 
l  shall  abide  toivv.r  "  It  we  >  the  dutv  of  the  kin  to  wash  ami 
ild  k  the  hodv.  to  lav  it  on  the  funeral  pvrr.  to  (.late  the  a*, lies  in  the 
urn,  for  dopo-itting  tu  the  tomb,  Thereafter  it  was  fitting  at  intervals 
to  (.our  uttering  *  on  the  mound,  and  cm  ir.  le  if  with  garland,  of 
flower*-,,  and  pin  r  thereon  U»  k .  of  hair  fieddv  •  ut  from  the  head.  No 
Htrfiiv  tit'  it 4*%a4  4antiI4  futtt  ill 

Future  life.  Referent e  ,  to  future  Site  are  vague;  yet  one  who,  like 

fit  Pkitmltto*  flP;. 

I*t  I'wiriliiii#  t*?ft  If. 

At  Jpti  VM 

8  S  !<4  Hi  ?  I  SHf  4  4  m  jUf 
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Oedipus*  has  innutvnflv  >urtVjvd,  m  >  4h%  tv  ^  *  5m  mapense, 

“Many  were  the  sorrows  flmf  *  mm  m  4j:o  *  ‘ *‘t'  4  '  mrn%  |iS|  jR 

requital  a  just  «<*!  slut!  lift  him  up  ”  *  1  :,4o  e.-simr  cla¬ 

mant  was  riven  in  love  that  he  me  ait  y '•  *  »}%  omrnm  «  -  m  t  4  the  u^rhl 
of  the  dead.  Sufferers  in  tin  kv  mo  ‘ 1  !  ?  '  4  *'«\  m  4mt!t  m 
sleep*  a  perfect  rest  from  pane  v  l  lm  -  a\,  a  f  1  :  <  -*  I  *m  Saaiever* 

were  not  without  feeling  ami  tie  %  /,*.  I  /  *  o  s  /a  ;  m*  nf 

their  foes  gave  them  plemnie,  ami  mm  4  ■  !  m  ;  ,*  m:  Iom  04J,  \%lM 
showed  piety  to  the  dead,  When  duh  4^-L  i  *V  .-ml  v  mh,  |n 
kindness  from  the  world  U  low  to  md  %  4  -a  *  -  1  m  ev  m  mtiM  i 
powerful  enemw;a 

Ties  of  kin  anti  marriage*  Sm  r  m a  m  m  » ,  f’ot  m 
to  move  min  to  tompm  don  and  '“mer  I1:  m  m  ‘e  i  '  W? 
than  ullegiame  to  the  4  4*%  men  ,»  <  m.om  *,:■*.  4,,. 

earthly  life,  'IV  ideal  mammy  i  *  mm  5  m  1  *4  ,t  m  \np 

gone  and  Hama mt  a  1  mid  vJe  -  4*  -  ’  m  ‘  -*  n >Ai  ' 

Love  is  the  grouted  of  *om»i;eon  ..  m  If  4,  fi  p^*f 

enthroned  m  sw  *\  he  eL  fh  *  4*0*  !  !  ,  ^ 

Thf  wifi,  IV  *  halve  !!•■;  I  '”4:  .  >\  \  '  -  )  \r  ,  %/ 

assumption  of  gom*  «  m*  *  'd  i  %  <  *  '  ■  \  .  m  to  rht 

plant  grow *  in  fin* -e  L  In  :  -d  t  f  "  ■  ■  ,  ”  1  f  '»  *''  it>4  i 

heat  ve\m  it  not,  nor  mm  m-»  %  >  •  L  '  ‘  '  i  e  e,  4.  emef 

untrouhleil  lanmn  nil  so  h  tm%-  ; ,  4'  .  n  !  ^  o  %,.■  (  ,im( 

tiinL  her  portfoii  m?  ,na%.  %.  th>  a  4  J  f  ‘‘e.  <  <  mm  111 

danger  to  Inidemd  m  *  inM-  n  '  '  II  '  -c  *'  %%*mjnii 

lirooks  no  S‘i%al  in  lei  m  -  Kid  .  m  .  1  »  m«  ,t,  mi%4 

by  the  dbthimf  i.m  *%  »!m-  .  a  i  v,*  -■  h-  '%  ,  ,  %  4  ^  ^  »:  -  mm 

But  the  good  ttili  i  -  leu  |;n  ‘  ;o  4  m  -  -  1  !•'  ,  !*  „  *  ?  "*./i  ,.  !f^r; 

she  warns  iusn  to  ooa4  d  a  ,%%  o.  {  -  . o,  '  m  >•  ■  ;  %\  4  unjo; 

itp«»n  him  a  in*f4m  ^ ,  f  ,  *  ',*'<>,1,  f/,» 
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slu*  shivs  herself,  Her  death  U  the  mortal  stub  in  a  heart  already 
wounded  with  umufieralde  warns.  **  Alas,”  ext  hums  Greon,  when  he 
hears  the  awful  news  of  hi*  wife's  suicide,  **  I  was  already  as  dead 
ami  thou  hast  smitten  me  anew!  What  is  this  new  message  that  thou 
hringest  me -'-woe,  woe  is  me!  -of  a  wife's  doom,  of  slaughter 
heaped  on  slaughter  /  "  14 

Not  everv  marriage  is  de  A  ruble;  the  evil  wife  sharer  of  the 
Inane  is  a  jov  that  soon  grow*  eold;  for  no  wound  eould  strike 
deeper  than  a  fa  he  friend, u  like  the  hardened  murderess  Clytem- 
nestru,  who  treat  hmutAv  slew  Iter  hudeind  ami  keeps  the  day  of  his 
deatti  with  dam  e  and  sung,  and  “  month  by  month  sacrifices  sheep  to 
lilt*  m nh  who  S uve  wrought  her  detiveraneeT 14 
Woman*#  condition  hm  declined.  The  eondition  of  woman  has 
sunk  Miniewhut  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is 
true  that  gh'h  are  tvprr.eufed  a*  walking  freely  out  of  doors  with  no 
one  in  attend,  and  grown  women  to  take  an  a*  live  part  in  the  councils 
of  f.inuh  and  .tat**,  \H  the  <«•  a*  t  hides  bidottg  to  the  theatrical  tra¬ 
dition.  Though  mg  wliolh  a  dire*  t  relict  tion  of  ttie  life  of  the  age, 
at  ham!  llwv  do  imf  otirml  it  ^  ta *te;  1mm  v  thev  call  for  no  apology 
from  the  port,  The  dr*  line  i  .  *rm  mainly  in  the  in*  reusing  empha» 
si*,  on  the  iiitcriiifiti  of  women  to  tmii  in  strength  ami  efficient  y*  and 
on  the  dr  niahdm  *it  their  oumduing  at  home  ami  of  observing  si- 
Iriite,  Thim  the  *  a  <e  t  *  put  to  KUh  tra  hy  her  gentler  Hitter:  u  Sees! 
thou  not.  tliou  an  a,  woman,  not  a  man,  and  no  mat*  h  for  thy  ad 
vemnrw-*  in  .timigtli ,*  M  u  Elsewhere  thr  am r  thought  is  echoed; 
M  Sas  we  mu  u  remember  that  we  were  horn  women,  who  should  not 
strive  with  ownT  >v  Kim*  Ovuu  thinks  it  dastardly  to  yield  to 
woman's  will  or  pernur-mii,  <  ttiltlf-*  ja  the  victory  won  with 
woman*  »  ant  buitbeimerr  that  a  girl  diouhl  walk  in  puhlh'  utm 
proto*  ted  t j  deu’ied  a.  fraught  with  peril;  tar  hotter  to  remain  in 
doom  than  range  at  large,4*  Vet  even  fid*  so*  ludou  is  made  their 
reprom  li  hv  cam  ut  their  sex:  M  Nav*  hv  ever  virgin  Artemis, 1  ex- 
i  hum*  Fie*  tra,  "  I  will  never  stoop  to  tear  women,  stay  ut  homes, 
vain  burden  *  ut  tin*  ground!  *?  11  Akin  to  flim  sentiment  is  the  pro- 
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verb,  “  Silence  graces  woman/’ 4i'  no  less  widely  entertained  lor  tuning 
uttered  by  a  madman.  Notwithstanding  adverse  sentiments  and  re 
pressive  customs,  actual  women,  only  in  a  less  degree  than  the  char 
acters  of  the  stage,  retain  their  share  of  speech,  their  participation  in 
religious  festivals;  and  while  losing  ground  in  society  beyond  the 
home,  make  compensatory  gains  in  influence  within  the  family  einle. 

The  love  of  kin.  The  bond  of  love  and  of  comradeship  is  not¬ 
ably  strong  between  daughter  and  father.  The  molded  thought  o! 
blind  Oedipus  in  contemplating  exile  is  that  of  leaving  his  daughters; 
“  My  two  girls,  poor  hapless  ones,  who  never  knew  mv  table  spread 
apart,  or  lacked  their  father’s  presence,  hut  ever  in  all  things  shared 
my  daily  bread  —  1  pray  thee,  tare  for  them/’ The  same  union  of 
love  and  duty,  however,  runs  through  the  family,  constraining  the 
members  to  forgiveness  of  anger  and  of  even  greater  vexations, 4 
Thus  Antigone  reminds  her  father  of  his  duty  toward  an  erring  son: 
u  Thou  art  his  sire;  so  that  even  if  he  were  to  wrong  thee  with  the 
most  impious  of  foul  wrongs,  father,  it  is  not  lawful  tor  thee  to 
wrong  him  again/’ fl2 

Obedience  to  parents.  A  most  essential  element  of  such  a  family 
is  respect  for  parents.  Obedience  to  a  father  L  the  Inst  of  laws/4 
The  duty  of  toiling  for  a  parent  in  need  is  perfectly  fulfilled  for  her 
exiled  father  by  Antigone:  u  From  the  time  her  tender  age  was 
passed  and  she  came  to  a  woman’s  strength,  she  hath  ever  been  the 
old  man’s  guide  in  weary  wanderings,  oft  roaming  hungry  and  bare- 
foot  through  the  wild  wood,  oft  sore  vexed  hv  ram  *  and  worthing 
heat,  hut  regarding  not  the  comforts  of  home,  if  so  her  father  should 
have  tendance/’ !”1 

The  warping  of  family  affection.  Human  limitations,  These 
ideal  relations  among  kinsmen  may  be  fearfully  warped  by  dm  ’The 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  curse  ■  its  causes,  operation,  and  results 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Aeschylus,  The  inner  force  that 
impels  man  to  crime  is  Insolence,  a  disposition  to  limit  divine  law/4 
With  all  his  splendid  powers  of  mind,  man\  chief  !e*  ion.  therefore, 
is  to  learn  his  human  limitations.  He  mud  not  think  himself  a  god 
in  power,  or  kill  fair  hope  by  fretting  over  transitory  ills,  “  Remem** 
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her  that  the  sun  of  Ennius  himself*  the  all  disposing  kinj^,  hath  not 
appointed  a  painless  lot  I  nr  mortals,  Sorrow  and  joy  eome  round  to 
all.  as  the  Hear  moves  in  Ids  eirrling  path,”  ’(i  Let  the  prosperous 
and  the  powerful  keep  in  mind  the  in  Uabilitv  of  their  rendition: 

41  There  L  tm  e.fate  of  mortal  life  that  l  would  ever  praise  or  blame 
as  .settled,  Fortune  raise;  and  Fortune  humbles  the  lucky  or  un- 
hn  from  dav  to  dav,  and  tto  one  t  an  prophesy  to  men  ronrerning 
those  things  that  are  appointed,”  N*  What  is  ordained  we  ran  by  no 
mentis  e-a  ape :  *’*  I  >r*  adiul  F  the  mv  4enotu  power  of  fate;  there  is 

no  deliveram  e  from  it  by  wraith  or  hv  war,  bv  fetued  dty  or  by  dark 
sea  beaten  ships/’  '  *  44  llieretore  while  our  eyes  wait  to  see  the  des¬ 

tined  final  dav,  we  mud  rail  no  one  happy  who  is  of  mortal  rare, 
until  he  hath  *  no  *rd  liters  border  free  from  pain,”  Oftimes  in¬ 
deed  tin4  *up  of  life  hold u  mm  h  bitterness  as  t<*  make  us  doubt 
the  worth  of  Jiving:  Not  to  be  bout  i  past  all  prizing,  best;  but 

when  a  mati  hath  .«vn  the  Sight,  tin*  F  mwt  beg  bv  tar,  that  with  all 
.spoed  ho  diould  go  tlnfle  ts  whom  e  lie  hath  *  owe  ” 

Sufferings  are  providential.  *'  Fur  whim  he  hath  seen  youth  go 
bv,  with  iu*  light  iollir  w hat  Uoubloii  *  ablution  i .  .strange  to  his  lot, 
what  .ttilumg  i .  not  thurin  *  inn,  tin  linns,  4  rife,  battle?*,  and 
daughter* ,  and  la  t  of  all,  an  *  Lniim  him  tor  her  own  age  ills 
prai  ed,  itiiifim  im.ou.ible,  fmtrfrmFd,  with  whiilt  all  woe  of  woe 
abide*./* 1  !i  Hut  'aftlusmp  mine  m  the  provident e  of  Clod  in  tlie 
working  out  of  tie  tmv;  he  implants  in  man  wi  alum,  the  supreme 
part  of  happinrv.,  and  irverem  r  toward  the  powers  above,  (treat 
word,  of  pnth'Snl  men  ate  v\ rr  puuFhed  with  great  blows,  wlttrli  in 
old  age  fen*  h  the  *  lu  .tuiul  to  be  wFe/’  M  Moreover  the  aftiii  lions 
of  bdlow  men  m it* o * t  an  opportunity  for  .rrvhe;  M  Maids  noblest 
ta  4  F  to  help  otiiu  *  In  hm  F  t  tneaie*  am!  power-*/" "* 

Citizen  it  ltd  atftttt,  Man  not  oulv  liven  ItF  imlividtial  and  family 
life,  but  form  .  pail  of  the  '.late,  “  Our  uiiintry  F  the  ship  that  bears 
us  uite/’  *'  1  and  onlv  in  Iirr  well  being  t  an  the  t  iti/eus  find  prom 
jieritv.  If  behove ->  tie  ti$,  then,  to  prize  the  fatherland  above  all  other 
tiro,  tor  it*  amintv  desnnF  upon  the  ufi/wit;  M  When  he  honors 
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the  laws  of  the  land  and  that  Justice  which  lie  hath  sworn  by  the 
gods  to  uphold,  proudly  stands  Ins  citv;  no  ctfv  hath  he  who,  tor 
his  rashness,  dwells  with  sin."  *u  Not  tally  in  self  interest  hut 
through  gratitude  for  nurture  and  protection  doc?*  the  citi/cu  owe  the 
state  a  kindly  loyalty.*1” 

Civic  virtue.  His  training  in  civic  obligation  begirt  in  the  fam¬ 
ily:  u  He  who  does  his  duty  in  his  own  household  will  be  found 
righteous  in  the  state  as  well."  In  opposition  to  the  rising  spirit  of 
fault-finding  with  government  and  magistrates  there  is  enjoined  a 
strict  obedience  to ,  authority :  “  Never  can  laws  have  prosperous 

course  in  a  city  where  dreatl  hath  no  place,  .  ,  ,  Hut  where  there  is 
license  to  insult  and  to  act  at  will,  doubt  not  that  ■Hitch  4  state,  though 
favoring  gales  have  sjkhI  her,  some  dav  at  h4  sinks  into  the  depths,"  M 
It  is  urged  with  reason  that,  right  or  wrung,  the  legitimate  authority 
should  be  obeyed.*1*’ 

The  competent  should  rule.  In  publh  life  there  L  need  of  able 
men  to  lead:  u  The  small  without  the  great  *  an  ill  be  tnt-»!ed  to 
man  the  walls:  lowly  leagued  with  great  will  prmprr  best,  great 
served  by  less.  But  foolish  men  cannot  hum  tliea-  truths  Before 
their  mighty  leader  they  cower  still  and  dumb;  behind  hm  ha*  h  they 
rail  against  him,  and  chatter  like  Hot  king  bird*."1  lien*  wr  -emu 
to  discover  the  incipient  ochlocracy  bridled  but  revive  under  the 
strong  rule  of  Pericles.  Though  favoring  tin*  rule  of  tin*  ablest, 
Sophocles  is  no  friend  of  tyranny,*'''1  His  ideal  government  L  that  of 
a  magistrate,  wliatever  Ins  title,  chosen  bv  the  people  on  the  ground 
of  ability  and  of  proved  loyalty  to  Bit*  gate  no  god  indeed,  but 
“  the  first  of  men,  both  in  BtVN  common  <h;tiur-,  and  when  mottal.s 
have  to  do  with  more  than  iminT  in  whose  j»rr,ruio  e\en  plain  folk 
may  enjoy  free  speech.  Sudi  a  magistrate  L  a  tmui  of  large  ^vm 
pathy  as  well  as  of  pruclence,  who  can-s  for  Ida  fellow  nti/eiis  a*  a 
father  for  his  children,  whose  pride  L  in  their  well  tiring,  whom 
heart  goes  out  to  them  in  distress;  •*  Well  wot  f  that  w  miter  all; 
yet  sufferers  as  ye  are,  there  is  not  out*  of  min  wlnee  aif’feringH  are 
as  mine,  Yviur  pain  comes  on  eat  li  one  of  you  for  him  urlf  alone,  am! 
for  no  other;  hut  my  soul  mourns  at  om  e  for  the  1  hy,  and  tor  my  sett, 
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and  for  you.”  n  Such  a  ruler,  hv  precept  and  example,  leads  the 
citizens  on  the  wav  to  virtue,  hearing  for  their  general  character  a 
great  load  of  responsibility ;  for  a  city,  as  an  army,  Vfc  hangs  wholly  on 
its  leaders;  and  when  men  do  lawless  deetls,  it  is  the  counsel  of  their 
haulers  that  corrupts  them.” 

Interstate  relations.  War  and  peace.  Particularly  in  their  re¬ 
lations  with  each  other,  governments  have  need  of  prudent  guidance 
for  averting  useless  wars,  since  "  full  many  states  lightly  enter  on 
offence,  even  though  their  neighbor  lives  aright.1'  7:1  It  is  equally  a 
duty  to  refrain  from  usurping  power  over  voluntary  allies,71  Of  war 
for  tin*  protection  of  the  oppressed  the  poet  heartily  approves.  On 
such  an  occasion  he  can  glory  in  the  Athenian  knighthood,  in  the 
tladi  of  steel  and  the  hra/eti  clangor  of  battle,  and  can  long  for  a 
bird'"  eve  vimv  of  the  <  uidliet ;  O  to  be  a  dove  with  swift  strength 
as  tiie  storm,  that  1  might  reach  an  airy  cloud  with  ga/e  lifted  above 
the  fray !  ”  *  In  his  eves,  however,  war  is  less  a  cause  of  glory  than 
a  hrtitger  of  sorrow  tor  flu*  slaughter  of  men,  the  ruin  of  cities,  the 
enslavement  and  misery  of  captive  women.'*3  War  is  essentially  an 
evil  as  it  carries  off  tin*  fittest,  passing  hv  the  weakling  and  the 
coward:  To  he  brief,  I  would  tell  thee  this;  war  takes  no  evil  man 

by  i  hone,  but  gciod  men  always,11  ?r  Better,  then,  that  all  wars  should 
cease; 

"  When,  ah  when,  will  the  number  of  the  restless  years  he  full,  at  what 
tej m  will  tie  \  *  ease,  that  bung  on  me  the  unending  woe  of  a  warrior’s  toils 
throughout  the  w  hie  land  of  ‘Troy,  for  the  soi  row  ami  the  shame  of  Hellas f 
*’  Wouhl  that  the  mats  had  | asset l  into  the  depths  of  the  sky,  or  to  alb 
mriwug  Hades,  who  taught  the  Hellenes  m  league  themselves  for  war  in 
hateful  aims'  Ah,  those  toils  of  Ids,  horn  which  so  many  toils  have  sprung! 
Yea,  it  was  he  who  wrought  the  ruin  of  men,”  ?n 

Lmmm  from  Sophocles,  Many  are  the  lessons  that  the  poet  has 
for  mankind,  but  the  .atm  of  all  is  this;  Love  for  our  fellow-men, 
thoughts  meet  for  mortals,  inviolate  reverence  for  tin*  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  and  wisdom,  the*  chief  part  of  happiness,  They  who  have  learned 
these  lesions  an*  loved  of  the  powers  above, 
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III.  The  Personality  of  Pericles  and  Hrs  I ntkuprktation 
of  Athenian  Character 

Pericles  in  relation  to  Ms  age-  In  our  effort  to  penetrate  into 
the  mind  and  character  of  the  Athenians  we  are  aided  by  a  study  of 
the  man  who  not  only  brought  his  community  to  a  summit  of  civili/a 
tion  never  before  reached  by  the  human  race,  but  also  incorporated 
and  expressed  in  his  own  personality  the  highest  ideals  of  Ids  age. 
Bom  of  a  union  of  two  illustrious  gentes,  lie  inherited  the  inspiring 
traditions  of  both.  His  father’s  patriotic  achievements  in  the  war 
with  Persia,  the  great  constitutional  work  of  Ids  mother's  kin,  the 
thrilling  events  of  his  childhood  and  youth  attending  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  the  founding  of  eng  lire,  were  in  him  transmuted  inti) 
force  and  nobility  of  character  directed  to  the  political,  intellectual, 
and  moral  elevation  of  his  country. 

His  education.  Pericles  enjoyed  the  best  education  possible  in 
that  age.  Music,  which  included  not  onlv  lessons  on  the  lyre  lag 
literature  and  other  elementary  studies,  was  taught  him  bv  Damon, 
who  became  his  chief  political  adviser.  The  aristocratic  \uuth  pnn 
ticecl  singing  and  lyre-plaving,  not  chiefly  witli  a  view  to  entertaining 
himself  or  his  friends  in  social  gatherings,  but  for  the  moral  culfivu 
tion  of  his  feelings.  The  lvrie  song  lie  learned,  with  its  triple  theme 
God,  Blood,  and  Fatherland,  stirred  in  the  singer  and  the  hearers,  not 
individualistic  but  civic  emotions.  Among  tin*  leathers  of  hi  riper 
years  was  Zeno,  the  Ideal ic  philosopher,  the  creator  of  dialectic 
pointed,  systematic  conversation  directed  to  the  refutation  of  error 
and  to  the  establishment  of  truth.  More  intluential  was  Anavtgoras 
of  Chuomenae,  mentioned  above.  These  philosophers  freed  his  mind 
from  superstition  by  directing  it  to  a  search  for  natural  cau-ca.  In¬ 
herent  tendency,  under  philosophic  cultivation,  developed  into  a  seren  < 
ity  of  temper,  which  no  insult  or  abuse  could  ruble/ r‘ 

His  oratory.  To  the  same  combination  of  natural  character  ami 
instruction  is  due  his  lofty,  dignified  eloquence,  width  earned  tor  him 
the  name  Olympian.  Though  he  had  no  instruction  in  rhetoric, 
which  was  introduced  into  Athens  too  late  for  his  service,  la*  tool 
great  pains  with  his  language,  and  before  delivering  a  spm  h,  In* 
always  prayed  that  nothing  unbecoming  might  fall  from  hi  -  lip-.  Hi  < 
delivery  was  statuesque;  scarcely  a  gesture  ruffled  the  folds  of  Ids 
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mantle.  No  theatricality  but  the  weight  of  his  words,  the  majesty  of 
his  person*  his  deep  earnestness,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  incorruptibility  tarried  conviction/0 
His  estate.  In  order  to  concentrate  his  whole  energy  upon  public 
affairs,  he  gave  over  the  management  uf  Ins  inherited  estate  to  an 
able,  trimtv  ;duw\  Fnangehts,  who  sold  all  the  produce  in  a  lump, 
and  bought  tor  the  !atni!\  the  necessities  uf  lift*  as  they  wen*  re¬ 
quired.  din*  method  was  far  from  economical,  but  Pericles  was 
content  with  a  mere  subsistence  from  his  estate,  without  increase  or 
diminution  of  its  Such  was  the  ideal  of  It  is  soeial  class. sl 

His  family;  Jew  Peril  les'  wife  was  a  kinswoman,  Telesippe, 
the  mother  of^ttls  sons  Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  Hut  as  they  could 
not  live  happily  together.  Pern  les  at  her  request  found  her  another 
husband,  Afterwanl  he  wa -  attracted  to  AypaTL  a  highly  accom¬ 
plished  woman  front  Miletus,  As  Athenian  women  had  merely  a 
domestic  education  and  were  now  kept  more  strictly  at  home  than 
they  had  been  in  the  past,  a  i  lass  of  non  Athenian  women,  termed 
"companion*/’  better  educated  atul  more  attractive  than  the  natives, 
usurped  their  phu  e  in  the  m k  trf\  of  mem  Under  his  own  law  of  451 
Pericles  could  t ontracf  no  more  than  an  inferior  marriage  with  As- 
padu,  whit  h  cm  hided  tin*  <  hildivn  from  the  citizenship.  They  laid  a 
son  lVn*lr%  who  was  given  tin*  franchise  bv  a  spin  ial  vote  of  the  as¬ 
sembly.  TIiL  union  proved  most  happy,  but  the  high  born  dames  of 
Athens  regarding  Agetda,  as  a  mh  ial  unit  ad,  at  first  refused  to  visit 
her,  though  in  time  they  overt  ame  this  prejudice,  Sot  rates  and  other 
brilliant  men  of  the  age  gathered  at  her  hows  to  dis  uss  questions 
of  rhetoric  philosophy,  and  prat  that  life  with  her,  (pud  brought  their 
wivcH^that  thev,  too,  might  benefit  by  the  umversationd* 

The  best  interpreter  of  his  agin  No  one  could  douht  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  thrn  man  of  <  tear,  penetrating  vision  to  interpret  the  char- 
inter  ami  ideals  of  his  people,  Tins  task  he  sets  before  himself  in 
the  Fifth  r a l  ( hittitm  delivered  over  those  who  fell  in  the  first  year  of 
the  great  war  with  Peloj wmueuis  45 IT  As  given  bv  Thucydides, 
the  essential  ideas  are  thorn  of  the  statesman,  lmt  the  style  is  certainly 
that  of  the  historian,  who  in  inserting  the  oration  in  his  narrative 
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after  the  close  of  the  war,  undoubtedly  took  some  liberty  even  with 
the  thought.  However  that  may  be,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  precious 
documents  in  die  history  of  civilization. 

Democracy  in  government  and  society.  First:  he  explains  the 
>  political  constitution  and  the  manner  of  life  in  which  the  Athenians 
■  rose  to  greatness.  The  government  is  called  a  democracy,  “  for  the 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manv,  not  of  the  few.  But 
while  the  law  secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike,  talent  is  also  recog¬ 
nized;  and  when  a  citizen  is  in  any  wav  distinguished,  he  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  public  service,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  on 
grounds  of  excellence  alone.  Neither  is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man 
may  benefit  his  country  whatever  be  the  obscurity  of  his  condition."  '*• 
In  social  relations  prevails  a  large  measure  of  liberty,  As  we  have 
given  free  play  to  all  in  our  public  life,  so  in  our  private  intercourse 
we  are  not  suspicious  of  one  another,  nor  angrv  with  our  neighbor 
if  he  does  what  he  likes;  wo  put  on  no  sour  looks  at  him,  which, 
though  they  leave  no  mark,  are  unpleasant.  Open  and  friendly  in 
our  private  intercourse,  we  cherish  a  spirit  of  reverence  in  our  public 
acts;  we  are  kept  from  wrong  by  respect  for  authority  and  the  laws, 
particularly  those  for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed," 

A  happy  environment  He  gives  a  reason  for  the  festivals, 
more  numerous  and  splendid  than  in  anv  other  Hellenic  city.  “  \\Y 
have  not  forgotten  to  provide  our  spirits  with  many  relaxations  front 
toil;  there  are  regular  games  and  festivals  throughout  the  year;  our 
home  life  is  refined;  and  tlu*  delight:  we  daily  feel  in  all  these  bless 
ings  helps  banish  sadness."  Happiness  was  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  a  condition  of  collective  efficiency.  With  all  the  drudgery  of 
their  training,  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  contends,  are  unequal  in  war 
to  us,  who  without  laborious  drill,  win  hv  light  hearts  and  valor. 
Their  ideals  are  purely  military;  ours  are  of  a,  nobler  type.""  M  Our 
city  is  equally  admirable  in  peace  and  war;  for  we  arc'  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the*  mine!  without 
loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  to  us  is  not  mere  material  for  vainglory 
but  an  opportunity  for  achievement.  With  us  to  avmv  poverty  h  no 
disgrace;  the  true  shame  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  if,"  On 
such  principles  the  Athenians  have  attaint’d  to  a  high  degree*  of 
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mental  it  v  ami  sane  judgment:  "  if  few  of  us  are  originators,  we  are 
all  sound  judges  of  polity,  In  our  opinion  the  great  impediment  to 
net  ion  is  not  deliberation,  but  the  want  of  knowledge  gained  by  dis¬ 
cussion  preparatory  to  uetiom  For  we  have  the  peculiar  power  of 
thinking  before  we  ;ut  and  of  acting  too,  whereas  other  men  are 
courageous  from  ignorance  but  hesitate  on  reflection.” illi  A  great 
imperial  ami  international  policy,  stnli  us  Pericles  was  following,  had 
to  rest,  not  on  narrow,  ignorant  set  tidiness,  but  cm  a  kindK,  liberal 
spirit,  '*  In  doing,  good  we  an*  unlike  others,  for  we  make  our 
frieiuF  bv  u interring,  not  by  receiving  favors,  ,  ,  ,  \\V  alone  benefit 
our  neighbor*  not  upon  a  calculation  of  interest  but  in  the  confidence 
of  freedom  and  in  a  frank  and  fearUss  spirit/' m  On  all  these 
ground**  tin*  afi/.rir  and  tin*  date  afford  a  pattern  for  other  Greeks. 
"  In  ,i  word.  I  claim  that  Athern  is  the  m  hoc  it  of  Hellas,  and  that  the 
individual  Adniiian  in  Id'’  own  person  dearly  possesses  the  power  of 
adapting  him *dl  to  the  mod  varied  activities  with  the  utmost  versa¬ 
tility  and  gr.n  *\M 

Civic  education;  Musk:  anti  the  drama.  To  meet  the  varied 
requirement  *  of  the  *  sfimti  in  thm  intense  demur  racy,  in  whieh  more 
than  in  uu\  utlar,  tile  w a  i  t  ivh  dntv,  a  man  had  hi  be  well  educated, 
nut  in  book ^  but  in  public  affairs  lit*  began  his  training  on  a  small 
Male  in  the  chine,  where  lota!  affairs  were  freetv  discussed  in  town 
iiiitI iing  and  local  offices  gave  a  tadc  ot  c oinnumal  management, 
Furflter  evpciicme  lie  g  lined  in  one  or  more  of  the  thousand  admin¬ 
istrative  office ,  ut  tin*  -aatc  and  empire,  and  in  tin*  mlesia  and  law- 
eotirK  Hut  pra«  tic  a l  rdm  ation,  in  itwtf  narrow  and  sordid,  mild  be 
broadened  and  elm ated  by  ideal'1.,  The  Athenians  needed  the  teach- 
mgs  and  ttie  itr.pit ation  of  flair  great  poeh;  and  this  instruction 
they  m  eivcd  front  the  choral  aiirp  at  festivals  and  particularly 
from  the  drama  pie  -ented  in  tin*  ttieatre,  More  than  sixty  days* 
di unbilled  fhiongtiouf  the  ir.ir,  were  given  to  festivals,  including 
dramatic  twluhhionw  to  width  mud  be  added  the  holidays  of  the 
denies  T  lie  wealthy  « ifUmm  provided  the  eMerhiinments,  spending 
oti  them  tti.it i v  filter  the  aim  required  by  tin*  state,  and  receiving  their 
rewind  in  the  tegr*!  and  tin*  poltfnat  support  of  tin*  musses/4  Every 
year,  too,  troin  one  to  two  thousand  boys  and  men  appeared  before 
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the  public  in  choruses  for  the  dramatic  and  other  exhibitions  which 
required  them.  These  choral  services,  as  well  as  others,  generally 
rotated  among  the  qualified  citizens,  thus  giving  all,  or  nearly  all,  a 
training  in  music  and  some  studv  of  literature.  lienee  we  may  urn 
derstand  why  it  was  that  the  Athenian  public  in  the  theatre  eoultl 
follow  the  great  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  could  ap¬ 
preciate  literary  allusions  and  fine  points  in  music,  which  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost  to  the  world. 

Intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  Not  simple  the  artistie  taste 
of  the  community  but  the  intellectual  keenness  and  grasp  of  these  men 
who  could  follow  the  arguments  of  orators  on  complicated  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  great  dramas  of  the  age,  were  won  « 
derful.  From  the  entire  Hellenic  race,  more  highly  endowed  than 
any  other,  a  happv  combination  of  circumstances  had  selet  ted  the 
Athenian  communing  and  had  lifted  it  equally  high  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  Greek  level.  The  moral  plane  of  life,  too,  was  nothing  mean. 
This  fact  we  discover  in  the  extreme  attention  paid  to  manners  and 
morals  in  education,  from  infancy  through  childhood  and  votnh,  bv 
parents,  nurse,  governor  and  teachers.  "  Education  ami  admonition 
commence  in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  and  last  to  the  verv  end  of 
life.  Mother  and  nurse  and  father  and  tutor  an4  wing  with  one 
another  about  the  improvement  of  the  child  as  soon  as  over  he  is 
able  to  understand  what  is  being  said  to  him;  he  cannot  suv  or  do 
anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him  that  tins  is  pe4  and  that 
is  unjust;  this  is  honorable,  that  is  dishonorable;  this  is  holy,  that 
is  unholy;  do  this  and  abstain  from  that.  If  he  obeys  well  ami 
good:  if  not,  he  is  straightened  by  threats  and  blows,  like  a  piece  of 
bent  or  warped  wood.  At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers, 
and  enjoin  them  to  see  to  his  manners  even  more  than  to  his  rending; 
and  music;  and  the  teachers  do  as  they  are  desired.  Whom  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  hoy  has  learned  his  letters  and  is  beginning  to  underhand 
what  is  written,  as  Indore  he  understood  only  what  was  <|  token,  they 
put  into  his  hands  the  works  of  great  fKR»ts,  which  lie  reads,  sitting 
on  a  bench  in  school.  In  these  works  are  contained  many  admoni 
tions,  and  many  tales,  and  praises,  and  eulogies  of  am  lent  famous 
men,  which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart*  in  order  that  he  may 
imitate  or  emulate  them  and  desire  to  Income  like  them.  Then 
again  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  similar  rare  that  their  young  pupil 
is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief;  and  when  they  have  taught 
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him  the  use  of  the  ' yre,  they  introduce  him  to  the  poems  of  other  ex¬ 
cellent  poets  who  are  lyric  poets.  These  poems  they  set  to  music, 
and  make  their  harmonies  and  rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  chil¬ 
dren's  souls,  in  order  that  they  mav  learn  to  lie  more  gentle  and 
harmonious  and  rhythmical,  and  so  more  fitted  for  speech  and  action; 
for  the  life  of  man  in  every  part  has  need  of  harmony  and  rhythm. 
Then  thev  send  them  to  the  muster  of  gymnastics,  in  order  that  their 
bodies  may  better  minister  to  the  virtuous  mind,  and  that  they  may 
not  be  compelled  through  bodily  weakness  to  play  the  coward  in  war 
or  on  other  stub  oc* adons,  This  is  done  hv  those  who  have  the 
means  ■  the  rh  h;  their  children  begin  to  go  to  school  soonest  and 
leave  oft  latest.”  "* 

Good  order  in  the  theatre.  The  saint*  high  moral  standard  we 
see  in  the  perdu  t  order  at  the  theatres,  Him*  the  people  gathered, 
not  to  judge  of  the  mi  ode,  but  to  receive  recreation  and  instruction; 
ami  no  one  darts!  nuke  a  nub,«*  exprrMng  approval  or  the  reverse, 
“  In  early  time  nueac  w;o*  divided  among  us  into  certain  kinds  and 
manners  One  non  ton-Tfed  of  prayers  to  the  (rods,  width  were 
tailed  hyiitiin ;  and  there  wa 4  another  and  opposite  sort  called  lamen¬ 
tation*  and  another  tailed  paean  s  ami  another,  udebrating  the  birth 
of  IHoiiV‘4h»  called,  I  believe,  dithyrambs.  They  used  further  the 
:m  tual  word  *  law  /  tor  another  kind  of  omit;  ami  to  this  kind  they 
added  the  trim  *  *  ithmrdir/  All  these  and  others  were  duly  dis¬ 
tinguished,  11  or  wnv  the  prrfoimeru  allowed  to  confuse  one  style  with 
another.  Furthermore  the  authority  which  determined  and  gave  judg¬ 
ment,  and  pittifhed  the  dial was  not  expressed  in  a  hiss,  nor 
in  the  tnog  umnii  T  al  Touts  of  the  multitude,  as  in  our  own  days,  nor 
in  applause  and  *  lapping  01  hand*,  Hut  the  dins  tors  of  put  die  in* 
stria  tiuii  insisted  that  tie*  q»et  tabu's  should  It  ten  in  silence  to  the  end; 
and  boys  and  their  tutors  and  the  multitude  in  general,  were  'kept 
quirt  by  a  hint  from  a  .th  t;,n  ''v 

BktmMiei  and  limitations;  morality  ii  civic  Further  evidence 
is  the  appeal  of  the  dramafh  portq  to  a  remarkably  high  moral  seme, 
and  the  lofty  moral  km  in  whhh  the  Funrral  Oration  of  Pericles  is 
pin  tied.  Mo  i  of  all,  the  moral  qualify  Tiowo  itself  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  to  {hr  good  of  the  u  immunity.  All  this  does  not 
signify  that  fattier  private  or  publit  lite  was  tautltos,  *\  he  blemishes 
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of  tin*  civilization  >lmw  themselves,  for  example,  in  the  indecencies 
of  eomed\,  in  the  <  ramping  of  tin4  lives  of  native  women  and  the  li¬ 
cense  allowed  to  tin*  “  t ompanious  ”  of  foreign  birth,  in  the  existence 
of  slavery*  however  gun l  may  have  been  the  condition  of  slaves,  in 
the  narrow  nr***  and  ev  lud\enr>s  of  Athenian  interests,  as  opposed 
to  tho>e  of  meties,  dependent  %dlies,  Hellenes,  and  the  world —  a 
selfishness  easily  exptn  able  b)  tin*  conditions  of  the  times  hut  none 
tin*  less  an  imperfection.  A  part  of  the  narrowness  here  mentioned  — 
a  part  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  city  state —  is  the  fact  that 
her  morality  was  essentially  civic,  ‘The  fundamental  motive  to  right 
eondm  h  as  IVrh  les  him  «elf  asserts,  is  the  good  of  the  state,  u  1 
wotihl  have  at  dav  bv  dav  i\\  votir  eves  upon  the  greatness  of 
Athene  till  vott  bctoiite  tilled  with  the  love  of  her;  and  when  you  are 
improved  In  the  %pr*  in  le  of  her  glory,  reflect  that  this  empire  she 
owes  to  turn  with  tin*  tighter  A  daring,  the  wise  man's  understanding 
of  hi.H  duly,  and  the  good  tttntiN  -elf  ilia  tptiue  in  its  performance,'  - 
to  men  who  if  clan  tailed  in  any  ordeal  diwlaitted  hi  deprive  the  city 
of  their  servo***,  fait  .mrilhed  their  the*  as  the  best  offerings  in  her 
brlnilt/’  The  pnttiofn  devotion  here  required  was  too  intense  to 
lie  lading.  No  lung  tune  after  Emit the  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  i  tie  ,fste  -  iv  allied  in  depriving  the  %  it  Urn  of  his  moral  basis, 
and  compelled  him  pi  tight  out  anew  the  whole  battle  of  conduct 
on  other,  \uv  different  giound. 
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Causes  of  the  war:  conflicting  political  principles.  Among  the 

most  powerful  dilnlrgraiitig  forces  referred  to  at  the  clone  of  the 

hint  chapter  was  the  lung  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  IVlo- 
ponnelanw  begun  in  4414  Prom  the  conclusion  of  the  'Thirty  Yearn* 

Tnue  of  444  to  thm  date,  pe;ne  had  hern  maintained  in  spite  of  an 
ever  growing  auttpathv  between  file  two  powers,  Among  the  causes 
of  holdtp  \u  *  an  Athenian  t  hum  to  leadership  generally  considered 
incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  individual  states  and  with  the  long- 
established  polity  of  l edaemom  Tin*  Athenians  asserted  that  their 
liegemoin  had  boat  forted  iijm »n  them  bv  Sparta’s  unwillingness  to 
continue  the  war  with  iVrla,  that  *  munwtam  es  not  under  their 
control  had  1  on  verted  the  t  oufnterucy  into  an  Empire,  and  that, 
though  tlie\  had  been  compelled  burn  to  unirp  an  authority,  they  had 
made  go**!  their  right  to  it  In-  a  julh e  ami  a  moderation  unparalleled 
in  li$ off sr\ ,  AsyunU  thm  1  bum  their  enemies,  particularly  the  Corin¬ 
thian-*,  <  harging  Affirm  with  the  en lavement  of  her  allies  and  with 
tin*  deign  ot  redu*  inn  odea  Hellene »  to  *emt,ude,  called  upon  I atce> 
daemon  to  take  tin*  lead  tit  putting  down  the  tv  rant,  Hie  Spartans, 
who  tor  generation  *  had  been  opposed  to  denputiun,  still  considered 
them  -elve ,  t  (tampion  »  of  the  prim  iple  ot  t  it\  sovereignty,  and  were  so 

f  i|»r  C?  t«e  a  et  hu  >  4tr  moistur  \u  St,n  im#  i  t*4thh  mettwoiUiy  orntm  - 

iunef  i  $nt  >  me*  |0  ,!>*  •  of  O*-  f*  <f»  HI  I  t»rti»wl  lilt,  I 

ijA*  t  tU  »  *  a  *e  -i  *  i  ,<■  **  s ,  h*c  ih<  m  sm  r  4*oir  i  m?  Of*  ec*U4  14.  i  It  s  th»  follow*  111 

I  m»4I ’jf  mM**  Ur  '/  >  4  i  |  ’  |  .s  1 11-1  f  4*  shhSi  t  «(jf  f|>*  W  M  t'f‘  I.  |M  V'tOMtUoth  ftfUfHit  (it  i» 

il,  tf»  III  MmU  >  ,4  WMfl,  4ta»OM8  bt  ||a|M*teSr%  0*4  \»l  0»  \  t4|tulllr,  i*,ir  lllMh»t  h 

ilr  tiruioou  »it  # It*-  wSsrO  m  I**n«hote»,  *m,  OM.  a  tin  OMfrUU  nwhiiy  town 

I*  filttMIMH  4  e  1*1  I  %$,<<>'  IJ  t  sjl  flutfi*  pfo4mm’i  4lf'  tliM  .r  I  I'M  Ml  Hut  U<  h  vvhit  h 

frit  %■%  »s  loo  Ifsr  $?,  I  **  !‘i  ,  ?  •  *j4,  ,  X  i-  *  *' : ;  l<oCei«lri#  I  moM*  Of  lit* 

f|r  ttiiiftni  i.ssr  H *•  |  in  ||  Cn  .  *  > ,  *  t  hnr  4tr  fo  OH  i»rn  s  (1*10*0%  *w«lir  of  wHk'h 

will  hf  iNiifnt  w  M»U  *4  1 1 f II  ai  t Mile atw'f 1  I  ' ihu»«'  uf  tltr  o»fr4itnti*«i'i}il  i'lofifi^s 

4  if  fr,  m<4«  a  Ml  \*  #  )C*?C  t  ‘*f  Athrai  ,  H  4|  I  h»  i  t»f  At 

ffitirt*.  lufta  *  «  |t*4sOi  *}  «»f  t(ii  mm!  « t»»a  si'  ♦  Hm  a*M  Ini  **»«  l  it  tit*4  Afw  the* 

ft  \  ui  *,  h  1  Hift  •  i  tulof  tCr  aiMltrsl'lAl  ‘ifMfft  til  Uir  <UTs  AtuJ  «lV« 

iMiw  triwin  m*  -I,,  a  ho*rin  oiH  h'mh  Mi  h  ■>  Htho  ioUmI  frfrirnoo  atr  imt' 

fro*S  fta-Mis^ti,  tlir  1  M-Mn  p4  -01- 1  fifi  r 
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regarded  by  their  allies.5  “The  feeling  ot  mmliml  w.i;  '.fnatelv  on 
the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonian.-;  for  thev  i -* * ■-  .  d  !.t  !*■  tin-  liber- 
ators  of  Hellas.  States  and  individual-*  «.i.-  to  a-Lt  them 

to  the  utmost  both  by  word  ami  by  deed,  .  .  ,  lot  tm  .ym  r.d  m- 
dignation  against  the  Athenian*  was  interns \  ».-i,  longim;  to 

be  delivered  from  them,  other*  fearful  .if  tall  me  tinder  tin  ir  .uav.*’1 
A  conflict  of  economic  interests:  Athenian  designs  upon 
Megara.  A  more  particular  cause  of  the  w  w  !  n  in  a  .onth.t  **f 
interests  between  Athens  and  individual  .din-',  ot  1  ...  m>>n  An 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  443  had  provided  tor  th.  11  *<;-•  it  d.-or  “  tit 
commerce  between  the  Athenian  empire  and  lb  l.^ofta.  He; , -fitly, 

however,  the  Athenians,  alleging  that  the  Mceanoi  <  h  .d  »•;»,  lo.tched 
upon  sacred  land  near  the  border  and  hid  -h  \l-n-.l  npitwav  d.tvcs 
retaliated  by  ext  hiding  the  oftciidttn;  tat*’  if-  m  tie  liab.ii.  and 
markets  of  the  empire.  Megara  .lepended  db  upon  \thr|,«, 

whose  real  object  undoubtedly  wo.  to  tot,.-  lie  huh-  1  Lofton  ,  .itnttv 
into  her  empire  in  order  to  .*e,mv  bar’-. a  a  y  ‘-‘t  ;jt.  t  ottufn,  m  gull, 

,  To  the  commercial  ela-s  at  Ath>-n  ■  assd  !•>  tie-  multitud,'  e*  urban 
artisans  and  labtirers  the  fnttije  pm  in  >«  >'■>■  .  .*i  - ,  ?ne»!  to 

depend  art  an  enlargement  of  trade  relations  with  ItoH  and  Sicily, 
Doubtless  J’erii  les,  too,  who  wa .  i oJn  4  “A,  !  -  1  v  p‘  • , 

to  the  harvests  of  the  vve.t  to  so, tie  .‘n,»l  -/■-  j  m  e  .hostage  of 
importation  front  Rs'vpt  or  tlu*  lll.nk  Sc,.,* 

Athenian  interest  in  Carry  ra  and  in  wejitern  Hellas,  the 
same  motive  ted  the  Athenian  ',  lo  mtofet.  u,  >  ,u  ?  ,-si  t  AunOt 

and  her  colony  Cor.  vra,  and  to  a-  -  --H  ut  db  -n  *•  ;<•«.*»»•»*!  by  the 
latter/1  Among  the  argument  tor  >.n  .dh  ■  tie-'  * '•»  '.tm-an  am 
bassadors  stated  that,  ’*  h<  >td<- .  ottrssu/  tit  m*  ..'a-:.  oh  .an  ,  t  or 
cyra  is  emtvenienth  utiufcd  Po  th>-  s.;  h.  ir.  «-•!  So  th  ; 

it  stands  in  the  way  oi  ,ntv  !lc. t  .Mima.*  !f,o;  ) A  m ,-  fa  1‘. bitiomi.-.** 
and  can  aLo  protei  t  .»  ik-H  on  >» ;  a  .*  to  ‘o- "  A..  sM  Arte-u  ■ 
succeed  in  these  ambition-,,  hri  sic-p  1.  os'  v,-  - !  .  ,nd  bn  ■>,  tt  o 

could  save  time  and  rbk  la  ..(due-*  Soon  t;V  v*n-  » -r,>  -h  »  ■  .■>  \h  *  -n » 

through  the  Corinthian  t;nlt  to  <  '*-r,  ■>  i  o. •  . S  A-  "  »m  v.-adt-  m  tide, 

8  Attl<‘ftUu  tUiw:  1  hrn  I  **’«,  u  »*  f  <a*a«,  >  ‘  y<  k'  !  ,  f  / 1  ■  >*  i  «-i  I*1 

Spiffa  AHfl  iilv  <  I 

i  Thwr,  ii,  i, 

4  f )|*rft  4W*rm#iiVt  p  P'*  ^  *  >'  «  f?  ,  i  t  r,  i  i  t^4 

AttMtn  ‘Mil  ,  1 4  >  ♦  S  »e  *  *  i  *  1  <  '  t,  - 1 

RTtirn*  I  fH  bt/lDvdl  »4  Vi  I  St  t  *  .  i  “  •, 

«  Thltt.  I  t  H-  ftt  vuli  hi  "(If,  I'l  l  "  t  .  *  1  '  f  1  ,  ,  ’  »  f>  b  ,y“  e 
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The  Athenian  commercial  menace  to  Peloponnese.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  motive  to  tin*  war  hud  u  still  wider  scope.  The  rise  of  Peir- 
raeus  h;ul  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Aegina  and  was  choking  the 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  hath  Megaru  and  (  orinth.  Athen¬ 
ian  supremacy  at  sea  threatened  to  cut  Peloponnese  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  a  congress  of  Sparta’s  allies,  deputies  from  Corinth 
clearly  described  this  situation:  Those  among  us  who  have  ever 

had  <  lea  tings  with  the  Athenians  do  not  require  to  he  warned  against 
them;  hut  stnh  as  live  inland  and  not  on  anv  maritime  highway 
should  clearly  understand  that,  if  they  do  not  protect  the  seaboard 
they  will  not  he  able  to  carry  their  produce  to  the  sea,  or  to  receive 
in  exchange  the  goods  which  the  sea  gives  to  the  land.  They  should 
not  lend  a  t  aretes  ear  to  our  words,  tor  they  nearly  concern  them; 
they  should  remember  that  if  they  desert  the  cities  on  the  coast,  the 
danger  mav  some  dnv  rent  h  them.”  1 
Fear  of  the  increasing  political  power  of  Athens.  The  real 
reason  for  the  war,  however,  averts  Ttiucvdides,  was  not  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  allied  in  congress,  but  Sparta’s  M  fear  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  bn  reusing  power.1’  ‘‘  'Hie  statement  is  Inn*  in  the  sense  that  this 
was  SpartuC  motive,  and  that  if  .die  hart  not  engaged  in  the  year, 
rather  it  would  not  have  or  *  urml  or  would  have  hem  curried  on  by 
only  a  few  ot  her  allies,  ami  hence  would  have  remained  relatively 
insignificant. 

Athenian  party  politics  as  it  cause.  ’Flu*  attitude  of  Pericles 
toward  tin*  war  mav  only  he  inferred  from  circumstances,  The 
oligarr  ho  oppobftnn,  dnorgani/nl  by  the  banishment  of  Thucydides, 
ha«t  ret uvefed  ntrttgfb;  but  m*t  during  an  yet  to  attack  him  openly, 
it  availed  hi  *  tVinnP  and  helper  %  First  his  enemies  prosecuted 
Phetdiu  <  tm  the  *  hurge  ot  having  emhe/iled  some  of  the  gold  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  for  n  .e  mi  the  gatue  of  Athena,  Though  ready  to 
prove  hP  it  mm  em*%  la*  Wiii  thrown  info  pri  am,  where  he  tiled  while 
awaiting,  hi-*  trial/4  Next  they  promoted  A  .spa  da  for  immoral  con* 
dm  f  and  impiety ;  but  the  tram  of  Peril  les  won  the  judges  to  a 
favorable  verdnfT  Aluait  the  same  time  one  of  Ins  opponents  pro- 
pined  and  *  arried  a  tin  rce  "  for  untituting  legal  proceedings  against 
all  pemotm  who  di  d  flawed  in  religion  and  held  views  of  their  own 

«  llHi»  I  fa 

'i  1  Mtt  s  ,  s,  *r  |lf»  %i.  mss  nl  .a  inOm-  »*  lottv  poiftr*l  It*,  flir  m 
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regarding  the  heavenly  bodies.”  As  this  resolution  was  aimed  at 
Anaxagoras,  Pericles  advised  the  philosopher  to  avoid  trouble  by  re¬ 
tiring  from  Athens.11  Finally  they  threatened  Pericles  himself  with 
prosecution  for  embezzlement  of  public  funds.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  him,  they  would  doubtless  have  attempted  to  set  up 
an  oligarchy  and  to  return  to  political  dependence  on  Lacedaemon. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  Pericles  felt  compelled  to  seek  support  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  class,  which  was  determined  upon  political 
expansion.1'-  At  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  him  that  sooner  or 
later  a  trial  of  arms  with  Peloponnese  was  inevitable.  It  was  better, 
then,  that  it  should  come  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
Athens  in  excellent  military  condition.  Hence  he  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  every  concession  to  the  Peloponnesians, 

The  resources  of  the  opposing  powers.  Knowing  better  than 
any  contemporary  the  resources  of  Athens  and  tier  onemv,  Pericles 
had  ground  for  confidence.  A r raved  against  his  state  were  the 
forces  of  nearly  all  Peloponnese,  of  the  Poeotian  eontederaey  under 
Theban  leadership,  of  lesser  allies  in  the  centre  ami  west  oi  the 
peninsula.  The  enemy  could  invade  Attica  with  a  force  ot  30,000 
heavy  infantry,  hut  could  not  remain  long  in  the  country  because 
most  of  the  Peloponnesians  wore  small  farmers,  who  personally  tilled 
their  lands,  and  because  they  had  to  bring  their  food  supplies  with 
them.  They  could  devastate  the  fields,  but  could  accomplish  noth 
ing  against  the  strong  fortifications  of  Athens  and  Peirueus,  The 
industry  and  commerce  of  Athens  would  continue  so  long  as  her  fleets 
commanded  the  sea.  The  idea  of  borrowing  from  the  treasuries  of 
Delphi  and  Olympia  for  building  a  Peloponnesian  navy,  though 
suggested,  proved  an  idle  dream.  Against  the  almost  total  lack*  of 
public  funds  among  the  enemv,  could  be  reckoned  six  thousand  tal 
exits  stored  in  the  treasuries  on  the  Acropolis  and  an  annual  income 
from  tributes  and  other  sources  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  talents. 

Pericles*  plan  of  conducting  the  war*  The  plan  of  Pericles 
therefore  was  to  bring  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  with 
their  movable  goods,  into  the  city  and  permit  tin*  devastation  of  the 
fields;  for  an  open  battle  with  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  could 
not  he  risked.  Meantime  with  his  fleet  lie  would  ravage  the  coasts 

ii,  Hut.  Pet.  32;  AOV.  23  j  Kphorus,  In  Wort,  xh,  M,  2;  On*#  l aril,  it  14  f,  Ttse  urn* 
poser  wan  IHopeithes,  an  interpreter  of  oradm;  AtOtnph  Xoy  II* 41,  lie  ,1  3 

12  Consistently  the  merehants  and  the  urban  demmiaN  bail  ptnmnfrd  ifttpwUfdm;  p 
167,  201.  Afterward  Cleon  (p.  306)  and  Uyperbnlus  i  Arhtoph,  *  night  h*  lie  t»„  mdudi.d 
democrats,  favored  expansion,  Though  auppnrted  hy  tlih  repudiated  tli« 

idea  of  conquest:  Thuc.  ii.  65.  7. 
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of  Peloponnese  ami  out  off  its  commerce;  thus  while  partially  com- 
peiisating  the  Athenians  for  damage  to  their  Helds,  he  would  grad¬ 
ually  force  the  enemy  to  a  more  favorable  peace  than  that  of  445. 

Gathering  of  the  population  into  the  city.  The  cold,  calculat¬ 
ing  plan  of  Pericles  subjected  Athenian  nature  to  an  excessive  strain. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  cite  economy,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  still  resided  in  the  country,  and  still  depended  in  large 
part  on  farming.  They  had  restored  their  Helds  and  country  houses 
after  the  Persian  invasion;  ami  through  favoring  economic  condi¬ 
tions  they  had  developed  a  prosperity  scarcely  known  in  any  other 
Greek  country.11  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  their  fond 
attachment  to  their  Ural  shrines,  whose  small  gods,  they  thought, 
were  more  sympathetic  protettors  than  the  mighty  warden  of  the 
Ac  ropolis.  They  gathered  perforce  behind  the  walls,  where  few  had 
houses  of  their  own,  or  hospitable  friends.  Most  had  to  live _ 

III  a  ktrtmk,  an  nuthouHr,  ;i  have  I,  a  nlied, 

In  ru'ut’i  id  thr  fork,  whm*  thr  vultuivn  an'  l>n*d, 

In  tub*,  and  in  huts,  and  in  towers  of  the  wall.14 

The  first  year  of  the  war,  431;  the  Funeral  Oration.  When 
they  bean!  that  a  Peloponnesian  urmv  was  ravaging  the  country, 
cutting  down  on  hard*  anil  destroying  tin*  ripe*  grain  in  the  fields, 
they  longed  to  go  forth  ami  tight  the  enemy.  Gathering  in  knots  on 
the  ofmT,  flaw  t  omplnined  hi  Marly  of  tlmir  plight,  and  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  and  their  losses  upon  Pericles.  The  great  states¬ 
man.  who  had  despatched  a  fleet  to  ra vagi'  the  Peloponnesian  coast, 
maintained  Ids  polo  v  at  home  in  spite  of  opposition.  In  the  autumn 
he  petsuadrd  the  people  to  dei  ree  a  reserve  of  a  thousand  talents,  to  la* 
used  only  hi  cum*  of  an  attaik  by  sea,  and  of  a  hundred  of  their  best 
triremes  to  be  ready  always  for  the  defence  of  Peiraeus.  In  his  naval 
operations  and  in  diplomacy  he  had  made  real  gains,  and  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  pleased  with  the  results,1*  After  the  campaign  the  re¬ 
mains  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle*  during  the  summer  were 
solemnly  conveyed  in  procession  to  the  State  cemetery  in  Cerameieus 
’—a  beautiful  spot  outside  the  walls  ■•and  interred  amid  the  lamen¬ 
tation  of  their  kin.  citizens  and  meties,  women.  ami  mem  After  the 
burial  Pericles  addressed  the  (ample  in  a  F  mural  Oration  commented 

111  I*  M  I  llm*  ft  Us  <U  mu  Mcii.  * 

t*  Auninjiti  ktHvhh.  ‘H:  |[  cHi-tdi  c I  Time-,  II.  [7. 
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or  in  an  earlier  chapter.16  The  custom  was  followed  year  hv  year 
throughout  the  war. 

The  pestilence,  430  and  after.  In  the  second  year  there  was 
the  usual  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenian 
voyage  of  desolation  along  the  Peloponnesian  coastland.  In  tact 
these  operations  were  as  a  rule  repeated  during  the*  early  period  ui 
the  war.  The  season  had  not  far  advanced,  however,  Indore  a  ter¬ 
rible  plague,  beginning  in  Africa  south  of  Kgvpt,  reached  Peiraeus. 
As  no  aqueduct  had  yet  been  built  to  the  port  town,  the  inhabitants 
had  to  depend  upon  cistern  water;  and  these  circumstances  aggra¬ 
vated  the  malady.  Soon  it  passed  up  between  the  Long  Walls  to 
Athens.  The  population  of  both  cities  was  densely  packed;  they 
lacked  the  necessities  of  life;  there  was  no  sewerage  or  anv  efficient 
sanitation.  The  victims  were  seized  with  fierce  internal  fevers,  at 
companied  by  horrible  symptoms,  minutely  described  in  the  page**  of 
Thucydides.  Ordinarily  they  died  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  daw  To 
be  taken  with  the  pest  meant  death;  but  those  who  almost  miraculously 
recovered  were  thereafter  practicallv  immune.  As  is  u-ual  in  >u<  h 
calamities,  this  plague  called  forth  the  noblest  hen  asm:  plum  inns 
and  relatives  bravely  sacrificed  their  lives  in  devotion  to  duty  or  in 
love  of  kin.  At  the  same  time  it  awakened  in  Athens  the  most 
beastly  appetites  and  passions  that  dwell  in  depraved  human  uu 
ture:  We  shall  die  tomorrow,  let  us  yield  today  to  every  rabid 
desire.  Fully  a  third  of  the  population  was  swept  away,  and  finite 
who  survived  were  totally  unmanned.  The  disrouragemeut  was  all 
the  greater  because  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  Apollo  had  promised 
aid  to  the  foe;  and  the  people  now  attributed  the  plague  to  his  en¬ 
mity.17 

The  end  of  Pericles,  429.  Humbly  they  sought  peace  of  Sparta; 
but  repulsed  by  her,  thev  turned  against  Pcrides  as  the  author  of 
their  woes.  In  spite  of  all  he  could  sav  in  defence  of  his  polity,  they 
suspended  him  from  office  and  lined  him.  Having  thus  satisfied 
their  resentment,  they  soon  afterward  reelected  him  general  with  uh  > 
solute  power.  He  survived  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  two  years 
and  six  months.  After  his  death  the  people  learned  hL  value  bv 
bitter  experience;  “  for  he  had  told  the  Athenian.-  that  if  they  would 

inl\  292  fjf;  Time,  II.  31 

17  Time,  ii.  47-58;  Uiml  xll  48  5;  Pint  IVr.  U  f  ;  tliiN  and  tiitt  lie  W  MW  InmhO 
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he  patient  and  would  attend  to  their  navy,  and  not  seek  to  enlarge 
their  dominion  while  the  war  was  going  cm,  nor  imperil  the  existence 
of  the  ( 'itv,  they  would  he  victorious,"  lH  These  words  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  true;  the  misfortune's  afterward  suffered  came  through 
deviations  from  lus  policy.11' 

The  silent  revolution  marked  by  his  death.  Thus  passed  away 
the  only  man  who  stood  sufficiently  high  above'  all  individuals  and 
parties  to  command  universal  respeet.  In  his  death  the  eupatrids 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  government  whose  leadership  passed  to  men 
of  the  industrial  class,  such  as  ( Icon  the  tanner,  who,  unable  to 
win  the  powerful  support  of  the  old  nubility  and  of  the  moderate 
elas<,  had  to  resort  to  lower  politics  and  cater  to  the  baser  and  more 
brutal  dedrvs  and  instincts  of  the  populace.  The  revolution,  thus 
silently  effected,  was  as  great  as  the  eenturv  long  conflict  at  Rome 
winch  opened  the  consulship  to  the4  plelmians,  and  in  its  immediate 
consequences  far  more  sweeping;  for  in  her  war  with  Pelopotmese 
Athens  hot  through  the  death  of  Perhles  centralization  of  leadership 
and  continuity  of  policy/" 

The  economic  burden  of  the  war*  The  details  of  the  various 
expeditions  of  the  earlier  veurs  of  the  war,  small  defeats  and  vic  tories, 
the*  capture  or  hos  of  points  of  vantage,  have  little'  interest  tor  the 
student  of  Greek  life,  To  tin*  majority  of  the  population,  as  ex¬ 
plained  above,  the  war  was  a  grievous  ablution,  aggravated  by  tin* 
plague,  which  in  a  lev*  violent  form  recurred  annually  for  several 
years.  The*  income  of  c  iti/ens  and  State*  was  vastly  diminished.  No 
land  could  In*  tilled  beyond  tin*  neighborhood  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus; 
tin*  work  in  the  mines  of  1  .annum  nearly  reaped;  and  in  spite  of  the 
Athenian  naval  supremacy,  commerce  was  ham|n*red  by  buccaneers 
and  bv  tin*  squadrons  of  the  enemv,  dice  port  dues  correspondingly 
shrank,  while*  the  deUuquem  ns  in  tin*  tributes  accumulated,  and  the 
dues  from  <  "aria  were  tollecfed  only  by  military  expeditions,  which 
sometimes  ended  in  disinter,  Whereas  the  revenues  diminished,  the 
the  expenses  enornmudv  increased,  For  a  time1  the  difference  wan  met 
bv  loans  from  the  funds  of  Athena  and  of  the  oilier  Gods,  at  the  rate 
of  about  eight  hundred  talents  a  year,  In  4d*H  Lesbos,  which  alone 
with  riitox  had  remained  an  independent  ally,  revolted.  In  the  face 
of  tlii.  new*  peril,  and  of  the*  rapid  melting  uvvav  of  the  reserve,  the 
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Athenians  for  the  first  time  in  the  war  resorted  to  a  di reet  tax  for 
raising  two  hundred  talents,  which  was  probably  repeated  during  the 
next  two  years.  Relative  to  the  expenses  the  sum  was  slight,  fait  it 
weighed  heavily  upon  unproductive  lands,  and  on  citizens  already 
loaded  down  with  expensive  public  services.*1 

Longings  for  peace.  Under  these  circumstances  the  feelings  of 
the  Athenians  toward  the  war  were  so  mixed  as  to  Ik*  difficult  of 
analysis.  Undoubtedly  the  intellectuals  and  the  landed  aristocracy 
longed  for  peace.  Most  farmers  of  moderate  wealth  would  gladly 
have  received  their  discharge  from  hoplite  service,  and  he  granted 
the  opportunity  in  peace  to  reestablish  their  ruined  fields."’  Rapidly 
as  the  growth  of  their  civilisation  with  its  humane  spirit,  a  love  of 
peace  and  of  her  occupations  had  permeated  all  classes.  In  the  iir>t 
year  of  the  war  Euripides  could  address  the  Athenians  as  inhabitants 
of  a  country  preeminently  of  peace,  wisdom,  harmony,  nmde,  and 
love:  — 


0  happy  the  race  in  the  ages  oltlen 
Of  Erechtheus,  the  seed  ot  the  blest  Gods'  line, 

In  a  land  un ravaged,  peat v-enfoldeu, 

Aye  quaffing  of  Wisdom’s  pjotious  wine, 

Ever  through  air  dear-shinini*  brightly, 

As  on  ‘wings  uplifted,  pacing  lightly, 

Where  l  la rmonia,  they  tell,  of  the  tresses  golden 
Grew,  sown  by  the  Muses,  tin*  stainless  Nine,’-*11 

Militaristic  motives.  The  desire  of  gain,  however,  helped  keep 
the  war  going.  Merchants  and  mechanics  expected  to  sutler  little 
from  it,  and  might  hope  to  extend  their  business  through  umquegs, 
while  the  poor  found  a  livelihood  in  naval  service,  or  looked  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  empire  for  increased  tributes  and  a  lengthened 
pay-roll.2’1  Throughout  the  masses  of  citizens  the  patriotic  motive 
was  strong,  and  added  to  it  was  a  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  in 
vaders  of  their  fields.  In  their  eyes  one  who  dares  speak  of  peace  U  a 
traitor:  — 


21  Military  detail*;  Time.  11.  fid  ff,;  Blod,  xlt.  46  ff,  fa Hm  tfllmtrs;  Time  #11  fO;  IU 

10.  Treasury  of  Athena  and  the  Other  Cods;  //.  Ci>  no,  fOT  lUpeiom;  f  o.tiwoo 
UIHstmre  financ,  1,  IS  if.  Direct  tax;  Time  tu  10,  bestnao  trvmf ;  Mb  4  PC  Amt  rtthl. 
v.  3.  6.  1304  a.  '  '  . 

22  Aristoph.  A  char  twins  and  /hwr  abound  lit  thew*  sentiments  rf  Eutip  thriitx,  WH 
ff. ;  Suppliants,  430  ft'.;  Iwm!,  Art  up,  S3  f, 
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Who  Iuik  <la red,  Father  7a* us!  Hods  of  1 1 pawn !  to  make  a  truce? 

Who  has  pledged  faith  with  those  who  are  evermore  our  foes? 

Upon  whom  war  I  make  for  my  ruined  vineyard’s  sake; 

And  I  ne’er  from  the  sti  ife  will  give  o’er, 

"No,  ami  1  ne’er  will  forbear,  till  l  pierce  them  in  return. 

Like  a  reed,  sharply  lathed,  dagger  pointed,  and  they  leant 
Not  to  trend  down  my  vines  any  more  A'1 

The  revolt  of  Lesbos,  4^8-7*  The  years  428  and  427  were  made 
anxious  hv  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  In  the  midsummer  of  the  latter 
year,  however,  after  trying  every  other  resource,  the  Lesbian  oligarchs 
armed  the  commoners,  who  lost  little  time  in  forcing  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  to  Athens.  Exasperated  by  the  revolt  and  wishing 
to  strike4  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  disaffected  allies,  the  Athenians 
voted  to  put  to  death  all  the  grown  up  citizens  of  Mvtilene,  arid  to 
enslave*  the  women  and  children,  The  upholder  of  this  policy  of  ter¬ 
rorism  was  Cleon,  Immediately  repenting*  however,  they  gathered 
again  in  assembly  on  the  morrow,  reversed  the  cruel  sentence,  and 
limited  the  punishment  of  death  to  the  few  most  guilty.  Tin*  lands  of 
tin*  rebels,  however,  were  confiscated  and  divided  among  Athenian  col¬ 
onists,"*1 

Widening  of  the  war  area  and  the  increase  of  the  tribute, 

Athens  was  now  in  a  position  to  widen  the  field  of  her  operations. 

She  sent  aid  to  her  friends  in  Si<  itv;  and  a  naval  force  under  Demos¬ 
thenes  seized  and  held  Pylon  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnese,  Of 
tin*  forte  sent  to  its  resate  nearly  three  hundred  Spartans  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  (Iron,  who  had  brought  a  reinforcement 
to  Demosthenes  during  the  struggle  over  Pvlos,  reaped  the  fruit  of 
tin*  victory,  He  was  given  a  seat  of  honor  in  the  theatre  and  the 
life  long  right  to  dine  in  the  Prytaneum,  He  stood  without  a  rival 
in  the  leadership  of  the  State,  I  hitler  Ids  influence  Athens,  em¬ 
boldened  hv  her  brilliant  nun  ess,  increased  the  tribute  of  her  allies 
to  a  nominal  total  probable  of  Hot!  talents,  a  sum  considerably 
greater  than  the  amount  actually  collected,  The  volume  of  money 
in  emulation  had  greatly  expanded;  prices  had  correspondingly 
risen*  and  tin1  wealth  of  the  allies  under  the  peace  of  Athens  had 
multiplied.  All  these  circumstances  had  rendered  the  increase  of 
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the  tribute  both  necessary  and  relatively  fust.  Other  ordinary  reve¬ 
nues  brought  the  total  income  of  the  imperial  citv  to  1  SOU  talents. 
The  Athenians  themselves  were  relieved  of  their  burdensome  direct 
taxes  and  were  enabled  to  increase  the  pav  of  their  olnciaK  and 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  energy,"’  In  vain  the  conserva¬ 
tives  stood  against  Cleon,  the  real,  though  not  the  nominal,  author 
of  this  measure;  in  vain  Aristophanes  sought  in  his  corned v  of  the 
Knights  to  crush  him  with  ridicule  and  eontempt ;  although  with 
out  military  experience,  he  was  elected  general  in  the  spring  of  434, 
and  became  more  popular  and  more  dominant  than  ever. 

The  tide  turns  against  Athens,  424;  A  year’s  truce,  423.  The 
Athenians  followed  up  their  success  at  Pvlos  bv  seising  other  tom 
manding  positions  along  the  Peloponnesian  const;  but  in  an  attempt 
to  conquer  Bocotia  they  were  disastrously  beaten  at  Helium.  It  was 
still  more  unfortunate  for  Athens  that  Brasidus,  Sparta \  ablest  gen 
eral,  found  the  weak  point  in  the  Athenian  empire  the  unlv  part 
assailable  by  a  land  army,  Chalddice  and  its  limn  tan  neighbor* 
hood.  With  a  small  force  he  stole  northward*  and  appearing  before 
Amphipolis,  persuaded  that  important  city  to  revolt.  Then*  reverses 
induced  the  Athenian  majority  again  to  think  of  peaee,  A  trine  of 
one  year  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Before  Amphipolis 
an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  both  Brasidus  and  Cleon,  file 
chief  obstacles  to  peaee,  were  killed,"'1 
War  weariness;  peace  of  Nicias,  421,  Both  sides  were  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  results  of  the  war.  The  Peloponnesians  hail  hoped 
to  bring  Athens  to  speedy  terms  hv  invading  her  territory,  but  had 
accomplished  nothing  in  this  direction,  and  thev  now  aw  thdr  tons* 
ravaged,  their  commerce  cut  off,  and  slaves  and  IteloC  incited  to 
desertion  or  rebellion,  by  permanent  garrisons  on  their  border.  In 
place  of  the  naval  supremacy  they  had  hoped  to  win,  they  saw  their 
war  galleys  as  well  as  their  merchant  ships  swept  from  the  seas, 
Athens,  too,  could  balance  her  gains  hv  as  heavy  tosses  in  life  and 
money:  the  reserves  in  the  Acropolis  wen*  nearly  rxhatMed ;  the  main 
sources  of  prosperity  had  been  choked  bv  invasions ;  and  the  temper 
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of  the  allies  under  their  double  load  of  taxation  was  ominous.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  peace  party,  always  strong  gained  a  majority 
in  the  assembly.  Their  leader  was  Nieias,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
of  respectable  family.  In  the  spring  of  421  lie  negotiated  the  peace 
which  bears  his  name.21’ 

The  joys  of  peace.  Although  the  terms  of  peace  were  kept  by 
neither  side,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians  refrained  front 
invading  each  others  territory  for  a  period  of  sewn  wars,  !  To  most 
of  the  Athenians,  apart  from  armorers  ami  others  whom  war  nour¬ 
ished,  peace  came  as  a  boundless  joy.  'Hie  market  place  overflowed 
with  an  unwonted  happy  life,  as  provisions  grew  more  plentiful  and 
prices  dropped.  The  Megarian  came  with  Ids  garlh ,  salt,  amt  tigs, 
while  the  Theban  brought  a  greater  variety  of  wares  -  .  mull  articles 
of  handicraft  and  the  fish  and  fowl  of  Lake  CopaL,  :J  f‘fu  men  of 
Athens  welcomed  such  comers,  and  prayed  for  a  contiuuamv  of  the 
prosperity:  — 


Moreover  we  pray  that  our  market-place  may 
Be  furnished  each  day  with  a  goodly  display ; 

And  for  garlic  and  cucumbers  and  iat*\ 

Pomegranates,  ami  apples  in  heaps  to  he  there, 

And  wee  little  coats  for  our  servants  to  wear; 

And  Boeotia  to  send  us  her  pigeons  and  widgeons, 

And  her  geese  and  her  plovers:  the  plentiful  u'trh 
Once  more  from  ( 'opuis  to  journey  with  rep, 

And  for  us  to  he  hustling  and  tussling  and  hustling,  .  ,  . 

With  gourmands  together  besieging  the  stall, 

To  purchase  a  lish.:,« 

To  the  noise  of  barter  was  added  the  hum  of  Boeotian  baj'pipes:  ..... 

Theban,  And  now,  you  minstrels, 

That  needs  would  follow  us  all  the  way  from  Thebes, 

Blow  wind  in  the  tail  of  your  bagpipes,  puff  away, 

At  hen  ian.  Get  out,  what  wind  has  hiottght  'em  here,  I  wonder? 

A  parcel  of  hornets  buzzing  about  t!w  dour  ? 

You  humble,  bumble  clrones  —  get  out!  get  out! ri;i 

Return  to  the  farms*  1  he  /V<i<v  at  Aristophanes  prose  it  ted  at 
the  Greater  Dionysia  of  421,  represents  the  rural  party  wen  mure 
delighted  with  the  new  conditions,  I  hev  had  summed  long  from 
the  war-loving  demagogues,  and  from  the  military  officers,  who  had 
treated  them  with  far  less  favor  than  the  city  folk,  lint  now,  rv 
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leased  iron)  service  on  the  fleet,  aiul  from  constant  military  drill 
at  the  Eveeum,  they  promise  to  he  milder  and  more  yielding  as  jurors, 
while  they  return  with  Youth! ul  zest  to  rej uiirins^  their  country 

homes/11 

Fakmkk.  <  *  yes!  < )  yen!  the  farmers  all  may  go 
Hack  to  their  hemes,  tat  in  implements  ami  all, 

You  ran  leave  yeut  hails  behtiul  >e«;  yea,  for  sword  and  spear  shall  cease, 
All  things  all  aurnmt  ate  teeming  with  the  mellow  gifts  of  Peace; 

Shout  your  pawns,  match  away  to  labor  hi  your  tie  his  today, 
c  Atoms  t  ISyAttam  t ,  1  Jay  most  welcome  to  the  funnels  anti  to  all  the 

just  and  true, 

Now  I  see  you  I  am  eager  once  again  my  vines  to  view, 

And  the  tig  ttees  width  l  planted  in  mv  Uiyhood's  early  prime, 
l  would  tain  naltttr  and  \tstf  alter  mu  h  a  weary  time,  ,  ,  , 

Faioviij!  \r*  bv  /etHf  the  well  aimed  tsiallotk  seems  to  sparkle  as  we 

Ami  the  but  otshed  pin  htoth  *  gjitfet  in  the  ntm‘s  delighted  rays, 

YVt  v  hunou  ,l\  with  thtoe  will  th*\  t  leal  the  vimwaid  rows, 

So  its, if  l  am  eon  homew at d  to  mv  farm  to  go* 

Ills  along  up  the  Itf t!»*  tut t ow  long  tn-ghs  fed,  with  the  hoe  ;>r* 

Rural  pleasures  and  recreations.  It  was  not  merely  to  hard  labor 
itt  the  held  *  that  the  ru.Atts  trooped  away,  on  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  hut  ala#  ft#  rural  pleasures  fur  the  farmer  was  a  Greek  with 

the  Greek  view  of  life,  In  the  midst  of  labors  he  found  in  homely 

festivals,  in  the  yatln  ring  of  friends  n#  a  simple  meal  in  his  house, 

rest  front  fatigue ^  and  an  invigoration  to  future  effort. 

Ah,  thrum  mailing  htlf  »**  wmi  ,n  wl»n  tin  seed  h  in  the  ground, 
l  loti  ,i  gi  .o  too  *  Misi  t*  w  mi  mg,  and  4  n*  tghboi  saunters  tumid 

O  roitiiirrliiilrii,.  Iir  kills  isir :  ”  How  ulnilt  wr  enjoy  the  houri?” 

*’  tbmhmg  mm,  tu  suit  im  f  Itn  W  w  tut  \s  ult  fttrsr  houigmmt  sliowciu 

Th*'0  loir  b  t  tks'r  ipi.M  t-i,  iae,  no-ao*  C  I,  of  yout  tudm  >  t*OOIH  III*  ft  ted, 

Mil  ftfcifs  Cif *  H  lip  with  ht*  k  w  slid  tout  ttsoftea  ti$W  ptovldc ; 

S\t  i,  iuii  and  *boof  M  us  *,  *  dl  him  m  without  delay, 

*  Tu  tso  Jutw  to  a  md  net  devdb  pt tmine  out  the  v  mm  today, 

Nor  |m  bo  t*.  do*  d*d,  ifmis  tfiuig  turn  fir  gsotind  U  snaking  through, 
in  tog  fi»-  out  if  ow  tour  tSsr  tnldtiog  tiling  tir  out  the  siskins  two, 
t  torn  tin  tv  ought  to  U  h  ,,  hmt  good  plates  ot  hare  besides, 

f  t  toll  Ilf  i  fc  'is  tlo-  i  If  pmloiinsl  thrill  \t  Ucfif  w  At  Wilt  id*’ , 

Sonmhmg  iHitihsI  in  the  pout  w  soue-thum  made  a  trnrr  and  fuss) ; 

It  von  fuel  tlo  mt  om A  tot  inker,  h#  lug  tlr  ofliri  fitter  to  us, 

A4i  A* st  too  idc-,  to  r ml  it#  nut ik  buifthrs  gteett  and  strong; 

ind  Oh  inn  oFs  as  ml  or  shout  mg  ,h  out  pass  along 
l  is  n  «* II  sft  md  drmk  inislmi, 
t  b*d  th-  nhtk  m  ft c sfong  blcs-dug 

y|  tls  t shot  *  ni  Mill  hands  ‘w 

8#  Atim-tA  /v  itcu',  e*  w  tip#  « 

IV -or,  1  a  u 
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Peace  forever!  About  the  same  time  Euripides,  in  the  Sup¬ 
pliants,  expresses  the  wish  that  the  short  span  of  human  lit'.'  be  free 
henceforth  from  the  harsh  toils  of  war:  ■  - 


Hapless  mortals! 

Why  do  ye  get  you  spears  anti  deal  out  death 
To  fellow-men ?  Stay,  from  such  toils  iWU-ur, 

And  peaceful  ’mid  the  peaceful  wan!  you;  tou ns. 

Short  is  life’s  span:  behooves  to  puss  through  this 
Softly  as  may  be,  not  with  travail  toiu.:’; 

Rise  of  Alcibiades;  renewal  of  hostilities,  418.  However  desir¬ 
able  the  peace,  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not  compel  (heir  allies  to 
fulfill  the  terms.  For  her  own  security  therefore  Sparta  entered 
into  a  close  defensive  union  with  Athens.  The  I'eloj loime-iau  league 
dissolved;  Elis  and  Mantinea  joint'd  the  Argives,  Hereupon  Athens, 
breaking  her  treaty  with  Lacedaemon,  sent  a  forte  t«.  tin-  aid  of 
Argos.  The  new  polity  of  Athens  was  due  to  Alcibiades,  nephew 
of  Pericles.  Handsome,  brilliant,  and  daring,  this  voting  man  had 
been  petted  and  .spoiled  bv  kinsfolk  ami  fellow  <  iti-vp...  H.-  tie 
ported  himself  in  reckless  violation  of  law  and  t tistom ;  saturated  in 
sophistic  instruction,  he  recognised  no  print  iple  but  self  seeking. 
Experience  in  campaigning  anti  personal  fast  mating  gave  him.  t  HI, 
the  generalship,  which  he  used  in  rehabilitating  the  war  party;  for 
he  hoped  by  war  to  advance  his  own  interest.  Cndcr  other  t  omuutml- 
ers  the  allied  forces  were  disastrously  beaten  at  Mantinea,  4 IS,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  thereupon  restored  their  league  in  ivlopon- 
nese,  made  a  new  treaty  with  Argos,  anti  left  Atln-u,  isolated." 

Political  machinations  at  Athens;  ostracism  of  Hyperbolus, 
4x7.  The  whole  enterprise  was  it  serious  blow  to  the  ,  an-,,-  of  jn-ate 
in  Hellas.  The  defeat  robbed  Athens  of  her  advantageous  position, 
and  should  have  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  young  politician  who 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  \\  itli  this  understanding  of  the  situ  a  ■ 
tion  Nieias,  who  had  stood  consistently  for  |>eatv,  now  hoped  to  over' 
throw  Alcibiades  by  a  vote  of  ostracism.  'There  was,  however,  it  third 
party  to  the  political  struggle,  Hvperbolus,  the  lamp  maker,  who  with 
no  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  had  risen  from  the  iudti. trial  t  lass 
to  the  leadership  of  those  Athenians  who  looked  to  war  for  gain. 
Sophistic  training  had  made  him  an  orator,  and  as  Cleon  \  Mtuexmr, 


«?  Kurii"1>!v«//5rJv/.H  ^  <luir.li  '-r.lm.  ,t  lie  !■ 

Wits  tun  KMic-uI  Iwt  itmljusKUlcir.  U,r  *■'  Mh!  ‘''Vltlf  Ak.tci.lr, 
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though  cviclontlv  inferior  In  alulitv.  ho  dreamed  of  conquering  Sicily 
and  even  of  assailing  Carthage.  It  was  prohahlv  fear  of  overthrow 
that  loti  Aldhtadrs  to  suggest  to  Ninas  the  advisability  of  joining 
Corns  to  rid  themselves  of  ;t  man  so  hateful  to  both.  The  result 
was  the  ostnu  Lttt  of  livperhulus,  417, ,w 
Increased  stability  of  the  state;  milder  political  warfare.  It 
was  the  last  use  of  thL  institution,  Aneient  writers  suppose  that 
ostracism  was  dLcredtfed  t»v  being  applied  to  so  worthless  a  charac¬ 
ter,  Prohahlv,  however,  flu*  Athenians  felt  that  it  had  been  misused 
in  the  banishment  of  a  man  who  did  not  endanger  the  State;  and 
eertainlv  it  was  now  e\< redmglv  difficult  to  bring  together  six  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  the  a^emtiK,  Furthermore  flu*'  state  was  at  length 
tot*  secure  to  he  readih  endangered  hv  an  individual;  and  statesmen 
found  in  the  “writ  aguttwt  illegality M  a  sufficient  though  milder 
weapon  tor  availing  opponents,  These  we  muv  assume  to  he  the 
chief  ground  *.  for  the  di  a  ontiuuam  e  of  ostracism. 

Revival  of  the  war  spirit;  massacre  of  the  Malians,  416.  The 
event  hurraed  t  lo  ititport.nn  e  of  Ah  tbiaden  whose  war  polity  eon  ** 
tinualh  grew  m  hour  with  the  Athenian*.  Ender  his  influence  they 
besieged  »itid  t  tpfured  the  i  4 ond  of  Melos,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony. 
As  all  Aegt  an  land  vuie  tuir.otth  protnted  hv  At  turns,  there 
wa  *  a  *  ertam  degree  of  in  an  r  in  the  puli*  v  of  t  ompelting  all  to  pay 
a  shao*  of  the  tribute,  din*  < omjuemrs,  however,  put  to  death  the 
grown  men  and  en  1ao*d  the  women  and  children,  This  abnega¬ 
tion  of  human  Undltir  •>*,  this  re  ml  to  brute  force,  though  practiced 
also  l*v  the  ivloponue  utt  a  a  rou  ed  imiverad  hat  reel  and  fear*  and 
gave  to  etuiiiir  *  a,  *erum  judifu  at  ion  tor  the  overthrow  of  Athens, 
who  it  in  date  *h  anti  Wot »  remained  the  mod  humane  state  in  the 
am  ir of  world T* 

SS  |*1mi  ,'v t  n,  1;  It,  on  O,  MiC  t,  n-  4H;  SlnUcJpinw, 

Of  |f  0*'.  ;-s  h  ,  fvmO??*,  1  HO  f 

III  tl*,ip  v  ■"  i  U*',  iiss*  i  I  0  M  S’,  eUf!  U  f,  |r* 

APMTIhN  \P  H F API N ( » 

UuMr,  c  h  1  4  <#„  I'i  to « ,  <  in.*» ,  ilr-.  Uwii  hi,  Ihiltti,  ft,  Mo  fUp  ftidmli, 
i  h  t .7  ■  *\  1 1 .  '  e*  o-|  a  $  /Wad*  o?  IVoW<  !  wf  1  L*dt*/tg,  1884 1 , 

lip  .*0  pa  ,  \t*  oa,  t  \  ,  C*'  I  po ,  <  U  uo*h .  /  hu*  uliil*  %  *mti  Ifir  //  is- 
ferv  lln  ,Po"  t  t  mhUmm,  foil  »  „  WtoM>  s ,  iWfifiMil  }*>$.* fin  m  I fht  tt \ 
tkr*  i'/li  -fu'nn  ,t  ',n  f!  m  ,  m  »frU  t  id  a*  t  Oito  1  sil  V  IsSUp  { ‘metef,  Afistta 

/4m  «p.  i  ?*n/  W  r-An  J  IPou  ,  Olio#  pit  la  Purtip  ( XPiomtfm,  twig 
t  IIP  fncto-  //?  A  I  aiuvfutfu  It.  tin  I  in ,  Kareivm,  Um'h  Imp*?* 

iuloun  /'p  /.uiiUit  le,  i  f  e«i«e#eo‘ufffo  IIS  4*1 1 , 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  AND  THE  LAST  YEARS 

OF  THE  WAR 

I,  Italy  AMI)  Sit 'll.  v  IkmmK  THE  K\i>m>ition 

IV  1  US 

Italy  after  474.  Mr.uttim.*  t  v.  nt  ■  vwr>-  in  It.ilv  ami 

Si.ilv  wlli.lt  4 Ilf.  It'* l  tlM-  .1.  .tint  !hr  Hf!-  in,.’  I  itf  t'tr.tt 

nuval  battle  «.ll'  <  ’«***.«•  mail',  tli--  l".  .n-nw.',  .4  tis-  .b«W  ttl  the 
Ktru*t.ntH,’  1  hnr  ii.-u.tt..!:  t..  lumn  iS;- n  !  <>  t-  h ,»iv  . ,  rtttal 

autlu  tritv,  ami  atmr  >1  1  !•*)«■■:  turn  tb  1  >»•'< 1  •  >  !-r  LaiLaroui. 

(I.iuL,  litutfiia  ju  liili. .  tl  tftt4h-.il  ft!  *4'  ■!  11  K'-if-  ami 

the  Latin*.  however  rmi»tiv<-  of  Hi  limn  mlnirr,  lumt-ver  martial  in 
spirit  ami  in  smtsH.-,*,  ,  •■■!(!, :t*,  «*-»l 

for  an  nnp'uti  jinim,  ,\b  .ittwSt.i--  >'  1  I  t*  *!<■  >  >-  ■  ih  tn  n 

numrroU‘  virile  i»t*s>le  m  tit'-  int.’tmr,  »!*  ""l  ’  I'ts-.j  >  atr-  «« 

till*  ilomilWIlt  |.*tWr|, 

Ssbellians  and  Greeks.  Ik*-’.!  n*  m  t .  wi*  •  ‘>t>Te  •  <n -*4 

by  uver|*n|.uUi»m,  In  tin  let--;  5;,- 4i  *4  ■  ;:n'i  "•M.niv  '.it-'.  patrol 
dowti  into  thf  Jeilde  «U  »snt  ’U-  ’  u  .a  N  eT'-  lb-"-  -  l Ail 

EmiMan  (  4 1 tu 4  f  list,  tilf I  IL-H'-M  *  '.-ol,  with  t'tr  »*% 

ii'lition  of  Vtjilt  s  »!;»•  win.;-  '5*  !  «'  "<•’)  '  *  f',;.  uiia,' 

Tin  -t  bi  mi  nr '.'1  v  *->!  T- "  -  *  atit  ».i><  b  intun 

aU,iit  tin-  Gulf  «.»  Mb. -mi  mh  il  >’  '  •  1‘  '•  tl)-  *»• »t 

b.-  lUtll’ll  to  I’*  '•!  If  *'  ’  •  ,  '  1  Si!  >  j  fit 

■Hut)  It,  inhabit. mb  if,!"?  fVr  n.S'v  p  b  n>!  .iTpS"!  the 

in  titutiiai  ami  habit  sn  r,  <  ‘-i-  '  *-  ’  *'  lew-awr. 

tfn-v  In-14  4  IL  ik  no  t<- tiv  ,T  f-.-b  ti.  1  i-  -T  •  l  tb'is  uni 
v| *«-*'*  h  anil  1 1|  Tom  ,  ,.n4  'a1'’  a  -  4  - 1  th--  l-  -  -  -  - ! '  *4*  n.  ’  In  the*  f, -41141 
Lira  >t.t  a  an  ill  -s  tt*-  ft  <  a ■  1  i-f  4-''.  )■  h''» 

a  t»,  .4  Ml  -I.  J.  --  5  II  ■-  -  w  *’  ■*’  t  <ri 

I.ti.ii  .I'I/II,  <«■'.  it  »-  4,  ,  ! 
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pliers,  maintained  her  independence.1  Those  Sabellians  who  had 
thus  advanml  into  southern  Italy  were  grouped  in  one  powerful  tribe, 
or  federation  of  tribes,  known  as  the  Lueanians.  At  this  time  they 
were  the  strongest  and  most  aggressive  people  of  the  peninsula.  Most 
of  the  Greek  cities  width  remained  free  formed  a  close  defensive 
alliance  against  them,  I  hese  state's  wen*  in  general  highly  prosper- 
ous.  The  Sabellians  adopted  from  them  their  useful  arts,  their  armor, 
and  even  the  Pythagorean  philosophy/* 

Prosperity  of  Hellenic  Sicily,  after  474,  Sicily,  too,  had  wars 
with  tin*  native*  of  the  inferior;  but  they  were  less  formidable  and 
gradually  yielded  to  tin*  political  supremacy,  as  well  as  to  the  culture, 
of  Hellas.  The  republics  had  their  internal  struggles  with  dema¬ 
gogues  of  tyrannic  aspiration  or  with  the  rising  ochkx'racy,  hut  these 
troubles  were  little  hindrance  to  their  material  and  intellectual  pros¬ 
perity,  The  Sinthifs  traded  with  the  mother-country,  with  Latium, 
and  far  more  extensively  with  <  arttiage.  Increasing  wealth  brought 
the  c  iti/en**  uitnforL  unknown  to  the  mother  land  fine  soft  gar¬ 
ments,  gold  and  silver  plate,  expensive  furniture  including  especially 
luxurious  beds  and  Milan,.  At  Syracuse  the  art  of  cookery  reached  a 
high  degree*  ot  perfection;  and  the  well-to-do  rode  in  comfortable 
carriages,  while  the  r i* he »t  men  of  Athens  journeyed  on  foot,  or  at 
the  bed  mounted  -addle  nudes.  The  fruple  of  At  ragas  were  building 
a  maguifn  eut  temple  to  Zeus,  those  of  Sellntfs  a  still  greater  temple 
to  Apollo,  eetond  onlv  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  within  the 
flellrtm  world,  In  their  luxuries,  in  the  magnificence  of  their  build¬ 
ings  in  the  m  1  ft  of  their  tine  arts  thev  departed  widely 

from  the  Hellene  pmept  of  self  restraint,  to  assume  a  character  and 
follow  a  career  of  their  own.11 

Syracusan  ambition  and  Athenian  interference.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  prog  re  ***  of  the  Sbiliait%  their  contribution  to  philosophy  and 
rhetoru »  ha *  been  mentioned  in  another  connection.  We  have  also 
tonsideretl  the  tummeo  ta!  relations  of  Athens  with  Italy  and  Sicily, 

*  Ml  U»»,  I "V  Of  Hit  t  |r  If «*  iXlffiMtlUf  1  4I*U  lfl‘1  Ml*  I **’.  >Mt  u 

8 t  4to  iari»  *ri,itnv  fn»4  so  *a  1,  tV4U<  11,  O,  e  U  iiitlmM  Mrt4|timtum< 

tllmmiM.  Util  ♦IlfJW.ICl  PlItrfilMtU 

»4  IhimimI  1  Mr.*|  4  h  1  -  in  I  4*1*1  lf‘»  *1.  In,  HH  it  IM* 

Irto Ml  m<i«  OfK-rl-  Mllfi  0i*HO$  to  iMin,  oV  >,*  ft  $t*  I  4,0  j  tl"  lii\t  iff  t irm't 

II  It/*  *i,  i'ir\  m.m  II.  I*  **."  II.  MiniI  o  n\  V*  UUl,  t  ‘mn%  ttf  .ittamt  SUiht 

i Wr4inii4‘ifM  t  MU1.?  ms  O"*.  n  a  tenM  no  m* arm  tuxm  v;  wealth  ami  lax  - 

iwy  Ml  V  *  *n*  t,  IMmU  tm  I  4|  u  f  mjw  4  11$  I  4Mt  s  i*l  V  pitfmWlfttu  Ml, IKK)! 

M*»it  »rf  V  ?  mmOm- »  iminivtmu  m  e»  ftimtgii  Cry  wn»al4  *lir  t*i  rntnnm  ami  ImlUP 

lug  twuv*  rttlttmiC1  ?fr*>  VM>$|f|  tm*  *  I  .Vlfttt  t  I#  Ml  SI  I*  wr-Uvi* 

**I  n#*im  «  AOam  a  i  Hie  •»  mil  ftitttfftifr;  la**a  %$U  vg  ,VI  l  It  01  ,0,  Sym 

cti*itfi  lirtiiry,  CniiMng;  Alton.  nil.  I4j  til,  107  j  vi  IS;  t*  It.  If?  f,  2§j  fit  14 
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leading  to  treaties  with  individual  cities.  This  political  into 
ence  was  promoted  hv  the  growth  of  Syracuse  in  power  and  in  a 
tion.  She  built  a  great  fleet,  increased  her  military  tone;  and 
the  sympathy  of  her  Doric  neighbors,  she  began  a  police  ot  my 
sion  against  Leontini  and  other  near  Iving  Clialcidic  tiibm  l1 
in  the  IVloponnesian  war  Leontini  sent  an  embassy,  honied  In 
famous  rhetorician  Gorgias,  native  of  that  cite,  Pi  Athene  when 
rhythmic  prose  entranced  the  Athenians,  who  never  be  tore  had  li 
such  musical  discourse.  They  sent  small  aid,  !i it  1 1  aciotiipli 
little  (421)  J 


II.  Tm:  KxniatirtoN  415  413 

The  Athenians  decree  an  expedition  to  Sicily*  415* 
triumphant  rise  of  Aleibiades,  however,  meant  a  resumption  of 
policy  of  eornjuest,  and  nowhere  opened  fair  a  held  Si 
Segesta,  a  native  eitv  in  alliance  with  Athetes  admd  ftroioftotf  ay, 
Selinus,  and  promised  to  pav  the  e\pow^  of  an  expedition, 
was  the  pretext  for  an  invasion  of  Sit  ilv,  Si*  mrainiou  ,|v 
posed  the  undertaking.  His  contention  \v;n  that  Allmm  nmle» 
her  strength  for  restoring  and  maintaining  Iter  empire,  and  for 
own  defence  against  Thebes  and  tVioponne^e ;  furthenuotv,  eve 
Sicily  could  be  conquered,  it  would  be  ttttpomMe  to  hold  l!ut  v 
island  in  subjection,  Against  the  judgment  of  \ntm  Ah  tin 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  end  tiurtv 
triremes,  conveying  a  Iona*  of  five  lltoummd  ftom  titfmtirv 
commanders  were  Nieius,  Aleibiades,  and  Latum  lot'*  ‘I  he 
named  was  a  splendid  old  tighter  who  had  horned  wo  Hate  nt 
school  of  IVridesA 

The  magnificent  fleet. 

On  the  fleet  the  greatest  pains  and  *op*  n  o  h  id  O  m  !m  .LA  la 
trienirehs  and  the  Slate,  The  jmldh  ft*- »  m  v  mm  1  4i  *  L  o  \  4« 
each  suitor,  and  furnished  «*m ptv  hull*  p.t  v-tM  *  e-h 

for  forty  transports  <  am  inn  hoptin  i  At!  tL  »»•  *hij  a  ii>*  so  une-d 
tile  Ih’hI  crews  wha  h  <  mdd  fr  ofdam*  d  "t  L  n  e  t  »o  Li,  U  mL  4  tie* 
given  hy  the  Stale,  addfd  ^iiihcwImI  men  fM*m  ll  u  o  *.  >»;*  «o,  fa 

T  Karlier  nreKi'rin  of  SlOtv:  |»  HH  f  tWtmriiMtt)  ni  \0<no  jwft.  If  a  ,  e*  ,  y 

2*16.  Svranmn  milltamm;  bind  tn  6m  to  II  i  <  I  M  K.stMs,.  1 :»v  h 

Athenian  aid  hi  Sit  ih ,  j*,  Jlty  6 is 

h  Selesta;  p,  Sou;  Time  si  n;  fil»«l  tjt  >< '  1  hi»fr*  HmsC-;  On, 

8  ?6;  Hut,  Nit,  U  1;  Alt  I?  I  ;  And.  a t  4«  ••omm  m  O  *  ,e  nu  m‘  I  n  -  m-A 
aide  etmditmn  of  Athena  k  indnahd  t?|  the  Out  tlut  y  w  r  .  f„  m  »n» 

H*C*OVi*r«;?d- 
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wages  of  the  upper  ranks  of  rowers  and  of  the  petty  officers.  The  figure¬ 
heads  and  other  fittings  provided  by  them  were  of  the  most  costly  descrip¬ 
tion.  Every  one  strove  to  the  utmost  that  his  own  ship  might  excel  both 
in  beauty  and  swiftness.  The  infantry  had  been  well  selected  and  the  lists 
carefully  made  up.  There  was  the  keenest  rivalry  among  the  soldiers  in  the 
matter  of  arms  and  personal  equipment. 

While  at  home  the  Athenians  were  thus  competing  with  one  another  in 
the  performance  of  their  several  duties,  to  the  rest  of  Hellas  the  expedition 
seemed  to  be  a  grand  display  of  their  power  and  greatness,  rather  than  a 
preparation  for  war.  If  any  one  had  reckoned  up  the  whole  expenditure  of 
(1)  the  State,  (2)  individual  soldiers  and  others,  including  in  the  first  not 
only  what  the  City  had  already  laid  out,  but  what  was  entrusted  to  the 
generals,  and  in  the  second  what  either  at  the  time  or  afterward  private 
persons  spent  upon  their  outfit,  or  the  trierarchs  upon  their  ships,  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  long  voyage  which  everyone  may  be  supposed  to  have  carried 
with  him  over  and  above  his  public  pay,  and  what  soldiers  or  traders  may 
have  taken  for  purposes  of  exchange,  he  would  have  found  that  altogether 
an  immense  sum  amounting  to  many  talents  was  withdrawn  from  the  city. 
Men  were  quite  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  the  scheme  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  spectacle,  which  were  everywhere  spoken  of,  no  less  than  at  the  great 
disproportion  of  the  force  when  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy  against 
whom  it  was  intended.  Never  had  a  greater  expedition  been  sent  to'  a 
foreign  land;  never  was  there  an  enterprise  in  which  the  hope  of  future 
success  seemed  to  be  better  justified  by  actual  power.9 

Mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  415.  Some  time  before  the  departure 
of  the  expedition,  the  Athenians  were  horrified  one  morning  to  find 
that  the  Hermae  in  front  of  their  doors  had  all  been  mutilated. 
These  were  square  stone  pillars,  ending  at  the  top  in  the  head  of 
Hermes  or  of  some  other  god,  and  were  highly  venerated  as  the 
guardians  of  peace  and  public  order.  The  people  were  seized  with 
terror  lest,  as  a  step  toward  overthrowing  the  democracy,  a  band  of 
conspirators  might  thus  have  attempted  to  deprive  the  City  of  her 
divine  protectors.  In  a  panic  the  citizens  assembled  on  the  Pnyx  and 
voted  immunity  and  rewards  to  any  who  should  inform  against  the 
perpetrators.  On  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  there  was  no  dis¬ 
closure;  probably  it  was  the  act  of  young  men  in  a  drunken  frolic. 
Informers  revealed  the  fact,  however,  that  certain  persons,  among  them 
Alcibiades,  had  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  parodying  them 
at  private  gatherings  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated.  Democratic 
politicians,  opposed  to  Alcibiades,  schemed  to  bring  him  to  trial  for 
the  sacrilege;  but  appreciating  his  popularity  with  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  they  delayed  the  prosecution  till  the  armament  had  sailed 
away.  The  incident  proves  that  in  spite  of  all  progress  in  culture 


9  Time.  vl.  3;  cf.  Diod.  xii.  2  f. ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  no.  70  (p.  138  f.). 
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the  Athenian  masses  were  as  devoted  as  ever  to  the  traditional  re¬ 
ligion,10 

Condemnation  and  escape  of  Alcibiades,  415*  After  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  fleet  the  enemies  of  Aleibiades  resumed  their  agitation 
against  him.  An  indictment  for  sacrilege  was  drawn  up  against  him 
by  Thessalus,  son  of  Cimon;  and  the  Salaminia,  an  official  trireme, 
sailed  to  Sicily  to  order  his  return.  On  the  homeward  voyage  fit* 
made  his  escape  to  Peloponnese,  and  fmalfv  took  up  Ids  residence 
at  Sparta.  There  his  counsels  proved  most  potent  tor  the  overthrow 
of  his  country.11 

The  Athenians  in  Sicily,  4XS-4-  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  com¬ 
manders,  disagreeing  as  to  plan,  frittered  a  wav  inarh  a  year  in  petty 
undertakings,  wasting  their  resources,  dispiriting  their  own  men,  and 
exciting  contempt  in  the  minds  of  tin*  Sutiian  Greeks,  In  the  Cut 
lowing  year  they  besieged  Syracuse  (414);  hut  Lummhus  was  killed, 
and  N ieias  proved  wholly  incompetent  for  vigorous  offensive,  When 
autumn  came,  the  besiegers  were  in  wretched  plight;  and  Nhias, 
having  made  no  appreciable  headway,  won  hi  gladlv  have  abandoned 
the  siege  but  dared  not  face  the  Athenians  in  n^rtnblv,  Wlwn 
however  they  received  his  report,  which  detailed  the  condition  of 
the  armament,  and  asked  that  it  he  recalled  or  reiuforml,  the  asseitc 
bly,  far  from  abandoning  the  enterprise,  voted  heavy  reinforce- 
ments. 1  - 

Renewal  of  the  war  in  Greece;  second  expedition  to  Sicily, 
4I3*  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians  re>umed  tin*  war,  amt  invaded 
Attica  in  the  spring  of  413.  On  the  suggestion  of  Ah  ibiaden  thry 
established  a  permanent  garrison  at  Deivira  in  northern  Attn  a.  A  .  a. 
result  the  Athenians  gave  up  their  country  homes,  and  the  farms  anti 
vineyards  which  they  loved,  and  withdrew  permanently  into  the  city. 
Thousands  of  slaves  deserted  to  the  enemv;  imltMfv  and  <  oinmerte 
shrank;  and  the  people  were  soon  cramped  with  waul.  In  spite  of 
all  these  misfortunes  and  of  even  greater  dangers  impending,  they 
sent  to  Syracuse  another  great  armament  of  ^evenly  three  triremes, 
with  five  thousand  heavy  Infantry  on  board,  under  the  t  ommarnl 
of  Demosthenes,  their  ablest  general.  The  (w*r,d  4rn<  e  of  the  Atlien 
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iaiLS  in  their  plan  of  conquest,  and  their  energy  in  mustering  for  it 
all  available  resources  in  the  midst  of  dangers  at  home,  are  marvel¬ 
lous.1'1 

Disaster,  413,  On  his  arrival  at  Syracuse  Demosthenes  found  the 
besiegers  in  a  miserable  condition,  'Hut  had  lost  a  naval  battle  in 
the  harbor;  and  this  failure,  together  with  sickness  and  the  want  of 
material  comforts,  hud  robbed  them  of  all  courage.  The  only  hope, 
was  in  immediate  success.  'The  strenuous  offensive  of  Demosthenes, 
however,  utterly  failed ;  and  when  he  proposed  to  embark  the  army 
and  sail  a  wav,  an  eel  ipse  of  the  moon  delayed  the  superstitious  Nieias. 
Meanwhile  the  Svraeusans  again  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  after 
which  they  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Nothing  remained  to 
the  besiegers  but  a  retreat  bv  laud.1 1 

The  end.  After  great  .suffering  and  loss  the  two  divisions  of  the 
retreating  urmv,  led  bv  Demosthenes  and  Nieias  respectively,  were 
hemmed  in  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Many  were  taken  by 
individual  Svra<  usans  and  privately  >old  into  slavery.  The  two  gem 
rrals  were  put  to  death.  The  public  prisoners,  amounting  to  more 
than  mw eu  thou-  and  Athenian  *  and  allies  wen*  imprisoned  in  stone 
quarries.  1  bn  led  together  with  their  wounded  ami  their  dead  in  a 
crumped  plau\  with  no  -belter  from  the  rain  or  burning  sum  with 
insufficient  food  and  water*  they  suffered  untold  agony.  After  ten 
weeks  the  miserable  survivors  were  rescued  irom  these  horrors,  to  he 
sold  as  slaves.  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  two  glorious  fleets  that 
had  sailed  from  IVirueu  and  of  the  manv  who  went  forth  few 
returned  home,1 ' 

A  crisis  in  Hellenic  history.  It  was  a  crisis  in  Hellenic  history. 
The  Athenian,  had  had  it  in  their  means  with  wise  management  to 
build  up  a  la 4ing  power,  tin*  M n mge^t  in  Hellas,  to  win  recognition 
of  their  political  hauler  hip  from  many  or  all  the  other  Greeks,  and 
to  lift  their  ru<  e  to  a  political  de-tinv  worthv  of  its  civilization.  All 
these  possibilities  they  sacrificed  to  a  scheme  of  conquest  ill-conceived 
and  managed  with  obstinate  follv.  As  a  far  oil  result  ot  their  failure 
the  political  supremacy  of  the  world  wan  to  pass  to  a  people  who 
larked  the  Hellene  refinement  and  brain  power,  but  who  practically 
showed  greater  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
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III.  The  Last  Years  of  the  War 


Feelings  of  the  Athenians;  a  new  system  of  taxation,  412* 
For  a  time  the  Athenians  at  home  could  not  believe  that  a  disaster  so 
great  had  befallen  them.  When,  however,  they  came  to  appreciate  the 
truth,  they  vented  their  rage  upon  the  orators  and  the  soothsavers  who 
had  persuaded  them  to  the  expedition.  At  first  they  were  dejet  ted 
by  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  their  want  of  men,  mump  t 
and  ships;  but  soon  their  elastic  spirits  rose,  ami  thrv  determined  to 
persist  against  all  odds.  To  increase  their  revenue  to  the  uttermost 
without  seeming  to  add  new  burdens  to  their  allies,  they  displaced  all 
tributes  by  a  customs  dutv  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  ami  exports 
throughout  the  empire.  This  system  remained  to  tin*  end  of  the 
war.10 


A  universal  coalition  against  Athens.  The  Hellenes  eagerly 
flocked  to  the  Lacedaemonian  standard  in  the  hope  Mton  of  trampling 
ujxHi  the  common  loe.  1  he  Persian  king,  on  condition  ot  rm  *  wen  ng 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  gave  moue\  and  proittLed  the  aid  of  a 
Phoenician  fleet.  The  maritime  allies  began  to  revolt  again* t  Athens, 
and  the  victorious  navy  ot  Syracuse  appeared  in  Aegean  \wiler% 
Hut  the  persistence  of  the  Athenians  stripped  ot  revolt  fees,  .main  4 
these  overwhelming  odds  during  a  period  of  eight  G  evident  e 

of  an  almost  indomitable  will.1 •' 

Democracy  curbed;  the  probouli,  412-n.  The  Sicilian  dkmter 
had  a  serious  effect  on  Athenian  politics.  There  had  ahi.tv,  lrt11  a 
strong  minoritv  opposed  to  popular  government;  remit  rnGfurttmis 
strengthened  their  hands  by  seemingly  proving  the*  woiihleme^  of 
democracy,  and  for  the  time  being  tin*  majority  recognized  the  need 
of  a  modification  of  the  constitution.  The  most  mtiig  demand  was 
for  a  responsible  magistracy.  The  people  auordingh  in  abided  a 
hoard  of  ten  probouli  —  Committee  of  Public  Saleh  to  be  tilled  by 
mature  men  annually  elect*!.  They  were  to  take  the  phee  of  the 
prytaneis  in  initiating  administratin'  measure***  to  t  ontrot  imam  e,  and 
to  attend  to  the  building  and  the  equipment  of  the  navv.  This  whole 
some  reform  was  largely  stultified  by  Hi**  choice  of  elderly  men,  like 
the  poet,  Sophocles,  who  lacked  resolution  and  energ\  d  k 
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An  oligarchic  plot  in  the  army,  41 1.  The  first  decisive  stop 
toward  abolishing  the  democracy,  however,  was  taken  by  an  oligarchic 
club  of  officers  in  the  army  then  encamped  in  Samos.  Their  leading 
motive  was  to  secure  for  themselves  the  place  in  the  government  to 
which  in  their  opinion  their  rank  entitled  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  receiving  overtures  from  Alcibiades.  It  chanced  that, 
having  fallen  out  with  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  ho  had  passed  over 
to  the  Persians  and  was  now  plotting  his  return  to  Athens.  With  no 
hope  of  a  recall  through  the  democraev,  he  promised  the  Athenians  at 
Samos  that  if  tliov  should  set  up  an  oligarch v,  Tissaphernes,  satrap 
of  Sardis,  would  transfer  the  Persian  support  from  Lacedaemon  to 
Athens.  Though  groundless  the  promise  had  its  effect. u‘ 

Oligarchic  plottings  in  Athens.  Peisander  and  other  envoys 
from  the  (  dub  at  Samos  repaired  to  Athens,  and  against  a  storm  of 
indignation  proposed  an  oligarchs*  with  a  view  chieflv  to  winning 
Persian  favor.  At  the  same  time  he  joined  with  Antiphon,  a  legal 
adviser,  the  brain  of  the  impending  revolution,  in  organizing  the 
oligarchic  clubs  which  had  existed  in  Athens  from  immemorial  time. 
It  was  their  police  to  intimidate  the  multitude  bv  assassinating  their 
leader, v*11 

Establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  41 1.  In 
a  visit  to  Ah  ibiades,  IVisander  discovered  that  the*  wilv  exile  had 
merely  hern  tricking  him  with  promises.  Nevertheless  on  his  return 
to  Athens  In*  proceedrd  with  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy,  Ter¬ 
rorized  hv  assassinations,  tin*  t  iti/ens  permitted  the  institution  of  a 
coum  il  of  Four  Hundred,  \\ ho  should  appoint  officials  and  conduct 
tin*  administration  with  absolute  power.  As  a  sop  to  the  moderates 
this  form  of  government  was  termed  provisional,  and  there  wits  pro 
posed  a  "  definitive  ”  con  4itution,  under  which  tin*  sovereignty  was 
to  be  held  bv  the  five  thousand  Wealthiest  citizens  organized  m  four 
great  councils  rotating,  annually.  Some  features  of  this  constitution 
were  burrowed  from  Boeolia,  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  the  oligarchic  movement  were  neither  euputrids  nor  experieneed 
politicians.  They  were  educated  men,  who  having  learned  their  pul 
iti< s  in  the  schools  of  the  sophists,  were  now  engaged  in  politieal 
experimentation.  Normally  tin*  Athenian  constitution  was  an  aggre¬ 
gate*  of  traditional  c  upturns  modified  hv  written  laws.  Now  for  the 
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first  time,  as  could  be  expected  of  sophists,  it  was  a  document;  both 
the  provisional  and  definitive  constitutions  were  written.  The  lead 
ing  oligarchs  intended  by  deferring  the  call  for  the  Five  Thousand  to 
keep  the  Four  Hundred  permanently  in  power.  A  commendable 
feature  of  the  new  system  was  the  abolition  of  all  pav  tor  civil  ser¬ 
vices,  except  to  the  nine  arehons  and  the  prvtamds  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  entire  revenue  to  the  war/'’ 

The  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred;  Alcibiades  recalled,  411.  The 
Four  Hundred  proved  unprincipled,  unpatriotic,  and  incompetent. 
They  could  maintain  themselves  in  no  other  way  than  bv  terrorism 
and  secret  murder;  thev  offered  to  buv  peace  of  Lamluennm  at  am 
price,  and  their  weakness  lost  Faiboea  to  the  enemy.  No  sooner  had 
their  position  grown  insecure  than  they  split  into  two  fa*  tiutis.  The  e\ 
tremists  were  led  by  Antiphon,  Peisaiuler  and  one  or  two  others,  The 
moderates  followed  Thcramenes,  who  had  been  largely  iiHnmwnfal 
in  establishing  the  Four  Hundred,  but  whose  idea!  was  a  limitation 
oi  the  irunehise  to  those  who  could  equip  themselves  fur  >rrv it e  iu 
the  heavy  infantry.  His  faction  was  supported  by  the  troops  at 
Samos,  who  having  overthrown  their  oligarchic  leaders,  elected 
I  hrasyl mlus,  tin  able  and  undoubted  patriot,  to  the  gruenibdiip,  re 
called  Alcibiades,  and  placed  him  iu  <  hief  command.  A  democrat 
once  more,  Alcibiades  stood  ready  to  devote  his  extraordinary  talents 
to  repairing  the  havoc  he  hail  wrought  in  his  uamtnb  fortune 
These  circumstances  emboldened  Thcramenes  and  the  moderates  to 
overthrow  the  Four  Hundred,  after  its  rule  of  tour  months,  ami  to 
establish  in  power  nominally  the  Five  Thousand,  in  realm  ail 
above  the  thetie  census."" 

Command  of  Alcibiades,  411-07;  battle  off  Cyzic u*,  410,  IV 
der  the  weak  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred  the  war,  whit  lr  hitherto  had 
been  limited  to  the  Aegean,  extended  to  the  Hellespont!*  allies  of 
Athens.  Thus  her  resources  were  further  lessened.  In  that  quarter, 
however,  Alcibiades  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy  off 
Oyzieus.  Their  entire  fleet  was  taken  or  destroyed,  ami  Mindiww, 
their  commander,  was  killed,  A  despatch  stmt  by  tin*  «;«n«nd  in  coin 
mand,  but  intercepted  on  its  wav  to  Sparta,  read;  14  Ship/  gone, 
Mindarus  dead;  the  men  starving;  at  our  wits*  end  what  to  duT 
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The  Spartans  now  offered  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo ;  hut 
tlie  Athenians,  led  by  neoplum  the  lyre-maker,  rejected  the  terms. 
It  proved  to  be  a  groat  mistake;  but  they  were  unduly  elated  by  the 
victory  and  by  their  hope  in  Alcibiades.-a 
Complete  restoration  of  the  democracy,  410.  It  was  doubtless 
under  the  impression  of  the  victory  that  the  Athenians  restored  the 
complete  democracy  and  required  everv  citizen  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
to  support  it.  About  the  same  time  thev  appointed  a  commission  to 
revise  various  public  and  criminal  laws  and  to  inscribe  them  on> 
stone.  Among  the  products  of  their  labor  we  have  preserved  a  mu¬ 
tilated  inscription  of  Draco's  laws  of  homicide  and  a  still  more  frag¬ 
mentary  statute  for  defining  the  judicial  competence  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  and  of  the  assemble.  About  tin*  same  time,  as  the  revenues  were 
increasing,  the  Athenians  reintroduced  pay  for  official  service,  and 
began  to  celebrate  the  festivals  with  the  old  splendor,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  default  of  pav,  had  often  to 
plunder  the  allies.  The  extreme  want  of  the  poor  in  the  ( 'ity,  verging 
upon  starvation,  led  to  the  distribution  of  two  obols  dailv  among  the 
most  needy.  The  revenue,  however,  soon  dwindled  and  poverty  in¬ 
creased  A  i 

Cyrus  and  Lysander  at  the  seat  of  war,  408*  The  temporary 
success  of  Athens  was  partlv  dm*  to  the  vacillation  and  rivalrv  of 
the  sit  raps,  TLsapherttes  of  Sardis  and  Pharna ha/us  of  the  Helle- 
s politic  region.  In  4US  Darius  sent  t’yrus,  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons,  to  take  tin*  satrapv  of  Sardis  with  large  powers  in  order  to  give 
all  possible  aid  to  the  Peloponnesians.  The  young  man  brought 
great  ambition  and  unusual  intelligence  to  the  work.  In  tin*  same 
year  there  came  from  Sparta  to  the  seat  of  war  Lysander,  an  able 
commander  ami  crafty  manager  of  men.  His  ultimate  object  was 
nothing  less  than  a  throne  at  Sparta,  To  reach  the  goal  of  his  ptp 
litieal  hope,  he  needed  military  renown  and  an  army  devoted  to  him¬ 
self.  In  brief,  he  was  the  Spartan  counterpart  of  Alcihiades,  (  yrus 
readily  fell  under  his  influence/1* 

Battle  off  Notlum,  407;  retirement  of  Alcibiades,  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  L\ sunder  defeated  an  Athenian  fleet  off  Notium.  Dur- 

Xi  <  JpfcUiMiw  hi  fhr  Lite  moothn  of  411 ;  Thuc  viii,  HW,  CvOtus;  Xmiphott,  IM- 
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ing  the  absence  of  Alcihiades  his  lieutenant  Antioclms  hud  ventured 
battle  contrary  to  orders,  and  lost  fifteen  ships  of  war.  It  was  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  ascendancy  of  Alcihiades.  Forgetting  Ids  uniform 
success  against  overwhelming  foes  during  the  past  fun*  wars,  the 
Athenians,  misled  by  his  enemies,  defeated  his  eandidaev  fur  the 
following  year.  Fearing  to  return  home,  lie  retinal  to  the  castles 
on  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  which  lie  had  prepared  against  such 
a  contingency,  and  from  which  lie  quietly  reviewed  the  further  opera- 
tions  of  the  war.-0 

The  battle  of  Arginusae,  406.  Both  parties  put  forth  Herculean 
efforts  in  the  hope  of  deciding  the  struggle  in  one  mure  campaign. 
Callicratidas,  supplanting  Lysander,  commanded  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ships.  The  Athenians  under  eight  genera L  met  1dm  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  triremes  near  the  islands  of  Argintiste,  In  no 
other  naval  battle  between  Greeks  were  so  many  daps  amt  men  en¬ 
gaged.  It  was  a  complete  victory  for  Athens,  Seventy  vessels  of 
the  Peloponnesians  with  their  crews,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand 
men  and  including  their  commander,  were*  lost.  The  Athenians  hid 
twenty-five  ships  with  at  least  two  thousand  sailors,  who  f'atlrd  of 
rescue  because  of  a  storm.  In  grief  and  indignation  over  tin*  death 
of  so  many  kinsmen  and  fellowwiti/etK  the  Athenians  at  home 
deposed  the  commanders  from  office,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the 
assembly  the  six  who  ventured  to  return  to  the  Liu,  (it  violation  of 
the  constitution  thev  by  a  single  vote  condemned  the  amiwd  to  death. 
Among  these  victims  of  popular  furv  was  Pericles,  the  son  of  IVrntes 
and  Aspasiar7 

Battle  of  Aegospotami,  405.  After  another  vain  effort  to  ne»oti 
ate  peace  with  Athens.  Lacedaemon  again  sent  Lv -under  to  the  seat 
of  war;  and  the  Athenians  despatched  against  him  their  l.e-t  pnv.jbie 
fleet  manned  with  their  last  available  crews,  A  hundred  and  eighty 
Athenian  ships  confronted  two  hundred  ot  the  IN  lopomte-iaiis  in  the 
Hellespont.  The  Athenian  fleet,  stationed  on  the  KimipHut  -id.-  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aegospotami  river,  was  taken  bv  -urpri-e  while  the 
crews  were  searching  for  provisions  on  -bore.  fWihh  on.-  nr  mote 
of  their  generals  betrayed  the  fleet  into  LysanderL  hands,  At  all 
events  it  was  for  him  a  bloodless  victory.  The  Athenian  pri -oners 
were  massacred.  (  onon,  one  ot  the  generals,  escaped  to  Cyprus  with 
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ships,  having  sent  the  official  trireme  Parulus  to  Poiraeus  with 

the  sad  news.2*4 

The  Athenians  receive  the  news, 

it  was  nit'jii  wlum  the  Para  his  reached  Athens  with  her  evil  tidings,  on 
navipt  ui'  \n  hii  It  a  bitter  wail  <4  wot*  broke  Inrth.  l-'rom  IViraous,  following 
tlu*  lint*  oi’  tin*  lamp,  Walls  up  to  tin*  heart  of  tlu*  t'it>,  it  swept  and  swelled, 
as  <arh  man  to  his  neighbor  passed  on  tlu*  news,  (hi  that  night  no  man 
slrpt  Them  was  mourning  ami  sorrow  for  those  that  worn  lost,  hut  the 
lamentation  tor  tin-  dead  was  mepwd  in  m-n  deeper  sorrow1  for  themselves, 
as  thrv  pit  nurd  tin*  evils  they  woe  about  to  suffer,  tlu*  liko  of  which  they 
had  themselves  inlla  ted  on  tin*  Mrlians  w  1m  were  colonists  of  tlu-  Lace¬ 
daemonians  when  they  mastered  them  by  siege;  or  on  the  mm  of  I  list  men, 
on  Sciotu*  ami  Torone,  on  tlu*  Aegmetaus  and  on  many  other  I  Idleness 

Exhaustion  of  Athens;  measures  of  desperation.  The  resold 
thm,  passed  next  dav,  to  put  tlu*  c  it v  in  condition  to  endure  a  siege, 
could  not  lorn*  avail;  lor  Athens  hail  no  ships,  men,  or  money,  with 
whnh  to  iv-dst.  All  her  remaining  allies  revolted  excepting  Santos, 
to  whom  in  gratitude  she  granted  her  citizenship  a“  Had  this  spirit 
of  liberty  hems  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  tlu*  war,  the  result 
would  have  been  far  different.  No  prudence  now,  however,  could 
rescue*  the  city  front  her  enemies.  Arriving  with  his  fleet,  Lysander 
blockaded  the  ports  while  Agis  t  loseiy  invested  the  eity  by  laud. 
Even  tlrnn  no  ear  dared  speak  id’  submission  while  negotiations  for 
peat e  involved  some  hope  of  fair  terms. 

Peace,  404*  In  a  tVlopunnedan  congress  many  allies,  led  lay 
Corinthians  and  Thebans,  proposed  to  blot  Athens  out  of  existence, 
ami  to  enslave  her  citizens.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  replied  that  they 
would  never  reditu*  to  slavery  a  city  which  was  itself  an  integral  part 
of  Greet  r,  and  had  performed  a  great  and  noble  service*  to  Hellas  in 
the  mod  perilous  of  emergencies.” ai  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
probable  actuated*  too,  by  tin*  desire  to  maintain  in  central  Greece  a 
counterpoise  to  Thebes,  whom  self  aggrandizement  had  for  some  time 
been  exciting  their  suspicion. :,;t  In  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Sparta,  the  following  terms  of  peace  were  proposed:  H  That  tlu*  Lung 
WulL  and  the  torfith  album  of  IViraeus  should  be  destroyed ;  that  the 
Athenian  licet  with  the  exception  of  twelve  ships  should  he  surren¬ 
dered;  that  the  exiles  should  he  restored;  and  lastly  that  the  Athenians 
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should  acknowledge  the  headship  of  Lacedaemon  in  jveaee  and  war* 
leaving  to  her  the  choice  of  friends  and  foes,  and  following  tier  lead 
by  land  and  sea.15  aa  Necessarily  Athens  accepted  the  terms  for  her 
people  were  starving,  and  from  her  position  us  the  first  power  in 
Hellas  she  sank  to  a  second-rate  dependency  of  Sparta. 

33  Xen.  Hdl,  il  2.  20. 
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I  CHAPTER  XX 

A  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION 
4,P-404 

Summary  of  Pericloan  culture*  The  culture  of  the  age  of  Perl- 
dr,  fr  .ad  v  mi  traditional  belief  purified  by  an  expanding 

intdligeiu  e  and  human!  an  belief  in  tin*  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
nev,  of  dir  (md  ,  in  the  mpermritv  of  the  fathers  in  all  the  elements 
of  manhood,  in  the  benefit  ewe  of  the  heroes  of  old,  eternal  models 
for  mm,  and  *  ludv  <  unnet  ted  with  them  a  lofty  ideal  of  philanthropy, 
of  prute<  tine  the  weal  and  unfortunate  from  the  assaults  of  brute 
strength,  lastly  in  the  all  comprehensive  perfection  of  the  State  to 
whose  good  the  d|i/eim  are  to  subordinate  their  individual  interests 
and  devote  their  lives  alike  in  war  and  peace. 

Growth  of  individualism.  Into  that  culture,  however,  there  had 
been  implanted  a  j'erm  with  h  was  to  prove  most  deadly  to  Greek 
ideals,  while  maturing  to  a  dvtli/,afton  essentially  modem  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  fruitage.  It  is  to  the  earlier  stage1  of  this  growth  that  the 
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present  chapter  is  devoted.  Hie  modernizing  principle,  grafted  us 
it  were  upon  the  tree  of  Hellenic  life,  was  individualism,  In  its 
planting  and  nurture  the  sophists  were  undoubtedly  lull  the  directors 
of  a  general  movement  of  thought;  vet  adherence  to  the  traditional 

was  so  widespread  and  so  strong  that  throughout  the  period  of  the 

war  the  new  tendencies  struggled  with  tin*  old  in  a  conflict  fiercer 

and  deadlier  than  was  the  strife  of  battle  between  Athenians  anil 

Peloponnesians. 

The  growth  of  theatrocracy.  While  the  masses,  as  will  hereafter 
be  explained,  held  firmlv  to  the  traditional  religion*  itt  other  fields 
they  were  readier  for  modem  ideas.  With  their  approbation  the 
statuesque  oratory  of  Pericles  gave  way  to  ('leunV  theatrical  delivery. 
Girding  up  his  himation,  he  strode  up  and  down  the  Irma,  haranguing, 
in  a  loud  voice  and  vilifying  Ids  opponents ;  thin  "  he  corrupted  the 
people  by  his  impulsive  manners/"  1  Similarly  in  the  theatre  the 
audience,  forgetting  that  they  were  present  to  receive  indrttt  turn,  made 
themselves  judges  of  the  music  and  the  poetry,  M  In  thL  wav  the 
theatres  from  being  mute  have  become  vocal,  as  though  they  had 
understanding  of  good  and  had  in  music  and  poetrv ;  and  instead  of 
an  aristocracy,  an  evil  sort  of  theatrocracy  has  grown  up,  ,  .  .  Lon 
sequent  upon  this  freedom  comes  the  other  freedom,  of  disobedience 
to  rulers;  and  then  the  attempt  to  escape  tin*  control  and  exhortation 
of  fattier,  mother,  elders,  and  when  near  the  end,  the  umtrul  aLo  of 
the  laws/1 2  This  license,  however,  this  disobedient e  to  authority, 
affected  the  social  ('lasses  in  proportion  to  their  rani;  it  demoralized 
the  knights  and  in  a  less  degree  the  heavy  infantry,  whereas  the  pour 
maintained  unimpaired  their  prompt,  orderly  ubedirta  *•  u»  their  -.tiper  ■ 
intendents  and  teachers  in  the  gymnastic  tonte-T  and  <  hunt  vs,  and  to 
their  officers  in  naval  service/5  The  blame  for  the  relaxation  of  self- 
restraint  is  laid  bv  the  ancients  upon  their  political  and  intellectual 
leaders.  The  people  were  enticed  by  demagogues  from  their  ideals  of 
philanthropy,  conceived  bv  Aes<  hvhis  and  brought  into  pnhln  life 
by  Pericles,  to  a  policy  of  brute  force  in  the  government  of  allies 
and  of  narrow,  material  selfishness  in  the  extension  of  their  power, 4 
From  the  habits  of  tin*  fathers,  the  wealthy  departed  mod  widely  in 

iPlut  77,  (JrartiL  AHntoph,  Knights,  fmo  ;  AtKf  I  Via  Ath  V  ,1,  Ufef  flv#  (vr 
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building  for  themselves  more  sumptuous  homes,  with  colonnades  in 
front,  adorned  with  mural  paintings  and  supplied  with  comfortable 
furniture.  Paying  more  careful  attention  to  their  food,  they  engaged 
expert  rooks,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  daintv  dishes/1  These, 
however,  were  but  the  promise  of  a  home  luxury,  which  was  to  grow 
ami  expand  during  the  following  century. 

Deterioration  of  music.  Those  beginnings  of  modern  life  in  the 
masses  were  stimulated  bv  their  educators,  the  composers  of  music 
and  song.  ‘v  They  wen*  men  of  gonitis  but  had  no  perception  of  what 
is  just  and  lawful  in  music,"'1  Melodies  were  mixed  and  misap¬ 
plied.  'Hie  classic  standard  fell  before  the  onslaught  of  ‘v  rag  time," 
and  the  new  music  misdirected  the  people  to  individualistic  paths. 
The  last  great  h  rid  of  Hellas  was  Barrhvlides;  after  him  the  decline 
of  the  chorus  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  dissolution  of  the  rhvthmic 
life  < if  the  city  Mate.  IntereM  in  public  affairs  waned ;  the  market¬ 
place  throngotl  with  idle  go^Mpers  while  the  dwindling  company  of 
patriots  assembled  on  the  Puyx.  Among  tin*  well  to  do  was  forming 
a  chrns  of  11101  who  shunned  polities  to  pur.-aie  their  own  pleasures, 
or  to  avoid  contact  with  col  Tiers,  tanners,  and  hucksters,  with  the 
alleged  coarse  manners  and  unreasoning  will  of  the  multitude/ 
Euripides,  about  481-406-  His  first  tragedy,  455*  The  great 

exponent  of  the  m-u  spirit,  of  the  new  humanism,  was  the  poet 
Euripides,  IIP  life  < untemporarv  with  the  manhood  of  Sopho¬ 
cles;  hi  *  at  tivit v,  beginning  with  tin4  age  of  Pericles,  terminated 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  vet  an  age  seems 
to  separate  him  from  Sophut  h-s,  In  the  older  pod  beats  tin*  heart  of 
Hellenism;  his  younger  <  ontempurarv  is  dPtim  tlv  the  first  of  the 
moderns.  A  careful  education  in  literature  and  athletics  was  followed 
by  a  brief  devotion  to  tin*  painter's  brush,  which  gave  him  an  appre¬ 
ciation  ol  hind  tape  and  art  noticeable  hi  his  plays.  Particularly 
he  studied  the  philosophers  and  sophists,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  tolled  a  library/'  It  P  equally  chanu  ten  Mie  of  him  that  he  held 
aloof  from  public  life,  to  apply  his  whole  energy  to  the  composition  of 
plays  through  no  di  guiragtinent  of  polities  but  in  the  conscious- 
ness  that  his  own  mission  was  sufjertor  to  any  civic  achievement  of 
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the  individual.  The  apostle  of  humanism,  he  issued  his  dramas  as 
epistles  to  mankind.  His  message  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  utterance  of  Protagoras:  Man  is  tin*  measure  of 
all  things.10  The  keen  intellect  and  the  sensitive4  conscience,  devcL 
oped  by  a  marvellous  civilization,  are  presented  with  all  the  artistic 
allurements  of  dramatic  genius  as  the  standards  whereby  to  judge 
truth  and  right  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Casting  tiff  from  traditional 
moorings,  he  pilots  mankind  over  the  surging  seas  of  thought  and 
emotion;  he  bares  the  storm- tossed  heart;  hut  his  ship  reaches  no 
haven,  he  finds  no  halm  for  the  wounds  he  has  opened. 

His  sympathy  with  the  less  fortunate  classes.  He  descends  to 
the  level  of  common  folk,  to -sympathize  with  beggars  and  cripples, 
with  women  and  slaves.  The  poet  of  the  submerged  majority  of 
human  kind  found  it  no  small  part  of  his  task  to  express  the  yearn 
ings  of  Athenian  women  for  a  larger  life  and  in  a  measure  to  create* 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  amelioration. 

Periclean  women.  The  spirit  of  the  IVrieleun  age  subordinated 
everything  to  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  Athens.  As  women 
could  not  tight,  and  lacked  the  rigid  hi  vote,  that  spirit  tended  to 
restrict  them  to  the  narrow  but  invaluable  function  in  which  the  :statr 
was  interested  —  the  sphere  of  the  mother  of  nti/em*  ami  soldier*. 
The  statute  of  d5l  enhanced  the  value  of  Athenian  women;  tin*  aim 
was  an  exclusive  body  of  citizens  based  upon  racial  purity.11  While 
the,  value  of  woman  within  the  house  was  accord  high  aieentuuted,  her 
influence  outside  was  depreciated  and  repressed,  The  chief  object 
of  her  isolation,  limited  mainlv  to  tin*  wealthier  <  lass  was  to  keep  her 
pure  from  contact  with  a  brutal  world,  With  the  growing  refine- 
ment  of  the  age  men  became  conscious  of  their  own  sinfulness,  «f  tin* 
immoral  propensities  of  their  social  nature,  of  the  i  onset (uent  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  their  sisters  and  daughters  worntld  lie  expomi,  hltuttld 
they  be  suffered  to  participate  unrestrained  in  the  **  iety  of  men. 
With  almost  fanatical  zeal,  therefore,  the  higher  mu  ial  ctae4»  di  dmst  • 
ing  the  strength  of  woman's  character,  segregated  the  sexe\  to  diield 
her  from  brutality  and  corruption. 

Restrictions  on  woman’s  freedom.  Women  walk  abroad 
in  the  city,  but  only  when  attended  by  their  female  d;tvi%  They 
were  fra;  to  call  upon  one  another,  to  join  in  their  own  religious  tioiT 


10  P.  278  f. 

u  e  m. 
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days  and  under  due  regulations  to  participate  in  the  great  festi¬ 
vals  of  the  eitv.  Thev  could  not  decorously  sit  at  table  even  in  their 
own  house  when  guests,  outside  their  near  kinsmen,  were  present; 
only  at  luneral  leasts  did  they  occasionally  meet  the  intimate  friends 
of  father  or  husband.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  be* 
yond  the  c  ircle  ol  near  kin,  men  were  as  completely  debarred  front 
the  society  of  respectable  women,  as  they  from  serial  intercourse  with 
mem  The  lives  of  women,  however,  were  relatively  cramped.  An 
ideal  of  resignation,  of  narrow  though  noble  duty,  was  formulated  for 
them  by  Pericles  in  an  official  utterance:  “  Great  will  be  your  glory, 
if  you  do  not  lower  the  nature  within  vou  -hers  most  of  all  whose 
praise  or  blame  is  least  bruited  cm  the  lips  of  men."  12 

Self-sacrificing  women.  The  majority  of  women  were  ready  to 
meet  the  demand  upon  them  bv  resignation  and  self-sacrifice.  This 
spirit  finds  expression  in  the*  Aleestis  of  Euripides,  presented  in  438. 
The  heroine  goes  voluntarily  to  death  to  save  her  husband's  life, 
coward  and  weakling  as  he  was.  The*  poet  holds  her  up  as  a  model 
matron,  and  after  death  a  kindly  saint: 

**  Let  Helen  knew,  that  swat  thy  god,  and  that  old  man  who  sits  to  row 
and  steer  able*  at  his  death  feu  y  that  he  hath  earned  o’er  the  lake  of 
Arheton  a  woman  pm  lens  amid  her  .sex.  Oft  to  thee  the  Muses’  votaries 
shall  sing  on  the  st-ven  sh  inged  mountain  shell  and  in  hymns  that  need  no 
hatp,  glotihing  tins*  od  an  the  season  in  his  eyrie  eometh  round  at  Sparta, 
In  that  Gutman  mouth  when  all  night  long  the  moon  sails  overhead,  yea  and 
in  tadiant  Aden;,  happv  town  So  glm  imm  a  theme  hath  thy  death  be¬ 
queathed  to  tuneful  harclnd’4  We  loved  her  while  she  was  with  us,  we  love 
h*'i'  Milt  though  dead,  .  .  .  I  ha  tomb  let  tame  regard  as  the  graves  of  those 
who  die  and  ate  no  mote ;  but  let  her  have  honors  equal  with  the  Clods, 
revered  by  evny  ttavrlln  ,  ami  many  a  one*  will  truss  the  mat l  and  read  this 
verse  aloud;  *  This  is  site  that  died  in  days  gone  by  to  save  her  lord;  now 
is  she  a  spit  it  blest,  l  fail,  lady  revered,  Ik*  kind  to  us.’  Such  glad  greet¬ 
ing  shall  she  have/1  14 

This  absolute  devotion  to  dutv,  this  complete  readiness  for  self- 
effacement,  met  with  with*  appreciation  among  the  Hellenes.  I  phi- 
getteia  of  Aulis  is  equally  ready  to  sac  rifice  her  lift*  that  Hellas  may 
win  the  victory  over  foreigners;  man  she1  esteems  of  more  value  to 
her  country  than  ten  thousand  women V’ 

Women  of  rebellious  spirit  Naturally  all  was  not  humility 

18  Omtinn,  In  Time,  II,  41  X 

i;i  lump  4/irrfin  I O  If  *//,  (’**»  nn,  06>, 
n  emit*  4 tmt  m  ft, 

16  iauip,  t ('hint* nr m  nt  Auh.,  l  W*H  ft,,  M‘>4* 
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within  the  ranks  of  Athenian  women,  Munv  chafed  under  the  re* 
striction  that  cut  them  off  from  the  lamer  life  of  the  City;  a  few 
perhaps  were  ready  for  rebellion.  All  the  spirit  oi  discontent  with 
their  narrow  life,  their  hated  environment,  the  poet  concent  rates  and 
intensifies  in  his  Medea,  whom  he  presented  to  the  public  in  431, 
This  fiery  spirit,  hurling  defiance  at  her  oppressors,  foretells  the  time 
when  militant  feminism  shall  stand  triumphant,  her  toot  on  tin*  neck 
of  prostrate  man,  her  genius  attuning  all  song  and  story  to  the  new 
conditions. 

Back  turns  the  wave  on  the  over  running  river; 

Life,  life  is  changed  ami  the  laws  njf  it  nVttrnd, 

Man  shall  he  the  slave,  the  affrighted,  the  low  diver  I 

Man  hath  forgotten  God. 

And  woman,  yea  woman,  shall  he  terrible  in  story: 

The  tales,  too,  mesermeth,  shall  hr  other  than  of  vnre, 

For  a  fear  there  is  that  eomrth  out  of  woman  and  a  gGrv 
And  the  hard  hating  voices  shall  encompass  Iter  no  more, 

The  old  ban  Is  shall  cease  and  their  memory  that  lingo  * 

Of  frail  brides  and  faithless,  shall  he  shriveled  ,o  with  Itte 

For  they  loved  us  not,  nor  knew  us,  and  our  ftps  v\et«*  dumb,  our  fingers 
Could  wake  not  the  secret  of  the  lyre*. 

Else,  else  O  God  the  singer,  1  had  sung  amid  the  t ages 
A  long  story  of  man  anti  Ids  deeds  t'oi  good  and  til 

But  the  world  knoweth *  ‘tis  the  speech  i»f  all  Ids  ages  — 

Man’s  wrong  and  ours;  he  knoweth  and  h  still 

Capabilities.  In  an  intellectual  movement  for  her  emancipation, 
beginning  with  Euripides  ami  culminating  in  the  AV/mb/iV  of  Plato, 
the  first  thing  noticeable  was  her  great  capabilities  even  though  for 
mischief,  for  evil :  -  - 

There  is  no  scourge  dread  as  woman  L; 

No  painting  could  pm  tray  tier  Iddumsm  *  * 

Nor  speech  declare,  If  this  thing  by  some  God 
Was  moulded,  greatest  fashioner  of  ills 
And  most  mJevuletti  to  titan  w.m  lied*5 

This  power  for  evil,  however,  she  exercises  against  the  men  who 
wrong  her  or  her  kinsfolk,  “  grim  to  her  IWs  and  kindly  to  her 
friends.”  In  her  tin*  phtee  of  reckless  valor  has  been  usurped  by 
prudence;  u  Full  oft  even  from  woman  s  lips  I  sum  words  of  win* 

i«  Kurip.  Frag,  1050  (Fatal),  the  viillmmt  piohth!>  of  who  n\nr abouteil  ttw 

strength  nt  an  itiWmim  victim. 
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dom.  Some,  too,  are  capable  of  higher  culture,  as  many  undoubt¬ 
edly  as  among  men :  — 

I'ull  nit  cn*  this,  my  soul  I  in  t  li  scaled 
I(Otir  heights  ot  thought,  empyreal  steeps, 

Or  plung'd  tar  down  the  darktiny,  deeps,' 

Wlu-rc  woman's  feebler  heart  hath  failed.  ' 

^  \\  hnetoiv  tailed  ?  Should  woman  fmd 

N<i  iuspiiafiou  till  her  breast, 

Nor  wek  omr  ever  that  sweet  yuest 

Of  sony,  that  uttereth  Wisdoms  mind? 

Alas,  not  all !  few,  few  are  they  *-•- 
Pert  ham v  amid  a  thousaml  one 
I  hoii  shouh  1st  tind,  tor  whom  tin*  si  in 

t  If  poesy  makes  an  inner  day,lT 

Amom;  a  h*w  intellectuals  the  idea  was  cherished  that  women,  if 
lidmhtvd  to  pit  Id  tr  counsels  mii'ht  benefit  tin*  state  by  their  frugal 
inanatp-nuad,  their  caution,  and  their  love  of  pence.  The  idea  finds 
its  first  litentrv  expression  in  the  MwNm/T*  which  Aristophanes,  in 
mingled  fVs!  ami  earnest,  pluml  on  the  sta^e  tit  411.  Lysistrate,  a 
clever,  voiiii^  Athenian  matron,  urbanizes  the  women  of  Athens, 
Iicu'c dia,  and  1  clu{ >omie  .e  in  a  st  heme  lor  tore  inn  the  men  to  prare. 
Naturally  she  has  to  use  nnn  h  argument  with  her  lady  friends;™ 


,  <  AinNuen,  What  un  we  women  do?  What  brilliant  scheme 
(  an  we  pout  souls  accomplish  who  nit 
Ti  immed  and  hedi/ened  in  our  -a horn  silks, 

Our  cambric  lohea,  and  little  finical  Torn? 
f  t A'spuw \ it-,  Why,  th*w he  the  \etv  dimes  l  hope  will  save  us, 
Your  Hath utt  < li and  > *usr  finical  shoes, 

\  our  paints  and  j turne-i,  and  your  robes  of  ftuu/r, 

<‘vr,  How  mean  you,  save  pa  f 
I  »vs  So  that  m-vetmote 
Men  in  our  day  dial!  lift  the  hostile  spear  A# 


Oeseriinj'  their  homes  and  husbands,  ammlingly,  they  seize  the 
Acropolis.  and  refuse  to  return  to  their  matronly  <  In  ties  until  pence  is 
lirmlv  c.'tablished,  ft  is  not  merely  for  securing  a  treaty  that  the 
women  come  forward  in  this  play,  hut  for  expressing  the  poet’s  best 
sentiments  of  brotherly  love  among  the  Hellenes,  which  should  create 


4",fcw*  Ni,t  -  *-** * •* 

ufXliMi  rVut T  ^-4'. d'  tf  i,  Tlir  rilteci  line  mrmimieit  were  a  kind 

oi  ,iii|tprt  wnttli  lift*  AotriiMii  women  Miteiidr  ini  aUuwtlve* 


(Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 
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an  everlasting  .peace,  and  of  a  wise  liberality  in  admitting  the  allies 
to  Athenian  citizenship.  Such  intellectual  agitation  for  the  rights 
of  wonu'n  was  carried  farther  in  the  following  century,  but  wholly 
failed  to  become  political.111 

Religion .  alien  cults.  I  he  spirit  that  strove  to  enlarge  the  liberty 
of  women  wrought  more  powerfully  to  break  the  supremacy  of  tra¬ 
ditional  hath.  To  the  native  gods  were  added  the  strange  deities 
brought  in  by  the  swarms  of  foreign  traders,  indies,  and  slaves.  Be¬ 
side  the  otfu  ial  mysteries  oi  hleusis  were  introdueed  the  more  exciting 
mysteries  from  barbaric  Samothraee,  From  Phrygia  eame  CyhoU* 
the  Great  Mother,  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Athens  as  well  as  in  many 
other  towns.  The  Metre  Kin,  her  shrine  near  the  (  ouncil  Hall,  held 
the  public  archives.  In  her  worship  processions,  with  heating  drums 
and  f  lashing  cvmbals.  moved  noisily  through  the  streets.  Likewise 
Irom  Cyprus  came  the  divine  youth,  Aphrodites  companion  Adonis, 
whose  untimely  death  sympathetic  women  lamented  with  piercing 
wails  in  \carlv  (estival.  "  Many  in  brief  were  the  neweoming  gods 
tiom  1  hraer,  Phrvgia,  or  (lie  Orient,  with  their  strange  priests  and 
curious  rites,  emotional  and  noisy,  or  secret  and  mystical.  All  alike 
were  iudividud]i&tiu,*ill  t epntrast w  jvith  the  recognized  civic  cults. 
Scorned  by  the  educated  anti  tin*  ronseryadve^  such  j  ntiov^kms  tent  let  l 
to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  community  on  its  hereditary  gods. 

Rationalism:  Euripides1  treatment:  of  myths.  A  far  more 
active  dissolvent  was  rationalism.  While  treating  with  notable  for¬ 
bearance  the  myths  that  formed  not  only  the  tragic  poet's  stock  in 
trade  but  the  background  of  his  country's  history,  Euripides  gives  us 
to  understand  that  many  supernatural  powers,  traditionally  assumed, 
have  no  real  existence.  The  Furies  that  goad  Orestes  are  hut  the 
i  teations  of  an  excited  mind,*11  Homer  had  made  the  gods  responsi¬ 
ble  tor  the  good  and  evil  acts  of  men ;  Fairipides  rejects  (he  whole 
theory.  1  hat  Helen  followed  Paris  to  Troy  no  goddess  should  Iks 
blamed:  - 


All  folly  in  to  aim  their  Aphrodite; 

Sensual,  nmsrluHH,  roimmaiO  they  ring! 

Him  in  kifktru  bravery  rawest  thou 
Gohbglittci  ing(  and  thy  smses  were  distraught.82 


m  I  hr  Mmm  i  *mst4fnrd  t«u«r  cl  flu*  Oam  Mother  by  P he <  as:  Paul.  I,  3.  1  fa 

knot*  Adottih  while  hmul««  killrd  hy  a  wild  twar. 
so  tump,  Ormrs,  .r»\  v 

m  tim$hter%  <>/  9*5  $L 
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This  rationalism  reduces  the  deity  to  a  force  or  passion;  hut  while 
undermining  traditional  religion,  it  marks  a  moral  advance  in  laying 
the  responsibility  for  conduct  upon  the  individual  As  a  class  the 
sophists  were  sceptical ;  but  they  were  few,  and  the  number  oi  men 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  pay  them  the  required  tee  tunned  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  community.  The  drama,  however,  took  up 
these  advanced  ideas  and  spread  them  broadcast  over  the  audience. 
In  this  way  they  attained  a  degree  of  popularity. 

Atheism:  Critias.  A  poet  who  dared  openly  to  preach  atheism 
would  have  been  prosecuted  without  delay.  \et  we  hnd  the  doe* 
trine  loudly  proclaimed  in  a  drama  of  Critias,  composed  perhaps  tor 
home  reading  rather  than  for  presentation  on  the  stage.  Here  is 
offered  the  theory  that  the  gods  are  the  invention  oi  clever  men  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  society:  — 


A  time  once  existed  when  unordered  was  the  life  men  and  Kinds  ed  to 
the  beasts  — u  life  enslaved  to  brute  tone,  when  tu*  tv*vtid  w.i;  «ami*“d  to 
the  good,  nor  for  the  bad  was  wrought  c  hastisement.  'I  la  u.  m*  thiol.  did 
men  establish  laws  as  means  of  punishment,  that  Jtmiio-  miyht  t»*  mtuuat 
...and  have  Insolence  for  slaves  and  penalty  nr.  m*  ted  out  to  an> 
who  transgressed.  When  the  laws  restrained  them  openly  trout  iloin^  deeds 
of  force,  but  seeretly  they  did  them,  then,  methinks,  some  nun  admit  ami 
wise  conceived  the  notion  to  devise  gods  for  mankind,  that  there  might  be 
awe  for  the  had,  even  if  seeretly  they  should  perform  or  say  or  think  ( some 
evil).  Thettee  did  he  introduce  divinity :  that  time  is  a  Supernal  being 
flourishing  with  life  imperishable  and  mind,  heating  and  seeing  amt  think- 
ing,  and  attending  to  these  tilings  and  bearing  divine  untie *\  who  will  hear 
all  that  is  spoken  among  mortals  and  will  pen  riv**  all  that  is  out  o  d  Kvrn 
if  in  silence  thou  some,  evil  plannest,  this  will  not  escape  the  gods.  ":I 

The  doubts  of  various  Intellectuals.  Euripides,  however,  while 
avoiding  this  bold  stand,  makes  his  characters  the  spokesmen  of 
various  doubts.  The  great  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  reputed  ortho¬ 
dox,  was  freer  to  hold  up  the  gods  as  a  laughing  stock;  and  while 
professing  to  resist  modern  ideas  was  instrumental  in  spreading  them. 
In  the  Knights  Demosthenes  doubts  the  existent  e  of  the  gtwls,  whereas 
Nicias  believes  in  them  because  he  is  a  such  a  gtxl  detested  vvrett  It/1  ;'4 
In  a  lost  play  of  Euripides  the  hero  exclaims:  u  If  deeds  of  shame 
gods  do,  no  gods  are  they.1’ 2li  A  more  startling  doubt  springs  from 
the  lips  of  Talthybius:  “  Great  Zeus !  what  can  I  say?  that  thine  eye 
is  over  man?  or  that  we  hold  this  false  opinion  to  no  purpose,  think- 

28  H.  Civ,  no.  113  (Cdthui,  Sisyphm,  N&uek,  Fug,  p,  771  f,), 

24  Aristoph.  Knights,  32  *», 

25  Belief  option,  Natick,  no.  l{)2. 
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iug  there  is  anv  r;uv  of  0<nls,  when  it  is  chance  that  rules  this  mortal 
sphere?  "  While  Thucvdides,  the  historian,  takes  pains  to  prove 
the  oracles  true/*  all  omens,  pro} »heeies,  and  soothsayers  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  two  pods.  “  As  for  birds  that  tl v  above  our  heads, 
a  lung  farewell  to  them,”  whilst  “  the  whole  seer  tribe  is  one 
ambitious  curse,  abominable  and  useless.”  ;u*  The  burlesquing  of 
orades  bv  Aristophanes  must  have  had  a  disquieting  effect  on  the 
audience: 

Heed  thou,  wet!  Fm  hthddrs,  the  kidnapping  <  Vrhents,  bandog; 

Wa  twine.  his  tail  lie  st.imK  and  fuwmne  upon  thee  at  dinner, 

Wait  am  thv  'dite  to  devour  wlwtt  audit  dwtraet  thy  attention. 

Soon  as  die  uidu  tom*' \  round  he  stea la  unseen  to  the  kitchen 
Ih»fU\dv\  then  will  tds  tongue  dean  out  tlie  plates  and  the  islands/111 

Reasons  for  such  parodies  and  criticisms.  This  oracle  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  th^  Athenians  {  Kreehthcides)  warning  them  against  the 
fawning,  pilfering  dog  Ulcott,  Kudt  parodies  were  inspired  by  the 
excessive  pretettdofts  of  orade  mongers,  while  scepticism  as  to  the 
gods  was  iargeh  due  to  an  advam  mg  moral  sense  and  to  a  growing 
uidtvidmdLm  wlttth  emboldened  the  Creeks  to  demand  of  the  powers 
above  tin'  moral  standard  which  men  had  set  up  for  themselves, 
Especially  reprehensible  are  the  lawless  unions  of  Zeus  and  Apollo 
with  mortal  women  nine  an  honor  to  tin*  family  thus  visited  but 
now  a  dLgnn e  to  the  gods:  ;* 

a  1‘lmrhto,  dn  n**t  ,  hut  4  »  tfirtii  ait  ■Hupieme,  follow  in  virtue's  track, 
hot  \diu*o«vrt  nt  Minital  m*'ii  f  t  .ttmgt  r  or-i,  him  die  <  huh  punish  I  low  then 
tan  it  l«  su'st  itui  v  should  *-*14*  t  umi  I.t w a  Un  men,  and  yonr'sHves  incur 
the  <  h  ue*  <u  boating  them  *  Sim ,  I  u  ill  put  thmaue,  though  it  will  never 
happen  Writ  thou,  vuur  l’n e-idon  and  /eua,  had  of  1  leaven,  to  make 
afiUiriiseuf  p*  nasdaml  t*a  urn-  ait  at  tawteiu  hue,  vr  would  empty  your 
tempt*  i  in  foung  thr  hi,,  t  ha  m*w  no  *dodt  law  u  hen  ve  pin  sue  pleasure 
in  polViriiie  to  the  t  turn  *  <*!  pi  ud*  ia e,  y*  ,n  f  unjudv.  No  longer  is  it 
lair  to  *  dl  imm  a.  Mod,  it'  th**v  fusifite  the  ev  il  deeds  of  the  (kids,  but 
tafhct  thole  u  ho  g  *  \  e  1 1  o  *»U«  ts  «'\tniplr“i  4 

Failure  of  tire  gods  to  uphold  the  moral  order.  In  many  re- 

spec  ts  the  gods  Main  to  tail  in  their  function  of  upholding  justice. 
For  Midi  dtorft  otiutig  *  Mime  mortals  are  im  lined  to  <  ur*e  them*  as¬ 
signing  a  :  id  It  4 1  motive  to  their  umfudon  of  moral  order: <  - 

w  tan  ip  //*•.  *fM  *4, 
vt  er  i  l  v  it  1/ 

'44  loop  thH'fhSuh  cun  t 

‘."a  f  m  a*  t  m  t  v  *t<  4  M  I  uh  >,  Mtl  f, 

Ur.lnplt  OmO.(  |0 *a  O.  *f  m  If;  I'»4e,  I«I4  ff 
si  Ian fp  Umt  I "4 ,  #1  i s M  If 
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Naught  is  there  man  may  trust,  nor  high  repute, 

Nor  present  weal  —  for  it  may  turn  to  woe. 

All  things  the  Gods  confound,  hurl  this  way  and  that, 

Turmoiling  all,  that  we,  foreknowing  naught, 

May  worship  them :  what  skills  it  to  make  moan 
For  this,  outrunning  evils  none  the  more?  112 

Their  ways  are  past  finding  out.  Others  in  more  submissive 
spirit  merely  remark  upon  the  inscrutability  of  God:  — 

O  the  words  of  the  Gods  —  in  manifold  wise  tlu*y  reveal  thorn; 

Maniford  things  unhoped-for  the  Gods  to  accomplishment  bring. 

And  the  things  that  we  looked  for,  the  Gods  deign  not  to  fulfil  them; 

And  the  paths  undiscerned  of  our  eyes,  the  Gods  unseal  thorn. 

So  fell  this  marvellous  thmg.a:t 

A  refuge  of  the  believer  is  in  predestination;  an  apparent  wrong  is 
explained  by  the  will  of  Zeus,  working  from  of  old  for  some  pur|  >use 
unknown  to  man.8'1  It  is  a  bolder  idea,  perhaps  a  suggestion  from 
the  realm  of  magic,  that  man  may  compel  the  God,  against  his 
selfish  interest,  to  do  the  rights 

Future  life.  There  is  the  same  attitude  of  doubt  toward  future 
life.  “  Man’s  whole  existence  is  full  of  anguish;  no  respite  from  his 
woes  he  finds;  hut  if  there  is  aught  to  love  beyond  this  life,  night’s 
dark  pall  doth  wrap  it  round.”  8<;  Death  is  annihilation:  the  body 
returns  to  earth,  the  breath  to  air;  it  is  better  so  for  we  shall  In*  free 
from  trouble.87  Yet  after  all,  this  life  may  be  mere  death  compared 
with  a  glorious  existence  beyond  the  grave:- 

Who  knows  if  lift*  is  not  a  death, 

And  death  is  held  below  to  be  uur  lit**? 

In  brief  all  the  unanswered  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  religion 
and  future  life,  that  vex  modern  thought,  turmoiled  tin*  mind  of 
Euripides  and  his  contemporaries. 

Sophistic  degenerates.  Meanwhile  sophists  without  character  or 
earnest  purpose,  pushing  to  ridiculous  extremes  tin*  doctrine  of  Prota 
goras,  were  asserting  that  everything  is  precisely  as  it  appears  to 

32  Kurip.  live.  <>55  61 ;  ef.  HippoL  Ml 5. 

33  Kurlp.  Jiacchae,  1388  V3;  cl.  Medoa,  MlS  M. 

UBacch,  13-14  0. 

35  Ion,  365  ff. 

30  Kurip.  HippoL  \M  ff. 

37  Daughters  of  Troy ,  63.!  f.;  Sfl  t 

38  Kurip.  Nauck,  no.  638. 
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every  individual.  No  affirmation  can  be  false  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  that  which  does  not  exist.  If  a  thing  is  true,  the  op¬ 
posite  is  equally  true.  Thus  arose  a  class  of  disputants  whose  sole 
purpose  was  to  confute  their  adversaries  by  quibbling  with  words, 
by  fallacies  of  logic,  and  by  sheer  effrontery  of  manner.39  The  effect 
was  to  fill  the  right-minded  with  disgust  of  sophistry. 

Religion  and  philosophic  recovery.  It  is  not  surprising  there¬ 
fore  that  as  an  escape  from  the  hopeless  hubbub  of  scepticism  a  reac¬ 
tion  should  arise  toward  religious  and  philosophic  faith.  Here  and 
there  through  all  the  plays  of  Euripides  may  be  found  expressions  of 
faith;  and  in  his  Bacchae,  composed  shortly  before  his  death,  the  aged 
poet,  totally  renouncing  radicalism,  seeks  comfort  in  the  ancestral  be¬ 
liefs:  — 

’Tis  not  for  us  to  reason  touching  Gods. 

Traditions  of  our  fathers,  old  as  time, 

We  hold:  no  reasoning  shall  cast  them  down, — 

No,  though  of  subtlest  wisdom  sprung.  40 

The  heaven  he  has  learned  to  adore,  however,  is  not  the  Homeric 
council  of  gods  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  Power  to  whose  guidance 
a  man  may  wisely  subiect  his  soul:  — 

Thus  shall  a  mortal  have  sorrowless  days,  if  he  keepeth  his  soul 
Sober  in  spirit,  and  swift  in  obedience  to  Heaven’s  control, 

Murmuring  not,  neither  pressing  beyond  his  mortality’s  goal 41 

Socrates,  about  469-399.  A  contemporary  of  Euripides,  and  a 
kindred  spirit,  was  Socrates  the  philosopher.  He  was  relatively 
poor;  his  estate  barely  enabled  him  to  serve  in  the  heavy  infantry; 
and  in  youth  he  had  trained  as  a  sculptor  in  his  father’s  shop.  Little 
schooling  fell  to  his  lot;  and  his  moderate  acquaintance  with  existing 
philosophers  was  but  incidentally  gained.  From  early  life,  how¬ 
ever,  he  neglected  his  worldly  affairs  to  devote  himself  to  thought. 
He  had  the  habit  of  standing  for  hours  together,  even  for  an  entire 
night,  staring  at  vacancy,  totally  absorbed  in  reasoning  out  a  problem 
that  chanced  to  interest  him.  Forsaking  a  trade  which  under  the 
circumstances  could  have  afforded  him  but  a  meager  sustenance,  he 

39  Plato,  Euthydemus ;  Aristotle,  To  pica  (Logical  Fallacies). 

40  200-203. 

41  Eurip.  Bacch.  1002. 
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devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  this  vocation  he 
was  encouraged  by  an  oracle  of  Apollo  which  declared  him  to  he 
the  wisest  of  men.42 

His  religion.  Through  his  whole  life  Socrates  accepted  and  faith¬ 
fully  practised  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  was  often  seen  sacrificing 
at  the  public  altars.4'*  His  ideas  of  the  gods,  however,  were  en 
lightened.  Whereas  the  many  still  believed  that  their  knowledge  was 
limited,  Socrates  held  that  they  were  present  everywhere  and  knew 
all  things.44  It  was  equally  his  conviction  that  thev  communicated 
with  men  through  omens  and  oracles.  A  divinity,  accompanying  him 
through  life,  gave  him  warnings  which  he  always  herded.4. 

The  argument  of  design.  His  belief  in  the  great m  *ss  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  strengthened  bv  the  argument  of  design.  The 
world  is  made  for  man,  and  everv  part  of  a  human  being  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  a  good  purpose.  Existing  things  must  therefore  be 
the  handiwork  of  a  wise  artificer,  full  of  love  for  all  thing-  living. 
As  man  is  superior  to  animals,  the  Deitv  has  taken  lopnial  thought 
for  him.  He  is  pleased  with  those  things  in  us  which  conduce  most 
to  our  well-being.  Socrates  drew,  too,  from  experience  that  tin1  wisest 
and  most  enduring  of  human  institutions  arc  the1  mo  4  God  fearing,, 
and  that  in  the  individual  man  the  riper  his  age  and  judgment,  tin.4 
deeper  his  religion.411  It  was  necessary  for  Semites  to  make  his  sac*- 
rifices  correspond  with  his  small  means,  but  la*  believed  that  tla-  joy 
of  the  Gods  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  holmes*  of  the  worshipper; 
and  in  the  conviction  that  thev  well  knew  his  own  interest.  In*  used  to 
pray  simply,  "  Give  me  what  is  best  Tor  me.”  4? 

The  charm  of  his  personality;  his  preference  for  ethics,  lie 
was  not  the  mere  prosaic  teacher  of  Xenophon's  recollet  tions;  but  itt 
addition  to  an  ample  fund  ot  common  seine  he  had  within  him  humor, 
imagination,  intellectual  power,  and  a  love  ot  truth  w < >  burning  a  »  to 
become  at  times  ecstatic#  \\  ith  such  <  jualities  lit*  fan  mated  his 


42  Sources;  Xenophon,  Menwmlnim,  biipplemcntot  ;tmi  m«4i!iot  l»v  ITiioSt  %  fifing 

.A4  9/* !*  ,V  17  t.  The  constant  intmh.m^e  of  “  the  utuU  "  4«<t  •*  «o4  "  nereis 

cf.  the ‘‘clrristiangod*  and  wi,h  *  J  . . 
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young  companions,'^  and  some  of  them,  especially  Plato,  he  awakened 
to  a  life  of  intense  mental  productivity,  With  Socrates  true  knowl¬ 
edge4  was  not  Minpiv  the  sottne  hut  the  suhstanee  of  virtue;  and  he 
preferable  sought  that  kind  of  truth  which  .should  determine  the 
conduct  of  men  for  example,  "what  is  piety  and  what  impiety,? 
what  is  the  beautiful  ami  what  the  uglv?  what  is  the  noble  and  what 
the  baser  what  are  meant  bv  just  ami  unjust  /  what  hv  sobriety  and 
madness?  what  bv  courage  and  cowardice?  what  is  a  State  and  w‘hat 
a  statesman what  L  a  ruler  u\er  tiwn  and  what  a  ruling  character? 
and  other  similar  problems.” 

The  Sacratk  method*,  fits  method  ot  research  wans  through  con¬ 
versation  with  lim  fellows.  Wherever  the  crowds  were  thickest,  there 
he  could  be  found  engaged  in  argument  an  his  favorite  subjects.  It 
was  e.mv  for  him  to  prove  ItL  opponent  ignorant  of  the  topic  under 
iliM  uvbon,  hr  w.i  i  tit**  mo-4  tormidable  reast »ner  of  his  age.  Hav¬ 
ing  tlitm  < le.uvd  the  ground,  hr  proceeded  bv  induction  to  establish 
I srn  i  %e  drtiiiition  *  of  general  term  "  There  are  two  things  that 
tine  would  rightly  attribute  to  Sm  ratio;  imitative  reasoning  and  uni¬ 
versal  demotion.  In  Lot  tlirsr  two  things  are  the  very  foundation  of 
knowledge/'  It  we”  tint-'  that,  while  proleaAttg  ignorance  on  all 
swbfoK  In*  built  up  a  bodr  of  rfltbal  si  iencc  which  might  serve  as  a 
guide  to  Inin -rli  and  to  other  r  In  a turning  man  to  be  the  measure 
of  all  thing  ,  lie  t* w m I  on  *.ophiui«  ground ;  but  lie  made  a  vast  ad- 
vain  e  in  omitting  to  the  re  a  mi,  rather  than  the  senses,  as  the  universal 
and  eternal  element  in  nun,  the  infallible  criterion  of  truth,  therefore, 
in  the  realm  of  *  ondut  t  or  of  nature,  A*  tnteUci  ttud  education,  how-* 
ever,  ntemh  bn  re-met l  a  man’s  power  for  mil,  he  was  careful  first  of 
all  to  inUrtiti  Ins  a  ■  an  Lite  •  in  mlf  * outro!  and  to  umpire  them  with  u 
wise  j aril  in  thru  relation  *  with  the  ibtda  \\  i  dom  and  Justice  we 
should  seek  not  ouh  bn  an  e  of  their  u  r  to  tm  blit  a  No  because  they 

are  plea  nng  to  the  iLtda  Tin*  fa*  m  here  uted  prove  Ids  teachings 

to  have  hi  rli  gutfe  a  ;  religions  a 4  pfblosoj »hit  c,,T 

A  model  life.  1  hronghout  ItL  life  lie  gave  evidence  of  loyalty 
and  love  tor  lbs  fellow  uihwtm  ami  tbs  country/’ 5  Living  with  rare 
frugality  on  a  analt  wgatig  he  *  barged  no  fee  for  instruction  but  lav* 

is  rf  Cm  %‘-mp  /I <r, 

C*  V’lt  *>!  >  n>  i  1  O. 

a*  Vis  v  «-  ,  s  ec  if  h  } 

■»*  Vie  w  e  (  *  <  m  k  nan  h 

S  o  f  V'»  *#  r  ‘  I 
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ished  the  wealth  of  his  spirit  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  '1  Many  were 
his  exhortations  to  brothers  to  love  one  another,  to  children  to  respect 
and  obey  their  parents,  and  to  citizens  to  bo  true  to  their  country/1** 
Faithfully  he  performed  his  military  duties,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
assembly  he  fearlessly  adhered  to  law  against  popular  clamor  for 
injustice.50  It  is  true  that  he  criticised  the  use  of  the  lot  for  the 
appointment  of  officials  cm  the  ground  that  it  brought  incompetent 
men  into  public  service,57  hut  with  the  general  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  he  was  in  full  sympathy.  Rather  than  give  his  time  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  offices,  he  chose  as  a  higher  dutv  the  task  of  preparing  men  to 
serve  the  State  in  war  and  peace  with  strong  bodies,  clear  brains,  and 
upright  hearts.58 

History.  Thucydides.  The  desire  for  serviceable  knowledge* 
the  interest  in  mankind,  the  absorption  in  the  present,  width  charac¬ 
terized  the  intellectual  movement  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  found 
notable  expression  in  history.  'Thucydides  was  related  to  Miltiades. 
Like  his  kinsman  Cimon,  he  had  'Thracian  blood  in  his  wins,  which 
may  help  explain  his  virile  spirit.  lie  resembled  the  men  of  the 
Periclean  age,  not  onlv  in  intonsitv  and  power  of  thought  and  style, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  action,  as  well  as  of  wunK 
a  general  in  the  war,  who  could  therefore  season  his  writing.-*  with 
practical  experience.5'*'  A  mistake,  or  failure,  rs  commander  of  ,ui 
Athenian  squadron  in  the  north  Aegean  led  to  his  exile  in  At 

the  outbreak  of  the  war,  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  memorable,  he 
had  begun  to  collect  material  for  a  history  of  it;  and  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  exile  he  travelled  about,  visiting  the  scenes  of  military 
operations  and  ascertaining  facts  from  eyewitnesses.*11  Doubtless 
he  kept  a  record  of  events,  which  he  corrected  and  expanded  with  the 
acquisition  of  new  and  more  precise  information.  At  the  clo-e  of  the 
war  he  undertook  a  hnal  recomposition  of  his  work  from  the  begin 
ning.  It  comes  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  411,  doubt  U*>*  cut  short  by 
his  death ;  and  the  lifth  and  eighth  hooks  lac  k  his  fmidung  tom  hrs,*’*1 


M  Op.  cit.  i.  2.  7,  fiO  f. 
nr.  o/k  cit .  ii.  I  4,  o,  10. 
r.n  Op.  cit.  i.  1.  18;  iv.  4.  2. 

(17  Op.  cit.  i.  2.  9. 

*>£•*•■*■  ■*«.;/*.  IS;  i*f.  i.  Q  and  hk.  in  rutin*. 

M)  Vita  of  I hucyduics  by  an  unknown  author  and  NUnrltimw,  Vita  tmth 

prefixed  to  hut  works;  also  Dionysius  of  Halit arn.msus,  c >n  Thm  vduic-s  and  thr  nrwly  4W 
covered  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the  historian  in  (lx,  h'p,  \i  no,  :<H  f 

<u  ^u?7T\  nK  rr‘deetlon  of  AmphipnlD;  Him  it  Hit  7, 

wofH,of  f?yi*ton  may  have*  followed  the  IVare  of  Sh'Un,  i*f;  u  ,111  Hie 
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Desire  for  exact  knowledge.  A  characteristic  which  perhaps 
first  strikes  the  reader's  attention  is  the  desire  for  exact  knowledge* 
shared  by  him  with  Socrates  ami  the  best  minds  of  the  age.  44  Of 
the  events  of  the  war  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  from  any  in  forma¬ 
tion,  nor  according  to  any  notion  of  my  own;  I  have  described  nothing 
but  what  I  either  siw  myself  or  learned  from  others  of  whom  I  made 
the  lined  careful  aiui  particular  imjuirv.  The  task  was  a  laborious 
one*  because  eye-witnesses  of  the  same  oeeurretuvs  gave  different 
accounts  of  them,  as  tliev  remembered  or  were  interested  in  the  actions 
of  one  side  or  the  other/* ,u  It  was  partly  this  consideration  which  led 
him  to  avoid  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  distant  past :  41  The  charac¬ 

ter  of  the  events  width  preceded  (the  war),  whether  immediately  or  in 
more  remote  aufiuuitv,  became  of  tin*  lapse  of  time  cannot  Ik*  made 
tint  with  terfamtyT  1,1  A  greater  motive,  however*  was  his  convict  ion 
that,  as  iompared  with  the  present,  the  past  was  hmignifnant:  41  For¬ 
mer  a  gen  were  not  great  either  ill  their  wars  or  in  anything  else/’  ,i*‘ 
"The  greatest  ;u  hirvemrut  was  the  Frisian  war;  yet  even  this 
struggle  wu*  ’ij it 1  j  1  v  tie*  ided  in  two  battles  by  sea*  ami  two  by 
land/*  The  mo  4  important  event  in  history,  as  he  supposed*  was 
the  Frlopoime  nan  war,  in  thL  tonne*  lion  it  is  worthy  of  notice  In 
what,  auoiddtg  to  Ids  judgment,  the  greatness  of  an  event  consisted. 
Thu  measure  of  of  it  war* 

“TL  IS  ?m|«* mtssi  hi  W  u  u  j  <*  4  ptetOH  ted  stlllif^lc,  iiiul  attended  hy 
<  aloailn’  i  sh*  h  » i  It  m!  mart  fkinnut  \%  ithiu  a  tike  pri  iod  of  time 

N*srt  u »ic  no  ruio  *  ifm  »  iplnod  4fid  depopulated,  notne  hy  foreigners, 

etflhrfs  fe*  t  |r  |Ir  itr  *  thrm-rk  ,*4  fighl  iug  dint  one  „ttiofhrt  ;  nttd  several  of 
thrift  afn  I  then  <  vpMir  V,U»*  |ept  opted  t>  *ill4ltf»e|4  Nevel  weir  r*iir  and 
sfiugtno  near  jm«ptftth  ttfcfltet  $11  the  u,u  m  hi  might  n  hunt  hy  civil 

sttifr  ,  ,  Tb*u«*  i%rfr  »m i ilsgo he*i  tttifof |  in  tlu  ir  rvUnf  and  fury, 

and  o  lipsr  *  *4  iTr  mpi  ntme  uiuneoms  than  are  trim  do!  In  have  happened 
in  ain  hnmm  4s  ,  tb*  m  war  ,d  ,««  in  wine  pin  n  rat  dt  mights  t a  using 
famim' s  and  la  ah  the  pi earn,  ninth  did  immen »**  liaim  and  destroyed  many 

|ieti|i|r  *’  *■* 

Contrast  butwuim  Thucydides  and  the  modern  historian* 
From  lids  parage  it  appears  that  Ids  *  riteria  of  the  importanee  of 
events  differ  widely  from  tho >e  of  our  times,  width  estimate  the 
stgniht  am  e  of  a  war  by  its  influence  on  the  course  of  history, 

*11  I  ha*  l  O  *  M 
m  l  1  „  « f  1  ts  m 

t  h*,},  1  in  .ijjirf  si?,*-ia  v,  ith  tit**  *ophhtu  |i,  hit)  f, 
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Closely  related  is  his  idea  of  cause,  which  is  as  widely  separated  from 
our  own.  In  his  first  book  he  sets  forth,  as  the  antecedents  of  the  war, 
the  events  leading  up  to  it  and  particularly  the  mutual  grievances 
of  the  parties  concerned.  There  is  no  thought  of  seeking  into  what 
we  should  term  underlying  causes  —  general  economic,  social,  and 
political  conditions  which  tended  to  bring  Athenians  and  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  into  conflict;  briefly,  such  inquiries  are  a  product  of  modern 
evolutionary  science. 


“The  great  .contrast,  in  fact,  between  ancient  and  modern  history  i>  this; 
that  whu t as  the  modetns  instinctively  amt  meessantlv  so  t  t< >c  the  -ij-emtitm 
of  social  conditions,  of  economic  and  tojtoli e'.h.d  fai  tore,  ami  of  .tl 

forces  and  processes  of  evolution, —  all  of  which  elements  ties  tty  to  hum- 
tinder  laws  as  general  and  abstract  as  possible;  the  ancients  limbed  simple' 
anti  solely  to  the  feelings,  motives,  diameters  of  individuals  or  of  cities, 
These,  and  (apart  from  supernatural  agencies )  these  only,  appealed  to  them 
to  shape  the  course  of  history."  ,iK 

It  was  far  from  the  thought  of  the  Greeks  that  they  were  slates 
of  heredity  and  environment.  With  Thucydides  the  furies  that  make 
history  arc  the  statesmen,  who  consciously  operate  to  etfeit  a  given 
purpose,  secondarily  the  people  especially  in  assembly,  moved  hv  ca¬ 
pricious  feeling  to  a  wise  or  a  foolish  resolution.  The  id.-al  tvpuldie 
therefore,  is  one  like  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  which  the  best 
and  wisest  citizen  is  able  to  control  the  rest. 

The  purpose  of  his  history.  To  the  modem  historian,  the  <hoice 
of  a  war  as  a  subject  for  treatment,  rather  than  a  period  or  a  phase  of 
historical  development,  might  he  set  down  as  evident  c  of  a  narrow 
mind.  To  the  Hellenic  statesman,  however,  there  was  m>  more’ pres  - 
ing  and  vital  intoiest  than  the  militarv  detence  ot  hi-  louutta  ;  and 
the  paramount  object  of  1  hueydides  was  a  work  that  would  prove 
serviceable  to  generals  and  statesmen.  “  If  he  who  de-ire-  to  have 
before  his  eyes  a  picture  of  the  events  which  have  happened,  and  of 
the  like  events  which  may  be  expected  to  happen  hereafter  in  the  order 
of  human  things,  shall  pronounce  what  I  have  written  to  be  n  .eful, 
then  I  shall  be  satisfied.  My  history  is  an  everlasting  possession, 
not  a  prize  composition  which  is  heard  and  forgotten,”  In  his 
utilitarian  motive  he  agrees  with  the  sophists.  The  theory  that  his- 
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tore  repeats  itself  N  not  affirmed  bv  Tlmevdtdes  nor  is  it  hold  by  the 
moderns  The  fait  is  rmumi/ed,  however,  that  to  the  experienced 
statesman  a  careful  and  e\ten>ivr  knowledge  of  past  conditions  is 
most  helpful  in  maturing  hR  practical  judgment. 

The  orations.  The  orations  width  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
work*  are*  mi  to  4«\tk,  its  m*uL  Usually  the\  are  given  in  pairs, 
representing  the  oppu dug  views  of  a  situation  or  a  question  for  de¬ 
cision  I  adore  an  asMinbh,  M  As  to  the  speeches  which  were  made 
either  before  or  during  the  war,  it  is  hard  for  nu\  ami  fur  others 
who  reported  limit  to  me,  to  rmdtnt  the  exact  words,  I  have 
therefore  put  into  the  mouth  of  rath  speaker  the  sentiments  proper 
to  the  oftado!!,  exposed  1  thought  he  would  be  likely  to  express 
them,  while  af  tin*  Miiir  time  l  endeavored*  as  nearly  as  l  could,  to 
give  the  ernetai  purport  of  what  was  a*  tuallv  said,"  The  lam 
gunge  i  *  the  hi'-tot  utfu  lie4  ideas,  mi  far  as  they  ton  hi  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  ate  the  onifot  though  even  here,  an  tin*  actual  speeches  were 
unwritten,  the  hmfuiim  *0*1*  i  ,ed  hum  di  t  rvtiun  in  including  wind 
he  1  onddeivd  appropriate  to  the  ott  adorn  Generali  V  therefore  the 
he",  uiibodi  the  ItidoriaiiA  *  om  option  of  tin*  situation  which 
thee  present,  and  expre**  itio  4  adequately  his  keen  analytical  intel¬ 
ligent  r\ 

His  work  it  model.  Notwith-.taudiug  certain  differenees  tietween 

ancient  and  tiiodrin  < oti«  rptifitm  *d  history,  we  mav  still  look  to 
d'hm  \dtde-,  ji  a  las,  fi"i  in  important  renpet  p  unrivalled,  In  his 
own  ptuMoiul  tv  vrve,  in  the  d**fetiniit4tioii  with  which  lie  pursues  his 
single  aim,  reps  tmg  owns  mfi  atwou^  matter,  in  the  relentless  analysis, 
width  him  ban*  the  oath  m!  individuals,  of  factions,  of  communities, 
in  the  tainuMi  amt  owned  fTnidtH  with  wlthli  he  treats  of  personal 
etiemie'i  ami  oppo  ism  paMn  ■>,  in  mtrlln  tiul  depth,  keenness  and 
grain  we  may  '  4 Irh  -av  that  he  ha  *  tint  *  far  no  equal. 

Aft  1  statuary*  In  mil*  too*  we  dtonver  a  development  in  mod¬ 
ern  dim  lion  f‘olu  him  ,,  a  \oumpr  contemporary  of  tlnudias, 
began  hi  ^  a*  tivitv  a  »  ,1  m  nlptor  with  the  dawn  of  the  Rent  lean  age  and 
c  ontima  d  to  the  end  of  the  RtdojMnne  aan  war.  In  the  hut  that  his 
athletes  are  a  dir* it  development  from  the  pre  Iordan  u  ApollosT 
lie  “-iTiii'i  more  1  on  vrvahve  rven  than  Mvron ;  but  we  place  him  in 
tlii  0 1  ha,  j  ifei  I  jet  au  e  hi  ♦  work  reveals  the  iniliieiu  e  ot  m  ientihe  thought, 
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In  a  treatise  entitled  the  Canon,  on  the  ideal  human  form,  he  set 
forth  his  theory  as  to  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the  IhkIv. 
Taking  the  width  of  the  middle  finger  as  a  unit,  he  mechanically 
constructed  the  whole  human  frame  in  multiples  of  this  measure, 
and  with  the  same  scientific  precision  determined  its  post*  and  at¬ 
titude.  The  statue  in  bronze,  made  to  illustrate  his  principle,  was 
also  termed  the  Canon.  It  is  a  nude  athlete  walking,  with  a  spear 
over  the  left  shoulder,  hence  called  Doryphorus  ■“  spear -hearer." 
The  copies  are  in  marble  of  Roman  date,  the  best  being  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  Naples.  Undoubtedly  they  do  ill  justice  to  the 
original.  The  head  is  somewhat  oblong,  with  scant  facial  expression, 
and  the  body  seems  to  us  t<x>  heavy.  Apart  from  the  general  har¬ 
mony  of  proportions  we  find  little  in  these  copies  to  admire,  .utd  wo 
cannot  understand  why  the  Doryphorus  remained  the  tvpe  of  athlete 
till  the  period  of  Alexander  tin*  Create*  More  beautiful  to  the 
modem  eye  is  the  Wounded  Amazon,  remarkable  for  the  graceful 
attitude,  the  flowing  line  of  contour,  the  simple  beaut v  of  the  drap 
ery,  and  in  the  best  copv,  the  line  proportions  of  the  head. 

Architecture:  the  Nike  balustrade.  A  departure  from  the  peri ■ 
clean  standard  took  place  not  onlv  in  statues  hut  also  in  .m  hitei  tttre 
and  its  decorative  sculptures.  In  this  period  the  Athenians  sur¬ 
rounded  the  little  Nike  temple  with  a  balustrade  of  stone  slabs 
adorned  with  reliefs  of  Victories  in  various  attitudes.  Among  tin* 
best-preserved  of  these  figures,  and  far  the  most  admired,  is  da- 
Nike  adjusting  her  sandal.”  The  change  that  has  been  introduced 
into  art  we  may  best  appreciate  bv  contrasting  this  figure  with  the 
Maidens  of  the  Parthenon  frieze.7'’'  There  is  a  great  loss  in  the  dig¬ 
nified  restraint,  the  austere  reserve,  of  the  Peru-lean  age,  and  us 
great  a  gain  in  freedom  ol  attitude,  in  lightness  of  drapery,  whiih 
reveals  the  human  form  with  its  physical  loveliness.  If  the  art  of 
the  Parthenon  exhibits  the  perfection  of  civic  achievement  in  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  citizen  to  the  moral  idea  of  the  stab . in  !t  W(!r,[ 

the  highest  reach  of  Hellenic  civilization  --  the  Nike  .sculptures 
equally  represent  the  first  downward  step  of  the  community  toward 
decay  and  dissolution  and  the  first  step  of  the  individual  toward  the 
free  development  of  his  personality. 

The  Erechtheum,  completed  409-7.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
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war  when  the  Athenians  were  cramped  for  numev  and  the  masses 
were  reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation,  we  are  surprised  to  find  the 
State  engaged  in  fmhhtng  the  Rrrchtheum,  a  building  begun  some 
years  earlier  tail  suspended  doubtless  beeause  of  the  war.7a  The 
idea  mav  have  been  to  furnish  the  nmlv  citizens,  meties,  and  slaves 

with  work,  or  more  prohablv  to  fulfil  a  religious  dutv.  It  was  a 
temple  to  Athena  ami  Km  htheus.  The  Athena,  here  worshipped  is 
known  as  Kolias  guardian  of  the  Uitv  in  contrast  with  the 
imperial  goddess  of  the  Parthenon;  her  image,  a  rudelv  carved  log, 
was  more  highly  venerated  than  aitv  artistic  statue  of  recent  times, 
Kreehtheus,  hero  of  the  fertility  of  earth,  hail  been  placet!  among 
the  earliest  ktftim  of  Athens,  and  in  this  temple  was  identified  with 
Poseidon,  Within  the  Trine  was  the  sea  god's  salt  spring  with  the 
mark  of  his  trident  in  the  rock ;  outside  was  Athens'1  olive  tree. 
With  the  irregularity  of  the  plan  we  are  not  concerned,74  It  will 
suffice*  burr  |n  noth  v  the  beautiful  carvings  of  the  base  and  capital 
of  the  hmh  »olumti  >  and  of  the  cornier  and  doorway.  These  rich 
but  debt  ate  ornamentations  often  imitated  but  never  equalled,  are 
eternal  pattern^  of  beatify, 

The  Porch  of  the  Mnutang.  Km  h  are  the  columns  of  the  east 
and  north  ponhm*  ami  the  north  doorway  still  partially  preserved. 
On  the  o  ait  It  i  >  the  IWh  of  the  Mahineo  in  which  full  grown  girls 
are  mb  .tinned  for  toimmm  as  wipporK  In  a  countrv  in  which 
women  have  always  been  nr< m turned  to  carrying  heavy  loads  on 
their  heatL  the  idea  L  not  '.pangr,  ami  has  in  tact  been  expressed  in 
various  an*  ifiit  buildings  The  < onditions  required  an  erect  tlig« 
nified  pasture,  The  drapery*  *  overtug  the  entire  body,  tails  in  large 
quirt  tohh  to  the  feet.  In  new,  simplh  it v  mat  dignitv  these  figures 
lice  to  the  Peril  lean  standard.  At  the  same  time  it  M*ems  probable 
that  they  have  ,i  religion  >  dgndh  am  e,  In  a  h* 4 i vut  in  honor  ol 
Ktvi  litlieiiH  a  jinn e"*4on  ot  gihls  moved  to  hi  s  ’“brine,  tarrying  on  their 
head i  a  < he 4  width  * ontained  ubjei Pi  for  his  wordup,  It  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  view  that  the  Maidens  of  the  Lon  li  represent  these  girls 
anti  that  the  an  hit  rave  above  their  heads  talus  the  place  of  the 
chest,*5 

Two  types  of  civilization,  represented  in  art,  literature,  and 
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thought.  As  the  Parthenon  is  the  best  example  of  a  Doric  temple, 
the  Erechtheum  expresses  the  perfection  of  the  Ionic  style.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  same  quarter  of  a  century  saw  the  substantial 
completion  of  these  perfect  examples  of  widely  divergent  architectural 
orders.  Equally  notable  is  the  kinship  of  the  type  with  the  general 
civilization  of  the  time.  While  admiring  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Sophoclean  drama,  we  recognize  that  they  are  so  essentially  Hellenic 
as  to  defy  imitation  whereas  the  sculpture  of  the  Erectheum  and  of 
the  Nike  balustrade,  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  the  reasoning  of 
Socrates,  however  high  their  excellence,  have  an  appreciable  kinship 
with  modem  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  LACEDAEMONIAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  ASCENDANCY 

OF  THEBES 


I.  The  Lacedaemonian  Em  dike 

404-371 


Old  professions  and  a  new  policy*  As  champions  of  particular¬ 
ism,  of  the  untrammeled  sovereignty  of  the  individual  city  Mute,  the 
Spartans  had  led  their  allies  in  the  wearisome  war  with  Athens;  1 
and  finally  when  her  ramparts  and  her  ports  came  into  their  hands, 
they  and  their  allies  a  fell  to  levelling  the  fortifications  and  walls  with 
great  enthusiasm,  to  the  aeeompaniment  of  the  nmsie  of  women  pipers 
for  they  thought  that  day  the  beginning  of  Hellenic  liberty,”"  The 
realization  of  their  hopes  would  have  turned  hark  tin*  dork  of  history 
two  hundred  years  into  the  past.  When  however  the  Spartans  found 
themselves  masters  of  eastern  Hellas,  they  would  rise  to  no  higher 
conception  than  that  of  holding  what  they  had  gained;  disregarding 
their  promises,  they  thought  merely  to  substitute  their  eity  for  Athens 
as  the  head  of  an  empire,  no  small  part  of  which  they  had  already 


sacrificed  to  Persia.* 

Nature  of  the  change  in  leadership;  Lysandcr.  The  Tange 
from  Athenian  to  Spartan  leadership  was  a  derisive  step  downward. 
The  Lacedaemonians  lacked  the  intelligence  and  the  broad,  generous 
humanism  of  Athenians;  they  were  totally  without,  experience  in 
imperial  finance  and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  For  the  time 
being  these  men  of  narrow  mind  were  controlled  by  Lysander.  Born 
of  a  Heraeleid  father  and  helot  mother,*  and  reared  in  the  poverty 
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and  discipline  of  his  city,  he  had  developed  an  unscrupulous  clever¬ 
ness,  an  astounding  mastery  of  men  and  parties,  and  an  ambition 
for  the  lordship  of  Hellas.  Throughout  the  Aegean  world  he  had 
organized  oligarchies  in  every  city  and  had  attached  them  to  him¬ 
self.  On  him  all  eyes  centred  in  fear  or  admiration.  “  He  was 
the  first  Greek  to  whom  cities  erected  altars  and  offered  sacrifices  as 
to  a  god."  r‘  In  his  honor  the  Samians  changed  the  name  of  their 
chief  festival  Heraea  to  Lysandria.  dims  the  orientalizing  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  and  its  neighborhood  displayed  their  acquired  servility 
in  the  deification  of  this  enormous  egoist. 

The  deearehies.  The  oligarchies  of  ten  deearehies  estab¬ 
lished  bv  Lvsaiuler  in  the  Aegean  cities  taken  from  Athens,  were 
ostensibly  to  hold  them  loyal  to  their  new  imperial  mistress.  The 
members  of  those  boards  were  partisans  of  Lysander,  usually  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  under  a  helot  commander  (liar- 
most),  who  catered  to  their  villainies  in  exchange  for  tint  ten'  and 
spoil  for  himself  and  license  for  his  me.n.  'Thus  protected,  the 
d<ra rchs  reveled  in  the  plunder,  oppression,  and  murder  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  in  venting  upon  personal  enemies  the  haired 
they  had  long  been  gathering  in  their  souls.  M  What  form  of  op¬ 
pression  escaped  them?  Or  what  dm!  of  .shame  or  of  enmity  did 
they  not  perpetrate?  The  most  lawless  they  deemed  most  faithful 
to  themselves;  they  courted  traitors  as  benefactors;  and  they  chose 
to  be  slaves  to  a  helot  that  they  might  outrage  their  own  native  land."  n 

The  Thirty,  4^4w3*  We  lack  detailed  knowledge  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  hut  may  be  sure  that  it  differed  little  in  character  from  the 
rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens.  This  board  was  instituted  under  intim¬ 
idation  from  Lyxmder,  ostensibly  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for 
Athens,  but  in  reality  to  govern  with  absolute  sway.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  ( ‘ritias,  a  eupatrid  writer  a  poet,  rhetorician,  and 
political  thinker,  noticed  above  as  a  pronounced  atheist/  a  dilettante 
in  literature,  and  in  polities  a  hearties^  calwlating  schemer.  His 
colleague  in  the  leadership  was  Theramenes  the  shifty,  who  while 
fffldeyringjt  moderate  oligarchy*  had  tmtutgoi  ta.mmy*  triumphant 
from  every  difficulty  through  which  he  had,  passed** 
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Butchery  and  confiscation.  Beginning  in  moderation,  tin*  rule 
of  the  Thirty  rapidly  degenerated  to  a  selfish,  bloody  despotism. 
Supported  by  their  Lacedaemonian  harmast*  they  ceded  to  con¬ 
demn.  and  put  to  death  their  political  enemies.  Executions  were 
always  accompanied  by  confiscations  of  property.  Still  wanting 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison,  they  next  proceeded  against 
wealthy  men  even  of  oligarchic  views.  As  many  alien  re  Admits  wm* 
well-to-do,  they  inevitably  fell  victims  to  the  tyrants’  greed.  There 
were  wholesale  banishments.  Many  tied,  too,  through  fear;  so  that 
the  surrounding  states  were  full  of  fugitive's  from  these  monsters. 
Among  their  oppressive  acts  was  an  edict  for  abolishing  higher  eduva- 
tion  in  literature  and  philosophy,  the  effect  of  which  if  long  n.utiuued, 
would  have  been  to  wipe  Athens  from  the  history  of  *  i vdualhm, 

Meanwhile  by  protesting  against  the  violence  of  the  Thirty,  Thera- 
mcnes  incurred  the  mortal  hatred  of  ('ribas,  to  whom  the  very  idea 
of  moderation  or  of  compromise  meant  overthrow  and  death.  With 
frantic  haste  Theramenes  was  imprisoned  and  compelled  to  drink  the 
deadly  hemlock.  More  violent  grew  the  reign  of  terror  till  in  the 
eight  months  of  the  oligarchy  the  butchers  bill  mounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  lives. 

The  fall  of  the  Thirty,  403,  In  spite  of  orders  front  Sparta 
the  neighbors  of  Athens  received  the  exiles  with  sympathy  and  aid. 
From  Thebes,  Thrasybulus,  one  of  these  refugees,  led  a  -mult  fund 
of  patriots  across  tin*  border  to  seize  a  tort  res s  on  Mount  Barnes, 

I  hence  after  increasing  his  force  to  a  thousand  he  occupied  t  Vinous, 
With  so  small  a  band  it  was  a  bold  4rokr;  but  tltL  amnghohl  of 
democracy  welcomed  him  and  reinforced  his  army,  In  the  ami-,  of 
the  port  town  the  patriots  battled  with  a  military’  force  of  the  Thirty, 
defeated  it,  and  killed  (  ritias.  Soon  afterward  tin*  donas  racy  was 
restored.  About  the  same  ti me  many  decarchies  Mb  The  Spartans 
permitted  all  this  to  happen  became  they  disapproved  of  the  imolem  e 
and  the  vaulting  ambition  ot  Lvsandrr,  who  was  plav  ing  the  despot, 
throughout  their  empire.  Confronted  by  a  memo tng  opposition  at 
home,  he  retired  into  exiled* 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus,  401,  Shortly  after  these  events  Cyrus* 
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with  whose  aid  Peloponneso  had  triumphed  over  Athens,10  set  out 
at  the  head  of  about  thirteen  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  Asiaties  against  his  brother  Ariaxe.rxes,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  kingship  of  Persia.11  The  prize  of  battle  was  to  be 
tlie  throne.  At  the  town  of  Cunaxa  not  far  from  Babylon  the 
brothers  met.  The  Greeks  were  victorious  over  a  greatlv  superior 
force;  but  (  yms  was  killed,  and  the.  expedition  therefore  failed. 
Although  the  1 1  el  Italic  generals  were  entrapped  and  slain  by  the 
enemy,  the  mercenary  force  elected  new  commanders,  among  them 
Xenophon.  According  to  his  account,  vividly  presented  in  the 
busts,  this  voting  man,  an  Athenian  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  was 
the  inspiring  genius  of  the  retreat.  The  homeward  march  of  the 
'Pen  Thousand  across  rivers,  over  mountains,  and  through  the  deep 
snows  of  Armenia,  ever  harassed  bv  the  ettemv  and  in  want  of  food 
and  clothing,  was  a  heroie  achievement.  It  proved  that  the  Greeks 
had  not  last  their  virilitv,  and  it  laid  bare  tin*  weakness  of  Persia. 

War  between  Lacedaemon  and  Persia,  beginning  in  400.  A 

result  of  this  expedition  was  war  Ik 'tween  Lacedaemon  and  Persia: 
for  the  Spartans  had  given  aid.  to  Uvrus  A  Peloponnesian  army 
accordingly  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  was  reinforced  bv  the  remnant  of 
the  'Pen  Thousand*  Ultimately  all  or  nearly  all  the  Hellenic  cities 
were  liberated;  amt  some  native  towns  in  the  interior,  including 
Pergamum,  were  taken.  In  3%  Agesilaun,  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
took  command.  Though  far  Lom  brilliant,  he  was  master  of  the 
art  of  war  as  taught  in  Sparta ;  and  with  an  armv  of  scarcely  more, 
than  twenlv  thousand  men,  he  made  headway  against  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  Encouraged  bv  the  expedition  of  ('yms,  he  hoped  to 
win  for  Hellas  a  great  part  of  Asia  MuurrA* 

"General  dissatisfaction  with  Spartan  leadership.  In  the  eyes 
of  many  Greeks,  however,  these  achievements  could  not  atone  for  the 
prodigious  injustice  inflicted  upon  them  by  Sparta.  'The  deearehies 
and  the  Thirtv  were  hut  a  fraction  of  the  grievance.  To  neighbors 
and  allies  tin*  leading  citv  seemed  committed  to  a  police  of  self 
aggrandisement.  Opposition  in  a  weaker  State  she  crushed  with 
war  and  devastation.  Her  greater  allies  were  irritated  by  their 
u>  r,  .o>4 
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total  exclusion  from  the  advantages  of  victory  over  Athens.  Chief 
factor  in  bringing  on  the  war,  Corinth  11  had  lost  her  colonies  on  the 
west  of  Greece  and  had  seen  the  ruin  of  her  commerce  and  industry 
with  no  corresponding  gain.  Thebes  had  profited  by  the  pillage 
of  Attica  and  by  tightening  her  grip  on  the  Boeotian  federation;  i:' 
but  in  proportion  to  the  exaltation  of  Sparta  both  States  suffered 
depression  in  the  general  council  of  Peloponnese.  Both  were  split 
into  patriotic  and  laconizing  factions  at  bitter  feud  with  each  other; 
and  when  Sparta  intermeddled,  the  two  States  declared  war.10 
Argos,  always  at  heart  an  enemv  of  Sparta,  joined  tin*  coalition. 

Athens  and  the  coalition  against  Lacedaemon,  In  Athens  since 
the  fall  of  the  Thirty  the  radical  democrats,  who  usually  controlled 
the  government,  were  hostile  to  Lacedaemon.  To  them  it  was  a  source 
of  pride  and  of  encouragement  that  the  Persian  king  had  appointed 
the  Athenian  Comm  17  admiral  of  a  licet  to  operate  in  the  Aegean 
sea,,  against  the  Lat'edaemonians.  With  the  connivance  of  the  Five 
Hundred, ls  hut  against:  the  Judgment  of  the  moderates,  the  extreme 
democrats  secretly  sent  him  men  and  supplies, i:i  Crider  the-e  cir 
cumstances  they  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  join  with  Thebes, 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  a  lew  lesser  states  in  a  coalition  against  Sparta. 
Thus  arose  the  Corinthian  ware10 
The  Corinthian  war,  sgS-3%7*  Early  in  the  war  the  Lacedaemon* 
ians  found  it  necessary  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia,  He  obeyed: 
but  it  is  clear  that,  though  lie  had  thus  far  cherished  hopes  for  all 
Hellas,  his  spirit  was  henfeforth  embittered  against  those  State* 
which  had  thwarted  his  j  ran**  Hellenic  ambition/1  In  fait  the  war 
was  a  disastrous  blunder;  for  Spartan  oppression  lou  sewriu  as  the 
Hellenes  were  already  learning  to  safeguard  their  local  liberties, 
while  enjoying  the  benefits  of  national  unity. 

Small  victories  were  won  by  the  Lacedaemonians  wt  with  little 
comfort  to  the  winners.**  I  hese  gains,  however,  were  more  than 
offset  by  an  overwhelming  naval  victory  of  Conon,  off  Cnidus,  over 
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the  Peloponnesian  fleet  < ) ,;‘;s  Thus  IVtl  the*  Lacedaemonian  naval 
supremacy  which  ten  years  earlier  had  been  established  by  Persian 


gold.  The  first  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  liberation  of  the  maritime 
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states  from  the  Laconian  garrisons.-1  In  the  following  year  Conon 
sailed  into  the  harbors  of  Peiraeus.  With  the  labor  of  his  crews 
and  with  Persian  money,  increased  by  contributions  from  Thebes  and 
other  friendly  States,  he  rebuilt  the  fortifications  of  tin*  port  town 
and  the  Long  Walls.  After  the  completion  of  these  works  Athens 
again  counted  as  a  power  in  Hellas.-41  She  recovered  Sevros,  Imhros, 
and  Lemnos,  long  occupied  by  her  colonists,  and  renewed  her  alliance 
with  various  Aegean  states.2*5 

A  Lacedaemonian  regiment  destroyed,  390.  A  graver  mis¬ 
fortune  befell  Lacedaemon  by  land.  Recent  years  had  seen  a  great 
development  of  light  infantry.  A  master  of  this  branch  of  warfare 

was  the  Athenian  Iphicniies,  who  had  trained  his  light  troops  to  1 
high  pitch  of  efficiency.  With  this  force,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Corinth,  he  attacked  a  heavy  battalion  *  •  mora  of  L;ut*daemuni.tns 
six  hundred  strong,  and  annihilated  it.  Among  the  .dam  uov  tun 
hundred  and  htty  Spartans.  It  was  a  terrible  calamity,  tor  dm  whole 
Lacedaemonian  force  counted  but  six  smh  battalions  The  number 
of  Spartans  had  so  shrunk  that  thev  could  entertain  no  hope  «,f 
ever  Idling  the  vacant  ranks;  thev  were  too  conM/rvative  to  adapt 
themselves  to  new  military  conditions;  and  the  shock  to  their  martial 
prestige  proved  irremediable.2' 

The  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  387.  For  some  time  Sparta  had  been 
treating  with  Persia  for  peace;  and  now  as  the  tide  of  uur  tttrmal 
decidedly  against  her,  she  urged  on  the  negotiations.  Her  deputy 
Antalcidas  .rewon  the  KmgV  support,  winch  speedily  restored  to 
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Sparta  her  dominance  in  the  coutlicL  At  the  summons  of  the  satrap 
Tiriba/.us*  accordingly,  deputies  from  the  Hellenic  States  met  at 
Sardis  to  hear  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  bv  the  King,  When 
the  assembly  had  convened,  the  satrap  pointed  to  the  royal  seal  at¬ 
tached  to  the  document  ami  read  the  contents:'  ■* 

°  King  Ait,i\rr\f’s  times  it  i  ight  that  the  cities  of  Asia,  with  the  Islands 
of  ( la/ouicftac  and  (  Apt  us,  should  hr  loan  to  himself,  The*  remaining 
Hollrmt  i  itics,  smalt  and  girat,  hr  wishes  to  leave  independent,  with  the 
exception  of  Lemnos,  Imhtos,  and  Si  >tos,  which  three  as  formerly  are  to 
belong  ti»  Athens,  Should  anv  of  the  patties  concerned  not  accept  this 
peace,  I  Artaverves,  tm»rtlt*,r  with  those  who  shun*  my  views,  will  war 
against  him  or  them  by  laud  and  sea,  with  ships  ami  with  money,” 

Effects  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty  required  the  Athenians  to  give 
up  their  maritime  league*  Thebes  to  grant  independence  to  her  Boeo¬ 
tian  allies,  and  <  Vinth  and  Argos,  now  closely  united*  to  separtu  % 
All  the  greater  enemies  of  Lacedaemon  disliked  the  terms*  but  all 
were  umM  ruined  to  accept  them.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  Hellas  that  her 
A'datic  <  hies  should  be  definitively  surrendered  to  the  King,  and 
that  he  should  bei  ome  the  arbiter  of  her  fated*'  It  was  unfortunate, 
too,  that  the  dutv  of  enforcing  the  peace  fell  ehiettv  to  the  Lacedae- 
mottiaits,  who,  having  tearmnl  tiothing  hv  experience,  exercised  their 
renewed  power  with  insolent  brutality,  During  tin*  deeade  imme- 
dfatelv  following  this  treat v  Hellas  was  in  u  miserable  j light,  as 
Isocrates,  writing  in  the  midst  of  this  wretchedness,  test! ties:  u  Who 
could  dedre  a  umdition  of  things  in  which  pirates  hold  the  seas, 
inert  enaries  omspy  the  t  hies,  and  instead  of  warring  against  foreign¬ 
ers  in  behalf  id*  their  country,  the  i  itt/ens  tight  with  each  other 
inside  the  walls,  More  (ities  have  been  taken  in  war  than  Indore 
we  com  hided  the  pern  e;  and  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  revo¬ 
lutions  the  inhabitant-*  of  tin*  States  live  in  greater  despondency  than 
tines*  who  have  been  bani  bed.1’  10  Hellas  warn  full  of  exiles,  who 
menaced  their  home  states  with  violence  or  joined  mercenary  bunds,  to 
disturb  the  pe;u e  and  to  destroy  property  and  life  throughout  their 
nation.  In  spite  of  tlie^e  mist  luevous  results  it  will  he  made  clear  in 
the  <ou me  of  this  chapfi  r  that  tin*  treaty  of  Anialeidas  served  as  a 
beginning  of  the  most  important  peace  movement  in  Hellenic  history. 
Further  aggressions  of  Sparta.  To  rid  herself  of  possible  en- 
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emies  Sparta  compelled  the  Mantmeans  to  doing  their  citv  and  to 
scatter  in  villages  (334);  she  treacherously  n*Lni  dm  citadel  of 
Thebes  in  a  season  of  peace  (3S3)ca  At  the  Mine  time  die  was 
pushing  her  hegemony  into  northern  Greece,  In  the  Liter  wars  uf 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  dutiful  uf 
the  region  about  the  Malian  gulf,  including  a  part  of  TIiwmIv, 
Farther  north  the  kingdom  of  Mueedon,  growing  in  power,  and  men  * 
a  ring  the  Thessalian  states,  drove  them  into  allium  e  with  Sparta, 
Under  these  eireumstanees  the  Lacedaemonian**  geadih  extended 
their  intluenee  northward."'’ 

Rise  of  the  Chalcidic  league*  Meanwhile,  how  cut,  a  rival  wu* 
growing  in  Chaleulice,  when*  Olvnthus.  In*  absorbing  ,idpn  ent  eotin 
munities,  had  become  the  leading  city.  Theme  dm  nude  hefwti’  the 
centre  of  a  Chalcidic  league  of  a  tvpe  far  mure  liberal  and  udvumed 
than  anv  other  thus  far  known  to  Hellas,  Hr  uli/etu  of  every 
city  had  rights  of  holding  property,  truiwntiiig  budu rd,  and  , 
tract ing  marriage  in  every  other  ttiv:  one  hodt  of  law,  and  one 
citizenship  were  the  common  pussovduw,  of  all.  In  a,  great  degree 
the  union  had  the  character  of  a  single  date,  in  who  h  the  t  itirs 
were  municipalities.  It  was  an  aggreww  power,  ewr  intent  on 
annexing  new  communities  bv  per.Mindun  or  lone,  w,o  lung  out 
Thraecward  toward  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  ffmwdi  <  and  wte  ting 
from  sedition-ridden  Mueedon  its  yen  «apituL  iVttr  1-hen  t|ilM* 
cities  which  were  forcibly  annexed  re.ubh  M  in  the  advantage  of 
their  new  connection  all  love  of  polite al  Eolation.  ((ire  then  was 
offered  a  solution  of  the  peace  problem  of  (Mian  a  *  mv  p»r  the 
interminable  interstate  strife,  of  internal  revolution-.,  butt  Lttir uis, 
and  massacres.  At  the  m|U*M  of  neighboring  IMbitn  *.t  ip,  whoa* 
sovereignty  was  threatened  bv  Oh  minis  Laud  onion  tututcred; 
and  in  a  war  of  four  wars  (388  87<0  she  dedrmed  the  federation  and 
forced  Olynthus  into  alliance  with  hemeltY1 
The  climax  of  Lacedaemonian  prosperity,  jym  fly  tlwve  nw,i> 
surts  and  others  oi  a  like*  nature  Sparta  made  heme! t  .upivnie  over 
all  that  part  of  eastern  Iletta*  xvitl*  It  she  laid  not  an  wndeivd  to 
I  ersia.  She  formed,  too,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  I  boto  an  tiraist 
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of  Greek  Sicily  and  Italy.11  Never  before  had  Hollas  attained  to  so 
high  a  decree  of  political  unitv.  kk  On  everv  side  the  affairs  of 
Lacedaemon  had  signallv  prospered :  Thebes  and  the  rest  of  the 
Boeotian  states  lav  absolutely  at  her  teet ;  ( 'orinth  had  become  her 
mast  faithful  ally;  An* os  .  .  ,  was  humbled  to  the  dust;  and  lastly, 
those  of  her  own  allies  who  displayed  a  hostile  feeling  toward  her 
had  been  punished ;  so  that  to  all  <  ait  ward  appearanee  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  tier  empire*  were  at  length  absolutely  well  and  securely  laid."  51  r* 
Agesilaus.  The  man  who  led  his  eitv  to  these  achievements  was 
Agesilaus,  the  embodiment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  spirit,  patriotic, 
ambitious,  and  efficient,  but  with  stunted  ideals,  unprogressive  alike 
m  military  ant,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  humanism  > a  man  who 
tested  the  right  or  wrong  of  everv  action  bv  the  sole  advantage  of 
Sparta,  whom  vision*  limited  to  brute  power,  took  no  account  of  the 
moral  fortes  mused  through  Hellas  bv  Ids  policy  of  blood  and  iron,?m 

Liberation  of  Thebes*  37%»lk  41  Abundant  examples  might  be 
found  alike  in  Hellenic  and  in  foreign  history  to  prove  that  the 
Divine  powers  nark  what  is  done  amiss,  winking  neither  at  impiety 
nor  at  the  tommisdon  of  unhallowed  ads;  but  at  present  l  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  fm  1 1  before  tne,  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  pledged 
themselves  bv  oath  to  leave  the  states  independent,  had  laid  violent 
ItamH  on  the  aerupolu  yf  Thebes,  and  were  eventually  punished 
by  tin*  vidiuis  of  that  ini*{tiif\  single  handed  the  Lacedaemonians, 
In*  it  noted,  who  had  never  before  been  mastered  by  living  mend1 117 
With  these.  wonL  Xenophon,  the  historian,  prepares  the4  reader  for  the 
catastrophe  in  the  drama  of  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.  In  a  thrill¬ 
ing  sforv  ,5#J  he  then  tells  how  a  few  patriots,  who  had  tied  to  Athens, 
secretly  returned  to  their  native  Thebes,  destroyed  the  oligarchy  set 
up  bv  Sparta,  and  expelled  the  garrison  from  the  citadel  Thebes 
was  now  five  ami  at  war  with  Lacedaemon,  No  long  time  afterward 
a  Spartan  attempt  to  seize  IViraeus  drove  Athens  into  alliance  with 
QVty*  (37H  L 

Second  Athenian  Confederacy*  organized  377*  From  the 

time  of  the  battle  off  Cnidus  (364)  the  former  allies  of  Athens, 
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having  had  enough  of  Lacedaemonian  tyranny,  began  returning  to 
her.  These  alliances,  dissolved  hv  the  King's  treaty  (3,\" ) ,  um. 
almost  immediately  renewed.  Now  that  she  faced  a  new  struggle 
with  IYloponnese,  Athens  called  upon  all  Hellenic  States,  ami  on  all 
foreign  states  but  Persia,  to  join  in  a  league  of  protet  tiuu  from  the 
common  tyrant.  In  377  it  was  decreed  lw  the  mined  and  tin-  as¬ 
sembly,  “in  order  that  the  Lacedaemonians  may  allow  the  Hellenes 
to  live  in  peace,  free  and  autonomous,  and  to  possess  their  rcs|K.v- 
live  territories  in  security  .  .  . 

“  That  it  any  of  the  Hellenes  or  of  foreigners  dwelling  on  the  main¬ 
land,  or  ot  the  islanders,  except  such  as  are  subjects  of  the  King, 
wish  to  he  allies  of  the  .Athenians  and  ot  their  .tides,  they  nut  Income 
such  while  preserving  their  freedom  ami  autonomy,  using  the  form 
of  government  that  they  desire,  without  either  admitting  garrison 
or  receiving  a  military  governor  or  paving  tribute,  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  Chinns,  the  Thebans,  and  the  other  allies,  ,  ,  ,  From  the 
date  of  the  arehonship  of  Nausinieus  it  shall  not  hr  allowable  for  any 
Athenian,  either  in  behalf  of  the  State  or  a-  a  pm, Ur  per  ant,  to 
acquire  either  a  house  or  a  pine  of  laud  in  the  temtotv  oj  the 
allies,  whether  hv  purchase  or  bv  mortgage  or  in  unv  oilier  wav,"  *" 
By  this  provision  some  ot  the  most  iri dating  grievum  e-,  ot  the  hauler 
confederacy,  such  as  the  imposition  of  tribute,  ami  i  olotiuattwn,  were 
to  be  avoided.  All  members  of  the  league  wire  to  .end  their  rrpiv 
sentatives  to  a  congress  ut  Athens,  in  whit  It  the  Vthemau  -  ah.m-  were 

to  have  no  part.  A  resolution  passed  bv  the  . . .  the  Atlmn 

ian  assembly  was  to  be  binding  on  the  league.  I  him  \tlien  ,  wn  •  made 
equal  to  her  collective  allies,  but  wa,  debarred  from  tw.umv  over 
them.  Bv  resolution  dulv  adopted  militarv  and  u.iv  d  p.i. ,  .  and 
money  contributions  were  to  be  levied  as  tiiev  woe  m-ded  <pIu, 
constitution  of  the  Seioml  Confiileracv,  as  it  i,  named,  wa  more 
equitable,  but  far  looser  and  less  efficient,  than  had  been  that  of  the 
fifth  century.41 

War  between  the  Confederacy  and  Peloponnese,  377  4,  War 
with  IYloponnese  went  on  for  several  yean,  The  maritime  allium  e, 
controlling  a  powerful  navy  and  supported  hv  IVbc.  with  her  .plot 
dui  troops,  outmatched  the  Doric  league.  No  definite  gain  ,v  lilted, 
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however,  mu  1  in  374  all  were  readv  fur  peace,  In  that  year  deputies 
I  rum  tin*  status  concerned  met  in  a  Smmd  Peace  Convention  at 
Sparta.**  The  Kimps  treat v  was  made  the  basis  of  the  agreement, 
hut  the  PerMuu  sovereign  was  unrepresented;  the  Greeks  were  al¬ 
ready  Earning  that  the\  <  utdd  conduct  tlieir  own  affairs  without  his 
interference,  The  treaty  left  the  Athenian  confederacy  and  the 
Peloponnesian  league  intact,15 

The  war  renewed,  374  -1.  Tim  agreement  was  immediately  vio¬ 
lated,  however,  amt  the  war  continued  three  years  longer.  Meanwhile 
Thebes,  abandoning  the  contliet  with  Lacedaemon,  gave  her  attention 
to  restoring  du*  Boeotian  league  under  her  supremacy,4'1  Far  from 
limiting  her  ambition  to  Uueotia  Thebes  now  attempted  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  PliotL  a  movement  which  brought  a  Peloponnesian  army 
into  central  Greece  and  eon  verted  Athenian  friendship  into  dislike. 
The  Third  Peace  Convention,  371.  Under  these  circumstances 
Athens  mid  I  ,at  edaemon  were  all  the  more  ready  to  conclude  peace. 
In  371  act orditiglv  the  ‘Third  Pence*  Convention  assembled  at  Sparta, 
All  the  Greek  government*  sent  their  deputies,  inc  luding  even  Diony¬ 
sius,  an  lion  of  Sit  Uv,  am!  Amvutus,  king  of  Matvdon,  regarded  by 
tin*  Greeks  a-*  a  foreign  country.  The  Persian  king’s  embassy  was 
present  to  tain*  part,  though  no  longer  to  dictate,1**  It  was  the  most 
representative  hod\  that  had  thus  fur  gathered  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  was  further  notable  for  the*  fact  that  its  purpose  was  not 
purely  Hellenic  but  international ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  first 
'*  world  emigre**  n  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Speeches  of  the  Athenian  deputies.  A  few  years  earlier  Isocra¬ 
tes,  tin*  great  Athenian  public  Lt,  had  advocated  an  eternal  peace 
among  tin-  Hellene-  and  a  <  uinmon  war  upon  Persia  under  the*  joint 
leadership  of  Lacedaemon  and  Alliens,  The  speeches  of  the  three 
Athenian  envoy ,  in  this  convention.  apart  from  the  question  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  Per  aa,  sou  little  more  than  echoes  of  his  words:  411  “  It 

wen*  iu 0  and  right,"  *aid  oin*  Athenian  deputy  to  the  Latvdaemcmi  ■ 

w  ‘t 'hr  too  train  that  ui  Antal*  ithi**  ,it  Jii  rdin;  «U4, 

-i  1  I/O!  u  *  t ;  'iHihlo- n,  IW;  Plata  h in,  Id;  Nrpm,  Tmt>thrust  *». 

•U  *t  hr  mutt1  xoo  he  Am  th**  Athnuim  admied  1'imnthrtr»(  -inn  *»t  Comm.  Far  thin 
ntiVter  hr  tt,n  tied  and  4*  nuHtrd  Umuf-sh  n»t  trnfujrd  to  hh  ftininwiuli  Xrn,  ttrU.  vi. 

d  I  If1  ;  fV»td*i  dOM«d  t  tmafhtm  twilttrn  ill  CfiO  TtirtrH  8Uhj»K4h*d 

a  tr-ii»Ur  4  fit  I  drOenrd  IM-Omm;  Aoi  flrtt  vi,  A  I,  K{  Pied  xv.  4ft,  *10  On  thr  noon- 
Oufnm  at  fir  th.rMfun  Irunur,  |i«  SO  ahovr;  It.  i  'iiu  m<  117;  llnofmd,  In  P&L  Set,  Quart. 
XXV  SO  if  ,  . 

4%  i'lir  « In  #rnrul,  Am,  tlrtl  vi  l  •!  M  IMmmimi  and  Amvntas  iritrr* 
«»f  nfrtl ;  /*;  |{  i*|  ,o  f  ;  A»oihmrt,  Pa  it  him  Pmlm*Avt  t  K  him  IVrnUn  kina  tomwmrd; 
t  Mnd  xi  l4  I;  iMitfiVUnn,  /  v  mn,  t  *  , 

in  Fui#  uf**\  «<,  i  on  |s  c  i  Sfrotirn  *4'  thr  drjmtmk  in  Xrn,  ItrU,  vi.  a.  A  17, 

Inmhttrvi  XnttijitiMff  lux  jnrimrd  sit  Inert  thr  nutnaukf"  nt  wh.tt  wan  naid, 
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ans,  “  even  to  refuse  to  bear  arms  against  each  other,  since,  as  the 
story  runs,  the  first  strangers  to  whom  our  forefather  Triptolemus  47 
showed  the  unspeakable  mystic  rites  of  Demeter  and  Core,  mother  and 
daughter  were  your  ancestors  .  .  .  and  to  Peloponnese  first  he  gave 
as  a  gift  the  seed  of  Demeter’s  grain.  .  .  .  But  if,  as  it  would  seem, 
it  is  a  fixed  decree  of  Heaven  that  war  shall  never  cease  among  men, 
yet  ought  we  —  your  people  and  our  people  —  to  be  as  slow  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  begin  it,  and  being  in  it,  as  swift  as  possible  to  bring  it  to 
an  end.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  permanent  friendship  was 
based  on  the  gift  and  acceptance  of  a  certain  element  of  civilization. 
Another  speaker,  more  practical,  appealed  to  the  motive  of  expediency: 
“  To  revert  once  more  to  the  topic  of  expediency  and  common  inter¬ 
ests,  it  is  admitted,  I  presume,  that,  looking  at  the  states  collectively, 
half  support  your  views,  half  ours;  and  in  every  single  state  one 
party  is  for  Sparta  and  another  for  Athens.  Suppose,  then,  that  we 
were  to  shake  hands,  from  what  quarter  can  we  reasonably  anticipate 
danger  and  trouble?  To  put  the  case  in  so  many  words,  as  long  as 
you  are  our  friends,  no  one  can  vex  us  by  land;  no  one,  while  we 
are  your  supporters,  can  injure  you  by  sea.  Wars  like  tempests 
gather  and  grow  to  a  head  from  time  to  time,  and  again  they  are  dis¬ 
pelled.  That  we  all  know.  Some  future  day,  if  not  now,  we  shall 
crave,  both  of  us,  for  peace.  Why  then  need  we  wait  for  that  moment, 
holding  on  until  we  expire  under  the  multitude  of  our  ills,  rather  than 
take  time  by  the  forelock  and,  before  irremediable  mischief  betide, 
make  peace?  .  .  .  While  we  are  yet  in  the  heyday  of  our  strength  and 
fortune,  shake  hands  in  mutual  amity.  So  assuredly  shall  we  through 
you  and  you  through  us  attain  to  an  unprecedented  pinnacle  of  glory 
throughout  Hellas.” 

Such  arguments  convinced  the  assembly  of  deputies,  which  accord¬ 
ingly,  passed  a  resolution  to  make  peace  on  the  following  terms: 
^The  withdrawal  of  harmosts  from  the  cities,  the  disbanding  of 
armaments  naval  and  military,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence  to 
the  States.  If  any  State  transgresses  these  stipulations,  it  lies  in  the 
option  of  any  power  whatsoever  to  aid  the  States  so  injured,  while 
conversely,  to  bring  such  aid  is  not  compulsory  on  any  power  against 
its  will.”  48  Implicitly  the  Persian  king  was  eliminated  as  an  arbiter 
of  Hellenic  affairs;  and  the  guardianship  of  the  peace  was  intrusted 

47  Mythical  king  of  Eleusis  under  whom  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Core  (daughter) 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced:  p.  144  f. 

48  Xen.  Hell  vi.  3.  18. 
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in  a  democratic  spirit  to  all  the  Hellenes  who  should  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mutter.  Naturallv  the  lead  would  be  taken  by  the  more 
powerful  States,  Here  was  dearly  attained  a  condition  far  more 
tavoraf de  to  peaee  and  unity,  on  the  basis  of  gtxxl  will  and  common 
interest,  than  the  world  had  known  before. 

Epaminondas  against  Agesilaus.  The  good  results,  however, 
were  negatived  I»v  the  growing  ambition  of  Thebes.  In  the  preced¬ 
ing  century  she  had  revealed,  in  her  federal  coinage,  an  intention  to 
merge  the  league  In  a  greater  Theban  State/*’  and  had  attempted 
in  vain  to  sign  the  King’s  treaty  of  mS7  with  the  name  Thebans  for 
all  Boeotia.  Since  that  date  her  unification  of  Boeotia  and  her  mili¬ 
tary  improvements  had  vastly  augmented  her  strength,  and  she  was 
now  represented  in  tlu*  convention  hv  Kpaminondas,  whose  name  stands 
in  the  list  of  flu*  world’s  most  brilliant  commanders.  Athens  signed 
for  herself,  leaving  her  allies  to  affix  their  individual  names.  When 
Sparta,  for  reason  unknown  to  us,  was  permitted  to  sign  for  her 
allies,  Kpaminondas  wrote  the  name  Thebans  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  im  hide  all  Boeotia.  The  convention  accepted  the  signa¬ 
ture  for  Thebes  only,  and  was  on  the  point  of  allowing  the  other 
States  of  tin*  league  to  sign  for  themselves,  when  Kpaminondas  came 
forward  with  the  replied  that  the  name  Boeotians  he  substituted  for 
that  of  Thebans,  Agedhtu  ,  hotly  objected,  whereupon  Kpaminondas 
declared  in  Mil  e>tam  e  that  Thebes  had  as  good  a  right  to  represent  all 
the  Boeotians  as  Sparta  to  represent  the  perioeei  of  Laconia.  Agesi¬ 
laus,  however,  repudiated  his  claim  and  arbitrarily  erased  from  the 
document  the  signature  of  Thebes,  thus  debarring  that  State  from 
the  peace/’0 

Boeotian  militarism.  The  Theban  envoy  had  acted  on  mature 
deliberation  and  in  full  confidence  of  tin*  ability  of  his  own  State  to 
maintain  the  prim  iple  whuh  lie  advocated.  Boeotia  had  developed  a 
body  of  heavy  infantry  unequalled  in  that  generation,  and  her  cavalry 
far  surpassed  that  of  Belopoimese,  Kpaminondas,  though  thus  far 
known  chiefly  as  a  man  of  culture,  a  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  was  now  revealing  himself  as  a  brilliant  orator  and  a  bold, 
shrewd  diplomatist.  While  facing  Agesilaus  in  the  convention  at 

e»  The*  ivau*  «it'  t  ujii'i  Inf  .til  lU  roti.t  heat  in**  the  name  of  Thehcn;  Hotsf«inl,  in  Pot, 
St  i,  Ounrt  XXV  »1H'h  triVti  hiK  to  line!,  tirrrk  Coitu\*  VIU,  p,  xxlx  ami  plate  xii,  1*8. 

tHJ  Aen.  Util  vl,  ,i  ea  ;  glut  4^**$,  >'H;  I’ann,  ix.  l.C  A ;  rf,  ( I  tote,  Ifist  of  ( X. 

Vi  the  t ( »nfrnf inti  <4  l  |»amiiiwn<la ■*  ua*>  tr<l  hv  hc.tni v ;  the  Theban  control 

of  fluent  U  wan  oh  cot,  vv  hr » ran  that  ol  Spaita  over  Laconia  wan  mitutien  okl. 
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Sparta  lie  doubtless  felt  certain  that  at  need  his  State  would  not 
lade  a  general  worthy  of  her  brave,  well-trained  soldiers.  '1 
The  battle  of  Leuctra,  371^  The  convention  was  dissolved,  ami 
the  dejmties  returned  to  their  homes,  while  Thebes  prepared  for  her 
great  conflict  with  Peloponnese,  The  army  sent  by  Lacedaemon  into 
Phocis,  10,000  strong,  now  received  orders  to  invade  Uoeotia,  King 
Cleombrotus,  its  general,  obeyed.  An  armv  of  ti.flUO  under  the 
boeotarchs,  including  Epaminondas,  met  him  at  Leuctra.  On  his  left 
wing  Kpaminondas  massed  his  Thebans  in  a  column  fifty  deem  and 
led  them  in  an  irresistible  charge  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  forte  sta¬ 
tioned  opposite,  while  his  Boeotian  allies,  in  echelon  formation,  barely 
came  to  close  quarters  with  the  Peloponnesians.  In  other  word*,  the 
Theban  commander  won  bv  throwing  a  superior  force  upon  the  crit¬ 
ical  point  in  his  enemy's  line.  Of  the  seven  hundred  Spartan*  pres* 
ent  four  hundred,  including  the  king,  were  slain,  Sparta  mktiinvb 
edged  her  ^defeat  .and  withdrew  the  Peloponnedan  army.  Her 
supremacy  was  forever  ended,""  Whether  her  *  ollap*e  was  for  g<tod  or 
evil  depended  upon  the  wars  to  come.  Here  it  will  sutler  to  repeat 
that  the  convention  at  Sparta  preceding  the  battle  of  Lnttifn  was 
evidence  of  notable  political  progress  and  embodied  a  bright  hope  of 
international  peace. 

IL  Tut*;  Asckmcvnc'v  of  Tfitams 


371  do.: 

Effect  of  the  battle  on  the  Spartans  and  on  Peloponam, 

“  After  these  events  a  messenger  was  denpat«  bed  to  Sparta  with  news 
of  the.  disaster,  He  reached  his  destination  on  the  tuU  day  of  the 
gymnopaedia,  precisely  when  the  chorus  of  grown  men  had  entered 
the  theatre.  The  eplmrs  heard  the  mournful  tiding  not  without 
grief  and  pain,  as  needs  they  mmt  in  mv  opinion;  but  tor  all  that 
they  did  not  dismiss  the  chorus,  but  allowed  tfir  content  to  run  out 
its  natural  course.  What  they  did  was  to  deliver  the  name**  «»f  the 
slain  to  their  friends  and  families,  with  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
women  not  to  make*  anv  loud  lamentation  but  to  laser  their  airrow  tit 
silence,  and  the  next  dav  it  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  ov  fho  a*  who 


hi  T\u*  rltarartcr  ami  <*;srly  Iwlmiiii  n(  e  life  f  4  I  f  ' 

*"**  *’*  I  t #  i*  res 

f»a  Invasion  of  mifnl  Jhrett  by  ,t  fVlo$««jti,r  j  ai  ,umi  „  t*  sw  a,  ,>  *|  f„,  SatS  of 

I*euctia;  \m,  ItdL  4,  ,*  h;  Hat  IVI^s,  a  u  Into  h  m.  »  i\  V  4  v  on,  n  t  4 

Odlftwuji  i«w  fui  the  mmh 
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had  relatives  among  the  fallen  moving  to  and  fro  in  public  with 
bright  and  radiant  looks,  while  of  those  whose  friends  were  reported 
to  be  living  barelv  a  man  was  to  be  seen,  and  these  persons  flitted  by 
with  lowered  heads  and  scowling  brows  as  if  in  humiliation*”  r,a 
Narrow  and  illiberal  as  were  the  Spartans,  we  cannot  help  admir¬ 
ing  their  resolution  ami  their  discipline.  After  the  great  loss  at 
Leiulra  there  remained  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  Spartans 
capable  of  hearing  arms,  and  what  was  far  worse,  their  military 
prestige  had  vanished,  and  they  had  accumulated  no  treasure  of  justice 
and  mercy  to  draw  the  sympathy  of  men  in  the  hour  of  need.  No 
sooner  had  the  allies  become  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
at  Leuctra  than  they  disregarded  their  confederate  obligations,  to 
pursue  their  individual  interests.  Throughout  Peloponnese  a  demo¬ 
cratic  effort  to  gain  control  of  the  Stab's,  in  opposition  to  Sparta, 
effected  in  many  a  town  and  city  executions,  banishments,  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  massacres.  Peloponnese  was  sinking  into  chaos/’4 
Fourth  Peace  Convention,  371,  In  the  desire  to  save  for  peace 
and  order  what  they  could  from  the  general  wrerk,  doubtless  too  in 
their  own  interest,  the  Athenians  summoned  a  Fourth  Peace  Conven¬ 
tion  to  meet  in  tlu-ir  ritv.  How  many  State's  were  represented  we  do 
not  know.  At  all  events  the  deputes  adopted  tin'  following  resolu¬ 
tion  :  u  I  will  abide  bv  the  terms  of  treaty  contained  in  tin'  King’s 
rescript  ami  in  the'  decrees  of  the  Athenians  and  al lie's.  If  any  one 
assails  any  t  it v  among  those  which  have  taken  this  oath,  I  will  render 
assistance'  to  that  city  with  all  my  strength T  The  ph'dge  to  support 
the*  treaty  was  a  m*w  element  in  the*  peace  movement.  Through  this 
convention  Athens  attempted  to  usurp  the  place  of  Sparta  as  head  of 
the*  Peloponnesian  state's,  and  placed  he*rst'lf  under  obligations  to 
protect  them  if  assailed/*5 

The  Arcadian  league  founded,  371-0-  The  first  consequence  of 
the  treaty  was  the*  resolution  of  the  Mantineans  hi  rebuild  their  city. 
They  were*  aided  by  other  Peloponnesians,  and  Sparta  dared  not  in¬ 
terfere*.  Next  Mantinea,  Tt'gca,  and  all  the  communities  of  southern 
and  central  Arcadia  organised  themselves  in  a  league.  As  a  capital 
they  founded  Megalopolis.  In  it  met  a  council  of  fifty,  representing 
the  communities  a< reading  to  their  population,  and  the  assembly  ol 

r.n  xot,  mu,  vl  4,  m, 

m  xot,  mu,  vi,  s.  a  ft.  ,  „ 

ft*.  \<*u,  UHL  vl,  **,  l  .1,  Mantlwa  ami  Islfs  arc*  mrntlonol  among  the  ntatr?.  rt  pic- 
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the  Ten  Thousand,  including  all  the  citizens  of  the  league/”'*  As 
Lacedaemon  threatened  the  new  federation,  Thebes  eame  to  its  assist* 
ance.  Having  recently  gathered  under  her  hegemony  many  States 
of  central  Greece,  she  was  able  to  despatch  to  Pelupoimese  an  army 
which,  increased  on  the  way  by  the  forces  of  allies,  amounted  to  40,000 
men  or  more,  commanded  hv  Epamiiumdas  and  Ins  astute  hoeo* 
tarchs.57  For  the  first  time  in  recorded  history  Laconia  was  rav¬ 
aged  and  Sparta  threatened  bv  invaders.  No  effective  resistance 
could  be  offered. 

The  liberation  of  Messenia,  3%  The  permanent  result  of  the 
expedition,  however,  was  the  liberation  of  Messenia.  While  the 
perioecic  towns  of  the  south  shore  remained  faithful  to  Sparta,  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  organized  in  a  new  State.  The  helots,  now 
emancipated,  became  its  citizens,  increased  in  number  bv  the  return 
of  exiles  whose  ancestors  had  eseatwcl  hi  other  lands  from  hard 
bondage  to  the  Spartans.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  centuries  of 
serfdom  had  not  robbed  these  people  of  their  love  of  freedom  or 
degraded  them  below  the  capability  for  self-government,  As  a  cap!  * 
tal  for  the  State  recalled  to  life  Messene  was  founded  on  Mount 
Ithome,  the  strongest  military  position  south  of  Corinth,*  *  K\tem 
sive  ruins  of  the  city  walls  remain  to  the  present  dav.  It  was  only 
fust  that  this  brave  inanlv  folk  should  be  rescued  from  serfdom,  but 
it  meant  the  doom  of  Sparta  as  a  power  in  Hellas.  Nearly  a  half 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  that  too  the  most  fertile  part,  was  w re 4ed  truin 
her.  Thereafter  Hellas  had  to  work  out  its  problem 4  without  her 
aid;  for  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  unwilling  to  sarnfbr  Me^ciiin 
to  her,  and  she  would  enter  into  no  agreement  with  them  width  did 
not  involve  the  recovery  of  her  hist  territory, 

Thebes  in  Northern  Greece;  Fifth  Peace  Convention,  368 ; 
Sixth  Peace  Convention,  367*  Shortly  afterward,  through  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Pelopidas,  who  stood  second  to  Epaminomlas  in  general  dap, 
Thebes  forced  her  hegemony  upon  Thessaly  and  MauMon,  but  no* 
where  was  she  able  to  maintain  peace  or  establish  a  firm  control 
Under  these  circumstances  an  agent  of  a  Persian  satrap  dared  ap- 
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pear  in  Greece  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  King's 
interest.  A  biith  Peace  Convention,  accordingly,  representing  the 
principal  states  concerned,  including  Dionysius  and  the  Persian  king, 
met  at  Delphi.  As  Sparta  and  Thebes  failed  to  agree  on  the  Mcssen- 
ian  question,  the  meeting  bore  no  fruit.  r'°  Thereupon  arose  an  un¬ 
dignified  scramble  for  the  King's  favor.  When  their  embassies  met  in 
his  palace  at  Susa  in  a  Sixth  Peace  Convention,  and  he  believed 
himself  to  be  once  more,  and  with  little  effort  of  his  own,  the  arbiter 
of  Hellas,  he  dictated  among  the  terms  of  peace  the  independence  of 
Messenia  and  the  disbanding  of  the  Athenian  navy,  which  had  re¬ 
cently  checked  the  expansion  of  Thebes.  His  terms  were  clearly  a 
recognition  of  Theban  hegemony  —  a  favor  won  by  Pelopiclas  who 
headed  the  Theban  legation.  On  hearing  the  terms,  Leon,  an  Athen¬ 
ian,  protested  to  his  fellow-deputies:  u  Upon  my  word,  Athenians, 
it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  we  look  for  some  other  friend  than  the 
King!  ”  These  words  well  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  anti- 
'Hieban  party  throughout  Hellas.  In  like  spirit  the  Arcadian  am¬ 
bassador,  returning  home  full  of  contempt  for  the  Persian  power, 
reported  to  the  assembly  ot  the  Ten  Thousand :  “'The  King  appears 
to  have  a  large  army  of  confectioners  and  pastry  cooks,  butlers  and 
doorkeepers;  but  as  for  men  capable  of  doing  battle  with  the  Hellenes, 
1  looked  carefully  yet  could  discover  none.  Besides  all  this,  even 
the  report  of  his  wealth  seems  bombastic  nonsense.  Why,  the 
golden  plane-tree  so  belauded  is  not  big  enough  to  furnish  shade  to 
a  single  grasshopper."  The  report  was  an  exaggeration,  but  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed  the  liberty-loving  sentiment  of  a  warlike  mountain 
folk  recently  organized  into  a  strong  State.*50 
Seventh  Peace  Convention,  367  -6.  Immediately  a  Seventh 
Pence  (  onvention,  the  last  in  the  series  under  consideration,  met  at 
Thebes  to  discuss  the  King's  terms.  The  deputies  protested,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  had  come  to  hear  the  report,  but  had  been  given  no 
instruction  to  rati  tv  it.  The  Thebans  accordingly  sent  an  embassy 
among  the  other  Greek  States,  with  the  demand  that  they  swear  to 
obey  the  King's  rescript;  for  they  were  convinced  that  no  Hellenic 
State  would  dare  incur  the  enmity  at  once  of  Thebes  and  Persia. 
Corinth,  however,  refused  to  bind  herself  bv  oath  to  the  King,  and 
the  other  Greek  States  followed  her  example.*51  Thus  finally  the 
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Persian  King  lost  his  hold  upon  Hellas;  and  the  attempt  of  IMopidas 
through  negotiation  to  establish  an  empire  for  his  Oty  proved  a  men* 
cloud-castle.  It  is  more  regrettable  that  the  conventions*  which  had 
promised  not  only  a  Hellenic  but  an  international  peace,  degenerated 
and  died  with  little  fruit 

Waning  prosperity  of  Thebes ;  naval  campaign  of  Bpamin- 
ondas,  364.  Meanwhile  Kpaminondas  had  been  active,  He  had  in* 
vaded  IYloponnese  a  second  and  third  time,  but  as  hr  had  .mum 
pi i shed  nothing  satisfactory  there,  the  details  of  his  campaign,**  may 
be  omitted  here.  Theban  affairs  in  Thessaly  and  Mat  edon  were 
scarcely  more  prosperous.  The  great  impediment  to  Theban  supremo 
acy,  however,  was  the  Athenian  navy.  Concluding  therefore  that  he 
must  by  all  means  destroy  it,  Kpaminondas  built  a  ileet  of  a  hundred 
triremes,  and  in  3<>4  sailed  forth  to  dispute  with  Athens  the  control 
of  the  Aegean,  Fortunately  for  him  the  maritime  States  were  re¬ 
senting  recent  self-aggrandi/wments  of  Athens,  and  Hv/uutium  pa^ml 
over  to  him,  while  others  wavered  in  their  allegiam  e  to  Athens,  Hi> 
naval  campaign  was  so  great  a  success  that  Thebans  titav  well  have 
hoped  in  another  summer  to  drive  Athens  from  the 
Approaching  the  catastrophe.  The  supjmrt  of  a  navy,  however, 
imposed  upon  them  too  great  a  strain  to  be  long  endurable,  egte*  tally 
at  a  time  when  their  interests  in  the  peninsula  demand^!  their  whole 
attention.  In  the  year  of  the  naval  campaign  IVlopnhm  had  to  um 
duct  a  new  Thessalian  campaign,  tit  which  he  hot  his  life  in  battle, 
Although  in  the  following  year  all  Thesstlv  was  minted  to  obedi 
ence,  tlie  Thebans  feared  a  disruption  of  their  own  league,  They 
marched  against  Orchomenus,  whose  people  they  misi  totted  of  disloy¬ 
alty,  destroyed  the  city,  executed  the  men  as  traitor*,  and  en -hived 
the  women  and  children.  The  horror  aroused  through  Gov*  e  by 
this  outrage  foreboded  the  catastrophe  in  the  drama  of  Theban  great  ■ 
ness.<}3 

An  anti-Theban  coalition*  'Hie  ground  for  this  event  wvm  pre 
paring  in  IVloponnese  which  had  long  seethed  in  thaoc  In  An  adia 
a  strong  party,  tcx>  proud  and  too  devoted  to  legal  interest,  to  submit 
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to  Theban  hegemony,  had  split  the  league  in  two  and  were  building 
up  a  great  anti-Theban  coalition.  Mantinea,  with  a  majority  of 
Arcadian  cantons,  joined  with  Elis,  Achaea,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  one 
or  two  lesser  States,  on  equal  terms,  to  prevent  “  the  enslavement  of 
Peloponnese.11  (U  Kpaminondas  had  at  his  command,  in  addition  to 
Boeotians,  troops  from  Euboea  and  Thessaly,  and  could  count  upon 
Argos,  Tegea,  and  some  other  Arcadian  communities.  His  hope  was 
that:  his  presence  in  the  South  might  win  him  an  overwhelming 
alliance,  so  that  by  peaceful  means  ho  could  quiet  the  turmoil  and 
restore  the  ascendancy  of  his  State.  He  attempted  accordingly  in  a 
night  march  to  take  Sparta  by  surprise;  and  failing  in  that  effort,  he 
hurriedly  returned  to  Arcadia,  where  he  tried  to  surprise  the  Manti- 
nean  population  with  their  herds  in  the  fields.  When  this  strategy, 
too,  proved  fruitless,  and  no  hostile  State  came  over  to  his  side, 
nothing  remained  but  to  give  battle. 

The  battle  of  Mantinea,  362.  In  spite  of  forced  marches  his 
men  were  in  high  spirits.  “  'Then'  was  no  labor  which  his  troops 
would  shrink  from,  either  bv  night  or  by  day.  There  was  no  danger 
they  would  Hindi  from;  and  with  the  scantiest  provisions  their  dis¬ 
cipline  never  failed  them.  When  therefore  he  issued  bis  last  orders 
to  them  to  prepare  for  battle,  they  promptly  obeyed.  He  gave  the 
word;  the  cavalry  fell  to  whitening  their  helmets,  the  heavy  infantry 
of  the  Arcadians  began  inscribing  dubs  as  a  (  rest  on  their  shields, 
as  though  they  were  Thebans,  and  all  were  engaged  in  sharpening 
their  lances  and  swords  and  in  polishing  their  heavy  shields/1  <5r’ 
Tin*  battleground  was  the  plain  of  Mantinea  surrounded  by  lofty 
ranges.  His  enemy  numbered  about  twenty  two  thousand,  his  own 
force  about  thirty  three  thousand.  He  gained  the  advantage,  too,  of 
taking  the  enemy  by  surprise*.  'Flu*  main  tactic  movement  of  Leuctra 
was  successfully  repeated;  hut  tin*  great  commander  fell  mortally 
wounded,  in  his  last  breath  advising  Ids  countrymen  to  make  peace. 
His  death  left  the  eontliet  undecided. ,m  The*  situation  before  and 
after  the*  battle  is  summarized  by  Xenophon  in  one  of  his  best  pas¬ 
sages;  — 

Effects  of  the  battle.  “  The  effective  result  of  these  happenings 
was  tin*  opposite  of  that  which  the  world  at  large  expected.  Here, 

*14  Xert,  I  It'll,  vii,  4;  tlkicl  xv.  77  f. 
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where  well-nigh  the  whole  of  Hellas  was  met  together  in  one  field, 
and  the  combatants  stood  rank  against  rank  confronted,  there  was  no 
one  who  doubted  that,  in  the  event  of  battle,  the  conquerors  this  day 
would  rule,  and  that  those  who  lost  would  be  their  subjects.  But 
God  so  ordered  it  that  both  belligerents  alike  set  up  trophies  as  <  hum. 
ing  victory,  and  neither  interfered  with  the  other  in  the  act.  Both 
parties  alike  gave  back  their  enemy's  dead  under  a  truce,  and  in  right 
of  victory;  both  alike,  in  svmbol  of  defeat,  under  a  truce  took  back 
their  dead.  Furthermore  though  both  claimed  to  have  won  the  day, 
neither  could  show  that  he  had  therein*  gained  anv  aece^nm  of  ter* 
ritory  or  state  or  empire,  or  was  better  situated  than  before  the  battle. 
In  fact  uncertainty  and  confusion  had  gai tun  1  ground,  bring  tenfold 
greater  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hello*  after  the  battle 
than  before.1" 117 

Estimate  of  Epaminondas  and  of  Theban  ascendancy.  Of 
the  brilliant  generalship  of  Epaminondas  there  t  an  hr  no  doubt,  fits 
private  character,  too,  was  lovable,  and  in  public  life  he  ^food  forth 
an  unselfish  patriot.  Undoubtedly  toward  Hellas  hr  <  hrrhhed  local* 
benevolent  feelings.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  diwover  in  him  a 
sign  of  constructive  statesmanship.  As  mntttlrgrd  bv  Ith  conduit, 
his  single  idea  was  to  substitute  Thebes  for  Sparta  as  the  brad  of 
Greece;  and  in  working  to  that  end  he  made  the  of  the  methods  long 
in  vogue.  From  the  beginning  the  tt4,  tu  *  hopcle-.  The  Theban* 
were  as  narrow  as  the  Spartans,  and  had  far  lea*  rvperiem  e  in  dealing 
with  other  States;  even  in  Boeotia  they  could  maintain  their  control 
in  no  other  wav  than  bv  a  police  of  frighffuhteH More  impotent 
were  they  to  win  the  lovaltv  of  other  Greeks,  dinar  anlden  decline 
after  tin*  battle  of  Mantinea  proves  that  their  a,*  endatny  was  largely 
due  to  one  man, 

City-State  supremacy;  the  Hellenic  outlook.  The  idea  of  in* 
stitutional  union  of  all  the  Hellene*  on  tenth  of  equal  pmlhipation 
in  the  central  government,  anti  with  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  the 
weaker  states,  probafdy  no  one  as  yet  had  tomenvd,  The  utv  aate 
supremacy  had  tieen  essentially  a  tvrannv,  whether  hard*  or  mill; 
and  it  was  now  at  least  proved  that  no  fLUrtm  State  was  qrong 
enough  to  force  her  rule*  upon  the  re*t,  The  dWnfegration  of  ltrlt;u 
resulting  from  the  downfall  of  Sparta*  the  cothp^e  of  the  Trlojuiu. 
nesian  league,  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  Theirs  was  eyrerdittglv 
i?  Xin,  Mill  til,  i  M  l 
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discouraging  to  such  men  of  broad  vision  and  liberal  mind  as  Isocra¬ 
tes.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  duos  should  last  long  and  wreak 
manifold  injury  upon  the  Greek  world.  For  all  that  it  should  not 
be  hastily  assumed  that  Hellas  was  politically  bankrupt,  that  her  only 
salvation  rested  upon  the  interference  of  an  outsider.  The  Hellenes 
were  still  a  great  creative  people.  Their  expanding  intelligence 
and  liberality,  more  capable  than  ever  of  solving  the  problem  of  unity, 
were  equalled  onlv  hv  their  superb  physical  vitality  and  by  the 
martial  energy  ston'd  up  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  Greece  —  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  military  strength,  which  if  rightly  applied,  was  capable,  not 
merely  ot  protecting  Hellas,  but  ol  conquering  and  ruling  an  empire. 

ADDITIONAL  RKADINll 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

SICILY  AND  MAGNA  GRAECIA 

413-338 

Empire-making  in  East  and  West  The  fate  of  Hellas,  her 
protection  from  foreign  powers  as  well  as  from  internecine  warfare, 
depended  upon  a  political  unification  prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  polis,  and  desired  therefore  neither  by  the  masses  nor  by  the 
great  majority  of  statesmen.  While  in  eastern  Hellas  the  Spartans 
were  engaged  in  a  vain  attempt  to  build  up  and  to  maintain  an  empire 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  city,  an  experiment  at  empire-making  of 
a  wholly  different  character  was  taking  place  in  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy.  It  was  but  natural  that  this  undertaking  should  proceed 
from  Syracuse,  by  far  the  most  powerful  state  in  western  Hellas. 

Syracuse  from  466  to  413.  From  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants 
in  466  the  government  of  Syracuse  had  been  the  moderate  form  of 
democracy  designated  by  Aristotle  as  a  polity.  Under  this  constitu¬ 
tion  the  victory  over  the  Athenian  besiegers  had  been  won  by  the 
patient  courage  and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  citizens  (413). 
It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  they  should  demand  as  a  reward  a 
fuller  participation  in  the  conduct  and  in  the  profits  of  government. 
As  at  Athens  the  failure  of  the  siege  created  an  oligarchy,  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  the  annihilation  of  the  invader  with  equal  logic  changed  the  polity 
to  an  absolute  democracy.1  ' 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  409.  The  removal  of  the 
Athenian  peril  gave  the  short-sighted  Sicilians  merely  an  opportunity 
for  interstate  warfare,  whilst  they  remained  heedless  of  the  over- 

1  Moderate  democracy,  466-413;  Arist  Polit.  v.  4.  9,  1304  a;  p.  245  above.  Democratic 
legislation  of  412;  Diod.  xiii.  33-5;  cf.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Sicily,  III.  439-44  and  App.  xxvi. 
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whelming  power  ot  (  art  huge  at  their  very  doors.  For  seventy  years 
the  terror  of  the  Athenian  navv  had  held  Persia  and  Carthage  alike 
at  bav;  its  collapse  encouraged  doth  to  extend  their  power  to  the 
detriment  of  Hellas.  A  great  fleet  set  sail  from  Carthage  carrying 
to  SidC  an  army  much  greater  than  Athens  had  brought  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  It  was  made  up  of  a  Carthaginian  nucleus,  enlarged  l>y  Libyan, 
Iberian,  and  Campanian  mercenaries.  Even  Greeks  were  willing 
to  serve  Carthage  for  pay  against  their  motherland.  This  force 
captured  Selimts  after  a  fierce  nine  days'  siege.  Whereas  among 
the  Hellenes,  through  their  regard  for  the  lives  of  their  own  soldiers, 
the  hedegiftg  of  cities  was  notably  mild,  it  was  far  different  with 
Carthage,  to  whom  a  few  thousand  mercenaries  counted  as  nothing. 
The  { tty  w  a  -  taken  by  storm  and  the  scene  of  butchery  that  fol¬ 
lowed  L  too  horrible  for  description  in  these  pages.  It  was  the 
lir  a  Sbilian  iit\  to  be  taken  bv  foreigners,  having  enjoyed  two  and 
a  half  centuries  of  freedom,  A  few  days  afterward  Himera  suf¬ 
fered  a  like  fate.  An  attempt  of  Syracuse  to  rescue  the  city  was 
altogether  too  feeble,  Content  with  his  conquest*  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  returned  home  with  his  armament.8 

The  fall  of  Acragas,  406.  The  great  disaster  awakened  western 
Hellas  to  a  ceiio*  of  her  peril,  When  accordingly  Hannibal  returned 
with  a  fresh  armament  to  lay  siege  to  Acragas,  406,  thirty  thousand 
soldier  *  from  the  states  of  Sicily  ami  southern  Italy  swarmed  into 
S\  nu  Use  to  defend  what  remained  of  Hellenic  soil.  Even  this  con¬ 
siderable  force,  under  the  command  of  the  Syracusan,  Daplmaeus, 
accomplished  mailing  more  than  flit*  removal  of  the  people  of  Acragas 
before  that  <  ity,  too,  fell  into  the  invaders’  hands/1 

Usurpation  of  Dionysius,  405.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were 
convinced  that  their  generals  had  failed  through  incompetence  or 
treason,  A  young  officer  named  Dionysius,  taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling,  persuaded  the  assembly  to  depose  the  generals  and  to  elect 
a  new  board,  which  im hided  himself.  His  next  step  was  by  accus¬ 
ing  his  colleagues  to  have  them  deposed,  so  that  he  became  sole  gen¬ 
eral.  The  deluded  dli/.cna  readily  voted  him  a  personal  guard, 
with  width  he  usurped  the  tyranny  (405).  In  the  face  of  the  ad- 
vain  mg  Carthaginians,  however,  tin*  despot  could  for  the  moment  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  better  than  Ids  democratic  predecessors  had  achieved; 

y  f  tr'sCf  tii  nufn  vU*mi  aii«1  cf  l Ultimo  t)Uwl.  xlff,  4.1  cO, 

4  OM  mi*  m  mu 
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the  people  of  Gela  and  Camurina  were  withdrawn  from  their  cities, 
and  the  entire  southern  roast  was  yielded  to  the  etuim .  All  grum¬ 
blings  at  his  failure  and  mutinyings  of  l\U  arLtocr.uie  cavalry 
Dionysius  relentlessly  overrode,  with  his  eyes  tixed  upon  a  goal  that 
lay  beyond  the  general  horizon.  To  seen  tv  his  own  hold  on  the 
government  and  Ids  city  from  the  danger  of  a  ucm\  lie  tame  to  terms 
with  the  enemy.  The  freedom  of  S\  raeuw*  ami  a  few  other  Creek 
cities  in  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  pftrelnmrd  in  the  cession  of 
the  remainder  of  Sidle  to  the  Carthaginians  (  ffdfd 
Dionysius  extends  and  consolidates  his  power,  The  first  cm 
fort  of  Dionysius  was  to  secure  himself  in  power.  With  flits  end  in 
view  he  built  on  the  island  of  Ortvgia  a  strongly  fortified  » a  die  and 
surrounded  himself  with  men etude, \  to  whom  he  granted  the 
dwellings  within  the  island.  These  were  the  proper! ie  *  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  citizens,  and  in  their  mid  4  stood  the  mo4 
venerable  temples,  nmv  exposed  to  the  itmolefue  t*f  4  ra  inure  The 
aristocrats,  thus  expelled  from  thdr  homes  w  <tv  reptvmtUrd  bv  the 
knights,  who  had  arisen  against  him,  only  to  be  -4  iughfe?ed  or  driven 
into  exile.  Their  country  estates,  too,  vute  umfio  nted,  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  assigned  to  newly  made  dftMta  who  ware  cither 
alien  mercenaries  or  emam  ipafed  Aavev  14  wa  h  mean *  tvranm 
had  often  resorted  but  none  had  equalled  the  rnilili - 1 4ir of  thorn 
sius.  llie  civic  body,  thus  mouliUtfed,  found  it*,  ojdv  mtVtv  in 
upholding  the  despot  In  extending  ltd  power  In  atmeum*  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  neighboring  communities,  he  did  n«*t  lied, u tr  to  -ell  into  lav . 
erv  the  population  of  Hellenic  tow  it  \  that  hi <  V  ammiuu  men*  furies 
might  possess  their  estates.  In  these  m*wwmo  he  lamed  a  wilful 

harshness  impossible  to  explain,  unit  It  tr^  in  nuiv  For  a  partial 

understanding  of  his  polity*  however,  we  nm  note  that  the  native 
Hinds  and  Italians,  introduced  in  great  number*  into  In**  were 

$  For  v  Imv**  I'hH  F*'-*  .  *'11*  a-  -n  *  u>  *  o  .fC  I  r*  , 

Hit*  rliirf  msitif  tut  htm  oof  ft  a  l.n  I  o  .sr,  e?  t  II  y.**  HUnot-s  *  »„  v  ,4,  j,  **,. 
iiroi  to*4  An  a  homo  tit  m  mU  iM  I  f  mm  -»  fe  *•»  >  »*»  eW  i,  ^  »n  of 

wealth  ;ut*i  of  ftiflm-m*'  m  iht  II  eats  ?U>  s  »!.  ■  ‘»u*ee  <  a  I  *o-o  vrn  if  a 

tool  amt  ttir  wt.ttti  It,..  Ci?  ,?  rO  t,  M  ",  •  ,  V 

a  Cl  4  iini^rv'  m  V,  *1*  e-c,  rm  ,  mK  i  *,  f ,  h'  .•>  o.,  c».  .<  •  ,»  ,  .  r  .<  |«h« 

ftorim,  frraswS  of  On*  fw««f  m  mocaal  -p  -Mi  i  in*  U|,  **  it  4 

»»ofo  UfUtM  ,i?IriHi*»n  m  **t  lH  sj*  VI  t  »  o  it,  ,.ut\  r'iS.a  h 

that  of  hiotlonm  Imos  >■(»,*  *>  -  tt\  \  ^  >  fl|ua  on 

n'lrm\tr%  |>v  xtnmm  f  emamu  In  ,t>)  mm  h*  A  *  o  v  '  ,  ?  %f,w  A  ? 

y*  ^  ax  f  rt  iW'fiium  «i  i,rii  4f,i|  i  ’ t/j  eio »  in  i  no  c  h  u  u>- ^ e.a 
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nutro  amenable  to  military  discipline  and  physically  more  virile  than 
the  .Greeks/' 

Preparations  for  war.  Having  thus  enlarged  and  consolidated 
his  [lower,  Dionysius  began  military  preparations  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
He  surrounded  Syracuse  and  its  suburbs  with  a  great  wall,  so  that 
it  became  the  largest  and  most  strongly  fortified  city  in  Europe.  He 
built  ,i  na\  \  oi  more  than  three  hundred  warships,  including  manv 
quinqucremes  vessi  Is  with  five  banks  of  oars,  invented  by  his 
shipwrights,  For  land  operations  he  idled  his  arsenals  with  muni¬ 
tions,  among  which  were  catapults  for  throwing  stones,  likewise  an 
invention  of  his  cngimers.  lli.s  army  of  more  than  SO, 000  men  was 
splendidly  organ i a- 1  and  equipped.  It  included  heavy  and  light 
iutanti),  a 1 1 ille.rv  and  cavalry  the  largest,  the  most  complex' in 
organization  and  equipment,  and  (1m  most  efficient  body  of  troops  that 
Hellas  had  thus  far  created.  In  fact  Dionysius  introduced  an  epoch 
in  tin*  history  of  warfare,11 

l4  irst  war  with  Carthage,  3^7*2.  With  these  magnificent  forces 
he  began  his  first  war  against  the  Carthaginians  with  the  object  of  ex~ 
Inline*  them  wholly  I  nun  the  inland.  Hut  flu*  enein  v  had  boundless 
re-umvt  i  in  money  anti  therefore  in  menenaries;  and  the  flow  of 
S\  ra«  man  vi*  tory  to  da9  e\tnw  wt  st  of  tin*  island  was  followed  by 
a  return  tide  ol  (  arthagiuiun  success,  which  clt‘,struyed  Messene  and 
lame  near  overwhelming  Sv  rat  use.  Only  her  mighty  walls  saved 
Siiih  from  the  Phumieiams  A  Hit  years  of  hard  fighting  Dionysius 
contented  hineelf  with  a  peace  that  assured  him  tin*  greater  part  of 
tie  i  laud,  with  the  extreme  we-4  remaining  m  Carthaginian  luuuls.7 

Conquests  in  Italy.  Dionysius  was  now  in  a  position  to  inter- 
Jen*  in  the  a  bairn  of  Italy,  litre*  as  in  Sicily  he  displayed  no  scruple 
in  at  *  ompimhmg  hr*  ends,  W  ith  the  barbarous  Lueanians,  who 
trom  tin*  inh  riur  u Wre  rapitlly  eontfuering  tin*  Ilellenie  cities,  he 
ghidh  uiupi  ratetl,  HD  share  of  the  conquest  extended  from  the 
strait  to  ( h'otou,  Mam  inhabitants  of  this  n*gion  he  sold  into  slav¬ 
ery;  other lie  removed  fo  Syracuse*  while  others  were  won  to  his 
t  atme  b\  nuespet  t<*d  t  U  menev,  The  empire  that  he  built  up  in  Sirilv 

*'  Mttua  tn  *  -eiflr  iiwt  ittomysH;  IU*«t.  xlv.  7;  cf,  xvf,  70.  ttedlrtrlbutlon  of  land*; 
t  Hud  mv  }  -t. 
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and  Italv  was  tin*  strongest  milit.ua  |»«<t  in  1  ‘ut'. >;  .1*  to  that  d.tv  * 
More  distant  enterprises.  In  iri- *  ougu.  4 .  h,  M.M  till  ,.M(.n,,jV|, 
colonial  policy.  Founding  settlements  .m  Hah  Vdn  ;ti<  ,j(,,IVSi  ju. 
brought  that  sea  into  his  sphere  of  intlm-m  e.  lit .  ,,*•,?«•<  t  w  h  . ,,irtjv 
to  facilitate  communications  with  tin-  (itvri.  pemmui  t,  ujUl  j,  |u, 

entertained  political  designs,  anti  more  imm-iba!,  Iv  . . .  the 

trade  that  poured  into  the  sea  tram  tcntr.tl  Fare' ,e.  ASUmg  him 
self  with  the  Gauls,  who  uete  invadin'!  Klinru,  la-  i  tv  tg.  d  the  tiu*t 
of  that  country,  established  a  naval  ha oh  O.c.i,  »,  , , „ }  , o . u^iwl 
Film,  where  doubtless  he  worked  the  iron  nun-  Jit  ,ij.  J(  m,  >U|,,  jj((» 

tyrant  of  Syracuse  emir, led  halt,  . . ihb,  m  t!:,-  ,  5  .h.mttMtmy 

the  whole  peninsula.  At  all  event .  the  po«.  i  hi  •  u-  dm  t.vnavved 
the  central  Mediterranean  region  and  .am.-  new  mom-; 
meree."  Meanwhile  he  entered  into  .  lo„-  ,,'h ,u,  with  im.n, 

and  took  an  active  part  in  the  war .  and  diplomi.  t  }j,  p  ^ 

He  waged  other  war.  with  faithagc  hill  wish  ;a,  '  ,)t;e  *  ,>d»  o,s  to 
the  Hellenic  cause. 

His  government,  'the  him  t»t  governm-m  « a ,  till  p-muMi.  hi; 

tor  the  count  il  ami  the  popular  a  '.eiuMv  .  i/.iUmi,  d  j,,  -<  t,  ,-od  the 

tyrant,  avoiding  even  tmivpuhin  ,m  title,  !.. <  0, .  ,,»}J  ,  j 

with  al  isolute  comma  ml  of  the  .trim,  vine  ,;t  V  ,  >  p,,  ,.,.J  ,,p( 

tions  he  was  entitled  ar.h.m  ot  m,  ,h  '  H, ,  fi.u  Ir} 

iugs,  and  a  splendid  ton  it  <  mi  aimed  emam.,.; .  urn  ,,s  1()., uj,() 
lie  Mipplietl  hv  tonti-.  atiou,  temple  r,  hi,-, 1,-  li,, 
communities  into  -hivt-rv ,  the  deh»  --m  -m  ,>t  the  ,  .im.ie,-,  the 

lew  of  tippivssive  ta\<  -  ,.nd  .ohm  |;(  t',  • 

His  character.  As  to  the  .  luta-  t.-r  ,,s  *}»  ,  n,  r 

we  have  few  though  telling  bint-  11:  Jip  w  .  i,„tu  ,|, '  t)M,, 
that  had  brought  manv  a  tmai  p,  {■  „i  1#t,  ,h„  , 

could  (rug  the  honor  of  their  vwvr,  and  dampe-i  ,  p,  J»  .  ?,, 

He  had  simultaneMH-.lv  two  wiv*-,,  with  both  ot  wh.-m 
happily.  It  "ottld  he  a  mi-, take  to  a  h, ,  ,  m 


*  s  r  i  *,  G”  ,,  l4  . 

u  *«  *  u*  ilil  III  II  (WM  s  11  0  ’  ‘ 

^  iMmj  u  !  >  i,  I* ,!  st|  l  k  .  ,  ,  .  ‘  ”  ,  * 

liJV  lV*!l  "•  ’’  el 

HM'I  u  IIH 


st  ,  5  ‘  •  3 ,  j  *  t  % 

!»/  I* 

i  '  {.m  h  a 
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In  the  hours  that  others  *;avo  to  wino  or  rest,  Dionysius  composed 
drmmis.  Kvett  his  excuses  for  temple  robberies  display  a  ready 
humor,  whereas  a  curious  sentimental  vein  is  disclosed  in  his  pur¬ 
chase  ol  the  writ  ins*  tablets  of  Aeschylus  as  a  means  of  inspiration. 
With  an  arti-tie  temperament  his  conduct  was  swayed,  not  only  by  a 
Napoleonic  ambition,  but  bv  friendship,  fear,  jealousy,  and  hatred. 
So  far  as  we  ran  jude.e,  he  was  totally  devoid  of  moral  principle  and 
of  reverence  for  thine, s  sacred.  Although  he  consorted  with  men  of 
ahiliu  in  various  fields,  he  tol lowed  his  own  counsels.  The  Athenian 
philosopher  I’lato  rattle  to  Syracuse  in  the  hope  of  realizing  his  ideal 
Stair-  thmutdt  the  power  of  the  rles|»ot;  hut  in  response  to  his  argu¬ 
ments  the  princely  loot  is  said  to  have  had  him  sold  as  a  slave.  *  In 
briet  Dioitvsius,  like  Ah  tbiades  and  Lysauder,  was  a  product  of  his 
at;e  a  non  moral,  non  religious  but  otherwise  splendidly  gifted 
egoist , 

The  balance  of  historical  judgment.  Ah  the  modem  historian 
rrvicw>  the  destruction  of  Hellenic  cities,  the  enslavement  of  entire 
population*,  tin*  grinding  fuiam  ial  exac  tions,  and  most  of  all,  the 
politic  al  ami  moral  degradation  of  the  free  citizens  under  this  despot¬ 
ism,  he  is  in*  Imed  to  look  upon  I )hmv>ius  as  a  curse  to  humanifv. 
On  the  other  ade  ol  the  picture  is  the  strong  man  who  builds  up  a 
realm  of  *  i vt herd  toll.  «  apable  ol  detruding  t lienwel  ves  in  perilous 
time  *,  again  t  tin-  a  ^  anil  ^  of  tin*  barbarian*  in  urn*  direction  and  of 
( Orientals  in  the  other,  when  both  these  enemies  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  growing  t  (mtimtallv  mightier.  Appreciating  the  political 
weak  nr  <m'  .  ut  1  Irl  leui<  <  har.u  ter,  he  tried  to  supplement  it  by  an 
into  idm  tion  ol  native  Italian  and  Sieel  bio  id.  Thus  In*  was  a 
champion  of  Furopeaniun  rather  than  of  Hellenism;  and  in  his 
blending  of  foreigner**  w it h  Greeks  hr  storw i  forth  as  the  first  Hellen¬ 
ish  prime.  Had  he  been  followed  bv  a  lint*  of  able  successors,  his 
realm  would  have  expanded,  anti  have  taken  the  place  of  Rome  as  the 
<  ivili/er  ol  tin*  \\V  ,p  A  ■>  matters  *toud,  his  only  serviee  was  to 
check  tin*  progrr^  of  {'art huge  till  Rome  grew  sufficiently  strong  to 
protect  Europe  from  the  em roaehment  of  Oriental  civilization,1** 

n  i  '*4I*aUdu  t<f  «  U  ntMio  *m  tm  *  lot  At  lo  ;  llntiu,  f#V,w/i,  Sii-Jltoni,  11,  4 17  5*1,  Tmitmnit 
et  IMmiI  * t,  7 ,  Ilftf  iHtmt  *<  ibimm*  \ri  tamo  An  n  jMirf;  1  Hod.  %lv,  109;  xv,  6 

1 1  (  n  f,u*„  if  t  ,t  /<!«/'*  *  ' 4  o  U  5,1  Atf  n  o  *;  i*h»f  /  tnt  IS;  th*  fort,  A  l,  li.  1.  5; 

Ih‘  dron^mi  I  X  Arti.m,  1  o  **  hs  if  oi  11;  Mil.  IS;  Athrn  O  fC  Ivdimm*  by  Sri  pit) 
Atm  uitrt,  1540*  m  s,  *  a. do  ii*%t  o><  n  r,  XU  *1  ft  ft  dial  Hmiwii,  fast,  of 
Shiii,  IV  i  ,  t  ,  *  MtitHm*  Oita  l|t4m,  t its*  It  Sttifirn w  11,  1H  Sft,  limb  little  to 
in  irir,  Ur  1<  <«  It,  li  o,-g  h  It,  I  Ml  #H,  4ml  M  **yrt,  oV,w/o  tl,  Alt.  V.  70  UP,  497 
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As  his  son  and  successor,  Dionysius  I L  was  totallv  incapable,  the 
realm  fell  to  pieces.  The  cities  came  under  ihe  rule  ui  petty  ty¬ 
rants,  and  the  power  of  ('art huge  threatened  to  overwhelm  {hr  entire 
island.  Under  these  circumstances  Timoleon  of  Corinth  with  a  lew 
hundred  mercenaries  landed  in  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Syracuse  (344).  Within  a  few  years  lie  expelled  the  tyrants,  am!  in 
a  great  victory  drove  the  Carthaginians  into  their  strongholds  on  the 
western  coast.  All  the  cities  were  reorganized  as  moderate  democra¬ 
cies,  in  which  the  people  exercised  the  franchise  while  leaving  the 
executive  strong,  A  federation  of  the  Helh  nie  cities  provided  for 
defence  against  internal  and  foreign  enemies.  Colonies  from  older 
Hellas  made  good  the  depopulation  caused  In  war,  and  an  era  of 
material  prosperity  began.  These  achievements  of  Timoleon,  un¬ 
selfishly  wrought  and  leading  to  universal  good  feeling,  serve  to  deepen 
the  shadow  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Ditmydu*.  Unfortunately 
the  idyllic  peace  created  by  the  Liberator  was  to  prove  even  more 
fleeting  than  that  earlier  security  under  the  Despot \s  galling  yoked1 

H  Dionysius  11  ;uul  Ish  OIm*!  u .  TI  It  ;  1'htl  /*«♦*»?,  I  Oim  *  *o ;  t'kU,  i  ima 

letm ;  Ntitus,  Timvlrtvi ;  lluxl,  xvt,  oS  Oti,  jUrfun  tn  i'uhh.  or  *0, 

ADDITIONAL  UKADLNO 

Bury,  di.  xv;  Cl  rote,  <  Its,  Ixxxt  hxxv ;  Bdodi  (1st  nl  >,  U,  di  iv ;  llniitt,  III, 
chs,  xi,  xxviii ;  Holm,  (leachithtt'  Siulivm,  II;  Fiona  ttt,  !U*totv  ef  Sialv,  III, 
ch.  viii,  §§5  H,  1V»  chs.  x,  xi;  Meyer,  V,  $H  1 70,  40?  to  ntd  ot  vol  ;  Uavatginw 
II,  285-298. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

TIE  RISE  OF  MACEDON 


To  rU? 

Country  and  people,  Macedon  consisted  of  a  narrow  plain 

bordering  tin*  aea  and  a  lull  country  in  the  interior.  The  Athenians 
had  taken  posMViston  ot  tin*  <  oast,  and  had  eut  the  country  off  from 
maritime  <  unmmnu  atious  with  the  world,  The  uplamls  were  rov- 
mvd  with  furr-U  tin*  abode  of  the  wild  hoar  and  the  Hon.  Tint  in¬ 
habitants  were  either  Greeks  related  to  the  Thessalians  or  perhaps 
an  iudn  Kuropoan  people  of  kindred  speech,  who  in  early  time  had 
borrowed  an  extensive  vocabulary  from  the  Thessalians,  It  was 
probaldv  because  their  dialed  wan  foreign  and  their  civilisation 
backward  that  the*  Hellenes  uf  the  fejurth  century  pronouneed  them 
44  baroamtiH.11  *  For  subsistence  they  hunted  wild  beasts,  gathered 
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nuts  and  forest  fruits,  pastured  a  few  sheep,  or  cultivated  small 
patches  of  ground.  They  lived  In  hovels  grouped  In  small  villages, 
dressed  in  skins  or  in  coarsely  woven  cloth,  and  carried  ever  with 
them  weapons  for  protection  from  the  neighboring  barbarians  or  for 
mutual  slaughter  in  their  drunken  brawls.  Although  the  majority 
were  free,  some  were  evidently  the  clients  of  great  lords,  who  pus- 
sessed  large  tracts  of  land,  and  served  in  war  as  ,fc  companions  "  of 
their  king.* 

Early  political  condition  and  history,  to  35 <).  The  uplands 
comprised  several  broad  river  valleys  separated  by  high  ridges,  Each 
valley  was  the  abode  of  a  tribe  under  its  chief,  Similarly  the  long 
narrow  plain  which  lay  between  the  highland  and  the  coast  possessions 
of  Athens  had  its  king.  The  earlier  history  of  Mmedou  hinges  on 
the  eon tlict  between  plain  and  highland.  The  chiefs  of  dm  interior 
owed  an  unwilling  allegiance  to  the  king  of  the  plain,  mbinitfed  to 
if  he  were  strong  hut  denied  to  tin*  weakling;  heme  there  were  cun* 
slant  revolts  and  rmmquests.  Gradually  the  king  introdm  ed  among 
his  people  Hellenic  civil  mat  ion  and  military  equipment,  by  means  of 
which  he  gained  the  madefy  over  the  upland,  The  work  of  reducing 
Mamlon  to  unity  belonged  rhietly  to  King  Amenta  ■»,  .on  Mi(h  fits 
reign  was  full  of  strife  and  anarchy,  intrigue  anti  murder.  At  one 
time  the  Illyrians  drove  him  from  the  realm;  and  again  the  <  d.vnthian 
confederacy  rubbed  him  of  his  |mhm*wo!o*  near  the  ou;  but  aftm  its 
fall,  37^,  the  Macedonian  king  for  the  first  time  toiihl  tvuatuahh 
hope  to  acquire  a  seaboard,  heath  at  an  ad vam  »*d  age  mat*  bed 
from  him  this  opportunity.  With  a  talent  for  governmental  htidnev; 
and  accomplished  as  a  general,  lie  had  spent  his  life,  sword  m  hand, 
interminably  battling  with  Olvnllitatt*,  or  with  the  avage  Itluiitin 
and  Paeonians,  repressing  rebellions  in  lih  up[«  r  feudatories  or 
stamping  out  disafftn tion  in  tin  own  hutiwliold  *  Hirer  lawful  son  * 
were  left  —  Alexander,  iVrdiuas,  and  Philip  all  defined  to  row 
alty  ami  to  violent  deaths.  After  Ids  two  elder  brother*  had  fulfilled 
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their  brief  careers,  Philip  mounted  a  throne  overshadowed  by  internal 
dissensions  and  foreign  war,  dSd. 1 

Philip  in  Thebes,  368-5.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Philip  had  been 
sent  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes,  where  he  remained  three  years.  This 
sojourn  mav  well  he  compared  with  that  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Hol¬ 
land  an.I  Fat-land.  In  spite  of  the  infiltration  of  Hellenic  culture 
the  Macedonians  were  as  yet  barbarians  with  but  a  veneer  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  ami  Philip  had  inherited  the  savage  appetilies  and  passions 
of  his  roval  ancestors.  His  tong  stay  in  Thebes,  at  that  time  the 
military  and  political  centre  ot  Hellas,  was  an  education  of  the  high¬ 
est  type.  The  schools  and  gymnasia,  the  armories  and  arsenals,  the 
splendid  fhteotian  phalangites,  Kpaminondas  and  his  brilliant  as¬ 
sociates,  all  served  him  as  models  and  as  an  inspiration,  to  make  his 
own  tountry  a  state  of  the  Hellenic  type  and  to  win  for  himself  a  [dace 
among  these  men  of  superior  breeding  and  intelligence, 6 
The  mines  and  the  army.  With  a  quick  mind  and  strong  hand 
he  put  an  end  to  arum  hv  within  his  borders,  anti  inspired  turbulent 
neighbois  with  respect  tor  his  power.  Aside  from  his  own  inhorn 
ability  perhaps  the  greatest  clement  of  success  in  his  career  was  his 
seizure  ot  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus  just  beyond  tlu*  Thra- 
(ian  border,  width  at  cording  to  reports  brought  him  more  than  a 
thousand  taleut1'  a  tear.  Although  this  statement  may  be  an  exag¬ 
geration,  vet  the  proceeds  constituted  the  foundation  of  his  power,  as 
it  enabled  him  to  t  reate  a  standing  army  of  professional  soldiers, 
superior  to  am  thing  heretofore  known  to  the  world.  From  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  the  shepherds,  who  were  excellent  lighting  material,  he  se- 
leited  tlu*  best,  and  formed  them  in  a  phalanx.  These  “foot-com¬ 
panions,  as  thev  wen*  honorably  named,  he  armed  more  lightly  than 
the  ordinary  phalangite,  but  increased  the  length  of  their  spears.  In 
equipment  tiiev  somewhat  resembled  the  peltasts  of  Iphierutes. 
Thev  wen*  given  mobility  hv  an  increase  of  spare  lietween  man  and 
man.  As  auxiliaries  to  the  phalanx  1'ldlip  added  archers  ami  Klingers 
and  a  hudv  of  mercenaries.  The  cavalry  were  equipped  us  light  and 
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heavy;  and  in  the  latter  the  nobles  served  as  "  companions  "  of  the 
king.  Philip  not  only  drilled  these  troops,  but  exercised  them  in  long 
rapid  marches,  carrying  their  arms  and  provisions.  They  were  kept 
under  rigid  discipline,  and  encouraged  to  athletic  competitions  by 
prizes  for  winners.  To  this  fighting  machine  he  was  able,  when 
occasion  demanded,  to  attach  an  efficient  siege  train,  dims  Philip 
developed  a  military  system  even  more  complex  and  more  efficient 
than  that  of  Dionysius  I.  Its  superiority  consisted  mainly  in  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  men,  the  professional  efficient  v  which  they 
acquired  through  long  service,  and  the  ability  of  the  commander 
and  his  generals.  Lacedaemon  had  long  possessed  a  standing  army, 
hut  its  numbers  were  small  compared  with  Philip's  force  and  it  was 
notably  weak  not  onlv  in  light  troops,  eavatrv,  and  siege  equipment 
hut  in  mobility  —  all  of  which  qualities  were  the  very  essence  of 
Philip’s  strength.'1 

His  diplomacy*  The  king's  gold  formed,  hag  an  essential  etc 
ment  of  the  diplomacy  in  which  he  developed  a  masterful  skill 
Through  ability  hi  buy  friends  and  reward  his  faithful  hen*  Imam, 
as  well  as  through  urbanity,  good-fellowship,  and  general  adroitness 
in  the  management  of  men,  he  created  in  every  Hellenic  State  a 
party  devoted  to  his  cause.  States  whine  interests  \\ ere  threatened 
by  his  aggressions  he  could  usually  lull  to  a  muse  of  smmiv  fill  the 
time  was  ripe  for  striking  the  fatal  blow.  No  truffle  no  Iving  or 
truce-breaking  ™  stood  in  the  way  of  lib  seizing  an  advantage, 

Philip’s  early  aggressions,  3$q~x»  Philip’s  determination  to  win 
the  coast  region  adjoining  his  country  conflicted  with  the  mtermt ,  of 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  anil  of  Athens,  lib  *  harm  terbfi*  dtpio 
maey  kept  the  former  quiet  while  he  proceeded  to  annex  Amphtpolb 
and  other  possessions  of  Athens,  To  ehetk  his  ;tggr«crdotts  that  city 
began  a  war  upon  him  in  357,  which,  though  involving  onlv  mia- 
sionai  hostilities,  nominally  continued  eleven  yours.  Meanwhile  In* 
made  himself  master  of  Thessaly  and  the  greater  part  of  Titrate. 
His  occupation  of  a  long  line  of  coast  added  ri*h  port  nt4otti%  to  lit  4 
revenue,  and  enabled  1dm  to  build  cruisers  to  prey  upon  Athenian 
commerce,  Athens  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  her  greater  allies 
in  the  Social  War  (357  355b  and  still  more  by  a  poliev  with h  de* 
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volod  a  largo  share  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  feeding  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  populace.' 

The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  351.  These  material  en¬ 
joyments  were  disturbed  only  by  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  proclaim¬ 
ing  anew  the  civic  ideals  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  which  called 
men  to  sacritice  and  suffer  for  their  country.  In  his  First  Philippic , 
351,  he  informed  his  countrymen  that  their  enemy  had  grown  great 
thiough  the  it  own  sloth,  that  to  check  his  turther  aggrandizement 
they  should  act  at  once:  "The  wealthy  should  contribute,  the 
physically  able  should  enlist;  in  a  word,  if  you  will  become 'your 
own  masters,  and  cease  each  expecting  to  do  nothing  himself,  while 
his  neighbors  do  everything  for  him,  you  shall  then  with  Heaven’s 
permission  recover  your  own,  gel  back  what  you  have  frittered  away, 
and  i  hast ise  Philip."  '  To  send  a  general  off  with  a  few  empty 
ships  and  a  little  money  for  hiring  mercenaries,  as  you  have  often 
done,  he  continues  in  substance,  is  worse  than  useless,  for  the  general 
is  a  slave  to  his  hirelings,  who  merely  prey  upon  your  own  allies. 
Keep  a  small  licet  cruising  on  the  northern  Aegean,  manned  in  part  by 
<  iti/.ens,  to  proteit  our  remaining  allies  and  to  harass  the  enemy. 
"  You,  Athenians,"  he  ext  hums,  “with  larger  means  than  any  other 
people  ships,  infantry,  and  income  have  never  up  to  tliis  day 
made  proper  use  of  any  of  them.""  'Pile  speaker  proposes  a  well- 
1  on  Tiered  plan  of  an  armament,  including  the  linancial  support, 
whiih  to  hi>  country  would  have  been  a,  mere  trille.  He  was  still 
young,  however,  ami  his  words  carried  little  weight.  Nothing  was 
dune  on  that  on  a  dun,  anti  Philip  continued  to  gain  ground. 

Conquest  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  349—8.  Two  years  later, 
alter  demoralizing  the  (  halt  idic  cities  with  bribes,  Philip  entered 
openly  upon  their  tonquest.  Appeals  to  Athens  for  help  were  sup¬ 
ported  bv  the  eloquent e  of  I lemo-theues  in  his  three  Olvuthiac  Ont- 
tiinis,  1  he  .pin1  of  these  addresses  is  like  that  of  the  First  Philippic 
tit1"  rihetl  above.  I i is  t  ountrymen  should  grasp  tliis  God-given  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  with  the  Olvnthiuus  in  putting  down  the  common 
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enemy  of  Hellas,  an  enemy  steadily  advancing  toward  Athens,  It 
is  better  to  fight  him  at  a  distance  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  farms, 
to  join  at  once  with  our  allies  and  with  Ids  disaffected  subjects  than 
later  to  hear  the  whole  brunt  alone.  His  power  L  indeed  formidable, 
as  other  speakers  have  shown,  but  it  rests  upon  a  weak  foundation, 
on  unrighteousness,  perjury,  and  falsehood,  and  will  fall  if  we  strike 
hard.  Far  from  losing  himself  in  eloquent  generalities,  the  voting 
statesman  had  a  definite  plan  to  {impose,  as  on  other  occasions,  worked 
out  in  minute  detail.  If  the  citizens  were  to  receive  money  from  the 
state,  lie  maintains,  they  should  earn  it  by  labor  tin*  voting  men  by 
military  duty,  the  elders  by  service  at  home, 111  lids  appeal  for  {mb 
lie  efficiency  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Inadequate  ami  tardy  help  was  sent, 
The  Confederacy  fell.  Of  the  thirty  two  tides  which  compose* t  p  u 
few  only  were  spared  and  were  admitted  to  the  Macedonian  state  on 
an  equality  with  the  neighboring  towns.  The  rest  wen*  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  enslaved,  Philip's  friends  throughout  Hellas 
were  favored  with  gifts  from  these  human  spoils,  An  Athenian  met  a 
certain  man  of  Arcadia  driving  homeward  a  hen l  of  thirl v  Ohufldatt 
women  and  children  whom  he  had  received  as  a  pre**mt  hunt  Ids 
friend  the  king.  The  Athenian  wept  at  the  sight  and  bewailed  the 
abject  state  of  Hellas  that  could  endure  stub  pitiable  s* ene'd 1 

At  length  it  was  clear  even  to  the  average  qafeuuan  that  Hellas 
had  a  master,  whose  policy  toward  the  Creeks  was  not  tilth  intrigue* 
insinuation,  and  bribery,  but  likewise  blood  ami  iron.  HL  dire*  t 
sway  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopvlae;  and  tnaiiv  a  *  by 
farther  south  was  controlled  by  his  paid  henchmen. 

The  Sacred  War,  beginning  356.  For  some  time  Philip  had 
been  involved  in  the  so*  called  Sacred  War,  whit  la  had  broken  out  in 
356.  During  her  supremacy  Thebes  had  uititml  of  the  Delphic 
amphictyony,  and  used  this  power  against  tier  etninie  *,  It  was 
through  her  influence,  for  example,  that  the  atnphn  honn  unttu  it  lad 
fined  Sparta  five  hundred  talents  for  having  .seized  the  Tlirfatt 
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(hulmea  in  time  of  peace.  This  sum  was  never  paid.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  as  Phoeis  was  disinclined  to  hear  the  Theban  supremacy,  the 
council  proceeded  to  fine  some  of  her  leading  men  for  alleged  tres¬ 
passing  upon  the  property  of  Apollo.  On  the  refusal  of  the  accused 
to  pay  the  tines,  the  council  declared  a  Sacred  War  upon  their  coun¬ 
try-  Tht*  Phoeian  commander  seized  the  treasury  at  Delphi,  with 
which  he  hired  a  groat  force  of  mercenaries.  Thus  provided,  lie 
was  able  to  make  headway  against  the  Boeotians,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Thessaly,  and  to  contend  with  Philip.  Ultimately  the  Macedonian 
kin**  defeated  the  invaders  and  expelled  them  from  Thessaly.  Hel¬ 
lenic  .sentiment  disapproved  of  their  seizure  of  the  Delphic  treasury; 
and  though  both  Athenians  ami  Lacedaemonians  were  their  allies, 
neither  gave  material  aid.  Ihe  exhaustion  of  the  saered  fund  was 
sure  to  bring  the  downfall  and  punishment  of  the  Phoeians.1’1 

The  treaty  of  Philocratos,  346.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  ebs,  when  tin4  ( 'ha  Lie  lit  cities  wen*  destroyed.  Athens  was  eon* 
tending  alum-  again  4  Philip,  and  always  losing.  There  was  no  hope 
of  success,  and  heme  no  reason  for  prolonging  the  struggle.  'Nego¬ 
tiations  ended  hi  the  peace  of  Philoerates,  34fi,  sooiamed  after  the 
Athenian  who  proposed  it.  The  treaty  established  not  only  peace  hut 
a  defensive  alliam e,  p  was  acknowledged  that  tin*  status  quo  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  allies  ot  both  parties  with  the  exception  of  tin*  Phoeians. 
Am  ephug  the  inevitable,  Demosthenes  had  worked  for  the  peace.  Tin* 
Athenians  voted  for  it,  however,  under  the  strange*  delusion  that 
Philip  intended  to  spare  Phut  is  and  to  attack  the  Thebans. ,:i 

Devastation  of  Phoeis.  The  men  of  Athens  were  not  long  kept  in 
the  dark  a  <  to  the  fate  of  the  Phoeians.  The  amphictyonic  council 
had  invited  Philip  to  put  an  mid  to  the  Sat  red  War,  and  he  was 
now  in  a  pndtinu  to  act  epb  The  helpless  Phoeians  yielded  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  Their  towns  were  destroyed  ami  they  were  scattered  in 
village ».  Tbev  were  t  ompelled  further  by  an  annual  tribute  of  sixty 
talents  to  replan*  the  plundered  treasure,  To  see  that  these  measures 
wen*  i  anm-d  out  tin*  hum  quartered  troops  on  the  country.  Its  con¬ 
dition,  as  I  Hanosthenes  saw  it  shortly  afterward,  was  pitiable:  u  The 
ruin  that  has  fallen  on  the  poor  Phoeians  may  he  seen  ,  ,  .  from  what 
lias  actualh  been  done  a  shocking  and  pitiable  sight,  men  of 
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Athens.  On  our  journey  to  Delphi  wo  were  force*!  to  see  it  all  -  - 
houses  razed  to  the  ground,  walls  demolished,  a  country  stripped  of 
its  adult  male  population,  a  few  women  and  little  children,  ami  mL- 
era  hie  old  men.  No  language  can  equal  the  wretchedness  now  exist¬ 
ing  there."  14  The  Phoeians  were  excluded  from  the  amphictvnny 
and  their  two  votes  were  transferred  to  Philip  and  hi>  descendants. 
The  man  whom  patriot  Greeks  had  scoffed  at  as  a  barbarian  and 
drunkard,  a  boon  companion  of  the  off -scour  mgs  of  soeietv,  was  thus 
publicly  acknowledged  as  a  Hellene,  and  was  given  the  presidency 
of  the  Pythian  games  held  that  autumn.  He  was  now  the  arbiter  of 
Greek  affairs,  and  his  name  in  tlatterv  or  execration  was  011  every 
man's  Iips.Ui 

Philip's  larger  ambition  and  its  obstacle  in  Athens.  About  tins 
time  Philip  began  to  think  of  making  war  upon  Per>in,  With  this 
end  in  view  he  desired  the  peace  and  the  good  will  of  the  Hellenes 
and  his  own  election  to  the  chief  command,  As  a  qn nig  flaw  would 
he  indispensable,  he  especially  courted  tin*  friend  dup  of  Alliens, 
His  advances  in  tin*  latter  direction  were  replied.  Slicked  at  the 
ruin  of  the  Phoeians,  the  Athenians  burned  for  a  renewal  of  iimtilL 
ties,  and  were  restrained  with  great  difficulty  by  Iiniiotl»eiies,|n  Tlmv 
considered  tin*  treutv  of  Philocrates  a  disgrace  to  them.srlvr-.,  and  al¬ 
lowed  its  author  to  be  driven  by  prosecution  into  exile,  I  hauouhenes 
brought  Aeschines,  a  rival  orator,  to  trial  on  the  <  barge  of  Inning 
bartered  to  Philip  the  interests  of  Athens.  tltL  tut  *  ondin  t»  the 
prosecutor  alleged,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  niibwmt^  to  Philip 
connected  with  the  recent  treaty,  in  which  both  A^ihiftm  and  Demos 
thenes  had  taken  part.  The  speeches  of  these  adversaries  al  tin*  trial, 
848,  an*  a  hopeless  maze  of  contradictions;  neither  antagonist  terms 
to  have  hesitated  at  falsehood.  Acs*  hines  wa  s  at  quitted  to  uuh  tlmfv 
votes.  Against  him  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  from  the  bittrirst 
opponent  of  Philip  lie  was  suddenly  converted,  in  the  etnlu  -v  pro 
ceding  the  peare,  into  an  ardent  champion;  and  it  L  not  improbable 
that  he  and  Philocrates  had  received  from  Philip  estates  in  the  «  on 
quern!  territory  of  Olvnthus.  Hr  that  as  it  mav,  Phtlipb  friends  at 
Athens  were  at  length  in  disrepute;  the  popularity  of  Drmnqtmn*^ 
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and  with  it  the  strength  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  grew  from 
day  to  day.17  These  men  looked  upon  the  peace  merely  as  a  breath¬ 
ing  time,  on  Philip  as  an  enemy  at  heart,  who  when  the  opportune 
moment  should  eonu\  would  treat,  Athens  as  he  had  treated  Olynthus. 

Under  the  lead  of  Demosthenes  therefore  they  seized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hamper  the  further  extension  of  his  power. 

Philip  in  Epirus  and  Peloponnese;  a  new  Hellenic  Federation. 

Meanwhile  Philip  placed  Ids  brother-in-law  Alexander  on  the  throne 
of  Epirus,  strengthened  his  hold  upon  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  and  by 
h N  characteristic  methods  gained  an  ascendancy  in  Peloponnese. 

Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  won  for  herself  a  considerable  federa¬ 
tion,  im  hiding  Euboea,  Megaru,  Corinth,  Aehaea,  Aea  mania,  Leucas, 

Phoels.  and,  lastly  Thebes,  still  the  most  powerful  city-state  on  the 
peniu-ula.  Since  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  3o2,  had  put  an  end  to 
tit\  supremo*  \ ,  it-*  phut4  was  til  It'd  by  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power.  In  the  la  w  political  system  the  object  of  the  statesman  was 
to  prevent  any  one  of  the  greater  city-states  •  Thebes,  Athens,  Lace¬ 
daemon,  and  Argo*  from  growing  so  powerful  as  to  menace  the 
liber  tit's  of  the  rest,  From  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  Demos- 
thetas  umbdently  upheld  this  principle*  In  Ids  judgment  Athens 
should  protest  tla  weaker  States  and  should  refrain  from  exercising 
tompuUnm  toward  anv  of  them.  She  should  make  of  herself  an 
ctVn  ieitt  nulita rv  power,  so  to  he  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  wiien 
voluntarily  tendered  In  Dellas,1'’  The  federation  of  Hellenes  men¬ 
tioned  above  \va*.  largely  his  work;  and  the  union  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  the  leading  powers  in  eastern  1  Lilas,  wiio  had  long 
cheridied  toward  ea*  h  other  the  hittereM  hatred,  was  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  gate  mnnsldp,  as  it  formed  an  important  step  toward  Hellenic 
unity* . 

Battle  of  Chaeronea,  338.  For  the  success  of  this  policy  time  was 
la<  king,  1  niortunatelv  for  the  Hellenic  cause  a  Sacred  War  had 
again  hern  dm  hired  for  alleged  tre-pu.Mng  upon  the  property  of 
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Apollo  — on  this  occasion  against  the  little  town  of  Amjthtssa,  I  ocris; 
and  Philip  had  been  invited  bv  the  amphictvons  to  take  the  cap¬ 
taincy.  A  clash  with  the  federals  was  inevitable,  In  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  Boeotia,  he  routed  their  forces.  As  further  resistance 
seemed  hoiwriess,  the  federation  dissolved  ami  Philip  was  left  free  to 
organize  Greeee  according  to  hi*s  pleasure,  Sparta  atom*  held  out. 
Philip  ravaged  her  country,  and  trimmed  off  a  wide  strip  of  territory 
on  the  east,  north  and  west,  hut  failed  to  conquer  tin*  state A‘ 

Philip’s  treatment  of  Thebes  and  of  Athens;  his  garrisons* 
In  meting  out  punishment  Philip  was  most  severe  upon  Thebes,  which 
had  been  most  subservient  to  him  but  had  deserted  at  the  la *4  hour. 
She  lost  her  hegemon v  over  Boeotiu;  tin*  leaders  in  the  remit  who 
failed  to  escape  were  put  to  death;  and  a  garrmou  was  placed  in  the 
Caclmea,  Philip  found  it  advisable  likewise  tq  garrison  Club  is  and 
Corinth,  Athens,  cm  the  other  hand,  which  had  oppmed  him  ttnM 
consistently,  received  unexpected  favors,  TttL  t  it v  ill  «  uminamied 
the  sea;  and  Philip  could  mg  risk  a  long  and,  umertam  urge*  e%pr 
eiallv  as  Athens  might  be  able  to  bring  Persia  and  mam  Creek 
States  to  her  support  In  his  plans  for  the  future,  too,  the  u^pera ■ 
tion  of  Athens  was  necessary.  Tin*  king  therefore  freed  the  Athenian 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  left  the  dtv  her  inimtitutiou  and  her 
territory,  including  the  islands  settled  bv  her  folonmK  She  bad  to 
give  up  the*  Thracian  ( 'her^unese,  but  received  in  ev$  hatem  the  Biro 
tian  Oropus.  No  foreign  troops  crossed  her  border,  and  none  of  her 
statomen  were  touched/" 

Philip’s  Hellenic  league,  winter  of  338-7.  Philip  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  organization  of  Hellas.  On  lit*,  invitation  all  tin*  States 
of  the  peninsula,  excepting  Lacedaemon,  and  of  the  idamh  round 
about  sent  deputies  to  a  Hellenic  Matigrrm  at  Corinth,  ’The  State , 
were  represented,  as  in  flit*  Boeotian  league,  according  to  population. 
The  constitution  of  tin*  new  union  warn  incorporated  in  a  treaty  be 
tween  that  body  and  Philip  and  in  the  mutual  tuilm  of  the  t  union  ting 
parties,  as  follows:  The  States  diall  be  independent  amt  *elf  govern 
mg,  and  any  who  attempt  to  subvert  the  mimtitution  rvbititg  at  the 
time  when  the  oaths  are  taken  shall  be  *  niisidered  eiienuca  of  all  who 
share  in  the  treaty.  It  is  further  provided  that  all  tin*  deputies  and 
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all  who  have  a  fan*  fur  the  public  safety  shall  see  that,  in  the  States 
which  share  in  the  peace,  there  shall  be  no  executions  or  banishments 
contrary  to  the  laws  now  existing  in  tin*  States,  or  confiscations  of 
pmpcrtv  <»r  rediwMons  of  the  soil  or  abolitions  of  debt  or  emancipa¬ 
tions  of  slaves  for  revolutionary  purposes.  In  ease  the  exiles  from 
any  State  attempt  a  forcible  return,  the  State  which  harbors  such 
militant  exiles  shall  be  excluded  from  the  peace.  All  are  at  liberty 
to  na\  mate  the  sea ,  and  the  State  which  int  ringes  this  right  shall 
he  deemed  a  common  enemy.  The  contracting  States  agree  not  to 
encroath  upon  one  another  in  unv  wav,  hut  faithfully  to  keep  the 
peace,  Between  Philip  and  the  league  there  is  to  be  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  Philip  is  to  be  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
deputies  pledge  their  States  by  oath  not  to  overthrow  the  kingship  of 
Philip  or  of  his  defendants  but  to  maintain  the  treaty  and  to  wage 
war  upon  any  who  violate  it,  These  arrangements  were  to  he  perma¬ 
nent,  It  was  further  dei  ided  that  Mueedon  and  Hellas  should  wage 
jointly  a  war  against  Persia  under  Philip's  command.  The  sum  of 
the  Helleuh  lories  was  reckoned  at  ,!0t)t000  infantry  and  15,000  cav¬ 
alry/ 'u 

Valuation  of  thin  achievement.  In  this  way  was  achieved  a 
unite  ation  of  eastern  Hellas  for  width  the  best  minds  of  the  rare 

had  hug  been  yearning.  Had  the  Greeks  possessed  sufficient  politi¬ 
cal  experience,  they  would  have  accepted  the  .situation*  and  would 
ultinuiteh  have  been  aide  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy. 
The  i  riitrifugat  tendrm  ie**  of  the  cities,  however*  were  still  too  strong 
tii  endure  thG  tort  tide  bridling;  so  independent  in  fact  was  the  Greek 
spirit  that  the  torraon  itself  served  as  a  powerful  factor  of  disinte¬ 
gration.  11m  large  degree  of  bbrrtv  .still  left  to  the  Hellenes  existed 
on  wiftVratne  only,  IF, spite  Ids  benevolence  Philip  was  a  self- 
cofjnttfufrd  dr*pof;  and  the  Greeks  even  if  they  had  been  willing 
to  submit  to  a  loving  wader*  possessed  no  guarantee  for  the  continu¬ 
um  e  of  the  good  will  ‘Pin*  supremacy  of  Macedun  was  an  innova¬ 
tion  ufnm  that  of  the  <  it v  Uate  in  two  important  respects;  it  was  the 
rule  f  1 1  of  a  send  *  ivih/ed  people  over  a  highly  cultured  race,  (2) 
of  a  military  power  uittrali/ed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  in  spite 
of  Ids  benevolent e  to  Hellas  and  Ids  admiration  for  her  culture, 
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was  essentially  an  egoist.  The  issue  between  Philip  and  the  Hellenes 
is  alive  today;  and  the  historian  who  maintains  that  the  strung  man 
is  justified  in  forcibly  imposing  his  rule  upon  mankind  upholds 
Philip.,  whereas  the  believer  in  democracy*  in  the  right  of  the  people* 
to  determine  their  own  government,  necessarily  gives  the  greater  share 
of  his  sympathy  to  the  Hellenes.'*2'*5  Their  freedom  was  nut  destroyed 
but  merely  abridged  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

Hellenic  and  modern  history  compared.  In  reviewing  their 
history  to  this  date  the  reader  who  applies  present  standards  to  the 
struggles  among  their  cities  is  tempted  to  regard  Ilnur  wars  as  *  on  - 
temptiblv  petty,  and  to  look  upon  the  (keeks  as  supremely  toolkit  in 
clinging  so  tenaciously  to  their  city-states.  This  view,  however,  is 
subject  to  correction  through  a  right  historical  perspective,  "The 
great  war  which  began  August  1,  lcH4,  has  dearly  revealed  the  tael 
that  in  political  wisdom  the  world  has  not  advanced  appret  iablv  be¬ 
yond  the  Greeks.  By  a  process  of  gradual  growth  rather  than  through 
statesmanship  the  nation  has  lieen  substituted  for  the  cif> ;  but  to  one 
who  regards  the  situation  without  partisanship  the  antipathies  and 
the  rivalries  among  nations  are  of  the  same  chano  ter  a*  tin  or  of 
former  time  among  cities,  while  the  wars  between  groups  of  nations 
are  incomparably  more  destructive  to  life  and  property  and  beta  e 
more  prejudicial  to  civilization.  From  this  point  of  view  the  military 
and  political  strivings  of  the  Greek  republics  are  worthy  of  our  rttidv, 
In  principle  though  not  in  magnitude  they  are  suftu  iently  near  to 
modern  conditions  to  afford  us  at  least  an  oeeuMoual  lesam  in  politi¬ 
cal  science. 
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the  time  in  m  repellent  rotori  ah  pmdtde,  rriirr^filitig  the  OwM  a*  Mdlv  dr  tr  too  ate 

both  pt*htl«dly  and  wlallv,  rapable  of  redemption  in  no  other  wo-  Oolt  ibo»n<dt  mhpi#4 
lion  by  ihr  strong  man,  This  ammthw  in  feinted  in  thr  inHiriif  »  h  o  n  ff^  po  uotf 
volume  In  the  third  rental  y  ihr  iirrrkn  of  I lir I f  own  mdUovr  dtooetrd  i  *1  of 

their  politic ;il  dlfikulties  in  thr  frtfrut  union,  inn  bur.  tonrt,  bn1  On*  jurvH  aum  «f 
their  independent  e. 
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,  i ,  V  r,a  ?n:,US  r'lct  thilt  «•«»«  imxUrn  writers  on  this  subject 
lb’ me "d  i '  “wV' ''l>.  "‘“I  d'lss,'s:  t!,''s‘'  'vll<’  ■sy|»I«thiw  with  Denios- 
m  tb,  I  ;  th7-m1,U',r'Ty  :lV'w,'uti,U1y  and  dislike  Philip, 

'  .  ,1'*'  ''lumipion  Philip  ami  condemn  both  Dcmos- 

thrn.s  an,!  thr  Athen.au  democra.y.  To  the  former  class  belnnK  (irotc,  Curtius, 
S.lueter,  IWm^thaws  „n,l  .<,•«<•  /.,-it  (Teubner,  1885-7);  Blass,  GeuhkhU 

*  "  ukiv<irable  to  Demosthenes  are  Holm  and  Hel.ieh.  In  Kiurlish 

1  lop,. it  tit,  l  luh{<  and  Ahxan.hr  «f  A/iteeifon  (Scribner,  1807),  has  ttiven  a 
popular  rept osrntatiou  of  this  view  in  its  extreme  form. 
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Effects  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  upon  population  and  econ¬ 
omy.  With  the  political  developments  from  the  eloa  of  the  IVlnp 
ormesian  war  to  the  formation  of  the  Hellenic  union  under  Philip 

the  economic  and  serial  conditions  of  the  period  are  *  InsrK  inter' 
related.  We  are  able  hut  roughly  to  estimate  the  eftr*  M  fit1  the 
Peloponnesian  war  upon  population  and  econumv,  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  conflict,  through  waste  of  life  and  property  and  through 
the  withdrawal  of  the  energies  of  states  from  the  prodm  the  work**  of 
peace,  was  in  a  high  degree  damaging.  The  via  torn  wiffeivd  only 
h‘«s  than  the  vanquished.  Through  loaes  in  war  and  more  through 
economic  causes  the  number  of  Spartan  **  peers  ”  had  wmk  to  two 
thousand,  and  tins  body  continued  throughout  the  fourth  icntiirv  to 
shrink  till  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  no  more  than  one  thou  and  re  ■ 
mained.  The  number  of  **  inferiors  "  tum>iwauliiigl>  grew  while  that 
of  the  perioed  and  of  tin*  helots  remained  subTinbalh  tin* lunged.1 
These  eircumstatices  augmented  the  <ti  finally  of  governing  tlir  newlv 
acquired  empire  and  even  of  holding  the  lower  I, a* edariiniiitaii  dams 
in  subordination.  The  situation  was  complicated  hv  the  inflow  of 
silver  as  contributions  from  the  new  Aegean  aides,  Despite  a  taw 
that  the  precious  metals  were  to  he  used  bv  the  Slam  alone,  private 
citizens  now  acquired  money,  some  by  embezzling  the  public  funds, 
Among  the  latter  was  Gvlippus,  an  eminent  general,  who  Harried  the 
stolen  treasure  of  Athenian  mitts  beneath  lid  roof,  fit!  ltd  annul 
reported  to  the  upborn  that  under  his  tiles  rouged  many  uwis"  J 
Other  Spartans  avoided  the  penalty  hv  ilepo  iting  their  tiiouev  with 
their  Arcadian  neighbors.  Thus  amHoined  to  dho!  adieu* e  of  law 

i  ArM.  Pttiifr,  ll  0,  Ur  I  r/C  ,i,  III  fairs  il  Hi  It,-  h  t  n  sr,  Cs,  if! 

xn  (nan  .'*(),  i'«*t  tin  » i ai»*u  tii  i, ttr»i it  O' 1 1  1 1,",  r  ?i<»*  k I'Z®1  a*  r.n  i,h^ 

In  mind  her  fumlum’ittal  f « Is  u  ‘j  i  md  <  aidiOMii  *«<  Wifi 

rrntwv;  j>,  VIA 

«  Hut.  Lvs.  U»,  f,;tw  ;n  tn  $trr* letih  wH.ttr  *0  I?, 
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and  traditional  discipline  wealthy  Spartans  went  through  the  form  of 
eating  their  meagre  repasts  at  public  tables  while  living  privately  in, 
unstinted  luxury.  This  expensive  standard  of  life,  introduced  by  the 
few  wealthy,  was  readily  adopted,  along  with  its  attendant  contempt 
tor  the  law.  b\  the  poorer  peers.  The  increasing  luxury  and  rising 
prices  of  imports,  together  with  the  long-eontinued  tendency  to  the 
concentration  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  women,  did  more 
to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  peers  than  had  been  effected  hv  the  war  with 
Athens.  The  reason  is  that  a  peer  whose  estate  fell  menacingly  near 
the  minimum  production  mjutred  hv  his  syssition  had  no  lawful 
means  of  recruiting  his  failing  fortune;  for  he  was  still  a  professional- 
soldier*  who  could  engage  in  no  business  nor  even  work  with  his  own 
hands  in  Ins  held,  His  only  resource  was  to  wed  a  rich  wife;  yet 
even  thus  In*  might  imur  the  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law  against 
an  unseemly  marriage,  At  Sparta,  feminism,  nourished  by  her  pe¬ 
culiar  usages,  luul  taken  the  btnn  of  lawlessness  and  intemperance, 
luxury  at  table  and  in  dress,  basking  in  daintv  robes  of  costly  work¬ 
manship  or  rearing  horse.-*  for  the  chariot  events  at  Olympia*11  The 
ostentation  and  arrogant e  of  women  were  especially  irritating  to  the 
lower  <  lava-'i,  Among  tin*  latter  the  inferiors,  a  grade  of  Spartans 
too  poor  to  male  their  contributions  to  the  syssitia  and  tor  this  reason 
disfr.i in  limed,  banted  a  dangerous  element  in  the  community*  Shortly 
after  the  auevdun  td  Agebburs  one  of  their  number,  Timidon,  hatched 
a  <  umpinu  v  tor  overthrowing  tin*  constitution  and  levelling  distinc¬ 
tion-.  ot  rank,  The  plot  came  to  light;  and  rinadun,  when  arrested, 
gave*  as  his  motive;  **  l  wished  to  be  inferior  to  no  man  in  Lacedae¬ 
mon/ ’  lie  and  Ins  auumplhes  miserably  perished; 4  but  their  death 
gave  no  lasting  security  to  the  peers,  who  continued  to  dwell  on  the 
thin  mi-4  of  a  mm  ial  volcano*  It  was  in  fact  a  misfortune  for 
Sparta  that  no  Linadon  or  Lvsmder  by  reform  or  revolution  succeeded 
in  extending  the  db/wttditp  at  least  to  the  perioeri  and  in  emancipat¬ 
ing  the  helots,  Her  rig, id  system,  well  adapted  to  a  primitive  com¬ 
munity  ami  exceedingly  efficient  while  the  citizens  believed  in  it,  had 
long  hern  obsolete,  continued  merely  bv  the  inertia  of  the  Spartans. 
They  had  hot  the  t  harm  ter  essential  to  its  vital  maintenance;  and 

\  Oo‘«Cf»lt*  t»  v  ut  f Or  Cn\ ,  Athoi  %i  .n  guiilv  h*«M  Ht‘*Wd«»niuo  Two  tlfth-i  f»f  the 
|.md  w-’»**r4  hv  ,\mt  I  Wtf  If  **  It  I’.*  1 470  4  Stoutiwd  condition  of  the 

pno *>,  Amt  tiihf  a  •»  1/  I  Ml  4;  Hfil  V»  l  mrtmU  tn.it  Mtiwg,  Hut,  Lv,\,  Ml 

rroitfuo*'  Ow  h-vuirvi  /lint  rotuv-ootwr ;  AiW  Ihtiti,  tl  T  ?>  U,  1!W  h  f, ;  Hut  l,y$,  3; 

liirtitT  in* 

4  flir  tlfiahofi  mm*.  n  fold  t*v  Xenophon,  Hrtlnm  u*  id  T  d  #j  At  hit.  Polti,  v.  7,  3,  1304 
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Instead  of  expanding  in  culture  and  in  outlook  with  other  Hellenes, 
they  had  grown  more  ignorant  and  more  illiberal  than  ever,  ihvam 
ers  like  Plato,  disregarding  the  facts,  might  in  imagination  transform 
them  into  ideal  citizens,  converting  even  their  shortcomings  into  traits* 
cendent  virtues;  and  laconizers  in  various  cities  might  still  go  about  in 
short  chitons,  with  caestus  on  arm,  and  with  ears  bruised  in  the  curious 
delusion  that  by  these  outward  forms  they  were  embodying  the  manli¬ 
ness  of  Lacedaemon,  Xenophon,  however,  a  practical  man,  though 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sparta,  saw  in  the  petty  ambition  and 
sordid  greed  of  individuals  a  mark  of  decadence,  whereas  the  cold 
reasoner  Aristotle  found  everv  branch  of  the  government  weakened 
through  venality  and  incapacity/*  In  his  opinion  the  fundamental 
defect  lay  in  the  mistaken  object  of  their  education:  The  fan edae 

monians  .  .  .  brutalize  their  children  bv  lalwriutts  exercbes  wtiiili 
they  think  will  make  them  courageous.  In  but,  as  we  have  often  re¬ 
peated,  education  should  not  be  exclusive! v  directed  to  this  or  to  any 
other  single  end.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  right 
in  their  end,  they  do  not  attain  it;  for  among  tin*  barbarians  and 
among  animals  courage  is  found  associated.  not  with  the  greatest 
ferocity,  but  with  a  gentle  and  lionlike  temper.  .  „  ,  It  is  tint  Grange 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  while  they  were  thetmelve**  a-Mduotp.  in 
their  laborious  drill,  were  sujierior  to  others,  but  are  now  beaten  both 
in  war  and  in  gymnastic  exercises.  For  their  am  ient  mpert nrity  dfd 
not  depend  upon  their  mode  of  training  the  youth,  but  only  on  the 
circumstance  that  they  trained  them  at  a  time  when  other*  did  not, 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  noble,  not  the  brutal,  should  have  the 
first  place,  ,  ,  *  We  should  judge  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  from 
what  they  have  teen,  but  from  what  they  are;  for  now  ftirv  have  rivals 
who  compete  with  their  education,  whereas  formerly  they  had  none/’  * 
Here  is  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  remained 
stationary  for  centuries  while  the  other  Hellene**  were  progren-ang, 
Archaeological  research,  however,  convinces  us  of  their  aitnai  de¬ 
cline,7  As  usually  IiapfMiis*  too,  with  extreme  views,  the  judgment  t 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  both  wrong,  In  spite  of  dmrf*  tunings 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  crises,  as  after  the  battle  of  lain  Ira, 
still  reveals  gocxl  results  of  their  discipline,  while  their  inbred  tour 

ft  Plato'*  view  ft!  tht*  Seaman;  p,  4¥i  t  Lwmlma;  Vki.  Prtii j#  s-i! 
mmt;  Vmui,  I  ms.  HOomsmwtl  \U  wltot  flw  lot  tun#  of  S'i^ha  mm  *f  4  Cm  rtitif 

Ati.stotli*’*  criticism*;  PttlU,  II,  %  I M  t 
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a-.-,  their  military  training  ami  prudence  in  authority  still  recom¬ 
mended  individual  Spartans  as  commanders  to  Hellenic  States  when 
menace, 1  hv  especial  danger.  It  was  worthy  of  her  past  that,  after 
the  o\en\  helming  Macedonian  victory  at  C'haeronea,  Sparta  alone  of 
all  the  citv  states  continued  to  maintain  her  liberty  against  the  vie- 
tor/ 

Effects  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  as  a  whole.  Tim  effect  of  the 
war  with  Athens  cm  I’clcipcmnese  as  a  whole  was  less  marked,  '['lie 
i.Milation  ot  the  peninsula  bv  the  Athenian  fleet  during  the  early  years 
ot  the  struggle  must  have1  greatly  damaged  commerce.  Toward  the 
cud  of  tin-  eontli,  I,  when  all  fr.tr  of  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy  had 
vanished,  then-  began  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  cities  and  to  an  in- 
dudrial  economy,  which  continued  during  the  fourth  century.  Hence 
it  was  that  Agrstlaus  could  speak  of  Sparta’s  allies  as  potters,  smiths, 
mason*.,  c  arpenters,  and  other  such  mechanics.  These  changes  dimin¬ 
ished  the  number  capable  of  equipping  themselves  for  service  in  the 
heuvv  intantry,  while  adding  to  the  day  laborers  and  the  slaves.  Hence 
while  the  total  population  remained  about  the  same  in  numbers,  it 
underwent  social  deterioration.  The  decline  of  agriculture  was  not 
c-spec  i.illv  due  to  an  impoverishment  of  the  soil;  for  toward  the  end 
of  the  centun,  if  we  mav  trust  Aristotle,  even  the  serf-worked  fields 
of  l.acc-cl.iemou  were  capable  of  supporting  an  army  of  30,000  foot 
and  t.Soo  hor-e.  Alter  all  has  been  said,  tin*  military  decline  of 
Pc-lopcmtn-.c-  in  the  fourth  century  may  he  traced  to  political  disinte¬ 
gration  more  than  to  waste  of  war  or  to  economic  factors.*1 

Sicily,  Stracttw,  another  victor  in  the  war  with  Athens,  .made, 
no  economic  gain  through  her  success;  and  soon  all  Sicily  had  to 
ntffer  repented  < ‘arthaginiun  invasions,  involving  not  only  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  tidds  but  the  destruction  of  wealthy  cities.  The  long  tyranny 
«>t  Dumvaiu.s,  however,  in  spite  of  exactions  brought  prosperity  to 
Sic  ilv  and  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Ids  capital  till  it  became 
the  greate  t  city  in  the  Hellenic  world.  The  downfall  of  the  tyranny 
was  followed  by  other  destruc  tive  wars,  hut  every  new  period  of  quiet 
renewed  her  prosperity,  while  losses  in  population  were  made  good 
bv  c  oloni/atioii,  It  >| teaks  well  for  the  vitality  of  the  Sicilians  and 
for  the  continued  fertility  of  their  soil  that  in  the  third  century,  when 
Home  and  <  ‘urthage  first  t  ante  into  contlict,  the  island  was  still  wealthy 

b  <  HtfrliH  f  I  o  t;  |t  -ITi  Altrr  tlDwihM,  417 
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and  populous.  Under  Agathocles  (317-289),  the  population  had 
increased  to  about  a  million,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  free¬ 
men.10  From  that  time,  however,  it  began  to  decline. 

Magna  Graecia.  Although  in  the  fourth  century  the  greater  part 
of  Magna  Graecia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians,  the  cities 
which  remained  free  were  still  prosperous.  Among  them  Tarentum 
was  by  far  the  largest.  It  is  reported  that  she  could  put  into  tterfidd 
an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  A  reason  for  her  great¬ 
ness  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  her  port  was  the  first  reached  by 
ships  sailing  westward  from  Greece  or  southward  from  the  Adriatic 
coasts,  which  poured  a  considerable  trade  into  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  fertile  soil  of  the  Tarentines,  their  fisheries,  handicrafts, 
and  extensive  trade  with  the  interior  as  well  as  with  foreign  lands 
brought  them  extraordinary  wealth.  Thence  arose  a  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  and  refinement  which  dazzled  or  shocked  the  rest  of  Hellas.  Men 
wore  delicately  fringed  gowns,  such  as  only  the  most  luxurious 
women  elsewhere  could  afford,  and  they  multiplied  the  festivals  till, 
it  is  said,  their  number  exceeded  the  days  of  the  year.  Theopompus, 
a  contemporary  historian,  thus  describes  their  life:  “The  city  of 
the  Tarentines  sacrifices  oxen  nearly  every  month  and  provides  public 
dinners,  whereas  the  multitude  of  private  persons  are  continually 
engaged  in  banquets  and  drinking'  parties.  The  Tarentines  have 
some  such  saying  as  this:  “Other  men  because  they  are  fond  of 
personal  exertion,  and  because  they  devote  themselves  to  actual  labor, 
thus  prepare  their  subsistence  for  the  future,  whereas  we  through 
our  banquets  and  pleasures*  are  not  about  to  live  but  are  already 
living.7  77  Naturally  on '  such  topics  writers  are  prone  to  exaggera¬ 
tion;  and  this  extreme  criticism  we  may  balance  by  the  fact  that 
through  the  fourth  century  the  Pythagoreans  were  a  power  in  the 
government,  whose  moderation  in  the  distribution  of  offices  among 
the  rich  and  poor  calls  forth  the  commendation  of  Aristotle.11  De¬ 
spite  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  and  lesser 
cities,  the  economv,»of  Sicily  and  Magna  Gxa^ia..,was,,  chiefiy^agricul- 
tural. 

^Effects  of  the  war  on  the  island  States  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

10  Prosperity  under  Dionysius;  Isoc.  Nicocles,  23  (about  370).  Under  Timoleon;  Diod. 
xvi.  83;  Plut.  Timoleon,  22-4,  35,  39.  Under  Agathocles;  Timaeus,  in  Cicero,  Republic,  lit. 
31.  43;  cf.  Verres,  iv.  52.  117;  Beloch,  Bevolk.  298  f. 

n  Lucanian  conquests;  p.  459.  Military  strength  of  Tarentum;  Diod.  xx.  104.  2.  Strabo 
vi.  3.  4,  gives  30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  Commercial  advantages;  Polyb.  x.  1.  Luxury 
and  dissipation;  Strabo,  loc.  cit .;  Clearchus,  in  Athen.  iv.  61;  Plato,  Laws,  637  a;  Polyb. 
viii.  26.  Governmental  sobriety;  Strabo  vi.  3.  4;  Arist.  Folit.  vi.  5.  10  f.,  1320  b. 
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Doubtless  the  sufferers  from  the  wars  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 

‘vntunes  uvre  the  island  States  of  the  Aegean  sea,  exposed  as  they 
were  to  the  alternate  ravages  of  the  two  hostile  powers,  and  to  the 
mote  destruetuv  eonthets  o!  civil  factions.  The  waste  of  agricul¬ 
tural  resmuves  m  the  destruction  of  vineyards,  orchards,  and  forests 
and  m  the  thinning  of  the  soil  through  forced  neglect  and  through 
washings  l,v  rain,  could  never  he  whollv  repaired.  Vainly  the 
courageous  inhabitants  tried  to  balance  the  loss  of  productivity  by 
extending  their  terraces  high  up  the  mountain  sides;  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  observer  their  poverty  seemed  pitiable,  A  partial  recovery 
was  expcnemed  under  the  too  brief  ascendancy  of  Athens.  It  was 
uot  till  the  opening  of  the  Hast  by  Alexander  that  the  Aegean  islands 
along  the  Asiatic  M-ahoanl  took  on  a  new  industrial  life,  as  the 
mttiv  of  ei*rnmer*e  dufted  from  Peiraeus  to  Rhodes, ly 
The  Greeks  of  Asia,  't  in*  Greeks  of  Asia,  whom  Lacedaemon 
sold  to  the  Kim;,  suftnvd  .  hietlv  through  lack  of  respect  in  the  Persian 
government  I  nr  the  personality  of  its  subjects,  It  w  as  not  enough 
thnt  the  beaut  itul  youths  and  girls  of  respectable  Hellenic  families 
were  drafted  into  the  degrading  ^rvire  ami  the  harems  of  Persian 
grandees  hut  the  entire  population  had  dailv  to  submit  to  the  insolence 
tit  the  .sUmiK  and  their  deputies,  whose  effeminacy  the  Hellenes 
draped,  1  <i«  rale ■»  det  lares:  “They  suffer  in  their  own  persons 
lurditT  treat  mini  than  our  hough*  slaves;  for  no  one  nitwits  his 
servant .  a  *  lino  <  the  Peruana)  t  hastU*  free  mem”  Not  strange  there- 
fore^wi.  their  /eat  in  supporting  AgoMlaiH  and  their  intense  regret 
»it  Id  *  departure,  *  J  I  la  v  were  distorted*  too,  by  the  armed  rivalries 
ot  the  ntirafe.,  and  bv  the  operations  of  the  Corinthian  war*  After- 
w.irtb  however,  t  atur  an  era  of  quiet  in  which,  so  far  as  material  gains 
i an  atone  tor  hew  ut  freedom,  they  were  repaid  by  an  extraordinary 
tin  tea  e  ot  wealth  a, od  prosperity,  t  hie  fly  due  to  freedom  of  commerce 
with  the  interior,  Pnder  these  favorable  circumstances  Ephesus 
awttttrd  a  «plf*odor  unknown  to  her  past,  and  as  the  capital  of  Oaria 
Halit  armeotm  relived,  At  the  -  arne  time  the  Hellenes  of  Asia  grad- 
tialh  adapted  them  adveo  to  t  hdrntal  ideas  and  conditions  of  life, 

I  lie  Lord*  of  Thessaly*  In  the  period  now  under  review  Thessaly 
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came  into  greater  prominence,  though  less  as  a  master  than  as  a  victim 
of  political  events.  This  country  contained  a  larger  area  ot  arable 
land  than  any  other  in  Greece,  hut  was  occupied  from  ot  old  by  great 

lords  ruling  over  a  multitude  of  serfs . the  penestae.  t  artly  tor  tins 

reason  it  was  one  of  the  most  backward  countries  m  Hellas.  Adopt  • 
ing  the  worst  vices  of  civilization,  the  masters  passed  their  turn-  in  dic¬ 
ing  and  drunkenness,  eating  at  tables  loaded  with  expensive  viands, 
entertained  meanwhile  bv  piping  and  dancing  girls.  Since  the  age 
of  Pericles,  however,  the  lords  began  to  ojteii  their  hearts  to  the  enjoy- 
mcnt  of  Hellenic  culture,  Kspeciallyjhetnric  mttl  sophistry  Umul  a 
welcome  home  with  them;  and  undoubtedly  the  latter  study  had  apart 
in  the  luckless  movement  toward  social  levelling,  it  is  sigmtuant 
that  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Pherae.  the  utv  mod  audible 
by  sea  to  tiie  rest  of  Hellas,  was  the  scene  ot  an  attempt  to  liberate 
the  penestae,  made  bv  candidates  for  the  tvnumv.  In  their  usurpa¬ 
tion  they  freed  the  serfs  of  the  neighborhood  and  armed  than  against 
their  lords.  'Phis  movement,  however,  did  not  end  in  a  gem-nd 
liberation.  The  lack  of  enterprise*  in  the  lower  Ha-,  due  to  their 
subjection,  kept  the  general  economy  pastoral  and  at;n. ttlmiai  *1  he 
considerable  exports  and  imports  accordingly  were  in  the  hand,  ot 
foreigners,  who  bv  means  of  their  capital  men  ilesdv  exploited  the  in¬ 
habitants.  The  continual  seditious  and  the  military  iuterterai.e  ot 
Spartans,  Thebans.  Phaeton*.  and  Macedonian  .,  joined  with  the  e, 
tublished  serfdom  in  augmenting  the  poverty  u!  the  miutry  and  in 
retarding  its  economic  and  cultural  prngtes*, 

Attica  during  the  fourth  century.  It  L  only  for  Atti.a  that  our 
information  affords  us  a  view  of  the  general  feature,  of  and 

economic  life  during  the  fourth  centurv.  though  even  for  that  ..imitry 
there  are  many  disappointing  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  I  he  remainder 
of  the  chapter  accordingly  is  given  to  Athenian  umdition-.  with  «mu 
sional  references  to  other  part-  of  Hellas. 

Athens  — her  condition  after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Nat 
urnlly  Athens  was  among  the  thief  sufferers  in  the  IVlopuntie.un  War, 
Her  country  was  mure  systematically  harried  than  am  other  in  Hellas 
and  the  thin  soil  had  less  to  lo-e  bv  negligent  e  in  fertilizing  anti  by 
the  enemy’s  ravages  than  that  of  the  i  ‘lamb.  I  be  mountain  sid*  > 
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became  more  barren,  the  rocks  protruded  more  nakedly  than  before 
It  «s  doubtful  whether  with  all  their  efforts  the  inhabitants  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  m  restoring  the  soil  to  its  earlier  fertility.  Country  dwellings 
and  barns  had  been  burned  or  tom  down  and  carried  off  by  the  The- 
•ans;  the  live  stock  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  owners  or  driven 
,V  More  than  20,000  slaves,  many  of  them  skilled 

"oikmen,  had  deserted  to  the  enemv.  Thus  many  citizens  were  de¬ 
prived  cl  their  shop-hands  and  their  livelihood.  Merchant  ships  as 
well  as  war  gallows  had  perished,  and  industry  pitiably  shrank. 
1  lie  loss  ol  property  in  the  islands  impoverished  many  citizens  for¬ 
merly  m  attluenee.  “  As  for  money,”  says  one  or  these  unfortunates 

!  >UU  VV°uM  haVl' ;l  lH',u'r  dl!UUV  t«  find  it  in  the  street  than  to  borrow 
U  of  a  bunker.”  l:’ 

Even  more  <leph.ral.Ie  was  the  loss  of  life.  In  battle,  pestilence 
starvation,  and  executions  under  the  Thirty,  the  number  of  adult  male 
citizens  had  sunk  to  about  20,001);  and  it  never  thereafter  greatly 
weeded  that  total.  In  addition  to  dwindling  economic  resources  and 
a  notable  ri.re  in  the  standard  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  the  spread 
ot  malaria  trom  the  neglected  fields  militated  against  racial  vitality.11’ 

Attica,  a  country  of  small  farms.  Of  the  total  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  mentioned  above,  fully  20,000  were  landowners.  Although 
doul.th-e,  many  holdings  were  dwelling-lots  in  the  city  or  IViraeus, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that,  through  the  fourth  century  Attica  re¬ 
mained  a  country  of  small  farms.  For  example,  of  sixteen  rural 
mortgages  known  to  us.  which  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  eight 
thousand  drachmas,  precisely  one  half  were  within  the  limit  of  a 
thou  .and  <lra.  Innas.  Even  though  the  actual  value  may  haw  been 
double  the  mortgage,  these  farms  were  remarkably  small.  In  like 
maimer,  ol  nine  rural  inheritances  ranging  from  two  thousand  to  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  drachmas,  ami  representing  therefore  the  better  class  of 
lauded  properties,  the  average  value  was  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
drachmas,  As  happens  in  a  country  of  small  farms,  the  estates  of  a 
relatively  wealthy  proprietor  were  located  in  widely  separted  parts 
of  the  umntry.  Far  from  any  tendency  toward  latifundia,  the  process 
ot  'dividing  larger  estates  among  several  owners  was  under  way  in 
this  period;  so  that  when  a  relatively  great  farm  came  upon  the 

*V'"‘  '!“■  "i':  11  '«'•  lIM  >•  »rwrtl<m  of  slave..;  Thuc. 
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market,  often  it  was  divided  into  small  plots  in  order  to  attract  pur¬ 
chasers  with  restricted  means.  An  estate  of  forty  live  a*  res.  one  halt 
for  cultivation,  the  rest  for  woodland  ami  pasture,  was  considered  very 
comfortable,  whereas  one  of  sixty-live  acres  was  opulent.  ^  The  tacts 
thus  far  mentioned  point  to  a  healthful  cmmtrv  cumnmy.'*  Condi- 
tions  elsewhere  in  Hellas  were  similar.  While  under  oliy.au hies  all 
the  land  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  in  democracies  the  farms 
were  small.  Expressing  this  general  principle,  Aristotle  muc  “  Now 
no  one  is  in  want  because  estates  are  divided  into  as  mam  panels 
as  there  are  citizens."  1' 

The  restoration  of  the  ruined  Attic  farms  after  the  war,  involving 
the  planting  of  trees,  the  rebuilding  of  houses,  the  pun  ha-.*  <4  tout*, 
and  stock,  was  heroically  accomplished  in  the  tine  of  ettorinoiis  difti 
eulties  and  discouragements;  of  that  fact  the  great  number  of  inert 
gage  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  ceiiturv  give  evidem  c,  I'.ut u  ul.ti  lv 
the  farmers  had  to  compete  with  imported  grain  kept  .  lit  up  bv  gov 
ernmenlal  regulation.  At  the  same  time  bn-im*  •*>  attr.u  lion*.  w>-re 
such  as  to  induce  not  a  few  to  sell  tln-ir  farms  and  move  into  the 
City  or  IViraeus.  We  hear  of  an  Athenian  who  mad**  a  lurtum*  by 
buying  up  worn-out  estates  ami  improvin'*  them  tor  sale  at  a  higher 
price.  There  were  ahvavs  purchasers;  for  though  the  profit .  wen- 
small,  the  investment  was  safe.  There  can  be  in*  doubt  that  ul.sr** u* 
many  farmers  failed  through  ignorant  e  ami  doth,  it  ua  .  pm*  ti*  able 
with  prudence  ami  energy,  not  ontv  to  make  a  living  bv  ,e.‘tn  ulture, 
but  aetutdly  to  accumulate  projierty. 

Scientific  faming.  One  whl».  wished  b*  a*  quit**  a  Unowled*.'**  of 
agriculture  no  longer  had  to  deft*  ml  on  the  expetiem**  t.t  In  neigh 
hors  or  on  tin*  HWEv  and  Da  vs  of  Hc-iod  but  *oul*l  lead  ■*»  nntili* 
books  on  the  subject  bv  spet  ialists.  Of  this  literature  u.*  have  but  n 
brief  example  m..Xi1Wuhuu’.s  Urwmi't.  Farmer-  of  tin  *  age  paid 
great  attention  to  the  enrichment  of  the  toil;  ev identic  tln  v  wci.-  a* 
quainted  even  with  mineral  fertilizers.  Ontinarilv  tin  v  .dh.wed 
their  land  to  lie  fallow  on  alternate  v**ar»,  a**  had  hem  the  *  o  >tosii 
for  ages,  hut  took  the  first  step  toward  the  rotation  of  *  r**p  ,  in  planting 
a  field  two  successive  summers  for  different  prodm  t .  amt  l>* av  in*g  it 
fallow  the  third.  We  have  no  means  of  evn  tlv  measuring  ih.  pro 

17  VwmttUm  of  loan  to  t  huitt*  II,  i  ft,  -i/*  nl  >  Ww  fv  *,f 
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iluctivity;  yet  Xenophon  testifies  to  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of 
plant  life  in  a  climate  of  extraordinary  mildness,  and  pictures  the  fish¬ 
ermen,  as  thcv  scud  along  the  eoastlands,  viewing  a  panorama  of 
farmsteads  and  of  grain-hearing  fields  good  and  had,  where  we  now 
find  scant  pasture  for  goats.1**' 

Commence.  I  hroughuut  the  lourth  century  accordingly  agricul¬ 
ture  remained  the  chief  economic  basis  of  Athenian  life.  Next  in  im¬ 
portance  was  commerce,  which  consisted  largely  of  importations  and 
of  the  transit  of  merchandise  through  IViraeus  to  other  countries.  In 
the  fust  plate  Attica  produced  onlv  a  third  of  the  grain  consumed  by 
its  inhabitants.  The  remaindet  had  to  he  imported  from  Pontus, 
Kgvpt,  Sic  ih\  and  elsewhere*.  “You  are  doubtless  aware,”  says 
Demosthenes  to  his  fellow  citizens,  “that  we  consume  more  foreign 
grain  than  anv  other  people  in  the  world.  The  grain,  however,  which 
corner  in  from  the  Pontus  equals  the  whole  quantity  from  other  mar¬ 
ket,;  and  no  wonder,  not  onlv  because  that  region  has  an  abundance 
iit  grain,  hut  bet  au  e  briieon  who  reigns  there  has  granted  exemption 
trout  dutv  to  tinea*  who  export  to  Athens,  and  issues  an  order  that  mer- 
4  bants  bound  for  our  port  .shall  load  their  vessels  first  Having  the 
exemption  (in  this  eitv)  tor  hhuselt  and  his  children,  he  lias  given  it 
to  all  of  \  on.  t  \  insider  what  an  important  tiling  it  is.  He  takes  a 
thirtieth  from  all  who  export  grain  from  his  dominions.  Now  the 
amount  of  grain  coming  to  us  from  his  country  is  about  400, 000  me- 
dirnni,  aw  one  ma v  learn  from  the  entry  kept  by  the  grain -inspect- 
orV* ThD  pay, age  u fiords  interesting  evidence  of  tariff  reciprocity 
between  Athena  ami  the  Taurie  Chersonese  (Crimea)  under  King 
lain  on.  So  anxious  were  the  Athenians  to  provide  for  a  grain  sup¬ 
ple  that  thev  made  it  a  capital  crime  in  a  citizen  or  a  metk  to  carry 
giain  to  am  mm  Attic  port ;  and  of  all  grain  brought  to  IViraeus  two 
third  -  had  to  be  -old  in  tie*  country  itself,  leaving  but  one  third  to  be 
taken  elsewhere, 'u  Among  other  imports  were  saltTish,  hides,  timber 
for  ship- building,  staves,  fine  wines,  drugs,  paints  and  dyes,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  ivory,  and  innumerable  other  articles  of  use  and  luxury  for  home 
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consumption  or  for  reshipment  to  neighboring  States;  in  fact  Petraeus 
remained  the  chief  distributing  centre  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Com¬ 
merce  accordingly  yielded  ample  profits  to  merchants  anti  shipowners, 
while  furnishing  remunerative  labor  to  a  numerous  class  of  master 
ship-builders,  carpenters,  sailors,  and  longshoremen. 

Athenian  exports*  In  exchange  the  Athenians  could  export  wine 
and  oil  in  their  vases,  which  were  now  suffering  an  artistic  decline 
and  were  therefore  less  eagerly  sought  "They  sent  abroad  the  products 
of  their  shops,  especially  arms,  cutlery,  anti  household  furniture,  A 
considerable  trade  in  books  was  growing  up,  With  papyrus  brought 
from  Egypt  books  were  made  in  the  form  of  mils,  which  were  packed 
in  chests  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world  and 
even  to  the  Pontic  shores.  Another  product  tor  wlibli  there  w;t*  an 
increasing  demand  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary;  **  Within 
its  (the  eountrCs)  folds  lies  imbedded  bv  nature  an  uiwintrd  More 
of  marble,  out  of  which  are  chiselled  temples  and  altars  of  rarest 
beauty  and  the  glittering  splendor  of  images  s;u  red  to  the  fowls, 
This  marble  is  an  object  of  desire  to  maiiv  foreigners,  Hellenes  and 
barbarians  alike,'1  -*  Another  natural  re  noun  e  of  great  importance 
lay  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  whose  output  had  greailv  dtrttfil 
through  the  war  with  Peloponne.se.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  however,  as  new  veins  were  discovered  and  the  diver  beat  < 
mg  area  widened,  the  yield  became  so  abundant  ;e*  to  attra<  t  an  in 
creasing  number  of  mntraetof#  and  to  encourage  the  fa  he  idea  that 
the  Held  was  iimhamstihltb  Tilt  right  to  mine  was  sold  for  a  lump 
sum  to  contracts  Wtkr^paM  aiiHitlly»  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
money,  a  tweriiyTiltftli  of 'dkyfipiiktct  The  annual  iinotite  oi  the 
State  from  this  mmm  must  have  greatly  varied  and  L  altogether  ttit  * 
known.  Thirty  to  forty  talents  a  year  is  a  mere  eon  lecture,  Prom 
the  gross  income  of  the  contractors  the  outlay  great;  but  free 
labor  profited  little  from  its  as  the  manual  work  w;h  done  bv  Tavese 
Although  contractors  sometimes  lo*4  money,  we  hear  of  one  individual 
who  amassed  a  hundred  amt  sixty,  another  two  hundred,  faleitfb*  which 
were  vast  fortunes  for  that  age/’4 

Attic  manufactures,  fly  the  side  of  commerce  Attic  manufac¬ 
tures  occupied  a  secondary  plans  IndtHry*  however,  wa-.  *afe  and 
profitable.  It  is  significant  that  under  the  Thirty  and  immediately 
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afterward,  when  Athenian  economy  was  in  its  most  straitened  condi¬ 
tion,  a  man  with  a  few  skilled  slaves  could  realize  a  handsome 
surplus  from  his  shop;  and  an  impoverished  citizen  could  convert 
his  dwelling  into  a  garment  factory,  and  with  only  his  fourteen  kins¬ 
women  as  laborers,  could  furnish  them  a  comfortable  living  and  actu¬ 
ally  make  money.  Industry  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  more  capital¬ 
ized  than  agriculture.  The  two  shops  of  Demosthenes,  father  of  the 
orator,  manned  by  twenty  and  thirty-two  slaves  respectively,  appear  to 
be  tvpical  ot  the  period.  Often  in  fact  an  individual  with  one  or 
two  slaves,  or  with  onlv  his  sons,  as  in  the  preceding  century,  man¬ 
aged  his  diminutive  industry,  whether  shoe  making,  stone-cutting,  or 
other  enterprise.  ( )nly  such  shops  could  serve  as  social  rendezvous  of 
respectable  citizens.  The  income  of  the  two  shops  above  mentioned 
amounted  to  fortv  two  minas  annually;  that  of  the  individual  shop- 
kecjter  was  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  life  without  luxury:  — 

My  poor  m;mt  'tw  true,  has  to  scrape  anti  to  , screw,  a  ml  his  work  he  must 

never  tr  stack  in; 

There*!!  he  no  superfluity  found  in  Ins  cot;  but  then  there*!!  nothing  he 

lurking, 

Condition  of  laboring  class.  During  thin  period  the  cost  of 
living  nearly  doubled.  T  he  normal  price  of  wheat  a  medinmus  rose 
from  three  to  five  or  six  drachmas;  and  ther©  was  perhaps  an  even 
greater  ad  value  in  the  cost  of  meat,  At  the  dose  of  the  period  a 
sheep  fit  for  sat  rifiee  was  worth  about  thirty  drachmas,  an  ox  of  the 
be *4  quality  and  weight  four  hundred  drachmas/4  At  the  same 
time,  however,  wages  doubled  or  trebly!  Tin*  daily  pay  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  freeman  rose  from  three  otads  fd  a*  half  drachmas;  of 

a  nu  t  hand  trow  tun*  to  two  ami  two  ami  a  hail'  drachmas/1'  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  rise  in  die  east  of  living  therefore  free  laborers  were  in  as 
good  a  condition  at  the  close  of  the  period  as  at  the  beginning,  So 

«■*  tft4»euy  under  dm  4 hiifv;  II.  (*«>,  no,  tgU  iXem  IP»U,  The  garment  factory;  ib, 
Prom  4tt  dt 1 4iii  iMtut-mpf  Int  tftmi  (if  II,  On*.  tlir*r  women  pawned  to  the  con* 
vUtmn  «li4i  ftto&e  milt  who  WMtkiU  Umtdd  rat  OeimeUhrnrV  Hhopn;  II-  ( Hv,  no,  1 5ft 

lOrtnmfh  ,lfoW »  O  Sl«o|n  4ft  •»*  ltd  temfejvom;  CynUtf,  for  (hr  <* ripptf ,  IV  f.  Quota* 

ii«m  Itoitt  AtWopti,  I’fwon,  nm  f, 

"llurr  t!i -it  Irnnn  fot  *hn»t  rally  in  the  mUmy;  Aihtoph,  Kai  547  f, ;  Am,  Sown, 
Auk  X  iWn  ft  nidemn  Still  hiwrt  in  time  of  Homier,  Hut.  Dr 

UC  s m  vm  M  In  n§f»f  of  Alruander  normally  five  drachma*;  Demo«th, 

Vhi*rmum,  U4;  »U  dt.iOnn.i*;  Pnnut,  Oemontti,  ffmrnippmt  *!h,  it;  Michel,  no,  5ft  1 
It  i*i or  *»f  '4»rr|»  ,tnd  tarn  fm  - tuilio;  Mil het,  tm  *Hl  tt  7H  CUV  ft  It,  V  ),  Ordinary 

aidftwh  tun d  hrvr  been  toirddriaMy  lower;  ItHorli,  drift  h,  (in th,  tl,  dSft  t, 
aft  1 4i ill  ot  uaar*  in  t  o  ft  »Mhh*T  no  sh| |  tompated  wuh  the  tat  ill  of  40V  (II,  Civ,  no, 
t«t*  yJmfi  aim  ottr  diaihma  4.  day  to  the  met  hunk*  or  aumt  Early  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tmv,  three  ulmh  to  the  itiwkdlnt  wmknun;  Ai totoph.  Eft  l.  Mil  10,  Cf,  Oulrautk  Main 

|Cm  woe,  HI  ff, 
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great  was  the  demand  for  laborers  that  no  problem  of  tin*  unemployed 
arose  to  vex  either  statesman  or  political  scientist.  Athene  had  no  mob 
of  chronic  idlers.  Small  farms  wen4  still  cultivated,  as  in  the  filth  ecu  ■ 
tury,  mainly  hy  free  hands.  Free  daydaborers  were  >till  employed  on 
large  estates,  although  the  great  majority  of  liatuL  were  servile,  The 
positions  of  steward  anti  foreman  on  large  farm*  were  open  to  uimpr 
tent  men  of  free  birth,  though  often  tilled  hv  slaves  o t*  Irmititeti, 
From  the  servile  and  freed  classes,  too,  were  often  drawn  tin*  tore 
men  of  shops  and  the  managers  ot  hanks.  Slavery  had  cm  runt  hed 
upon  free  labor  somewhat  beyond  the  condition  ot  the  Fern  Iran  age; 
to  a  total  of  about  101MKH)  free  soul*,  citizen  ami  ntetim  we  must 
reckon  120,000  150,000  slaves.  This  ennuuhmeub  though  appre¬ 
ciable,  was  not  yet  suffuiout  to  revolutionize  mtteH,  uvafe  a  dave 
holding  capitalistic  class  or  fmupert/e  the  ma.-m/"  t'he  higher 
standard  of  life  in  this  period  made  flu*  dntggle  ot  the  poor  mow 
what  more  difficult;  but  it  was  still  po^dble  tor  an  arttwn  oi  average 
strength  and  intelligence  to  earn  a  fair  Hun*.;  for  hi*  fdtitstv,  whereas 
the  wife  and  children  of  an  unskilled  workman  had  alway  .  been  ,u  ■ 
customed  to  an  ill  durnidied  hut  and  a  meagie  ta.Mi , 

/  Banking,  Tlte  increasing  eommrn  sal  enterprise  of  flte  period  pro 
moted  the  growth  of  hanking.  The  temple*  had  bant  been  a*  »  u  -tomed 
to  receive  from  States  and  ttidiv  idtub  depo  -it  *  f'oi  wte  keepne* ,  and 
in  time  it  was  found  more  and  more  prmfiutble  to  let  out  an  It  atrits 
on  interest.  Private  banks  were  a  development  irom  tin*  money 
changers  trade,  whh h  lav  in  tlie  band  *  of  *tave%  and  hvedmeu,  and 
for  that  reason  the  great  banker*  of  the  period  belong!  d  to  the  bitter 
class.  Among  them  tlu*  mu*t  notable  w.o  Fudou,  who  lived  ist  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  Beginning  with  nothing,  thL  fmAttuft 
during  Ids  lifetime  amas-wd  a  fortune  of  tliirtv  talent  ,  tlm  pitMn 
benefactions  were  rewarded  with  the  t  iti/tiidiip;  and  the  .eittid 
ness  of  Ids  business  thane  ter  gave  turn  *  red  it  throughout  the  IMfrsttt 
world.  The  method  of  bttdnco*  \i,o  to  iv«  ene  depo  if  -  on  *t, 

to  make  loans  at  a  higher  rate  on  the  >miritv  u§  land  m  *  apit.d, 
to  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  to  engage  at  time  <  in  Miittfirn  i,i(  eiitrt 
prises.  In  a  business  of  this  kind  It  w;m  egieijalU  adv  anfag** ac*  to 
have  an  extensive  t apital  and  security.  With  thb  end  in  view 

IOw  tabor  on  Utw*  ;  fl  tU»,  huinvl'kt smf  V  a  W  *ovstiW  m  I  I  vn«  u%, 
Xwn  A  trm  0  H;  l-Utm  I-  CoimOfioh;  II  t*c  W?  U>,  .  ,n  <  s  -  j  ^  it 

3Wj  Ktio,  V  UW‘4  lOf,  Ot  4  l»4  <1  «d  i  w*  vM*  *  4  *  I'-  *  as  -  -  t »  .!?,  -s  i 1  O!  t 

ptojunty  w c oth  4radtm»rj  «n  ,  1*04  *\  ,4  *  a  * i  CM  i%  <V 
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partnerships  were  sometimes  formed,  as  in  other  enterprises,  or  bank¬ 
ing  stock  was  sold.  Measured  by  the  modem  standard,  however,  the 
greatest  banking  business  of  this  period  was  diminutive;  the  capital 
of  Pasion  invested  at  the  time  of  his  death  amounted  to  no  more 
than  fifty  t.alents.27  Though  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  as  was 
every  branch  of  business,  banking  facilitated  the  circulation  of  money 
and  in  the  same  degree  the  activity  of  industry  and  commerce.  With 
this  influence  cooperated  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  precious  metals 
through  mining,  importations,  and  the  secularization  of  temple 
treasuries.  These  developments,  while  making  it  possible  for  some  of 
the  Greek  States  to  issue  gold  coins,  greatly  enhanced  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living.28 

Limitation  of  resources  in  Greece.  From  the  beginning  the 
Greeks  had  occupied  an  area  of  meagre  resources,  which  by  sheer 
energy  and  intellect  they  had  made  to  minister  admirably  to  their 
material  and  spiritual  needs.  The  field  of  their  activity,  however, 
was  narrowly  limited  —  on  the  East  by  the  Persian  empire,  on  the 
West  by  the  Carthaginian  sphere  of  influence.  From  the  rirhpst 
portions  of  the  known  world  therefore,  they  were  cut  off,  and  thus 
°f  amassing  gigantic-  fortunes.  Among  the 
causes  contributory  to  the  same  end  we  must  reckon  the  smallness  and 
instability  of  the  States,  the  rarity  and  temporary  character  of  part¬ 
nerships  and  of  business  corporations,  the  love  of  respectability  sur¬ 
passing  the  desire  for  wealth,  and  finally  the  spirit  of  self- 
restraint  which  fixed  a  limit  to  material  desires  and  ambitions.  Hence 
it  was  that  in  the  century  following  the  age  of  Pericles  there  was  in 
Athens,  the  commercial  centre  and  money-market  of  Hellas,  no  over¬ 
growth  of  capitalism  with  its  attendant  laboring  proletariat,  in  fact 
no  serious  disturbance  in  the  proportion  of  rich  and  poor.29 

Economic  organization  of  the  household.  A  potent ,  reason  for 
the  slow  growth  of  specialized  industries  lay  in  the  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  household,  which  made  it  in  a  high  degree  self-sufficing. 
Although  day-laborers  and  shopkeepers  had  to  buy  their  subsistence, 
the  majority  of  Athenians  derived  from  their  farms  all  or  nearly 
all  the  vegetable  and  animal  products  which  they  needed  for  their 
own  use.  Within  the  household  these  raw  materials  were  converted 

27  Examples  of  temple  loans;  IG.  I  no.  283;  II.  no.  814;  Beloch,  Griech.  Gesch.  II.  350, 
n.  4.  Chief  sources  for  banking;  Isocrates,  Trapeziticus ;  Demosth.  For  Phormion  (partly 
quoted  in  H.  Civ.  no.  157);  Against  Stephanas  I.  Partnerships  and  stock;  H.  Civ.  no.  157. 

28  Gold  coins,  Gardner,  P.  History  of  Ancient  Coinage ,  p.  290  ff. 

29  Cf.  H.  Civ.  p.  520  (Demosth.  Phorm.). 
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Into  flour,  bread,  yam,  cloth  and  clothes,  leather,  aiu!  other  necessary 
articles.  A  few  wares  only,  such  as  wheat,  metals,  dves,  and  med* 
Seine,  had  to  be  bought;  and  the  well-to-do  purchased  in  the  market 
fine  cloths,  shews,  jewelry,  wines,  and  other  luxuries,  whereas  for 
slaves  home-made  articles  were  g<xni  enough.  The  management  of 
such  a  household  was  divided  between  husband  and  w tie.  I  he  bus* 
hand  supervised  the  out-of-dixir  labors,  width  were  inainlv  eoiteernrd 
with  the  production  of  the  raw  materials,  white  he  left  to  his  mite 
their  conversion  into  useful  goods.  She  exercised  the  lute  turn  tit 
training  the  slaves  in  the  skilled  industries  and  of  moulding  their 
character  by  punishments  ami  rewards,  of  nursing  them  when  skk» 
prescribing  remix  lies  according  to  home  recipes  and  aiming  in  all 
these  matters  to  win  their  affection  and  loyalty  ftv  kmdnc<*.  Hit 
task  was  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  her  husband,  and  involved 
heavier  responsibilities  than  have  thus  far  Iren  entmUed  n»  women 
in  the  modern  Industries,  While  Athenian  women  were  gill  legally 
incapacitated  for  business,  and  were  often  spoken  of  inferior, 
the  intelligent  man  willingly  admitted  that  Ids  wife  wo  equal  to  lam 
self  in  wortli  and  might  even  be  hU  softener,  Some,  ITito,  were 
of  the  opinion  that  women  were  by  nature  like  unit  and  dmutd  for 
that  reason  engage  in  political  and  military  life;  others  like  Xenophon 
held  that,  though  equal,  they  wen*  different  bv  nature  and  adapted 
therefore  to  a  different  Hi  of  functions,  From  tltL  tl.i^  of  thinker* 
came  the  highest  tribute  hi  woman.  Xenophon  rrpre^tim  a  i  itimi  ;|h 
thus  addressing  Ids  wife,  after  remarking  upon  the  jov  of  xtim^s 
in  the  performance  of  her  manifold  functions;  ”  lint  the  greatest  jov 
of  all  will  be  to  prove  yourself  my  better;  to  make  me  yam  faithful 
follower,  knowing  no  dread  lest  as  the  year*  advun* e,  \«*u  should 
decline  in  honor  in  your  household*  but  rather  trusting  that  though 
your  hair  turn  gray,  yet  in  proportion  as  yon  tome  to  be  a  better  help 
mate  to  myself  and  to  the  children,  a  better  guardian  of  **ttr  home, 
so  will  your  honor  increase  dmiughout  the  household  a  *  moire* o  wife, 
and  mother,  daily  more  dearlv  prized,  Fur  it  is  mi  through  cxteL 
fence  of  outward  form,  but  by  reason  of  the  Su4re  of  virtue  dnetf  forth 
upon  the  life  of  man  that  increase  is  given  to  tiling  t  beautiful  and 
r<xx!."  ** 

3«  Tlif  dtfrf  n**ftirf  ttw  n*M  h  Xrn  l-v^n  ?  W4  rf  1%-^!  \$ht  I’.-m  I  IX 

mu*a  have  hmi  eitltm  w0«*»  cm  if »  p  4a*'  *1  >*uhm  hiv 

r»u‘»t  «f  womru  4twl  the  MiiHimuioiit  mi  *,> ttu  <* w  H 

Arlshi|»h>uir«,  EuU'-Ununf*  m  m  ♦**  iMmihh  »mtv  ItrUw 

thr  Hcpuhtk  am  mm 
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Marriage  and  divorce.  The  legal  object  of  marriage  was  the 
perpetuation  of  the  family  that  the  gods  might  receive  their  customary 
sacrifices  and  the  State  might  not  lack  citizens.  Over  and  above  this 
aim  were  recognized  the  motives  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  affec¬ 
tion,  a  happv  life,  and  during  old  age  protection  and  support,  if 
needed,  at  the  hands  of  children  properly  reared. :u  As  the  resources 
o!  the  i  ntmtn  Heir  limited  and  colonization  had  become  impracticable, 
statesmen  ami  political  thinkers  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
population  stationary.  From  primitive  times  the  father  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  exercise  the  discretionary  right  to  expose  his  children  at 
their  birth.  <»irl.s  and  weak  or  deformed  hoys  were  most  frequently 
the  vit  tints.  Exposed  children  died  or  were  taken  up  and  adopted 
hv  others,  or  were  enslaved  or  condemned  to  a  life  of  shame.  This 
ttstgo  is  ..  repugnant  to  Christian  civilization  that  we  cannot  treat 
it  with  equanimity.  While  militating  against  human  kindliness,  it 
contributed  to  the  phvd. al  vitality  of  the  race.  Hugenists  added 
regulation  tor  marriage  and  for  the  birth  and  nurture  of  children.” 
In  Ath.  ii.  tits'- <•  advantages  were  more  than  offset  hv  the  early  wife- 
ho«d  of  girl .  and  the  frequent  intermarriages  of  near  kin.  As  the 
Athenians  were  not  essentially  a  money  making  people,  they  attached 
great  important  r  to  keeping  the  paternal  estate  within  the  family.  In 
this  .pit it  thev  pi.-t-  ii. d  to  give  a  daughter  or  sister  in  marriage  to  a 
kin  •man  that  the  down  might  not  fall  into  alien  hands.  Property 
was  divided  equally  among  sons,  and  girls  received  dowries  roughly 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  tin*  estate,  If  there  were  (laughters 
only,  they  inherited;  hut  in  that  case  the  nearest  untie  kinsmen  hud 
a  right  to  .  Intm  them  in  marriage.  To  clear  the  way  for  such  unions 
it  otteu  happened  that  divot,  e.  were  brought  about.  By  such  means 
the  u  ages  of  property  too  often  rendered  marriage  and  divorce  a 
pnretv  htisinesi  arrangement  and  thus  undermined  the  stability  of 
the  family.’' 

Average  life  of  Athenians,  Our  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
Athenian  Utc  and  as  i.d  thought  is  mulicd  through  the  medium  of 
the  orator.  through  tin*  pleadings  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 

4  V*-n  f  sen  A  \  „  $^**4  At  hi  ktm  i  l 

1  1  |fi  grip  f  .*{,  r;„-r  tfy.jprr,  ,\  4,  ,  fittigrnit'1  (OtfuthL  M4  4|, 

u  l  fc*  bohAtuH  JU«t.  **f  Moll  tit  fmtr  If  a  mm  tail  turn#*  It  wit*  not 

j,woo,dfr4  ttiis'i  f.i  to.4  f  i,  v  41,  hof  thr  a *ic*  jitlmlfrtl  r*|fi.*tlv  If  Ir  tt.i4  iliughteta,  hr 
tioultf  4rt.Hr  ns  hot  in  14^  th*»  Irpirni  4ttr|rtf4»  they  had  to 

iiiAiiv  if**?  tliofehim  f$  li r  l  H  iiu  4 UiUUru,  hr  niitthi  will  tm  41  hh  own  pieajH 

i*|r,  hid  tii*  tn«:  tth  (mv  t<c%  Iat rt  tMtoug  feittWtf'fs  |  raf  ifjtrtfMlV  *t4««fihotl%  wnt  limp 

fiooi  All  t hr  iji’f "» f  v -3  *<?  t n  t»qn  iiitii  «*4dv  <4  t h»*ir  »if  I  v4‘t  *  aii*I  *4  Uemnithenett  have  to 
4*»  %  ifh  fMw.oh  U'A  fituA  lira,  ft  1  ’ll*,  twit  141,  All  4t4»*$itlo*i;  no,  14*), 
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the  courts  of  law.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  sources  to  bring  to  the 
light  of  day  the  most  sordid  and  petty  side  of  a  people’s  character; 
and  yet  the  modem  reader  of  these  speeches  is  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  the  Athenian  litigants  and  their  kinsfolk  had  normal  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  that  they  possessed  approximately  the  same  failings 
and  the  same  virtues  as  the  people  of  today,  that-  there  was  among 
them  no  widespread  want  or  misery,  that  in  brief  the  average  life  of 
the  plain  Athenians  was  wholesome  and  happy. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  STATE 
404-337 

Growth,  of  individualism.  The  growth  of  individualism,  which 
characterized  the  various  activities  of  the  fourth  century,  fostered  the 
development  not  only  of  democracy  but  of  monarchy.  In  the  political 
disintegration  resulting  from  the  decline,  first  of  the  Athenian  then  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  power,  tyrannies  sprang  up  in  some9  of  the  smaller 
states;  and  in  western  Hellas  the  feebleness  of  the  socialistic  democ¬ 
racy  of  Syracuse,  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  peril,  made  possible 
the  creation  of  a  tyrannic  empire,  which  in  extent  and  power  was 
thus  far  unparalleled  in  Hellas.  At  the  same  time  in  the  minds  of 
the  educated  who  like  Xenophon  had  by  travel  seen  the  advantages 
of  monarchy  or,  like  Isocrates  and  Plato,  had  brooded  over  the  evils 
of  the  existing  state-system,  there  developed  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
one-man  rule. 

Statesman  and  general.  Notwithstanding  these  favoring  con¬ 
ditions  tyranny  was  less  frequent  in  the  fourth  century  than  it  had 
been  in  the  seventh  and  sixth.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge,  with 
its  organization  in  departments,  led  to  a  corresponding  specialization 
of  activities.  Statesman  and  general  were  clearly  differentiated.  The 
former  was  now  aJrninpxLjnrator  with  a  special  knowledge  of  finance 
and  of  international  administration,  whereas  the  military  leader  had 
to  acquire  a  knowledge.,  oi  the.  .science  and  art ^  war  unknown  to 
former  ages.-  Hence  as  a  rule  it  was  no  longer  possibleTor  a  dema¬ 
gogue  to  command  the  means  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  the  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government  thereby  gained  stability.1 

Prevailing  forms  of  government.  Aristocracy,  in  which  a  few 
good  men  ruled  unselfishly  and  wisely  for  the  general  advantage  of 

1  Tyranny;  Arist.  Polit.  v.  5.  6;  10.  4.  1305  a,  1310  b.  On  the  knowledge  required  of 
general  and  statesman;  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1-7.  Xenophon,  Hipparchicus,  is  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  training  of  cavalry.  Plato  favors  tyranny;  Laws ,  iv.  709  f. 
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the  community,  was  more  a  dream  of  the  politic  al  theorist  than  a 
historical  reality,  (Vrtainlv  in  the  fourth  century  little  if  any  vestige 
of  it  existed,  nor  could  a  man  of  practical  miisi  look  upon  it  as  among 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The  prevailing  form-  of  government 
were  oligarchy  and  democracy.  With  them  the  statesman,  and  any 
thinker  above  the  mere  visionarv,  had  to  deal  <  ouditions  <  apahle 
of  improvement  hut  too  deeply  seated  hi  he  aside  t  H  these  two 
types  of  repul  die  there  were  nutitv  varieties  and  gradation*.;  no  that 
to  pronounce  an  unqualified  judgment  uj*nu  either  would  betray  a 
lack  of  discrimination." 

Governmental  adjustment  d'he  constitution  hinged  upon  pmp, 
erty  and  its  distribution,  The  rhlt  aimed,  *i»4  onU  to  pnomo  their 
estates,  hut  also  to  exploit  the  government  ami  the  mnsie,*  for  their 
own  economic  profit,  whereas  the  poor  were  imt  i  mueut  with  props  ting 
themselves  from  the  aggressions  of  others  hut  drove n»  4  ernot  more  or 
less  of  the  propertv  of  the  rich  hi  the  um*  of  the  State  and  ot  them¬ 
selves.  There  existed,  too,  from  early  time  a  middle  *la*n  *  hie  tty 
farmers  in  mmfortable  cm  tamtam  e%  fairlv  'satisfied  with  their  *oit 
dition  and  opposed  to  both  oligar*  hit  and  detu*«  rate  extreme  e  !®t> 
Htiral  philosophers,  stab  as  Aristotle,  and  p; a*  Inal  -  t<P*  anew  of 
broad  intelligence  mm  tamed  themselves  with  method  of  prawn  mg  an 
equilibrium  of  the*e  soual  fore  «s,  that  neither  nimte  might  gain 
the  upper  hand.  Often  the  halam e  was  tijnet  hv  loor  *  m  war,  often 
hy  economic  adversity  or  prosperity,  and  amietmies  hv  an  mptdi*  ions 
admission  of  aliens  to  citizenship.  Agattid  all  stall  di  UusLan* e**  a 
statesman  had  to  provide.  HL  <  hief  mean  *  w a  t  ymerniiif  ntal  ait 
justment  the  distribution  of  offices  and  turn  lion *  in  stub  a  wav  as 
to  permit  neither  party  to  tirtirp  a  power  over  the  other  At  1  ami 
turn  and  at  Athens,  for  example,  tin*  tiffnrn  were  grouped  m  two 
classes,  one  tilled  hy  vote,  the  other  hy  lot:  the  Id  it  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  state,  the  second  to  guarantee  to  the  pour  a  4urr 
in  the  government. :s 

Oligarchy*  in  the  degree  that  a  com! itti lion  departed  from  fid 4 
balance  in  either  direction,  it  became  ttnjtpf  and  oppressive.  Only 


u  At H  Petit,  V.  h  li  I  lei  h 

a  J»t|w»U,inir  of  4t»l  of  io  Hen  Jf^r?,  It*  roi,  Aior  fMa  il 

7,  .1  ft,  UM,  Oft  the  *mmI  btSUfi<  r,  |«  U  *  cl^r,  Xoa  /Wu  o  U  t  11  y,  \  4  *  m  ft 
u,  muvpof  iMoiMtsoir*  cmouH  n  Aihf  CoS;  <,  !'<*»,.»  $  <  *  mma  u»  tH 

h^fowiil  tef  11  rm  tM  Uu  *.\m*  1*0 flit  t-mimm,  ao»i  fun  %  ,1  it, 
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the  extreme  oligarchy,  however,  or  the  extreme  democracy  was  abso¬ 
lutely  reprehensible,  and  neither  of  these  typos  was  frequent  As  in 
oligarch v  the  government  was  operated  in  the  interest  of  a  minority, 
this  form  of  eou.stimtion  was  the  less  equitable  of  the  two.  The 
few  were  ahvavs  the  wealthy,  ami  enjoyed  therefore  an  excellent 
opportunity,  while  assuring  to  themselves  a  permanent  lease  of 
power,  to  benefit  and  adorn  the  State  and  to  awaken  the  gratitude  of 
the  44  It  is  fitting  that  magistrates  on  entering  office  should 

offer  magnificent  sat  nines  or  erect  some  public  building,  and  then  the 
people  who  participate  in  the  entertainments,  and  like  to  see  the  city 
decohited  with  votive  offerings  and  buildings,  will  not  desire  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  government,  and  the  notables  will  have  memorials  of 
their  munificence,  This,  however,  is  anything  but  the  fashion  of  our 
modern  oligarchs  who  are  as  covetous  of  gain  as  they  are  of  honor,” 
Insolent  and  avarh  iott\  they  used  office  as  a  means  of  profit  in  the 
misappropriation  of  public  funds  or  in  the  practice  of  extortion  and 
judicial  opprrvbou  upon  private  persons,  It  was  the  feeling  that  the 
public  money*.  were  being  stolen,  rather  than  their  own  exclusion  from 
office,  width  drove  the  masers  to  revolt  against  oligarchic  govern¬ 
ment-*,  Added  to  tin*  economic  grievance  was  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Few  for  the  Manv,  expressed  in  the  oligarchic  oath  sworn  in  many 
States;  M  1  will  be  att  enemy  of  the  people,  and  will  do  against  them 
all  the  harm  I  %  and*  This  fiendish  rancor  is  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  tin*  rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  bv  the  derarehies  in  the 
Aegean  t  itie\  Now*  an  in  the  preceding  century  the  rule  of  the 
Few  me, ml,  not  ontv  an  utter  want  of  justice  for  the  Many,  hut  a 
(wilii  v  dim  ted  to  their  enslavement, * 

Democracy.  The  other  form  of  government,  even  mom  common 
than  oltgais  he  in  the  fourth  %  enturv,  was  democracy,  in  which  the 
indigent  and  not  tin*  men  of  property  had  the  political  power  in  their 
hand In  other  w atiU  democracy  was  a  government  of  the  Many 
hi  their  own  mine  x,  ThL  in  the  extreme  variety  of  tlu*  type,  of 
with  h  there  were  awend  relatively  commendable  forms,  In  one 
of  hi  i  Tivbtnatiom*  ArLfotte  enumerates  five  kinds  of  democracy. 
Of  four  kind  >  hr  approves,  as  all  are  under  the  laws;  but  the  fifth 

4  1 4rt»  utijMfj!  u i»m  Or  f  (,»}.» ti»  r ;  ViOI  IWi.C  V  V  H,  tm  b,  OH&Ottfty  lit  itltWSt  of  thfc 
fut,  th  ;  *  t  O  t,  yt^iVifbrit.  Hh\tM  n  y,  J  mo  4  Ug4f  vi,  7.  /> 

MU  »  *,»,*•,!«,  4 * f *  1  noi<ut»  sM»4,  i  *  t»  MfO  It  truolh}  v  H.  Ut,  UOH  b.  O.itU 

ut  tier,  i  v  in  tu»4  4  I  M*U  w4  4r».n«hlr*;  |»,  U  htt  rn*l,iv«wnt  <*(  the  imtplej 
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form  is  that  in  which  not  the  laws  hut  the  multitude  rule,  in  which 
the  law  has  been  superseded  by  mere  resolutions  of  the  peopled 

Among  the  sound  forms  of  democracy  were  those  of  pastoral  ;uul 
agricultural  peoples.  They  were  robust  in  l.odv,  able  to  endure  the 
fatigues  of  marching  and  fighting,  and  possessed  therefore  the  lughe-t 
degree  of  military  virtue.  Scattered  over  the  country  and  engaged  in 
their  daily  labor,  they  could  not  often  meet  in  assembly.  Otuc  or 
twice  a  year  they  could  gather  for  the  election  of  officials  or  for  other 
public  functions  ot  like  importance,  hut  were  compe'led  to  leave 
the  current  administration  to  magistrates  and  council.  Under  -utlt 
circumstances  officials  were  usually  elected  on  the  ground  of  titiu*--,, 
and  the  government  was  wisely  conducted.'1  These  com tuuc  coudi 
tions  still  prevailed  over  a  large,  part  of  the  Greek  peninsula,  a- 
Aetolia,  Achaea,  and  Arcadia. 


An  advance  toward  pure  democracy.  Individualistic  develop¬ 
ments.  Industrial  States,  however,  hail  advatned  bevotid  mu  Si  <  on 
ditions  in  the  direction  of  pure  democracy.  Median i<  *.  of  evci  v  tie 
scription,  plying  their  various  trades  within  the  t  ity ,  n-.uhlv  found 
leisure  to  attend  the  assembly,  and  the  aged  men  of  their  families 
could  sit  year  after  year  in  the  law  courts.  Large  revenue enabled 
the  government  to  pay  lor  otlicial  service  and  even  for  atfendan*  e  ,u 
the  assembly.  I  his  condition  resulted  in  part  from  a  natural  hi  .tun 
cal  growth  the  gradual  ditlusion  of  intelligence  whit  h  endowed  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  the  population  with  political  ,  ,(p».  m . 
It  came  in  part,  too,  as  a  correction  ot  poiitua!  wrong,  t oinmitied  Itv 
earlier  ruling  minorities  who  were  too  narrow  and  -It  „.l,„e 
interest  themselves  in  the  commons,  and  partly  through  the  dean- 
of  sincere,  humanitarian,  statesmen,  as  iVri,  les,  f„r  the  onomn  , 
cultural  and  political  elevation  of  the  masses,  “Hu-  rtj|,  ,,t' 
racy,  however,  were  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  i.ni-.c,  whnh 
fifth-century  statesmen  could  not  well  forcee,  tndmdu  di  .tn  <)• 
velopments,  loginning  in  earlier  time,  drew  a  large  probation  ,4  the 
citizens  of  the  wealthier  classes  from  politi.  Manv  M,ti»ig  „ 
of  eujiatrid  rank  now  cared  only  for  gambling  ,(»d  !,,«  iMiupain 
A  bourgeoisie,  recruited  from  the  poorest  t la-.*,  and  nur  cd  into  ercat 
prosperity  by  an  expanding  city  economy,  muld  not  rngbst  bu-.itie., 


*  Practical  mean  Ins  of  tlotmrt.ci  v ;  j,l  - 
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for  the  service  of  the  State  in  office  or  assembly.  The  duality  of 
thought  and  action,  noticeable  in  Euripides,  became  more  and  more 
pronounced,  as  life  grew  more  complex  and  specialized.  In  the  degree 
therefore  that  a  man  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  or  literature  he 
unfitted  himself  for  everything  else.  The  thinker  stood  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  politician  as  the  orator  from  the  general.  The 
pursuit  of  individualistic  aim's  deprived  the  State  of  the  service  and 
guidance  of  its  more  intelligent  and  cultured  citizens,  leaving  it  to 
the  mercy  of  professional  politicians,  who  commanded  the  votes  of 
the  poorer  and  less  enlightened  minority.  For  the  political  evils  of 
which  fourth-century  writers  bitterly  complain,  they  and  their  class 
were  chiefly  responsible,  inasmuch  as  their  own  aloofness  from  public 
affairs  left  the  democracy  unbridled.  The  conditions  lamented  by 
conservatives,  however,  were  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  a  vast  political 
evolution  slowly  and  silently  under  way  throughout  Hellas.  The 
broadening  humanity,  the  waning  interest  in  local  politics,  and  the 
aversion  of  cultured  citizens  from  military  life  meant  the  decline  of 
the  polis  and  the  development  of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  State 
system,  the  preparation  of  a  transition  from  regional  to  world  politics, 
from  racial  to  cosmopolitan  culture.7 

Athens,  a  highly  developed  democracy.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  Athens  that  existing  knowledge  affords  a  view  of  the  working  of  a 
highly  developed  democracy  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment  of  its  character.  For  the  reason  already  given 
ancient  historians  and  philosophers  were  generally  unfavorable, 
whereas  the  speakers  before  the  assembly  and  courts  were  disposed 
to  flatter  the  masses.  Allowance  has  therefore  to  be  made  for  the  bias 
of  both  classes  of  authorities. 

The  violence  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  still  more  of  the  Thirty 
had  disgusted  the  moderates  with  oligarchic  methods  and  had  as¬ 
sured  the  popular  government  a  permanent  lease  of  power.  The 
democratic  restoration  in  403  was  therefore  thoroughgoing.  Against 
an  effort,  on  the  one  hand,  to  limit  the  franchise  to  landowners 
and  on  the  other,  to  extend  the  citizenship  to  all,  including  even 
slaves,  who  had  aided  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  conservative  states¬ 
men  forced  the.  government  into  its  old  democratic  ruts.  Their  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Peri  clean  law  of  451,  which  limited  the  citizenship  to 
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those  whose  parents  were  both  Athenians,  was  dictated  partly  by 
a  harrow  selfishness  of  the  majority,  partly  too  by  religious  interest; 
in  the  purity  of  the  race.  In  fact  the  political  restoration  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  revival  of  religion  apparent  in  the  last  drama  of 
Euripides.  The  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates,  on  the 

charge  of  repudiating  the  gods  of  the  State,  of  introducing  new 
divinities,  and  of  corrupting  the  youth,  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
this  revival,  of  the  staunchest  defender  of  religion  and  of  virtue 
among  the  enlightened,  was  a  strange  piece  of  historical  irony  and  per¬ 
haps  the  severest  blow  inflicted  by  ancient  democracy  upon  itself ; 
for  nothing  so  alienated  the  intellectual  class.* 

The  democratic  government  proclaimed  to  those  who  had  sided 
with  the  Thirty  an  amnesty,  which  was  generally  kept.  Democrats 
who  had  been  robbed  of  their  estates  lived  as  peaceful  neighbors  of 
aristocrats  who  had  shared  the  spoils.  Some  hard  feeling,  stirred 
especially  by  renegades  from  the  party  of  the  ’Thirty,  hindered  oli  ¬ 
garchs  from  office  and  prejudiced  juries  against  them:  but  all  hatred 
gradually  died  out  with  the  generation  that  had  lived  through  the 
crisis.9 

Pay  for  attendance  at  Assembly.  It  was  the  growing  disinclin¬ 
ation  to  politics  as  well  as  the  principle  that  all  State  services  should 
be  paid  so  that  the  poor  might  share  in  them,  which  led  Agvrrhius 
early  in  the  fourth  century  to  institute  a  fee  for  attendance  at  tin* 
assembly.  From  one  obol  it:  was  soon  raised  to  three.  On  this  basis 
it  was  easy  to  reason  that  the  common  citi/en  had  as  got«l  a  right  as 
any  to  the  public  festivals.  He  ought  therefore  to  he  given  free  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  theatre  and  to  ho  served  with  food  at  the  public  e\ 
pen.se  while  attending  the  pauathenaea  or  other  festivals,  and  even 
to  be  paid  in  money  for  the  time  he  takes  for  these  pleasures  from 
his  daily  toil.  Inevitably  the  appropriation,  at  tird  mudmUe,  grail 
ually  increased  till  it  swallowed  up  (lie  entire  surplus  income  of  the 
State.  The  effect  was  to  weaken  Athens  in  her  relations  with  for* 
eigners  and  to  render  the  recipients  less  capable  of  t  aring  for  them¬ 
selves.10 


8  Democratic  restoration;  Lysias  xxxiv  with  IM  tntrmlwtUm t  Kmtn  1 1  4?*  *ti» 

a ri“s&,5!s«wiff  ,**^ *-«  -«:u 
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obols  respectively,  mentioned  in  eh.  <0,  are  iimhthlv thr  S ,  n  *!  i  !!!  f  A®  ?  . 
(proedri),  that  of  the  private  eiti/en  being  three  «»h<»L;  Snndwalh  in*  Alin  I- % **! 
with  references,  *ree  admission  to  the  theatre  wan  pmsibly  mOodmed  by  Vmftr*  cViiik 
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at^ristotle’s  idea  of  caring  for  the  poor.  The  effort  to  allevi- 
tile  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  itself  to  he  condemned,  but  rather 
r<av  ilriProvident  method  of  distributing  the  aid:  “Where  there  are 
clj  ^1^Ues>  demagogues  should  not  be  allowed  after  their  manner  to 
rit>uite  the  surplus;  the  poor  are  always  receiving  and  always  want- 
-^ore  and  more,  for  such  help  is  like  water  poured  into  a  leaky 
tCkCji*c*  'hfet  the  true  friend  of  the  people  should  see  that  they  be  not 
]yj-  Poor,  for  extreme  poverty  lowers  the  character  of  the  democracy. 
a^e.aSUres  s^10u^  he  taken  which  shall  give  them  lasting  prosperity; 
^  as  this  end  is  equally  the  interest  of  all  classes,  the  proceeds  of 
Public  revenues  should  be  accumulated  and  distributed  among 
a  possible,  in  such  amounts  as  may  enable  them  to  purchase 

j  lttle  farm,  or  at  all  events  make  a  beginning  in  trade  or  husbandry. 

.  benevolence  cannot  be  extended  to  all,  money  should  be  dis- 

t^lt>u5e<d  in  turn  according  to  tribes  or  other  groups,  and  meantime 
e  rich  should  pay  the  fee  for  attendance  of  the  poor  at  the  necessary 
assemblies,  and  should  in  return  be  excused  from  useless  public  serv- 

ices.”  ^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  passage  here  quoted  Aristotle  holds  that 
Poor  owed  their  condition  to  no  fundamental  defect  of  their  own, 
and.  that  if  given  a  new  start  in  life,  they  would  as  a  rule  prove  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  the  aid.  In  fact  he  nowhere  blames  the  people  for 
tho  faults  of  the  democracy.  “  Even  if  they  have  no  share  in  office, 
the  poor,  provided  only  they  are  not  outraged  or  deprived  of  their 
property,  will  be  quiet  enough.”  12  “  Whereas  wealth  and  power,” 

says  Isocrates,  “  are  attended  and  followed  by  a  lack  of  sense  and  by 
license,  want  and  a  humble  position  bring  with  them  prudence  and 
moderation;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  lots  one 
would  prefer  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  one’s  children.”  13  For  the  short¬ 
comings  of  democracy  the  demagogues  were  chiefly  responsible.14  The 
commons  lacked  the  special  knowledge  now  more  necessary  than 
ever  for  judging  of  foreign  policies.  In  such  matters  they  had  to 
trust  their  leaders,  who  often  misinformed  them.  In  domestic  affairs, 
too,  unprincipled  demagogues  often  attempted  to  work  upon  their 


Per.  9)-  Tire  theoric  (festival)  fund  under  Eubulus;  Theopomp.  Phil.,  PEG.  I.  293,  95, 
#6  b ;  Athen.  iv.  61;  Justin  vi.  9  (doubtless  exaggerated). 

U  Arist.  Polit.  vi.  5.  7-9,  1320  (H.  Civ.  p.  467  f.). 

1  Arist.  JPolit.  iv.  13.  &,  1297  b.  Favorable  opinion  of  Xenophon,  quoting  Socrates;  p. 
400*  Plato’s  opinion  adverse;  Rep.  viii.  563  d. 

"  %  &  A.  reop-  4.  f. 

14  Arist.  JPolit.  v.  5.  1  ff.,  11;  vi.  5.  3  1;  910,  1305  a,  1310  a,  1320  a. 
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political  prejudices  and  their  covetousness  to  the  detriment  especially 
of  wealthy  individuals. 

Confiscated  property.  It  was  charged  that  pettifoggers  sometimes 
appealed  to  the  juries  to  condemn  the  accused  on  the  ground  that  if 
his  property  should  not  be  confiscated,  there  would  he  no  means  ot 
paying  them  for  their  service.  The  first  intimation  of  this  praeto  r 
appears  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes,1  r>  early  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  the  period  now  before  us  a  speaker  addresses  the  jury  us  lol 
lows:  “  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  you  have  often  heard  ihe*-e 
men  say,  whenever  they  wished  you  to  condemn  someone  unjustly,  that 
unless  you  vote  the  condemnation  of  those  whom  they  order,  your 
pay  will  be  lacking.” 1(1  Another  asserts  that  the  council,  when 
in  need  of  money  for  the  current  administration,  was  im  lined  to  <  on 
demn  the  men  impeached  before  it,  and  to  confiscate  their  pruperU/  ‘ 
Such  cases  must  have  occurred.  One  or  two  instances,  however,  in 
a  half  century  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  charges  that  appear  tit 
literature.  The  speakers  above  mentioned  assume  that  plea**  of  flu 
kind  are  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  jurors  whom  they  a  re¬ 
addressing,  hence  they  could  not  often  have  been  used  effectively ;  and 
in  fact  we  do  not  know  by  name  any  person  who  thus  suft'rmL  To 
the  honor  of  the  democracy  Aristotle  has  testified:  ”  Even  the  juris 
diction  has  passed  from  the  council  to  the  people;  and  in  this  nut 
ter  they  seem  to  act  rightly;  for  the  Few  are  more  corruptible  than  tin 
Many  whether  by  money  or  by  influence,”  lH  It  was  a  grievous  wrong 
if  one  or  two  innocent  men  were  put  to  death  by  the  avarice  of  roun 
eil  or  jury,  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  tin,4  Athenian 
democracy;  for  in  no  age  or  country  has  the  administration  of  justim 
been  perfect. 

Class  consciousness.  In  the  old  days  of  the  democracy  many  a 
man  of  wealth  lived  moderately*  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  poor,  amt 
was  notably  generous  and  hospitable.  To  the  end  of  the  present 
period  a  large  class  of  the  wealthy  retained  the  same  chanu  ter. 
During  the  fourth  century,  however,  the  growth  of  culture  and  of  lti\ 
ury  developed  a  class  consciousness.  Priding  themselves  on  their 
refinement,  educated  men  of  means  despised  theise  who  in  youth  had 
been  compelled  to  labor  instead  of  attending  school.  In  this  spirit 

15  3358  ff. 

15  Lysias,  Against  Epicrates,  1. 

1320  aysias>  Against  Nicomachm,  22;  corrofxiratfd  by  Amt,  Mit  %  \  frt  %l  %  y 
18  Const.  Ath.  41;  cf.  Guiraud,  Prop,  font,  M  ft 
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Demosthenes  the  orator  contrasts  his  own  early  life  with  that  of  his 
opponent  Aeschines.  After  rehearsing  his  own  education  and  his  en¬ 
trance  upon  a  public  career,  he  turns  upon  his  adversary  with 
these  words :  “  But  you,  august  man,  who  now  spit  upon  others, 

consider  what  fortune  you  enjoyed,  through  which  in  boyhood  you 
were  reared  in  dire  poverty,  assisting  your  father  in  the  school-room, 
grinding  ink,  sponging  off  seats,  and  sweeping  the  room,  occupying 
the  post  of  a  slave,  not  of  a  free  lad.  .  .  .  Compare  these  two  lives, 
Aeschines,  yours  and  mine,  with  each  other,  calmly  but  not  in  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  ask  these  jurors  which  of  the  two  fortunes  each  one  of  them 
would  prefer.  You  taught  reading;  I  attended  school.  You  per¬ 
formed  initiations;  I  was  initiated.  You  danced;  I  was  choregus. 
You  were  a  public  scribe,  I  a  public  orator.  You  were  a  third-rate 
actor;  I  witnessed  the  play.  You  failed  in  your  part,  and  I  hissed 
you.”  19 

The  antipathy  was  increased  not  only  by  the  widening  differentia¬ 
tion  of  society  into  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  but  also 
by  the  gathering  of  the  people  into  the  city.  “  Whoever  is  poor  and 
wants  to  live  in  the  City  brings  all  the  more  discouragement  upon 
himself,  for  when  he  beholds  a  man  who  is  able  to  live  in  luxury  and 
ease,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  see  in  his  own  case  how  wretched 
and  toilsome  is  the  life  he  leads.”  20  The  sight,  too,  of  many  increas¬ 
ing  their  wealth  by  dishonest  means  created  in  the  poor  the  exagger¬ 
ated  notion  that  fortunes  accumulated  by  individuals  were  all  due  to 
cheating : 

Chremylus.  I’ve  been  a  virtuous  and  religious  man, 

Yet  always  poor  and  luckless. 

Cario.  So  you  have. 

Chrem.  While  temple-breakers,  orators,  informers, 

And  knaves  grow  rich  and  prosper. 

Car.  So  they  do.21 

The  reason  is  that  Plutus  is  blind,  and  has  made  a  wrong  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  By  passing  a  night  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius  he 
receives  his  sight,  and  proceeds  forthwith  to  a  bestowal  of  this 
world’s  goods  upon  the  deserving.22 


19  E.  Civ.  no.  152  (Demosth.  On  the  Crown).  A  significant  fact  is  that  the  jury,  though 
composed  of  plain  people,  approved  of  these  sentiments  in  Demosthenes;  they  preferred 
the  leadership  of  men  who  possessed  this  kind  of  superiority. 

20  Menander,  frag.  405  ff. 

21  Aristoph.  Plutus,  28-31,  acted  at  Athens  in  388. 

22  E.  Civ.  no.  78  (Aristoph.  Plut.). 
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Socialistic  tendencies.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  the  masses  so  conscious  of  these  economic-social  contrasts  or  of 
their  own  power.  Under  these  circumstances  it,  was  but  natural  that 
they,  the  controlling  majority,  should  bring  to  the  front  a  program 
more  or  less  socialistic.  Upon  one  thing  at  least  they  were  deter¬ 
mined:  that  the  wealthy  man  in  office,  should  no  longer  exploit  them 
for  his  own  profit,  that  out  of  office  the  rich  should  not  make  an 
insolent  display  of  their  wealth.  In  illustration  we  may  rite  the  law 
of  Lycurgus,  which  ordered  that  women  should  not  ride  in  carriages 
to  Eleusis  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  “  lest  the  poor  appear  more 
despicable  than  the  rich.”"'1  Another  plank  in  their  platform  re¬ 
quired  the  wealthy,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  contribute  liberally  from 
their  abundance  in  the  performance  of  both  naval  and  festive  liturgies 
and  in  the  payment  of  direct  taxi's  in  time  of  war  according  to  their 
means.  The  amount  of  pressure  thus  brought  upon  the  rich  varied  in 
different  States  and  in  the  same  State  at  different  times.  In  Athens 
the  abundance  of  the  ordinary  revenues,  added  to  the  relative  mild 
ness  of  political  feeling,  generally  assured  to  the  wealthy  an  immunity 
from  exactions.  There  as  elsewhere,  however,  it  was  felt  by  many 
that  inequality  of  property  was  the  root  of  all  evil,  for  width  the  onlv 
remedy  was  communism.--1  The  relation  of  the  State  to  private  prop 
erty  can  be  clearly  understood  by  taking  into  at  count  the  nature  of 
the  polis  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  modern  nation.  Itiu  au  *e  of 
its  genual  insccui ity  and  lack  of  resources  the  citv  state  net e  warily 
exercised  far  more  rigorously  and  arbitrarily  its  ultimate  right  of 
ownership  over  everything  belonging  to  the  citizens.  This  baa* 
proprietorship  it  applied  in  the  levy  of  extraordinary  taxes,  in  tern 
porary  monopolies  of  some  or  all  saleable  commodities,  in  forced  loan- 
and  contributions,  and  in  various  other  ways,  If  the  distribution  of 
these  burdens  was  but  approximately  equitable,  the  citizens  loutd  not 
complain,  as  property,  life,  family,  and  everything  held  dear  re, ted 
wholly  upon  the  security  of  the  State.'-'8 
The  Athenian  democracy  in  the  fourth  century.  The  pro!, 
lem  as  to  the  soundness  or  decadence  of  the  Athenian  democracy  in 
the  fourth  century  has  long  been  under  controversy.  One  of  the 


At'IIan,  r*ir,  hint,  xiii,  it  hr*  $»rit4li|‘  %*%% 


23  Pseud.  Pint.  Ten  Oratory  482 
drachmas). 

24  P.  87,  90. 
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most  pertinent  questions  involved  is  whether  u  citizen  of  Athens  in 
this  period,  ;t  man  of  honesty  and  good  intentions,  gifted  with  a  fair 
degree  of  patriotism,  pul, lie  spirit,  and  neighhorliness,  could  enjoy 
an  acquired  or  inherited  estate  in  peace  and  happiness.  Was  the 
State  suftii  ientlv  free  from  social  spite  ami  intolerance  and  from 
governmental  oppression  ami  exaction  to  guarantee  even  to  the  wealthy 
individual  “  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?”  'The  answer 
derived  from  an  examination  of  the  facts,  can  only  he  an  emphatic  af¬ 
firmative, It  would  he  a  mistake  to  identify  Athens  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  democracy  des,  rihed  hy  Aristotle.  The  normal  character  of 
her  population  and  the  equilibrium  of  her  social  classes  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  preceiling  chapter.  The  numerous  middle  class  together 
with  the  wealthy  ordinarily  umtrolled  polities.  The  absence  of  pay 
for  attendance  at  the  ax-etuhly  of  the  derne  threw  this  institution  into 
the  hand-,  of  the  well  to  do,  who  thus  managed  the  business  of  their 
rural  uimmimitie*  and  held  its  offices.  With  some  modifications  the 
prin,  iplr  held  for  the  State.  The  emoluments  derived  from  attendance 
at  the  a  t  .emtilv  and  from  membership  of  the  council,  were  less  than 
the  dailv  wages  of  m  unskilled  workman,  whereas  the  salaries  of  of- 
fiu  iaii  fell  -boll  of  tlie  mn  hanii’s  pity,  lienee  il  was  that  the  as- 
.emhlv  and  the  loiimil  were  filled  as  a  rule  hy  men  in  good  cireum- 
■•tam  The  orators  who  addressed  the  assembly  and  guided  its 
opinion  .,  though  generally  private  i  itizens,  were  us  a  rule  men  of 
propertt .  In  l.ut  the  orators  and  offnials  came  largely  from  families 
whi<  li  through  generations  of  public  service  had  shown  patriotism 
<>, nibbled  with  a  lit  lie.-,  lor  administrative  work.'-''' 

Ancient  democracy  from  thti  evolutionary  standpoint.  In¬ 
stead  of  ,  ondetiming  am  ient  democrat  y  because  in  some  or  in  all 
respe,  t->  it  tell  short  of  (ire  amt  governmental  systems,  it  is  fairer  to 
estimate  it,  value  fn,m  the  evolutionary  standpoint;  and  in  this  view 
we  tailing  but  admire  the  vast  advance  made  bv  the  Greek  States  in 
the  liberty,  intelligeui  e,  and  manliness  of  their  citizens  over  the 
dead  level  of  ( Irientait-.m,  There  is  in  the  world  of  today  no  intelli¬ 
gent  human  being  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  been  a  common  citi- 

|  r  t>,MNf4rJ  Vfimdwn,  It  piovoti  two  Athrni.m  tvjwv  C'tltobuhw,  the  tml- 

IlhUn  Hf  tf»r  t  m,  4tf*t  I’rt  ItMtn.u  hwy  4  mtuirit  *.  tluru  I  it  good  < ttruttiHhuuTH.  Both 

f$ti‘  i**  f )i«-  .Lf.fr  Afot  It* dtj  4fr  Mtftfrfit  Vkifh  f hr  ntuuitou,  Thr  property  of  the 

o*d.  ftfidittilffblrd ;  that  nf  the  Uttrf  fnn'tww*, 

ii  I  hr  Arjsuf’i  Kiri  *  MOf'tt  by  ihr  fitii;  H  utTw»uUh*t,  Vie  mutm]  Wo!,  Attendance  lit 

thtfir  n I»v4%  p  U  i  I hr*  *  onmom  tountiHor  tnt iwd  ttvr  ohol«,  the  pry- 

Mui*  up*  *i«  u  toot.  Ami,  Aik  itV  Ihits  whole  subject  U  *tdmirably  treated  hy 
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zen  of  Athens  rather  than  of  Persia  or  Egypt.  Emm  the  seventh  to 
the  fourth  century  the  steady  advance  of  democracy  brought  it s  benefits 
to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  citizens.  Progress  was  then  blocked  in 
part  by  a  religious  conservatism,  which  in  4(U  forced  the  whreL  of 
the  restored  democracy  back  into  fifth-century  grooves,  in  part  by  crude 
socialistic  experimentation;  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  front  this  con 
dition  there  could  be  no  recoverv,  that  of  all  people  the  Greeks  atone 
were  incapable  of  learning  by  experience.  By  no  means  the  least 
evil  in  the  situation  was  the  indifferent  or  hostile  attitude  of  some 
intellectuals  or  the  reactionary  doctrines  of  others,  who  like  l so*  rates 
sought  a  cure  for  all  internal  ills  in  a  return  to  the  polity  of  Cleis 
thenes  or  of  Solon.  If  centuries  were  required  for  the  building  up  of 
modem  parliamentary  states,  Athens  needed  at  least  a  few  mure 
generations  in  which  to  accommodate  justice  and  equality  to  the  rule  of 
the  Many. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


ART  AND  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 

I.  Art 

Value  of  art  for  an  appreciation  of  Greek  history.  For  an  ap- 

i,IV*iatton  of  Greek  hbtorv  the  great  value  of  art  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  i-  a  genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  character,  not  merely  of  the 
.‘Teat  -t.itn  eva-ntt.iL,  l<ut  also  of  the  more  delicate  variations  from 
.h;c  to  Some  of  the  forces  at  work  in  reshaping  the  art  of  the 

tnurth  •  cntury  were  politii  al.  Lacking  im|terial  revenues,  the  Athen¬ 
ian  State  wa .  !'<».rcr  than  in  the  age  of  I’erieles,  and  eould  spend 
proportional  I  v  le, .  on  dnorative  works,  'Lhe  social  democracy,  too, 
in  Atln-n  .  a.  *•!  cuhrte,  required  a  considerable  share  of  the  public 
uiiotnc  for  the  dun  t  hcttflU  of  the  masses. 

Individualism  in  art,  Thea-  f,u  ts  help  aeeount  for  the  con- 
<tm,n,it(  Ot  meat  tone  theatre-,  and  stadia  in  various  Hellenic  cities 
to  the  detriment  of  h  tuple  buildup;.  Many  of  the  wealthy  class  pre- 
h-tred  to  -pend  their  m* ome  on  the  erection  ami  maintenance  of  more 
tummtMtott ,  ,,nd  atttai  tive  dwellings,  on  funerary  monuments  or 
•aulpturcd  portrait,  of  themselves  and  their  kin.  'Hu*  growing  in- 
dmdiult  in  of  art  mav  be  (rated  partlv  to  these  private  enterprises 
hut  tar  more  n,  the  general  trend  of  education.  With  the  enlargement 
of  knowledge  the  individual  he* ante  freer  from  State,  society,  and 
tradition,  and  more  totes  ton,  of  his  separate  existence.  This  mental 
growth,  in  amt  out  ot  philu.ophv,  was  accompanied  by  introspection, 
an  inquire  into  tin-  nature  of  the  individual,  a  study  of  the  person¬ 
ality  ami  of  it ■  *  harm  ter  and  modes  of  expression,  I’heidins,  it  has 
been  -aid.  gave  tile  'tattle  a  sotd,  or  more  concretely,  endowed  the 
marble  with  thought  ami  feeling,  This  inner  being,  however,  was  not 

i  f  M  i  *  t  b  .itt  mr  rwntultv  «nvhiii«  mnk\  ftwr(h*<|  md 
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a  personal  but  a  communal  aspiration.  History  had  to  await  a  Praxi¬ 
teles  and  a  Scopas  for  an  expression  of  the  transitory  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  individual. 

Praxiteles.  By  mechanical  criteria  it  is  usually  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  Praxitelean  art  from  that  of  earlier  times.  A  standing  figure 
of  the  preceding  century  was  essentially  erect,  any  curve  being  a  mere 
deviation  from  the  vertical.  A  Praxitelean  statue,  however,  usually 
leans  against  a  tree  trunk  or  other  support,  which  is  thus  made  a  fart 
of  the  sculpture.  By  such  means,  t<x>,  the  curve  becomes  an  essential 
rather  than  an  accidental  feature.  The  need  of  a  prop  is  due  to  the 
use  of  marble  in  place  of  bronze.  Equally  tangible  is  the  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  drapery.  Whereas  in  the  preceding  century  the 
dress  fell  in  sharply  outlined  parallel  folds,  in  the  Praxitelean  drop* 
ery  the  greater  folds  vary  in  directum  and  in  prominence,  anti  puss 
into  one  another  through  smaller  curves.  The  treatment  of  the  lutr 
undergoes  a  corresponding  change.  In  the  Pheidian  period  the  short 
hair  of  men  lay  flat  on  the  head,  running  in  parallel  lines  and  for-’ 
minating  in  crisp  curls;  that  of  Praxiteles  is  wrought  throughout  in 
fluffy  locks-  .  Xhe.  surface  ot  the  bodv,  too,  is  rendered  with  a  naP 
uraLeksticity  equalled  in  no  other  extant  sculpture.  All  these  external 
features  are  due  to  a  more  careful  study  of  texture,  whether  of  cloth, 
hair,  or  human  flesh,  and  to  an  advancing  technique, 

Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  The  soul  of  a  Praxitelean  statue,  however, 
we  can  recognize  but  can  explain  in  no  mechanical  way,  lire  both 
has  a  restful  attitude;  the  person  seems  happy,  musing,  content  with 
himself  and  the  world.  The  only  extant  original  statue  b  a  mutilated 
Hermes  found  in  an  excavation  at  Olympia,  On  hh  left  arm  he 
holds  the  infant  Dionysus,  with  his  right  hand  he  raises  high  a  httttth 
of  grapes  or  other  object  to  amuse  the  child.  Hernia  P  nut  hkiUmt 
at  Dionysus,  however,  but  at  some  object  bevond,  mutuentarih  bo 
in  pleasant  thought.  A  youth  in  splendid  athletic  training  and  a»  • 
customed  to  activity,  he  is  for  the  time  being  in  repose.  All  thr  in!i- 
nical  qualities,  above  described,  this  statue  represents  to  per  fix  litei, 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  in  viewing  this  piece  of  art  ur  forget 
that  we  are  looking  upon  a  god,  for  we  can  regard  him  an  only  4  per¬ 
fect  human  youth.  The  striving  of  Hellenic  genius  tor  tttdmdmditv, 
thus  displayed,  in  no  way  tended  toward  the  elevation  of  man  to  dtem 
ity,  but  achieved  instead  the  reduction  of  God  to  the  human  pi, tow 
Far  from  steeling  the  wall  to  endurance  or  to  hemic  effort*  it  cm  our  - 
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?.fl  l'1';1- a!“  rr!:“iullS  "'ith  tlU'  <U'itv  !uui  :l  duiet  contentment  with 
htr  I  his  was  m  lirtel  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Athens  in  the  middle 
t!l<*  fourth  eeuturv,  within  the  lifetime  of  Praxiteles. 

Aphrodite  of  Cnidus.  His  must  famous  woman  statue  is  the 
Aphrodite  ot  (  nidus,  n|  wliidi  we  have  hut  a  Roman  copy.  The  at¬ 
titude  Of  musing  is  Praxitelean;  Imt  all  the  liner  qualities  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Were  lost  in  coining,  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  we  are 
obliged  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  poor  Roman  a)pies  f„r  our 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  greatest  sculptors.  Because  of 
the  inferior  medium  of  nmtaet  we  are  in  no  position  to  appreciate 
the  eMraoi  dilute  enthusiasm  aroused  liv  the  original  of  this  Apliro- 


Seopas.  An  artist  of  equal  genius  was  Seupas.  Though  he  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  liist  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  therefore 
older  than  PraMteln,  it  T  eu-.tomary  to  treat  of  him  later  because 
he  seem,  to  m  to  reptv  .ent  a  Wider  departure  from  the  Phcidian  type 
amt  a  nearer  appioa.  h  to  Hellrui-tie  art.  Like  Praxiteles  he  wrought 
in  marble,  Tim  otdv  originals  that  we  can  in  all  probability  assign 
to  him  are  two  badlv  mutilated  heads  from  a  temple  in  Tege'a  which 
he  i ,  known  to  have  ion  ,irti.  ted,  1»  i  tint  rust  with  the  quiet  musing 
of  tie  l  raMtele.tn  ‘tatue,  that  of  Xeopas  is  all  feeling,  jmssion,  ox- 
pre.'ed  primal dv  la  (lie  tan*  and  in  a  hss  degree  by  the  attitude  of 
the  hod v ,  J  he  eve  i ,  -  Miikeu  thrplj  beneath  the  brow  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  il-  h  1  o.m  this  badmv  it  g.i/.e  •  fixedly  on  a  definite 
ohje«  t,  Ihe  m.  frit  ■  are  dilated  and  (lie  mouth,  partly  open,  seems 
to  indicate  panting,  I  lie  hodv  is  ten  -a*.  'I'he  whole  person  is 
wrought  up  t*»  a  high  pin  h  of  anger,  fear,  or  other  passion.  These 
qualities  air  all  dt  oneiable  in  his  Meleager,  through  the  extant 
Roman  .upin,  l  hough  a  Parian,  Si  upas  lived  for  a  time  at  Athens, 
and  we  <  an  du*  over  lu  spirit  in  the  umtemporarv  youths  of  Athenian 
grave  relief  i,  not  oidv  in  the  .hadiiwy  eves  hut  also  in  the  intensity  of 
tin1  genet a!  i  vptv  -  toil, 

Lysippus,  A  luither  .ulvnm  e  was  made  in  the  hitter  half  of  the 
•lame  i  etiturv  hv  Lvdppu  i  of  Sievrm,  who  is  said  to  have  wrought 
fifteen  bundled  statue;,,  all  in  broii/e.  He  is  best  represented  by  an 
exi  client  •  opv  of  hi s  Apnwnmemi*.  It  is  an  athlete  engaged  in 
u  raping  the  oil  and  sam!  from  his  bode  after  a  contest  in  wrestling, 
ami  from  tin  ,  t  io  mu  tain e  the  statue  has  derived  its  mime.  Although 
the  »opv  it  in  marble,  it  well  expresses  all  the  admirable  qualities  of 
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the  original  bjronze.  We  notice  in  the  first  place  its  wide  departure 
from  the  Polycleitan  canon  in  the  proportions  of  the  body;  ”  the  work 
of  Lysippus  has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  taller  and  slimmer.  Another 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  whereas  the  Dorvphorus  of  PolyeU-itus  is  to  he 
seen  from  the  front  only,  and  hence  is  comparatively  tlat  with  the 
sides  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  work  of  Lvsippus  is  to  he  seen  from 
every  direction  and  is  therefore  round.  In  brief  the  artist  has  made 
an  advance  from  the  surface  effect  of  the  earlier  masters  to  the  effect 
of  roundness  and  depth.  We  discover  in  the  earlier  work  “  an  im¬ 
pression  of  monumental  repose  and  of  collective  massive  strength;  in 
the  latter,  that  of  restless  abundant  vitality,  intense  energy  and  high 
development  of  every  power.”  3  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  dear 
that  the  study  of  Lysippus  should  proceed  from  a  consideration  of 
Polycleitus.  He  has  points  of  contact  also  with  Praxiteles  and  Scu 
pas;  for  his  happy  spirit  recalls  the  former,  his  intensity  the  latter. 
In  the  creation  of  a  buoyant  joy  lie  is  distinctly  original. 

Portrait  sculpture.  In  no  department  of  art  does  the  growing 
individualism  display  itsell  so  elearlv  as  in  portrait  s<  ulpture.  He 
fore  the  age  of  Pericles  images  even  of  the  most  famous  men  were 
wholly  lacking  in  realism;  not  Miltiades  or  Thembtueles  was  >n  de¬ 
tached  from  his  community  as  to  call  for  an  individual  memorial  of 
his  achievements.  The  idea  appeared  hut  faintly  in  the  ••  Perales” 
by  the  artist  Cresilas;  yet  this  licrm  represents  the  tvpieal  general 
and  statesman  far  more  than  the  particular  person.  During  the  gen 
eration  that  followed  Pericles,  however,  the  interest  in  eminent  men  so 
increased  as  to  bring  forth  scultpured  portraits  of  notable  individual 
ity.  The  head  of  Socrates  shows  his  great  intellectual  power;  tin- 
face  of  Euripides  reveals  deep  spirituality.  Throughout  tin-  fourth 
century  the  tendency  continued  to  grow.  Sculptors  who  worked  with 
success  on  a  contemporary  Plato  or  Aristotle  essayed  as  welt  to  re¬ 
produce  the  features  of  a  man  of  the  near  past  or  of  remote  persons 
such  as  Homer  and  Sappho.  In  the  latter  ease  the  [tort rails  were 
necessarily  ideal.  The  statue  of  Sophocles  in  the  t.aterau  Museum 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  idealization  of  a  recent  character. 
Shortly  after  his  death  a  statue,  doubtless  realistic,  was  erected  by  his 


2  V.  348. 

found  at  Delphi  and  raid  to  l.e  a  copy  of  ,'wmlt  t  v  tins  we  n  t  >•!  e,  *  t  ,V  P” 

SffL  “  Wolternf  .Vifih,  ttS*%  V.fi  nr  ll  toll  t  ‘  PiMM* 

The  Agiaa  may  he  a  far  earlier  work  ,,t  I.ys.pjms  ,,,  ,„iiv  Vl  -- 


Fiihrer,  I  19  f.  . 
unknown  sculptor. 
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son,  and  in  this  way  the  features  of  the  great  dramatist  were  per¬ 
petuated.  The  figure  now  under  consideration,  however,  aimed  to 
express  the  brilliance,  the  power,  and  the  serene  poise,  rather  than  any 
physical  peculiarities,  of  the  tragedian. 

With  the  establishment  of  monarchy  dawned  a  new  era  in  portrai¬ 
ture,  when-  Lysippus  embodied  in  bronze  the  fiery  spirit  and  the 
*  superhuman  ambition  of  Alexander.  Henceforth  the  rulers  of  man¬ 
kind  were  to  have  their  features  immortalized  not  only  in  sculpture 
but  on  the  face  of  coins,  where  hitherto  the  gods  alone  had  enjoyed 
a  place.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  images  of  persons 
deserve  treatment  in  a  chapter  on  art.  At  the  same  time  a  portrait, 
as  a  source  for  the  study  of  character,  connects  itself  most  nearly 
with  the  activity  of  the  person  whom  it  represents. 

Appearance  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  Meanwhile  architecture 
underwent  great  changes.  The  ornate  Corinthian  capital  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  a  temple  at  Tegea  Scopas  combined  the  three  orders; 
making  the  peristyle  Doric,  the  columns  of  the  pronaos  Corinthian,  and 
those  of  the  interior  Ionic,  he  infused  into  the  whole  his  own  spirit  of 
unrest.  Another  new  feature  of  temple  building  was  the  high  founda¬ 
tion,  approached  by  many  steps  and  designed  to  give  the  structure  a 
commanding  altitude.  The  element  of  magnificence,  too,  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  double  peristyle  as  well  as  by  greatly  increased  size. 
These  were  expensive  innovations  in  keeping  with  the  wealth  of 
the  Anatolian  cities  which  constructed  them.  Noteworthy  was  the 
Didymaeum,  a  temple  to  Apollo  at  Miletus.  It  was  a  hundred  years 
in  building,  and  not  even  then  completed. 

Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  With  the  rise  of  monarchy  re¬ 
appeared  gigantic  tombs,  unknown  to  Hellas  since  the  Minoan  age. 
Most  remarkable  was  the  Mausoleum,  tomb  of  Mausolus,  satrap  and 
king  of  Caria.  It  was  situated  at  Halicarnassus,  his  capital,  and  was 
built  and  adorned  by  Greek  architects  and  artists,  about  350.  The 
structure  was  nearly  square,  440  feet  in  perimeter  and  was  140 
feet  in  height.  On  a  foundation  forty-two  feet  high  rested  a  build¬ 
ing  of  the  same  altitude  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  peristyle.  Above 
was  a  pyramidal  roof  on  the  apex  of  which  stood  the  colossal  figures 
of  the  king  and  his  queen  Artemisia  beside  a  chariot  and  four. 
Among  the  sculptures  which  decorated  the  tomb  is  a  mutilated  frieze 
representing  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.  In  contrast 
with  the  quiet  dignity  of  earlier  decorations  this  frieze  is  amazingly 


BATTLE  BETWEEN  THK  ciRKKKS  \\n  VUV  \\J  \?n\m 
(Frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  I  I.lIumi  f.s ,  » 
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Ik, hi  it  ml  .surit.nl  in  R,  tlvia,;  draperies.  tense  attitudes.  and  furious 
movement-.  1  h.  de-ire  tor  ettei  t  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  law  of 
moderation,  ami  Uelleni-.m  has  l.cgtm  to  suffer  from  contact  with 
foreign  life. 

U.  LimuruKK 

Now  <ltn'do|mu*nts  from  the  city-state.  The  central  idea  in 
H client  an.  the  pivot  on  width  even  thing  Hellenic  turns,  was  the 
.  tl\  date  w  Hit  al  I  tt  *  tt.iditional  as-o.  i.it  it  tm,  religious,  social  tint! 
eivit.  As  the  idea  debited,  there  emerged  from  it  two  others,  the 
individual  and  the  human  rat.',  whi.  h  were  now  in  eontliet,  now  in 
.vmp.dhv  i  Httitn*  the  period  before  us  the  city-state  continued, 
thom;h  weakening,  when at  mdividitalistu  and  humanism  were  grow¬ 
ing.  thee  new  development,  affected  every  human  activity,  in- 
i  hiding  war,  |  to!  tin  <,  a >  f ,  liteiature,  ami  philosophy. 

From  poetry  to  prom*.  In  literature  the  mod  obvious  change  was 
from  pt.Hn  to  po..e  IWtn  had  devoted  itself  extensively  to  the 
state,  th.  t  hot  a  I  omp  vvne  <  hietlv  lor  pul.iit  occasions,  and  the 
dr.uita  appeal,  d  to  th«-  entire  otiiimumiv,  The  det  line  of  these  forms 
*d  literatim  im  ant  a  « hutum.’  relation  between  the  individual  and 
the  State,  a  dotting  of  uiteii-.,i  to  private  and  -»ot  ial  affairs,  and  from 
flte  *  mod./,  d  b'e  p  tpHu.d.d  le,  tiaditioti  to  the  life  of  the  reason, 
width  i  .  aitti.  t.-ut  onto  it  .elf  and  an  enemy  of  all  control. 

Corned  V.  <  >t  tie-  lun  ami  tragic  poetry  tompused  in  this  period 
ahtto.t  nothing  ha .  an  vn<->l  ‘  t  ‘omedv,  poetic  in  form  though  prose 
m  'tpiiit,  toi  .-«<*  politi.  .  for  ,«*  t  d  life.  This  change  of  subject 
mallei  the  tt,*i  n.iiiMtiou  pom  <  »ld  to  Middle  .omedv,  .bit)  .120,  rep- 
tv-ieufed  to  two  extant  | .la*,  i  ut  Vridoplune-.,  the  Hiih'suisusiii'  and 
the  Vhtiu-,,  who  ,-  i  .listen! .  h  ue  bom  notit  ed  elsewhere/'  Along  with 
the  pttfitn  al  ‘.pnit  . Min  dv  1<<  t  if .  tier. e  ;r  uuU  .  upon  prominent  per- 
son-.,  it  -  »  at  n  atm-'  i,  in..  ■  ■  imle.  cm  tc  and  the  high  (lights  of  lyric 
t'eittit.  tfiowmg  t  ifu.-r  and  more  realt ;ti< ,  it  attempted  in  quiet 
humor  ««»  good  miin.d  utiie  t«<  .ct  lot  th  the  manners  and  morals  of 
flic  age,  to  pi.  tun-  etie  i  ,i»d  tiiarat  ter*  from  attual  life. 

♦  U>  hi*f  4  -.f  »lt  ■  !',*«)«  |«1  r»r  hMturl'rfri  thr  trrrmly  fmmd  in  a. 

li  Ii  '  Mb  -  b*  *>  Mfs  %\  ihtitt'tt  tfd  Nt»rr||r*Ml»«  ff 

II  1%  a  I  m  ’  >?  K'  Imi  1  i  .  d  n  t  i ie.fH  .it  Mtt  »(f  ♦{»  *m  flit  ifilrf  r*d  WM#  by 

*  il>  *1  >-  tu|  'p.r,!  h,  \  ,  ?*  or  i  1. 1  •*  T  H-tn  Vt  n  r‘Alrti»b  ft*|  A  fl’itiVttl  III 

b  H>'  %  *»!  lb*‘  k  MU  V  V  t  ;  ,f  *},  -  f  fodt,  T.lfb  t4»  f|  m  W  CM* 

*'  M  ♦  »  U  •  I'  *},'.*  t 

'< "  •  M*  *  it  „t  Sl* t*t  I,  Hr  Ibfff  lust,  IffcIiKiJng  thi  2W1  «:»f 
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Prose  —  its  three  great  departments.  In  this  century,  as  stated 
above,  we  have  to  do  mainly  with  prose,  which  comprised  three  great 
departments,  history,  oratory,  and  philosophy.  A  noticeable  feature 
is  the  narrow  specialization  of  the  authors,  involving  a  strict  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  fields.  To  us  it  is  surprising,  for  example,  how  little  the 
orator  or  the  philosopher  knew  of  his  country’s  past.  Before  Aristotle 
authors  were  not  learned  men  but  creative  artists.  The  most  liberal 
field  was  that  of  the  historian,  whose  search  for  the  truth  made  him 
akin  to  the  scientist,  while  his  rhetoric,  soon  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
the  historical  field,  brought  him  into  touch  with  the  orator,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  study  of  motive  and  his  analysis  of  government  gave 
him  points  of  contact  with  the  ethical  and  political  philosopher.  The 
historian  of  broad  vision,  as  heir  to  Herodotus,  composed  the  annals  of 
Hellas,  or  of  a  great  part  of  Hellas,  for  a  definite  period.  Bv  thus 
combining  in  treatment  a  multitude  of  city-states  he  contributed  to  the 
mental  preparation  for  a  unified  Hellenic  nation.  At  the  same  time 
the  growing  interest  in  prominent  individuals  produced  biography. 
Thus  it  was  that  Isocrates,  writing  to  King  Nicix'les  of  Cyprus,  pre 
sented  a  eulogistic  account  of  the  achievements  and  character  of 


Evagoras,  father  and  predecessor  of  the  person  addressed.  Tins  is 
the  first  Hellenic  biography  known  to  us." 

Xenophon.  Undoubtedly  this  particular  work,  as  well  as  the  g.-u 
eral  development  of  individuality  greatly  intluenml  the  iutell.-,  tual 
attitude  of  Xenophon,  the  fourth-century  historian  with  whom  we  have 
most  to  do.  Xenophon  (about  434- .154)  was  horn  in  a  well  to  do 
family  of  pronounced  conservative  inclinations.  From  his  social 


environment  he  imbibed  the  sentiments  that  distinguished  his  rank, 
including  a  punctilious  regard  for  the  externals  of  religion,  Hhii  al 
reflection,  refinement  of  feeling  and  speech,  an  interest  in  military 
training  and  in  out-of-door  sports,  courage,  a  dislike  of  the  multitude 
and  fidelity  to  his  class  — in  a  word,  Hellenic  chivalry.  Hi  ;  at 
tachment  to  Socrates  brought  to  fruitage  the  best  that  was  in  him  and 
m  fact  illuminated  his  entire  life.  His  Memoirs  (Mvmornhilk)  of 
Socrates  faithfully  photographs  the  exterior  of  the  great  mu  ,t.-r  and 
of  his  teachings,7  though  it  fails  to  penetrate  to  the  depths.  I()  t.u , 
Xenophon  is  in  everything  superficial.  This  work  and  the  A»<>  ilatts 
illustrate  his  interest  in  individuals,  though  we  find  the  samo'lov,-  of 


?n 'LJBury>,jf}n£e*t  Greek  Historian 
Used,  p.  341  ff.,  as  the  fundaments 
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biography  in  all  his  historical  writings.  The  Anabasis,  already  men¬ 
tioned,8  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  insight  it  affords  us  into  the  com¬ 
position  and  psychology  of  a  mercenary  army,  drawn  from  many 
parts  of  Hellas  and  passing  through  various  phases  of  success  ad¬ 
versity,  peril,  and  deliverance.  The  Hellenica,  his  chief  historical 
work,  is  a  continuation  of  Thucydides,  from  411  to  362. 9  The  au¬ 
thor,  banished  for  treason  from  his  native  land,  wrote  under  Lacedae¬ 
monian  patronage.  To  his  inborn  shallowness  accordingly  he  has 
added  a  partisanship  for  Sparta  and  an  undue  admiration  for  Age- 
silaus.  Among  the  other  works  used  extensively  as  sources  in  this 
volume  are  the  Constitution  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Economist, 

and  the  Ways  and  Means.  The  Cyropedia  —  education  of  Cyrus _ 

is  a  historical  romance,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  a  model  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  and  youth,  whence  emerges  the  ideal  man  and 
sovereign.  The  preservation  of  this  author’s  works  is  due  to  the 
interest  of  after  ages  in  Socrates  and  to  a  wrong  standard  of  judgment 
as  to  style  and  general  worth.  In  mentioning  his  shortcomings,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  his  positive  merits.  His  interest  in 
personal  traits,  which  is  totally  wanting  in  Thucydides,  but  which 
marks  Xenophon  as  a  true  child  of  his  age,  especially  appeals  to 
the  modern  student  of  Hellenic  life  and  culture.  He  had  travelled 
much,  had  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  in  his 
breadth  of  mind,  his  liberal  education,  and  his  ethical  and  religious 
principles  he  represents  the  best  features  of  the  educated  class  of  his 
generation. 

The  Atthides;  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  the  Athenians. 

Xenophon’s  literary  style,  subjecting  itself  to  philosophic  discipline, 
betrays  almost  no  influence  of  the  rhetoric  which  flourished  in  his 
day.  Akin  were  the  chronicles,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  collection  and 
the  systematizing  of  facts.  Such  chronicles  of  Athens  were  termed 
Atthides  (plural  of  Atthis).  They  began  with  the  earliest  mythical 
kings,  and  for  the  regal  period  they  seem  to  have  grouped  events  and 
institutions  according  to  reigns.  For  the  historical  period  they  ar¬ 
ranged  the  material  annalistically  under  the  appropriate  archons.  Far 
from  limiting  himself  to  political  and  military  happenings,  the 
athidographer  included  all  kinds  of  institutional,  personal,  and  cul- 


;  but  the  rest  of 
Toward  the  end 
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xural  matter.  The  earliest  of  the  class  was  Xenophon's  contempo¬ 
rary,  Cleidemus,  whose  Atthis  evidently  was  published  after  378,  but 
of  whose  work  we  have  little  information.10  Excepting  a  few  brief 
fragments  all  these  Atthides  have  been  lost.  To  us  the  chronicler 
of  greatest  interest  was  Androtion,  a  prominent  statesman  of  Athens, 
whose  Atthis  appeared  in  330.  It  was  the  chief  source  for  Aristotle, 
Constitution  of  the  Athenians ,  published  a  few  years  afterward.  The 
latter  work  is  one  of  a  collection  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  consti¬ 
tutional  histories  of  States,  mostly  Hellenic,  composed  by  Aristotle 
with  the  collaboration  of  his  pupils.  Each  history  consisted  of  (1) 
the  narrative  of  constitutional  growth  to  the  philosopher's  own  time, 
(2)  a  contemporary  survey  of  the  constitution.  The  treatise  on  the 
Athenian  constitution,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  recovered  in 
Egypt  in  1890,  is  the  only  one  we  have  of  the  vast  collection. 

Growth  and  influence  of  rhetoric.  Orations  of  Lysias  and 
Isaeus.  In  order  to  take  into  account  not  simply  the  content  but 
also  the  artistic  form  of  literature,  we  must  now  give  attention  to  the 
growth  and  influence  of  rhetoric.  Since  the  origin  of  this  branch  of 
learning 11  oratory  inevitably  came  more  and  more  to  be  composed  by 
set  rule  and  principle.  The  extant  orations  of  Lysias,  however,  be¬ 
longing  mainly  to  the  first  two  decades  of  the  fourth  century,  show  a 
freshn^as^vigor,  and  independence  unfettered  bv  rhetorical  bonds. 
Having  taken  his  lessons  of  the  rhetorician,  the  author  preserves  his 
own  mastery  of  style.  H is  oration  is  a.rtistiV.r hut  he  has  concealed 
his  art.  In  appearance  his  language  is  that  of  every-day  life,  in  fact 
it  is  highly  idealized.  This  orator  is  a  model  of  simple  narrative,  of 
dramatic  skill  in  adapting  speech  to  the  character  of  the  speaker  for 
whom  he  professionally  writes,  of  ethos>  the  gentle  current  of  feeling 
that  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  hearers.  These  qualities  render  his 
speeches  most  valuable,  not  only  as  pictures  of  common  life,  but  as 
psychological  views  both  of  the  individual  litigants  and  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  jury.12  A  similar _  writer  of  speeches  for  others  was  Isaeus, 
perhaps  also  a  metic,  whose.^x±aiit,^rQduotion^>range  nearly  through 

.  Hellanicus,  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  though  author  of  an  Atthis,  was  not  essen¬ 
tially  a  chronicler,  but  a  historian  of  far  wider  range:  H.  Civ .  p.  24  f.  Fragments  of  Clei¬ 
demus;  FSG.  I.  359-65. 

11  P.  255,  n.  19,  347. 

12  Lysias  was  a  metic,  the  sort  of  Cephalus,  who  had  come  to  Athens  from  Syracuse  on 
the  invitation  of  Pericles.  When  the  Thirty  seized  their  property,  Lysias  undertook  as  a 
livelihood  the  profession  of  writing  speeches  for  others.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  or 
shortly  after  380.  Of  the  233  orations  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients  we  have  but  thirty- 
four.  Most  of  them  are  judicial;  see  the  excerpts  in  S.  Civ.  nos.  130  f.,  147.  On  his  life 
and  style,  see  Dionysius,  in  H.  Civ „  no.  163  ' 
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the  first  half . of  tli€  €entury  (390-353).  They  have  to  do  with  family 

law,  with  cases  of  adoption  and  inheritance.  In  tone  less  winsome 
tfiSEXyiiasTEeTs .more  argumentative  and  militant.  On  the  whole  he 
clings  to  the  simple  Lysian  style,  while  revealing  the  mere  beginnings 
of  the  mature,  powerful  oratory  of  the  Demosthenic  age.13  The 
twelve  speeches  which  we  possess  have  the  same  value  for  Athenian 
life  as  those  of  Lysias. 

Isocrates  and  his  work.  It  jvas  in  Isocrates  of  Athens  that  rhet¬ 
oric  came  to  full  maturity.  His  life  (436-338)  was  contemporary 
with  the  whole  development  of  prose  literature,  and  with  the  culmina¬ 
tion  and  incipient  decay  of  the  city-state.  It  was  his  achievement  to 
mould  the  oration  into  a  formal  work  of  art,  comparable  to  a  Pindaric 
ode  or  to  a  piece  of  sculpture.  With  a  delicate  taste  for  literary  form 
he  gave  the  most  minute  and  prolonged  attention  to  the  elaboration  of 
a  nicely  adjusted  periodology,  and  to  the  exquisite  choice  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words  with  a  view  to  euphony  and  rhythm.  These  qualities 
are  untranslatable.14  The  style  is  too  formal,  the  periods  are  too 
monotonous,  for  the  conveyance  of  anything  more  than  quiet  thought 
and  feeling.  Although  a  few  of  his  orations  are  judicial,  the  greater 
number  are  in  fact  essays,  for  reading  rather  than  for  delivery.  In 
these  works  he  set  forth  the  theory  and  the  content  of  the  culture 
which  he  upheld  both  in  his  writings  and  in  the  school  of  states¬ 
manship  which  he  conducted.  The  young  man  who  went  forth  from 
his  school  was  to  possess  a  largeness  of  view  which  considered  the 
interest,  not  of  his  native  city  alone,  but  of  the  entire  Hellenic  na¬ 
tion,  a  moral  elevation  above  all  self-seeking  and  ignoble  passion, 
an  efficiency  of  method  acquired  by  long  and  careful  preparation, 
and  an  ambition  to  achieve  great  and  permanent  results.15  As  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  culture  may  be  mentioned  the  Panegyricus,  his  master¬ 
piece,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  labored  ten  years.  Its  advocacy  of 
Hellenic  union  was  noticed  above.10  While  expressing  sentiments 
that  might  be  interpreted  as  cosmopolitan,17  his  leading  political  prin- 

13  Cf.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Isaeus. 

14  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  II.  76-9,  has  done  excellently  in  a  few  short  excerpts.  The  trans¬ 
lation  by  Freese  (cf.  H .  Civ.  no.  127)  is  heavy. 

15  Cf.  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  II.  43  ff. 

10  P.  441.  Ten  years  in  preparation;  Quintilian,  Inst.  x.  4.  The  name  Panegyricus  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  was  to  be  delivered  at  a  general  assembly  —  panegyris,  “  all-gathering  of 
the  Greeks.  Perhaps  it  was  read  for  him  at  Olympia  in  380. 

17  Pan.  50:  “So  far  has  our  city  left  the  rest  of  mankind  behind  her  in  thought  apd 
expression  that  her  citizens  have  become  the  teachers  of  others,  and  have  made  the  name 
Hellenes  a  mark  no  longer  of  birth  but  of  intellect,  and  have  caused  those  to  be  called 
Hellenes  who  share  in  our  culture  rather*  than  in  our  descent.”  The  meaning  seems  to 
be  simply  that  culture  has  become  a  more  notable  characteristic  of  Hellas  than  blood. 
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ciple  of  Hellas  against  Persia  shows  him  at  heart  a  genuine  Greek, 
an  exponent  of  Nationalism  rather  than  of  humanism.  In  home 
politics  he  was  a  conservative  who  preferred  the  constitution  of  So 
Ionian  and  Cleisthenean  times,  when  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  kept 
parental  ward  over  citizens  and  magistrates,  when  others  were  unpaid 
and  filled  by  election.  These  views  he  set  forth  in  his 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that;  re'fornx  hv  such  reaction  is  nevrr  w hr  nor 
practicable.  Whereas  the  writings  of  this  eminent  pul  didst,  dis¬ 
tributed  through  so  long  a  career  and  touching  fleileuh  life  on 
many  sides,  are  valuable  to  us  for  the  fads  thev  convev  and  for  their 
interpretation  of  Greek  conditions  and  character,  there  can  hardly  he 
a  doubt  that  he  moulded  public  opinion  ami  directed  the  general 
current  of  intelligence  chiefly  through  his  srhool.  In  a  three  or  four 
year  course  he  trained  his  pupils  in  oratorv  and  supplied  them  with 
the  information  essential  to  public'  careers.  'Tiny  came  from  all 
parts  of  Hellas,  from  regions  as  distant  as  the  Black  Sea,  (Aprils,  and 
Sicily  —  highly  endowed  youths  from  prominent  families,  Having 
completed  this  education,  a  goodly  number  became  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  historians,  generals,  statesmen,  and  even  king., 
Through  these  men  the  culture  of  Isocrates  inthieneed  all  the  higher 
walks  of  life  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ib-IIas, 

Ephorus.  By  two  of  these  pupils,  Ephorus  of  ( \unae  { Aeotis) 
and  Theopompus  of  Chios,  both  horn  about  3KB,  the  stream  of 
rhetoric  was  conducted  upon  the  historical  field.  The  principal 
work  of  Ephorus  was  a  universal  history  in  thirty  hooks  from  the 
Return  of  the  Heraeleidae  (Dorian  invasion)  to  the  drge  of  IVrtn 
thus  (340),  when  the  narrative  was  cut  short,  probably  by  death. 
Although  it  has  been  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,*"  the 
work  is  of  great  interest  to  us  as  the  chief  source  on  that  period  for 
Diodorus  and  for  the  historical  parts  of  Strabo  the  geographer,  ‘The 
author  laid  claim  to  critical  discrimination  and  aimed  m  gain  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  events  nar 
rated ;  but  in  fact  he  has  often  marred  his  pages  with  bias  or  puerility 
in  the  treatment  of  motive,  with  exaggerations  of  numbers  in  mill  * 
tary  affairs,  and  similar  defects.  His  rhetorh al  dvle  fan  in  a 
smooth  but  languid  current,  agreeable  to  the  ear  though  ummimums, 
Theopompus.  Theopompus,  his  schoolmate,  was  tike  hh  ttiadcr 
a  writer  of  speeches  on  matters  of  public  interest  In  tin*  hidorh  at 

18  FUG,  I.  234-77. 
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eld  lie  compo.'-ec  a  twelve  hooks,  which  continued  the 

w.rk  ot  Ihueychdes  and  a  I>h,hppica  in  fifty-eight  books,  a  detailed 
Ins  ory  ot  Ins  own  tune.  In  contrast  with  Ephorus  he  was  forceful 
and  passionate  and  m  style  more  oratorical.  The  extant  fragments  » 
preserved  especially  in  Athenaeus,  show  a  noteworthy  interest  in  so- 
oety,  culture,  and  character  with  a  disproportionate  love  of  exhibiting 
the  luxuries  and  the  vices  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  the  shortcomings 
oi  Ephorus  and  Iheopompus  the  finding  of  the  works  of  either  au¬ 
thor.  especially  of  the  latter,  would  doubtless  greatly  enlarge  our 
knowledge  ol  Greek  history  and  civilization.  This  loss  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  hv  the  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  a  history 
known  as  the  Oxyrhyuchus  lldlmira  from  the  place  of  finding.*0  It 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  of  3%  and  includes  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  interesting  digression  on  the  Boeotian  federal  constitution. 
Although  we  have  not  the  means  or  determining  the  author,  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  (lie  work  was  distinctly  superior  to  Xenophon’s 
i  It'll  mini.  It  is  composed  in  a  smooth  (lowing  style  that  reveals 
the  influence  ot  I  -iterates;  and  in  this  respect  it  might  belong  to 
either  Thcopnmpus  or  Kphorus. 

Rhetoric  dominates  the  historical  field.  From  the  beginnings 
Iutc  described  rhetoric  with  its  attendant  ethics  soon  came  to  dominate 
t!u  historical  field.  It  became  the  function  of  the  historian  to  con¬ 
tribute  through  ins  works  to  the  oratorical  and  ethical  education  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  who  wished  to  enter  public*  life.  The  form  be¬ 
came  mure  important  than  the*  content,  the*  moral  end  more  valued 
than  the  ascertainment  ot  truth.  This  was  one  of  various  ways  in 
whit  h  the  ancients,  less  int  lined  than  moderns  to  the  study  of  facts, 
through  tin*  lapse  ot  centuries  loosened  their  hold  upon  reality  and 
slowly  degenerated  into  mediuevalism. 

Aeschines  and  Demosthenes*  Whereas  the  professional  speech- 
writer  multiplied  and  distributed  his  works  as  examples  of  his  art, 
the  publicist  spread  his  pamphlets  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  his 
ideas.  Meanwhile  a.  political  event,  anting  upon  the  internal  de¬ 
velopment  ot  literature,  brought  the*  oratory  of  Athens  to  a  height  of 
perfection  never  again  attained  to  the  present  day,  and  forced  the 


»»  Mr;,  I  OT  ,«!, 

W  Kdftrd  hy  UfOifrtt  .tint  Hunt.  OtvrhvHthm  Papyri ,  V  (im),  H7  ff.  Tt  lias  hern  vari- 
mnlv  AYrtmwd  tu  t*t  .menu  p  l  idnoto,  awl  Thforomptn,  Among  tile  ruauv  studies  of  the 
;ghioO  umv  Mroi,  !•  ,  pomps  ttdU'nika  (Halle,  1WM.  who  argues  for 

Ihroi»ofu|HW,  ,md I  Waffle  t,  M  ,  ihr  Hdimttn  Owrhvnvhm  (Oxford,  m3),  who  chain- 
fnoiri  I’dinomH,  l  hr  r*tih*is  undecided  between  thatgipuH  and  TheopompuH, 
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statesman  to  disseminate  his  views  through  published  orations.  This 
event  was  the  growth  of  the  Macedonian  power,  which  throughout 
eastern  Hellas  divided  public  men  into  two  parties,  Macedonian  and 
anti-Macedonian,  who  respectively  favored  and  opposed  Philip  and 
Alexander.21  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  policies  need  not  he 
considered  here.  In  Athens,  as  above  indicated,  the  most  conspicuous 

upholder  of  .Philip . was  Aeschines,  the  most  brilliant  opponent 

Demosthenes.  The  latter  received  the  especial  support  of  Hyjiereidcs 
and  Lycurgus,  speakers  of  high  rank  and  able  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  The  orator  of  this  period,  combining  his  prede¬ 
cessors’  resources,  employed  them  with  a  masterv  unknown  to  earlier 
time.  Advancing  beyond  Lysias,  he  boldly  revealed  his  art  To 
the  winsome  ethos  of  that  orator,  and  to  the  argumentative  skill  of 
Isaeus,  he  added  on  occasions  a  vehemence  that  overwhelmed  lib 
hearers.  In  brief  he  had  learned,  not  onlv  to  appeal  to  reason,  but 
to  play  upon  all  the  keys  of  human  emotion.  It  b  urnlle-ts  hr  re  to 
characterize  the  styles  of  individual  orators;  for  all  excel  Inn r*  were 
united  and  brought  to  perfection  in  Demosthenes,  the  master,  not  of 
one  but  of  every  style.  The  son  of  a  well-to-do  manufacturer,  he 
was  left  fatherless  in  childhood  and  cheated  of  Ids  inheritance  by 
perfidious  guardians.  As  he  was  physically  weak,  Ids  mother*  keep¬ 
ing  him  by  her  side,  deprived  him  of  the  usual  gymnastic  training, 
Thus  he  grew  up  in  poor  health,  unsocial,  seemingly  baking  tit  ness 
for  active  life,  and  cherishing  the  one  desire  for  vengeance  <m  iIhhc 
who  had  wronged  him.  He  qualified  himself  for  oratory  that  he 
might  prosecute  his  guardians,  and  success  in  this  undertaking  gave 
him  a  reputation  as  a  speech-writer,  the  foundation  of  a  substantial 
fortune.  Meanwhile  when  inspiration  came  to  him  to  serve  his  hiiiii 
try  as  a  statesman,  strength  of  will  surmounted  every  obstacle,  A 
defective  articulation  he  made  good  by  prolonged  training,  fie 
steeped  his  mind  in  Thucydides  whence  chiefly  lie  drew  lib  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  his  militant  ideal  of  tin*  State.  From  bam  •  and 
Isocrates  and  many  others  he  learned  useful  lessons,  For  delivery 

he  took  training  under  a  suceessful  actor.  Behind  this  external 
equipment,  all  necessary  in  itself,  we  discover  a  literary  genius  tueair 
passed,  and  a  burning  patriotism  combined  with  the  religion^  mil  of 
a  prophet,  the  practical  statesman,  who  in  the  sweep  of  his  eloquent  e 
never  fails  to  point  out  the  concrete  way  to  stirrer,  the  moral 


21  P.  385  f. 
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idealist,  who  i>v  constant  appeals  to  the  nobler  feeling  of  bis  hear¬ 
ers  gradually  lifts  then,  to  a  higher  ethical  level,  the  champion  of 
,  1  lrmlum  gainst  encroaching  despotism,  of  a  high  culture  against 

the  advamv  oi  an  inferior  civilisation.  The  universalization  of  Hel- 
lemsm  was  not  a  conscious  issue.  If  Demosthenes  opposed  the  events 
that  contributed  to  this  process,  at  least  he  enriched  Hellenism  by 
lus  supreme  oratory,  and  still  more  by  his  defence  of  human  freedom 
the  greatest  gilt  ol  llellas  to  mankind.--  ’ 


HI.  Piin.osomiy 

Plato.  Plato,  the  great  creative  philosopher  of  the  age,  was 
born  at  Athens  in  4.27  of  highly  aristocratic  parents.  A  kinsman 
was  < 'ruins,  the  violent  leader  of  the  Thirty.  On  the  overthrow 
ot  tins  oligarchy  the  voting  man  thought  of  entering  public  life; 
but  the  condemnation  ot  Socrates,  his  revered  master,  awakened  in 
him  an  undying  hatred  of  democracy.  He  could  do  nothing  there¬ 
fore  but  remain  in  private  life  and  satisfy  his  political  longings 
with  the  creation  of  ideal  constitutions  or  appeal  to  a  tyrant'^'  for 
the  realization  of  his  vision  of  the  perfect  State.  It  was  probably 
in  the  vear  3.S?  that  Plato  opened  in  his  private  house  a  school  called 
the  A. ademv  Irom  its  nearness  to  the  public  garden  of  that  name. 

The  school  of  Plato.  His  literary  works  are  Dialogues.  We 
know,  however,  that  he  considered  these  writings  a  popular  presenta¬ 
tion  ot  su«h  views  as  in  his  opinion  the  laity  could  understand.  In 
hi’,  a  hoo!  he  lectured  more  learnedly  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  liar- 
ntonii  and  ethics.  In  this  work  lie  rightly  leaned  upon  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  while  giving  his  pupils  a  fruitful  impetus  to  further  mathe- 
m. Until  and  physical  resea  relies.  While  holding  to  the  end  that  the 
earth  is  the  <  etltre  of  the  universe,  he  tlnallv  accepted  the  doctrine 
ot  the  earth  s  rotation  on  its  axis.  Following  lii.s  suggestion,  a 
Pythagorean  friend  Eudoxus  attempted  to  explain  the  seemingly  ir¬ 
regular  movements  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  bv  a  theorv  of  homo- 
tentric  hollow  spheres  revolving  around  the  earth  at  different  veloci¬ 
ties.  ‘1  he  hea vent v  bodies  he  assumes,  an*  fastened  to  these 
spheres.  To  the  sun  and  moon  he  assigns  three  spheres  each;  to  the 
live  known  planets  four  spheres  each,  whereas  a  single  sphere  suf- 

«;i»;  thmmttmmi  Ttn  ( baton.  M  H.;  D«moithen«,  Again# 
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fices  for  all  the  fixed  stars.  Although  these  spheres  are  a  pure 
fiction,  mathematically  they  serve  their  purpose,  and  are  therefore  a 
highly  ingenious  theory. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato.  Of  the  lectures  of  Plato*  however,  we 
have  mere  hints.  It  is  upon  the  dialogues,  in  addition  to  tin*  little 
that  can  be  gathered  from  his  pupil  Aristotle,  that  we  must  chiefly 
rely  for  our  knowledge  of  his  views.  The  dialogue,  which  had  long 
been  a  favorite  instrument  of  the  philosopher,"*  tveeiwd  from  Plato 
an  artistic  form.  It  shows  him  not  a  dry  reasoner  hut  a  highly 
imaginative  poet.  Though  prose  in  form,  his  language,  brilliantly 
versatile,  sparkles  with  poetic  gems,  lie  is  gifted,  too,  with  rare 
dramatic  power.  The  speakers  of  the  dialogues  are  living  (hthuhs* 
who  everywhere  retain  their  psychological  identity. 

We  should  not  look  to  his  writings  for  a  consistent  system  of 
knowledge;  for  through  an  active  life  of  eighty -one  years  his  maul 
continually  developed.  During  this  time  lie  came  into  eontiut,  or  tv 
newed  his  acquaintance,  with  existing  philosophies,  one  after  an 
other,  from  each  of  which  he  received  an  enlargement  of  his  mental 
horizon  and  a  new  impetus  to  creative  work.  At  the  lads  of  hL 
thought  lies  his  doctrine  of  ideas.  Socrates  had  taught  turn  that 
the  only  objects  of  knowledge  are  concepts,"*’  universal  truths  rdab 
lishecl  by  induction.  With  Plato  the  concept  becomes  an  idea,  a 
word  derived  from  the  Pythageoreans  and  .signifying  form.  Mr  a  *  arc 
not  forms  in  the  geometrical  sense  but  are  colorless,  shapeless  input 
gible  realities,  which  the  mind  alone  can  pen  live.  In  di  tttufintt 
from  our  ideas,  which  have  their  being  in  the  mind  thu  r  m 

Plato  are  objective  realities,  in  fact  the  onlv  things  that  c\i  t,  t  lie 
objects  of  sense  are  real  in  so  far  only  as  they  **  partake  of  "  tltea* 
pure  realities. 

Plato’s  ethics.  Plato’s  chief  concern  was  with  ethics,  The  great 
e?tj>f  all  ideas,  he  taught,  is  God,  who  created  the  world  and  gave 
to  it  a  soul, >,{  through  which  reason  and  order  and  life  ..imr  mm  df 
things.  At  His  command  the  lesser  gods  fashioned  the  bttdv  of  man, 
and  He  Himself  prepared  the  soul,  making  it  of  the  smr  miIc-uum- 
as  the  world  soul,  though  less  pure.  Each  human  soul  K  given  A 
star  to  which  it  will  return  after  having  completed  a  good  InV  <m 


24  P.  343. 

25  P.  342. 

2fl  On  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  see  7  «i  If 

the  earth  and  its  rotation  on  its  axis  (33)  hr  drrivrd  finm  (hr  tyti 
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t'urih;  hut  the  soul  that  has  lived  badly  will  at  the  next  birth  enter  an 
inleiio!  ereature.  Ibis  theory  ot  creation  and  of  human  life  is 
presented  nut  as  a  dogma,  hut  as  a  mere  approximation  of  the  truth, 
a  metaphor  continually  varied  throughout  his  writings.  By  means  of 
education  man  advances  toward  the  highest  Good,  which  is  neither 
knowledge  nor  happiness  hut  the  utmost  likeness  to  God.  Happi¬ 
ness,  altogether  different  from  bodily  pleasure,  is  the  possession  of 
tin  good.  In  1  Into  s  doctrine,  taken  from  the  Orphists,  the  body  is 
Uierelv  the  thing, etui  or  the  tomb  of  the  soul.'-"1'  From  the  body  the 
soul  must  purify  itself  in  order  to  attain  to  the  good  and  to  virtue, 
width  is  the  litness  of  the  soul  for  its  proper  work. 

Plato  s  Republic.  An  important  division  of  ethics  is  politics.  In 
the  view  of  Plato  the  Stale  is  not  the  all  in  all  of  the  citizen,  as  it 
had  been  in  former  time.  The  calm  existence  of  the  philosopher,  the 
solving  of  the  problems  of  the  essential  and  the  eternal,  is  a  nobler 
heim:  than  that  of  the  politii  ian.  The  bodv  only  of  the  philosopher 
live,  in  the  Stale,  while  his  soul  dwells  elsewhere  untouched  bv  po¬ 
litical  ambition.  '•  This  is  true  of  a  community  like  Athens,  he  as¬ 
serts,  governed  by  the  ignorant  majority,  whose  greatest  statesmen, 
Peril  tes,  Gimon,  Miltiadcs,  and  Themistocles,  utterly  have  failed  in 
the  turn  tiun  of  improving  the  character  of  the  citizens.*1’  It  would 
he  quite  otherwise  with  a  State  philosophieally  organized,  like  that 
set  turth  in  Itis  AV/wh/tV.  As  any  State  is  an  individual  “writ 
large, "  the  ideal  Stale  is  constituted  like  a  perfect  individual  with 
the  ha  >er  part  ,  subordinate  to  the  nobler.  In  this  ideal  community 
there  are  to  he  three  sot  i.d  i  la  -.is,  the  laborers,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
rulers,  the  last  two  constituting  the.  guardians.  These  elements  are 
borrowed  from  the  actual  Hellenic  world.  Evidently  the  laborers  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  trades  are  helots  and  periocei;  the  soldiers  are 
the  Spartan  warriors,  whereas  the  philosophic  rulers  look  to  the 
Pythagoreans  as  their  prototype,  'The  lowest  class  is  intellectually 
lea  t  endowed,  and  tit  for  nothing  hut  manual  labor.  Their  virtue, 
like  that  ot  the  soul's  lowest  faculty,  is  oln'dieiicc  to  the  higher 
powers.  The  middle  i  lass  are  the  warriors,  whose  virtue  is  courage. 
They  ply  no  manual  work  hut  devote  tlteir  lives  to  their  special 
him tmu.  It  is  uj«m  them  and  the  ruling  class  that  Plato  bestows 
hi  *  ihief  attention,  These  gradations,  however,  are  not  castes,  but 
N  *  '*>n 1  /«*„  h;  th'h  *!,»„  n.*  t»,  t  i  fitt  }»,  The  <  |t„  I  U  Jf, 

/  h.ufdlp,  lM  4  II  ,  f  Ml  h  II 
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each  is  formed  by  a  careful  selection  from  the  class  jus!  below:  mi 
that  men  are  constantly  rising  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of 
society.  Praiseworthy  are  the  assignment  of  rank  according  to 
capacity,  the  division  of  labor  which  makes  for  efficiency,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

The  education  of  guardians  is  to  begin  at  birth.  All  who  have 
infants  in  charge  are  to  see  that  every  act  performed  and  even  word 
spoken  in  the  child’s  presence  shall  be  such  as  will  contribute  to  tin- 
right  growth  of  character.  From  seven  to  seventeen  he  pursues  ele 
mentary  studies,  reading,  writing,  the  lower  mathematics,  gymnast  i»s, 
and  music,  including  literature.  Most  of  the  poets,  along  with  Homer, 
are  rejected  because  they  suggest  immoral  or  irreligious  views;  nothing 
hut  the  strengthening  and  the  ennobling  is  acceptable.  From  seven 
teen  to  twenty  the  youth  has  his  preliminary  training  in  anus.  At 
this  period  it  is  determined  who  are  to  be  warriors,  ami  who  are  to 
continue  the  intellectual  education  essential  to  statesmen.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  the  latter  class  an-  to  devote  themselves  to  the  thor - 
ough  study  of  the  sciences.  If  incapable  of  advancing  farther  they 
enter  public  life  as  minor  officials,  whereas  the  few  who  are  better 
gifted  devote  five  additional  years  to  the  study  of  ideas.  From 
thirty-five  to  fifty  these  intellectuals  govern  the  State,  after  whit  h  thev 
retire  to  a  life  of  higher  philosophic  thought.  In  planning  for  an 
advanced  intellectual  education  carefully  regulated  Plato  made  one 
of  his  greatest  contributions  to  civilization.  That  tin-  guaidiau-*,  both 
warriors  and  statesmen,  may-  devote  themselves  unselfishly  and  tut' 
trammeled  to  their  functions  individual  wealtli  ami  the  family  it -eh 
are  abolished.  Property  is  held  in  common,  and  the  mating  of  mm 
and  women  is  managed  by  the  State  with  an  eye  single  to  the  birth 
of  strong,  healthful  children.  Eugenics  is  pushed  to  extreme., 
/Women,  relieved  of  the  care  of  children,  are  to  haw  the  same  training 
V  as  men  and  to  perform  the  same  military  and  political  services. 

Even  if  such  a  State  were  capable  of  realization,  it  is  too  unnatural 
a  thing  to  bring  gocxl  results.  From  the  first  Plato  saw  that  no  lorn 
munity  would  voluntarily  adopt  it,  and  in  his  old  age  substituted  4 
more  workable  political  system  in  one  of  his  latest  writings,  the  /„m, 
The  chief  value  of  the  Republic  lies  in  its  individual  suggestion .  a** 
to  educational,  social,  and  political  reforms,  and  in  the  powerful 
impetus  it  gives  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  reader.  In  brief  ,t 
is  not  the  knowledge  discovered  by  Plato  hut  Ids  In-lief  «„  Mpirittul 
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ivalitii's,  his  aspiration  to  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true,  his 
eoureption  of  the  vast  heij-hts  attainable  by  man  that  place  him 
among  the  most  powerful  intellectual  and  moral  forces  that  operate 

upon  tiie  human  rare. 

Aristotle  the  pupil  of  Plato.  After  the  death  of  its  founder  the 
Aeademy  umtinued  under  other  masters  and  gradually  degenerated. 
Meanwhile  the  creative  and  organi/ang  activities  within  the  philosophic 
field  were  tarried  on  with  greater  success  by  others.  The  real  heir 
to  Plato  was  his  most  brilliant  pupil  Aristotle  (3<S4  222)  from 
Stageirus,  rhahidice,  Twenty  years  he  studied  under  Plato.  Throe 
year*,  (ib  40)  lie  was  a  teacher  of  Alexander,  the  young  Macedon¬ 
ian  prince.  Still  later  he  returned  to  Athens  and  established  a  school 
of  his  own  named  the  Lyceum,  after  the  famous  gymnasium  in  which 
he  taught .  His  m  -.Jem  ot  thought  is  also  described  as  peripatetic, 
from  the  circ  umstaure  that  he  walked  (ircpnmrcir,  peripateiu)  with 
his  pupils  while  giving  instruction. 

Aristotle’s  dialogues.  His  Dialogues,110  which  were  popular  like 
flume  of  Plato,  have  been  lost;  but  most  of  his  technical  works, 
corresponding  to  Plato's  lectures,  are  extant. al  Among  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  studies  either  finished  or  wholly  composed  by  his  pupils, 
whit h  we  cannot*  with  certainty  m  every  rase,  distinguish  from  writ¬ 
ings  exclusively  his  own, 

Aristotle  the  scholar.  In  Aristotle  we  discover  a  new  type  of 

mind,  that  of  the  m  holar  us  distinguished  from  the  essentially  creative 
bifrlligrtii  e.  It  i  *  true  that  he  was  himself  a  discoverer,  but  his 
great  m  hievcment  was  to  systematize  and  redact*  to  writing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  wlm  It  the  Hellene,  had  thus  far  accumulated.  Accepting  in  the 
main  the  method  and  sv  4em  of  Plato,  he  math*  correct  ions  in  detail; 
and  with  hD  more*  logical  mind  and  a  greater  command  of  facts, 
he  wu*  able  to  render  the  method  more  precise  and  to  widen  tin*  field 
of  m  lent i tic  thought/1 1  In  this  task  he  discovered  that  the  most 
in  .ignite  ant  but  of  nature  i;  worthy  of  attention  as  the  potential 
source  of  valuable*  knowledge;™  In  general  he  was  less  concerned 
with  ah Ura*  t  rea  rming  than  Plato  and  more  with  observation  and 

nr*  4rht**trtn  ,  tun  I  Hi  flaw),  iiiiiijiiiw  fir  mmutniw  ho*  also  Ox*  Pap, 

IV  tm  i  fl*r  aoiuicur  f  » huturtuw  it*  Phifa\ttph\).  Tir  rxnni  wutkn  a  re  hxieflv 

JfgS'ryf  tan!  tfS  Siil'ctArli,  pp  -M »  <*M 

o  I  tr  if»»t \  m!  fi »**  f»m  i a  \t iotomli.it*  t h ♦* >1* *1  an*\  tlrir  mmw  in  the  firit  roe 

tmv  ft  r  (mM  h\  hfetlwi  l  M  pint  ,?fa  o  UouhtWi  tuig  tnu  copirrs  « f 

ftnof  ut  than  tti<i  tiros  in  oiwfutMl  ter:  /.Htrr,  A*i\tatU',  H.  eh  til 
,o  Sr**  Idi  r eysspir  ith  uifftom  i»f  itlran  ami  t he  exaiwlfitm  nf  hin  own  view* 
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experience.  The  work  of  scientific  experimentation,  however,  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  observer  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of  in¬ 
struments.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  with  his  limitations  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

Divisions  of  knowledge.  The  main  divisions  of  knowledge  in 
his  classification  are  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Natural  History,  and  Ethics. 
Under  the  head  of  metaphysics  he  places  his  First  Philosophy,  uni. 
versal  principles  on  which  everything  else  is  based.  Natural  "history 
includes  physics  and  astronomy  as  well  as  psychology  ami  physiology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  other  studies  of  nature.  Rhetoric  ami  politics 
are  branches  of  ethics.  A  fifth  department  of  knowledge  max  be  d.* 
scribed  as  a  Philosophy  of  Art,  represented  by  his  IWt'irs. »  Mathe  ¬ 
matics  he  did  not  cultivate  as  an  independent  study.  In  logic  he  com 
pleted  a  system  of  proof  begun  by  Socrates.  From  particulars  he 
rises  to  universals  by  induction,  as  the  earlier  philosopher  taught;  •' 
from  principles  lie  reasons  hack  to  particulars  by  the  process  „f  de 

duction  through  the  syllogism,  a  formula  of  reasoning  first  dearly  set 
forth  by  himself. 

Nature  study.  Despite  his  considerable  study  of  nature  the  least 
valuable  parts  of  his  system  are  those  which  depend  upon  observation 
rather  than  upon  abstract  thought.  This  fact  is  illustrated  bv  his 
astronomy,  a  system  of  the  universe  cruder  perhaps  than  that  of  Eu¬ 
doxus  described  above.3®  The  collection  of  material  for  his  study  of 
plants  and  animals  was  probably  facilitated  by  Alevamlcr.  though 
we  are  certain  that  no  systematic  gathering  accompanied  ,JM.  mardu’s 
of  the  conqueror. •1T  That  Aristotle  .mule  many  mistakes  in  dcMrib- 
mg  animals  he  had  never  seen  was  inevitable;  ami  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  him  in  error  as  to  the  functions  of  some  of  the  mod 
vital  organs.  Iriesh,  lie  supposed,  is  the  medium  of  sensation,  <  'hid 
of  all  organs  is  the  heart,  which  prepares  tin-  blood  ami  aids  in  m,. 

rSatK,n'  Th®  hl0H<1,  pUrir"'(I  ,l-v  tht>  from 

*7'\he,Vamus  ^  <>f  Hk*  iKKly,  whereas  the  brain  serve 
cool  the  blood  and  moderate  the  heat  arising  from  the  heart.  The 
study  of  plants  begun  by  him  was  carried  farther  ami  ultiuntelv 
published  by  Theophrastus,  his  successor.  Most  interesting  j<  Arm. 

Mnn343U’S  classmca“‘on>  *<-<1  Zcllrr,  ArUMlf,  II.  IKS  on. 
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totICs  theory  us  to  prunes*  nude  hy  the  creative  power  of  Nature. 
fiej'uinm.i{  with  tin-  lowest  forms  of  life.  She  .tp-aduullv  passes  to  the 
hutlier;  liavim;  fashioned  the  plants,  She  proceeds  to  the  invention  of 
animals  and  thence  to  men.-1"  This  proeess  is  an  evolution,  not  of 
organic  nature  itself,  hut  of  the  creative  power. 

Tlw  Rthks  Aristotle.  Whereas  Pluto  gives  inspiration,  Aris- 
totii'  omvcvs  knowledge,  The  one  sours  alum*  the  clouds,  the  other 
krrp>  bm  feet  firmly  on  earth.  In  his  Kiltie .v,  as  elsewhere,  Aristotle 
appeals  mote  ^rotiglv  to  the  average  man.  Casting  aside  the  dietum 
ot  S«*  rate**  and  Plato  that  knowledge  is  virtue,  he  recognizes  that  a 
man  ittav  know  the  right  hut  have  too  weak  a  will  to  do'it.:il'  Useful 
are  otd)  thorn  thought*  that  lead  to  useful  actions;  and  happiness, 
the  Mipreme  good,11  U  nothing  more  than  good  and  efficient  life 
regulated  1  iv  right  rules  of  conduit.  It  is  the  function  of  ethics  to 
vtipfdv  then**  rules,  Pleasures  which  involve  mere  self  indulgence  are 
wltolb  had ;  others,  arming  from  tin*  normal  exercise  of  anv  fa  nil  tv, 
though  not  end*  in  llnitmehry  are  desirable.15  Although  welUheing, 
tin  luding  health,  wealth,  friend*.  and  family,  are  helpful  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  ot  \  it  turd  ‘  thev  are  not  essential,  and  a  philosopher  may  draw 
>trength  from  illiir-e*  and  poverty, H 
The  Utilities  of  Aristotle,  "  No  man  iiveth  unto  himself  ”  is  one 
iif  the  nriifigr-4  tenet H  of  fhP  philosopher.  Personal  affections  within 
and  out 'tide  the  fatntlv  and  kin  constitute  friendship.  True  friend¬ 
ship,  imolviug  a  love  of  the  good  gualithm  discoverable  in  the  friend 
amt  an  mmelfi  4t  dedre  to  benefit,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  moral 
tor»c-t  in  an  iig n  A  broadening  of  friendship  brings  us  to  the  com¬ 
mon  lit$*  ot  tin*  i ommuuifv,  Man  U  a  political  animal,  and  his 
htglteg  rxmteme  in  in  the  Static  The  atm  of  the  State  is  not  simply 
the  profei  f ton  of  the  life  and  property  of  the  citizens,  hut  their  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  highr 4  remit  of  moral  and  spiritual  fitness, *f>  jn  tlie 
Kohf i*  i  tin4  author  dor*  not  Mirk  the  ideal  State;  his  aim  rather  is  to 
deteumne  the  nature  of  the  State  in  all  the  varieties  furnished  by  the 
Hellenic  world ,  to  di  s  over  the  <  omUitution  best  adapted  to  every 
fypbal  *  ommunity ;  to  as*  retain  defects  of  various  polith’al  systems 

PI  Mir  I,  4i nilr^llf  tl  W  HI  ;il»4  liiifri, 
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and  remedies  for  them.  His  task  in  hriet  is  to  create  a  political 
science  on  the  basis  of  induction  from  actual  conditions  furnished  by 
a  multitude  of  city-states,  chiefly  Hellenic  but  including  a  few 
foreign  cities  like  Carthage. 4,5  As  the  Polities  is  extensively  quoted 
in  another  chapter,47  it  requires  no  lengthy  treatment  here,  Despite 
incompleteness  and  an  imperfect  text  it  is  the  greatest  contribution  to 
political  and  social  science  made  by  the  ancient  world. 

4(»  On  his  vast  collection  of  constitutional  histories,  *1 

47  Ch.  xxv ;  cf.  i/.  Civ.  nos.  Uo -43. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

ALEXANDER’S  EMPIRE  AND  THE  HELLENISTIC 
KINGDOMS 

•  337-146 

Death  of  Philip.  The  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  followed  hard  upon 
the  session  of  the  Hellenic  deputies  at  Corinth; 1  in  the  early  months 
of  336  Philip’s  best  general  Parmenion  crossed  the  Hellespont  with 
a  Macedonian  army,  to  guard  the  strait  against  the  king’s  coming, 
while  the  latter  lingered  to  divide  his  time  between  State  business  and 
carousals.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  recklessly  courted  danger  in 
violent  debaucheries  and  hazardous  marital  ventures.  A  polygamous 
barbarian,  he  took  no  wives  with  him  to  war,  but  married  new 
brides  in  the  course  of  every  campaign  —  women  of  various  nation¬ 
alities  who  enmeshed  the  conqueror  in  the  web  of  their  acrimonious 
intrigues.2  It  was  at  least  suspected  that  Olympias,  mother  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  when  repudiated  in  favor  of  another  woman,  instigated  the 
assassin  against  her  husband.  At  all  events  he  was  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  a  festival.3  Philip  had  achieved  the  task  of  making  his  own 
State  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world,  and  of  giving  to  east¬ 
ern  Hellas  at  least  the  form  of  institutional  unity.  The  conquest  of 
Asia  was  left  to  his  no  less  competent  son. 

Alexander.  Alexander  was  but  twenty  when  he  mounted  the 
throne.4  He  had  had  Aristotle  as  an  instructor,  to  whom  we  nat- 

1  P.  390. 

2  Satyrus,  Life  of  Philip ,  in  Athen.  xiii.  5. 

3  Autumn,  336;  Diod.  xvi.  94. 

,  4  For  the  life  of  Alexander  we  have  not  one  contemporary  history  or  biography,  al¬ 

though  there  were  many.  The  most  important  source  was  the  Daily  Court  Journal  kept 
by  his  chief  secretary.  There  were  also  letters  and  other  documents,  including  reports  of 
explorations  like  that  of  Nearchus.  The  ablest  and  most  trustworthy  Lives  were  those  of 
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urally  credit  the  young  man’s  interest  in  the  enlargement  of  science, 
and  had  won  military  distinction  under  his  father.  His  inspiration 
he  had  drawn  from  the  Iliad;  his  ideal  was  Achilles,  a  young  man 
of  tempestuous  passjons  and  a  brave  indomitable  warrior.  In  brief 
Alexander’s  nature  <j:ombined  the  roman  tie  with  the  practical,  imme¬ 
diately  the  weakness  of  his  father's  Hellenic  arrangements  revealed 
itself  in  widespread  disaffection.  It  was  not  till  Alexander  twk 
Thebes  by  assault,  destroyed  the  city,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery  that  the  Greeks  could  be  made  to  understand  that  they  still 
had  a  master.  He  continued  Philip's  policy  in  relation  to  them; 
the  Hellenic  league  and  his  own  captaincy  were  maintained,  although 
his  military  demand  upon  the  Greeks  was  appreciably  lighter  than 
his  father  had  planned. r> 

Alexander’s  conquests.  In  the  spring  of  354  Alexander  crowed 
the  Hellespont  with  about  35,000  men.  On  the  Granicus  river  lie  met 
a  slightly  larger  force  of  the  enemy,  the  infantry  candying  of  Greek 
mercenaries.  His  victory  was  speedy  anti  complete/1  After  tin--, 
success  he  proceeded  to  liberate  the  Hellenic  cities,  and  to  settle  their 
affairs  in  the  manner  to  be  described  below.*  How  fa r  the  intentions 
of  Alexander  reached  on  the  day  when  In*  (tossed  the  Hellespont  we 
do  not  know  —  probably  not  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  iVrdatt 
empire;  but  the  young  man  of  fiery  spirit  and  growing  ambition  uitiSd 
never  content  himself  with  present  achievements  however  great  From 
the  acquisition  of  the  Aegean  coast  he  was  led  to  the  umqutwt  .of  Ada 
Minor.  It  was  a  keen  disappointment  that  a  majority  of  the  Heltrne 
far  from  regarding  him  as  a  deliverer,  threw  their  sympathv  to  the 
Persian  side ;  and  lacking  the  support  of  their  wamhifn  while  tlio-e  of 
the  enemy  commanded  the  sea,  he  had  to  make*  his  advatire  along  ?}«* 
coast  in  order  to  occupy  the  port  towns  and  thus  secure  himwlt  fmtn 
attack  by  water.  At  Xssus,  Cilida,  he  met  Ring  Harm,  in  mmtinmd 
of  an  army  much  larger  than  his  own.  The  battle,  however,  was 
fought  in  a  narrow  plain  hemmed  in  by  forests;  so  that  the  IVrmut 
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kini'  could  not  take  advantage  ot  his  superior  numbers.  His  army 
was  routed  and  dispersed,  and  he  could  only  save  himself  by  headlong 
flight.*  From  this  time  it  is  dear  that  Alexander,  with  enlarged 
ambition,  intended  to  conquer  the  Persian  empire.’1 

lla\ing  thus  determined,  Alexander  tirst  took  possession  of  the 
Syrian  coast  and  of  Egypt;  for  while  marching  into  the  interior  he 
'la red  not  leave  in  his  rear  a  single  port  open  to  the  hostile  fleet. 
This  campaign  involved  the  capture  of  'I'yre  and  of  Gaza  by  siege. 
Egypt  yielded  without  resistance  and  welcomed  the  conqueror  who 
interested  himself  in  the  worship  of  its  is. 10 

bounding  of  Alexandria,.  I  ho  young  man's  quick  intelligence  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  coast  of  Egvpt  the  best  site  for  a  colony,  which  he 
namod  Alexandria.  As  Tyre  lay  in  ruins,  his  new  city  was  to  be  the 
gmd  port  of  the  nearer  Orient,  to  provide  a  commercial  bond  be¬ 
tween  his  eastern  domains  and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  Another 
objet  i  of  the  settlement,  composed  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks  with 
fait  subsidiary  native  elements,  was  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  Egypt.11 

Alexander  ~  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  millennia  the  Egyptians  had 
been  aeutsfomed  to  absolute  rule.  Their  pharaoh  was  a  god-king, 
tin*  iu«  a  mat  ion  ot  a  deity.  In  aeeepting  Alexander  as  their  pharaoh 
thee  muiM  only  think  of  him  as  a  divine  incarnation.  Their  view, 
however,  had  no  effect  on  Hellenic  thought;  but  in  the  Libyan  desert: 
between  hgvpf  ami  Gyrene  lay  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  whom  the 

I  Irllrtie  *  identified  with  Zeus,  and  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  resort  for  prophecies  more  weighty  even  than  those  of  the  Delphic 
Apollo.  Thither  went  Alexander,  and  received  from  the  orach1  of 
the  desert  a*  knowledgment  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zeus.1*  The  young 
king,  who  had  fed  his  mind  on  Homeric  mvths,  and  had  already 
achieved  the  superhuman  in  battle  and  conquest,  probably  believed  the 
afore;  < ertainly  the  theory  of  his  own  divinity  grew  on  him  from  that 
time  forth. 

Untile  of  Arbeln.  After  Alexander  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  S\ria  he  marched  slowly  eastward,  crossed  the  Euphrates 
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and  Tigris,  and  with  47,000  men  met  Darius  near  Arhela  in  entm 
of  an  army  which  the  ancients  estimate  in  numbers  ranging 
250,000  to  4,000,000  horse  and  foot.  We  may  assume  at  least 
the  king's  forces  materially  outnumbered  Alexander's, u  <  hi 
occasion  Darius  had  chosen  an  open  plain  where  his  superiori 
bulk  could  be  made  effective.  He  hoped  with  his  elephants  am 
scythed  chariots  to  break  the  phalanx,  after  which  his  tawdry, 
ported  by  footmen,  would  complete  the  Macedonian  mut, 
phalangites,  however,  of»ened  their  ranks  to  let  the  chariots 
through,  or  dislodged  the  drivers,  and  turned  tin*  teams  hath  iipm 
enemy.  Alexander  was  outflanked;  but  seeing  a  gap  in  the  cue 
line,  he  dashed  in  at  the  head  of  a  eavalrv  brigade  and  tut  the  ; 
of  Darius  in  two.  Meanwhile  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  ad  vat 
into  touch  with  the  Persians,  drove  them  to  flight.  There  were  i 
complications  which  need  not  be  described  here,  It  L  enough  te 
that  the  critical  victory  of  the  war  was  due  to  the  Till  of  Aiexa 
and  his  officers  and  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  liL  nun,  D, 
tied,  and  was  ultimately  murdered  by  Ids  own  MthjeiK 
Further  conquests.  The  battle  of  Arbrb  gave  the  vbtor  a 
hold  upon  the  empire,  but  left  to  his  remaining  campaigns  the  i 
tin)  easy  task  of  overcoming  widely  separated  point  »  of  tv  Dpi 
Babylon  surrendered  without  delay.  He  entered  the  *  if v  and  1 
shipped  its  gods,  as  lie  had  worshipped  those  of  Egypt  Emm  If 
Ion  he  marched  with  little  opfH*silion  into  Persia,  and  omiftiioj 
two  capitals,  Susa  and  Persepolis,  In  the  treaairie ,  of  both  plate 
found  great  hoards  of  silver,  width  he  toniisi ated  ami  pul  into  *  t 
hition.  The  palace  at  Persepolb  lie  destroyed  with  fire  ami  the 
habitants  lie  slaughtered,  to  punish  the  Persian '<  tor  having  bin 
the  cities  and  temples  of  Hellas,  and  to  mitt  their  prruige  m 
periai  people.  Down  to  this  time,  as  this  deed  indh  ateg  he  rental 
a  champion  of  Hrlhmbmd* 

Policy  of  solidifying  the  empire.  Three  vr  w  »  were  outtpin 
reducing  the  northeastern  provinces  of  tin*  empire,  when*  tfr  pow«- 
satraps  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  inhabitants  offered  him  an  of 
nate  resistance,  During  theve  campaigns  Atrxamh  r  begat  to  a* 
the  Persian  royal  dress  ami  habiK  at  hr 4  when  giving  authenn 
natives  and  a  Her  wart  1  on  all  ttuabotts  It  wa  -*  ttt  tine  with  hb  po 
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of  assimilating  Macedonians  and  (’.reeks  with  a  view  to  solidifying  his 
empire.  To  this  end  lie  encouraged  the  marriage  of  his  soldiers  with 
native  women.  At  his  command  thirty  thousand  youths  of  the 
country  were  chosen  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Greek  language 
and  to  lie  trained  in  the  use  of  Macedonian  arms.  At  the  same  time 
the  king  began  to  show  irritability  at  opposition  or  lack  of  deference 
in  his  subjects.  Servility  was  sitreading  among  the  Macedonians, 
but  the  more  manly  spirits  resented  his  Persian  airs  and  his  increasing 
aloofness.  A  conspiracy  was  formed.  Philotas,  son  of  his  best 
general  Panncuion,  though  cognizant  of  the  plot,  neglected  to  inform 
Alexandri .  Vi  hen  the  t ruth  totally  reached  the  ears  ot  the  king,  he 
brought  Philotas  on  a  charge  of  treason  before  an  assembly  of  Mace¬ 
donians  who  lost  no  time  in  condemning  the  accused  to  death.  Un¬ 
der  torture  Philotas  had  mentioned  his  father,  who  too  was  put  to 
death,  though  doubtless  innocent.  Parmenion  was  the  ablest  general 
of  the  school  of  Philip  and  Alexander’s  most  faithful  lieutenant; 
bis  son  was  probably  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  neglect.  There 
was  murmuring  throughout  tile  army  at  the  murder  of  Parmenion, 
but  no  one  dared  remonstrate,11' 

Shorih  afterward  during  a  festival  to  Dionysus,  when  the  company 
was  drinking  heavily,  the  courtiers  began  to  ilatter  Alexander,  com¬ 
paring  him  with  Heracles  and  saying  that  he  surpassed  his  father  in 
m  hievement-.  (  leitus,  a  young  Macedonian  noble,  rashly  protest- 
ing  again  4  this  flattery,  extolled  Philip  and  depreciated  Alexander, 
bonding  that  he,  (‘leitus,  had  saved  the  young  king’s  life  in  battle 
In  great  rage  Alexander  seized  it  weapon  and  killed  him,  but  after¬ 
ward  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  *" 

Oriental  absolutism  of  Alexander.  His  next  step  toward  Ori¬ 
ental  ab.nluti.in  ua  •  the  requirement  that  all  who  approached  should 
pro  Irate  them-elve-,  before  him.  To  the  natives  the  act  meant  noth¬ 
ing  mure  than  < eremunia!  respect,  whereas  the  Europeans  regarded  it 
as  worship,  It  was  agreed  between  him  ami  certain  of  his  “  com¬ 
panion-.  "  that  at  a  protective  banquet  they  should  themselves  set 
the  example.  On  this  m radon  <  ‘allisthenes,  the  philosopher  and 
hi  'turian,  bv  relit  ,ing  to  prostrate  himself  incurred  the  king’s  anger. 
Hot-  the  time  being  (allisthenes  went  unharmed,  hut  not  long  after- 
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ward  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  pages.  These  were  the 
sons  of  Macedonian  nobles,  brought  up  in  the  king’s  court  and  acting 
as  his  personal  guard.  Alexander’s  insolence  toward  one  of  their 
number  incited  among  them  a  plot  to  kill  him  while  lie  slept.  U 
discovered ;  and  the  ringleader  and  Callisthenes,  who  was  suspected  of 
instigating  the  conspiracy,  were  put  to  death.’ 7 

Alexander’s  campaigns  in  the  northeastern  satrapies  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  empire.  Along  the  line  of  his  marches  he  had  dm 
tributed  colonies,  and  had  given  attention  to  organisation,  ohviotmly 
insufficient;  for  every  successful  campaign  whetted  his  appetite  fur 
conquest,  and  in  him  lived  the  spirit  of  the  explorer.  India  wu-  a 
land  of  wonders,  which  no  Hellenic  traveller  had  described*  with  It 
Heracles  and  Dionysus  alone  had  traversed.  Alexander  could  not 
admit  an  inferiority  to  these  divine  beings  or  neglect  the  opportunity 
to  add  this  marvellous  region  to  his  empire,  dims  it  was  that  ro 
mantic  rather  than  practical  considerations  led  him  into  India/ 
Alexander  in  India.  He  met  with  no  strong  opposition,  din4 
country  was  divided  among  a  multitude  of  independent  kings  some  of 
whom  became  his  allies.  But  the  army  experienced  unspeakable  sut 
ferings  from  the  intense  heat  and  the  downpour  of  rain  lasting  through 
many  days.  Alexander  wished  to  go  further,  Thoughts  of  univemal 
dominion  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Arrian;  lad  tin4  military  harangue  put 
in  his  mouth  is  evidently  a  fiction;  and  through  the  unfits  that  on 
velop  him  we  cannot  penetrate  to  his  true  desires.  Whatever  they 
may  have  been,  they  were  checked  by  the  refusal  of  hi,  troop,  to  go 
farther.  As  the  omens  proved  unfavorable  to  an  advance*  Alexander 
acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  began  the  homeward  journey.  Ttua 
passed  down  the  Indus,  at  whose  mouth  lie  and  Ids  men  first  he*  ante 
acquainted  with  the  tides.10 

Having  organized  the  conquered  part  of  India  in  tlm*v  satrapies  and 
left  colonies  of  veterans,  he  began  Ids  return  mar*  li  thromdi  tin* 
Gedrosian  desert.  This  way  was  chosen  from  love  of  exploration 
and  the  desire  to  surpass  Semiramis  and  Gyrus,  who  as  tin*  king 
heard  had  vainly  attempted  a  march  through  this  dangerous  wadv, 
Again  his  soldiers  suffered  horribly,  and  many  succumbed  to  heat 
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uiul  thirst  and  tho  fatigue  of  marching  through  the  deep  sand.  In 
>i\ty  days,  however,  the  task  was  achieved  hy  the  survivors,  and 
Alexander,  emerging  from  tin*  desert  with  the  shattered  remnant 
of  his  army,  readied  ('armunia  in  the  autumn  of  A2Sr{) 

Meanwhile  his  admiral,  Neurehus  of  Crete,  sailing  from  the  mouth 
ot  tin*  Indus,  skilled  the  eoast  oi  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs. 
HP  iuivml  >urvev  was  of  great  value  for  the  promotion  of  maritime 
commerce  with  the  far  East,  while  his  observations  of  nature  and 
man  along  tin*  voyage  contributed  to  the  progress  of  science.  Along 
considerable  stretches  of  coast  the  inhabitants  were  savages,  ignorant 
of  troti,  but  making,  use  of  stone  implements  and  of  their  finger  nails 
with  It  grew  long  amt  formidable  like  the  daws  of  animals.  They 
dressed  aunfitv  in  the  slum  of  beasts  or  of  fish.  They  baked  bread 
of  meal  nude  front  dried  fish;  and  it  is  seriously  asserted  that  their 
sheep  lived  on  tide '* 

Death  uf  Alexander.  On  Ids  return  from  the  East  Alexander  took 
up  lid  modem  e  at  Bain  tom  With  him  there  could  he  no  thought  of 
rod,  Use  empire  had  to  be  rest  tied  from  the  misrule  brought  into 
if  bv  In either  *  during  the  long  campaigns  in  Buetria  and  India;  and 
a  prodigiutu  naval  armament  had  to  be  fitted  out  for  Ids  next  enter- 
pn  >e  the  niiif|iie4  of  Arabia  and  the  ioloid/ation  of  the  region  bor¬ 
dering  the  fVfntatt  golf,  Drged  on  by  Ids  restless  energy,  these  prep¬ 
aration*  were  under  rapid  way.  Meanwhile  Alexander  was  ruining 
hi  <  lottdtfnitott  by  drinking  to  excess  and  wasting  his  strength  in  all- 
night  reu  t In  ltd  *  londithm  he  wan  unable  to  throw  off  tin*  germs 
♦if  lever  width  hr  had  <  oiitra*  fed,  lie  died  accordingly  in  his  thirty- 
third  x#utr.  '  Although  Id**  lifetime  was  brief,  no  other  man  had  ever 
m hievcd  anything  to  uiittparc  with  Ids  labors  either  in  conquest  or  in 
orga.m/.atiom  We  mu  4  grant  that  Ids  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
v%i client  art n v  btbormudv  treated  bv  hi*  father,  to  the  able  generals 
trained  m  BldltpL  ^tninl*  amt  to  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Ber¬ 
man  empire;  at  the  same  time  great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  quick- 
iie-i'4  and  an  urm  v  of  tin*  voting  king's  observation  and  thought  and  to 
the  daring,  rapidity  of  Ids  movements,  For  statesmanship  he  was 
?*to  mnunih  and  egoNth  ;  and  although  he  remains  the  most  da/admg 
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figure  in  military  annals,  it  cannot  lie  soberly  stated  that  the  world  lost 
through  his  premature  death. 

During  Alexander’s  careers  of  conquest  the  States  of  the  Greek 
homeland  continued  restive.  His  agents  and  officers  frequently  vio¬ 
lated  the  compact  made  between  him  and  the  Hellenic  league. 
Tyrants  had  been  established  in  certain  Greek  cities  and  Macedonians 
had  preyed  upon  Hellenic  commerce.  Sparta  headed  a  Peloponnesian 
revolt;  but  it  had  failed  and  she  was  compelled  to  submit.  With  the 
evident  design  of  subverting  the  liberties  of  the  Hellenes,  guaranteed 
by  his  father,  Alexander  let  it  be  known  that  he  wished  them  to 
consider  him  a  god  (324),  and  shortly  afterward  ordered  all  Greek 
States  to  receive  back  their  jxjlitical  exiles.  Although  in  itself  hu¬ 
mane,  this  move  in  behalf  of  the  banished  was  u  flagrant  violation 
of  the  federal  constitution  established  by  Philip,  ami'  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  king’s  despotic  intentions.  'J-> 

Demosthenes  fined.  In  Athens  materialisin'  considerations  but 
slightly  outweighing  patriotism,  barely  sufficed  to  keep  the  pea.  e.  ’  ( >n 
several  occasions  Demosthenes,  made  cautious  by  long  experience, 
effectually  opposed  a  break  with  Alexander.  A  Special’  opporhmitv 
for  war  was  offered  the  Athenians  when  Harpatus,  chief  treasurer  of 
Alexander,  embezzling  the  royal  funds,  escaped  to  Greece.  <  !n  this 
occasion  Demosthenes  dissuaded  the  Athenians  from  war,  but  was 
himself  prosecuted,  along  with  others,  on  a  charge  of  huvim«  ae 
cepted  a  bribe  from  Harpalus/-*  C'omlemned  to  a  fine  of  ’fifty 
ta  ents  and  unable  to  pay,  lie  was  east  into  pri-on,  whence  he  escaped 
and  went  into  exile.  The  facts  on  which  to  has,-  a  judgment  as  to 
his  guilt  or  innocence  are  wanting;  but  at  least  it  is  Hear  that  tin- 
court  which  condemned  him  was  influenced  more  hv  political  ion- 
siderations  than  by  evidence.  ' 

Revdt  °f  the  States  of  Greece.  When  word  of  Alexander’s 
death  reached  .Greece,  it  found  the  States  ready  for  revolt.  They  were 
issati.sfied  with  the  Macedonian  supremacy  and  their  love  of  imle- 
pendence  was  still  strong.  Nearly  all  the  States  of  the  peninmta 
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irniDit  in  a  league  fur  revolt,  tlu*  most  prominent  being  the  Athenians 
iiiiit  tin*  Actolians.  Demosthenes  employed  his  eIoi|uenee  in  the  erea- 
tiuii  of  the  league,  and  was  now  returned  to  Athens.  Leosthenes 
«ui  Atlu titan  geiimtl  ul  e \| *onem e  and  ability,  held  chid  command. 
He  defeated  Antipater,  governor  of  Mucedon,  and  besieged  him  in 
the  furtive  of  Lamia,  Emm  this  circumstance  the  conflict  is  known 
it*  t\w  Eamtaii  war.  tbiforfuitalely  Leodlienes  was  killed;  the  enemy 
received  heavy  rein  ton  emeuts  from  Asia,  and  the  Uellenie  cause 
failed,  LIiomii  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  over  the  Athenians 
who  frit  eaii\  in  the  war.  IDpereides,  while  paying  a  graceful  tribute 
to  the  dead,  uphold  in  evil  days  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  ancestors 
the  I (client*  ideal  >  ui  patriotism,  freedom,  and  human  dignity. 
Ilie  *  onlihon  dboohrd  and  the  States  made  separate'  terms  with  Anti¬ 
pater,  Aft’iriH  had  to  ret  eivy  u  Macedonian  garrison  in  iMunyehia, 
to  limit  her  tram  hLe  tn  the  nine  thousand  wealthiest,  those  who  pos- 
sc'%r«!  p«op»m  worth  at  lewd  MOO  drat  hums,  and  to  give  up  for 
pimLhment  the  thief  instigators  of  the  revolt,  Among  the  victims 
were  Ihprtridco  and  1  )emo4hrnes,  Hie  former  was  captured  and 
d.iiu ,  the  latter  took  put  nun  to  avoid  seizure.  An  epigram  of  the 
period  ->uumMn/.o‘«  well  the  aspiration  ami  the  failure  of  the  last  great 
Hillrtiii  orator ; 

;t*e  isaehn  m  pout,  if  *»jd\  thv  stmtgtlt  had  hmi  oc|uul, 

•  Vo  *,  oi  M  <*m)**m  End,  to  Vt  luaild  ho vo  j till'd  over  (*rmv.Iir* 

In  tin .  war  the  higher  t  ivilt/ation  muumbed  to  the  lower;  a  people 
of  rrtmrd  thought,  dtmh  ami  emotion  Yielded  to  men  of  blood  and 

mm, 

I>erdiccit%  rtfgimt  nf  the  Empire*  Meanwhile  at  Babylon,  for 
the  lime  bring  the  centre  of  th»*  empire,  events  were  occurring  contrary 
to  the  iftfriittotw  wlmli  Alexander  while  living  had  cherished.  As 
Itc  died  without  an  help  the  Macedonian  army  in  that  city  determined 
to  irtogiiiae  king,  Alexander*  *  feeble  minded  half  brother  Arrhi* 
♦lane-,  and  otiH  tvlm  tantlv  t  undented  that  tin*  great  conqueror's  son 
Vie  under,  born  of  Kmvuu  after  fl|f  fatherN  death,  slmtdd  be  asso- 
fiated  with  Atrltidnih  on  the  throne;  m  prejudiced  wen1  the  Mace¬ 
donian  i  again  d  all  Minuet  {ion  with  Asiatic's.  IVnlirras,  a  general 
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under  Alexander,  became  regent  of  the  empire.  There  wen*  insur¬ 
rections  to  put  down,  in  addition  to  that  in  Hellas,  and  still  union, 
quered  parts  of  the  empire  to  subjugate."1'’  This  work  wa>  a.  com. 
plished ;  but  meantime  the  two  kings  were  murdered,  before  either 
could  attain  to  authority;  and  the  machinations  of  Alexander's  great 
generals,  their  rivalries  and  coalitions,  began  to  threaten  the  unit)  of 
the  empire.  Their  political  manoeuvres  and  civil  wars  till  the  next 
two  decades  and  more,  323-301.  In  this  period  Antiguuus,  perhaps 
the  ablest  and  most  energetic  general  surviving  the  Conqueror,  strove 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire  under  his  owts  unman  h\ .  The 
other  generals,  however,  combined  against  him.  In  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  Phrygia,  301,  they  completely  ovcr|  towered  him;  and  he  a> 
knowledged  by  suicide  the  failure  of  his  ambition."-' 

Division  of  Alexander’s  Empire.  Abandoning  alt  idea  of  unity, 
the  victors  proceeded  to  carve  the  empire  into  kingdoms  fur  them 
selves.  Ptolemy  retained  Egypt,  of  which  he  had  long  been  governor, 
and  in  addition  Coele-Syria;  Seleucus  held  most  of  the  empire  ra*'t  of 
Mount  Taurus,  wifh' 'Greater  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor;  <  ktsstmier,  son 
of  Antipater,  retained  Maeedoti  and  a  claim  to  the  head  Tip  of  (isme, 
The  realm  of  Lysimachus  comprised  Thrace  and  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor.-1*  Ultimately  his  kingdom  was  dissolved,  whereupon  the 
sway  of  Seleucus  extended  to  the  Aegean  sea  (2, Hi ).,  In  this  manner 
the  empire  of  Alexander  came  to  Ik-  divided  into  three  great  power 
Macedon,  Egypt,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Soleucidue;  and  tim .  it  it- 
mained  till  the  intrusion  of  Rome  in  the  Hast. 

Agathocles.  I  he  ruling  class  in  these  monan  hies  were  European, 
Greeks  and  Helleni/.ed  Macedonians.  Over  the  Orientals  they  had 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  their  civilization,  In 
other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  the  problem  was  more  dift'nitlt.  tu 
the  region  north  of  the  Black  Sea  the  natives  so  cm  rn;n  bed  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Greeks  that  the  latter  no  longer  had  wheat  for  nut 
tinual  exportation  hut  often  had  to  import  it  for  their  own  n.e  trout 
the  Aegean  region.2"  In  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  the  maintettame 
of  Hellenic  freedom  had  become  even  more  critical.  After  the  death 
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ut  Pimolcon  (o.i7 ),  Syracuse  was  sixain  distracted  l,v  factional 
stnlc  and  Sicily  was  again  exposed  to  (  urthaginian  aggression.  Af¬ 
fairs  grew  continually  more  hopeless  till  Agatluieles, '  the  son  of  a 
potter,  seized  the  tyranny,  d  1  (».  Pike  Dionysius  I,  he  was  a  soldier  of 
tortune,  who  through  sheer  ability  and  resolution  mounted  to  the 
summit  ot  power."  1 1  is  methods  and  career  rloselv  parallel  those  of 
the  earlier  ivrant.  liv  clever  diplomacy,  sheer  luck,  and  a  show  of 
force,  hv  a  < omhination  of  harshness  and  mildness,  he  intrenched 
himself  in  power  and  gained  the  hegemony  over  the  Greek,  cities  of 
the  island/1' 

V,  1  *u‘  ‘‘hief  military  event  in  his  career  was  a  long  and  desperate 
war  with  Carthage.)  The  Sicilians  hail  not  yet  developed  a  political 
tonsi  iousness  of  their  nationality,  hut  vacillated  between  him  and 
the  Semites  as  the  selfish  considerations  of  the  moment  dictated, 
(hi  one  o. eusiun,  when  I tesieged  in  Syracuse  by  a  greatly  superior 
forte,  with  no  allies  to  brim;  him  aid  and  no  means  of  repelling  the 
euetm,  he  conceived  the  amazing  scheme  of  running  the  blockade  and 
of  ti.m  fernng  the  war  to  Africa.  'Phis  hold  design  laid  hare  the 
weaknev,  of  Carthage.  Her  dependent  towns  were  unfortified  and 
dt'ihrtnl;  and  *«ln*  was  exposed  to  the  invader's  attack.  'Plus  cam¬ 
paign,  though  only  a  partial  .success,  prove.  1  the  beginning  of  his  good 
fortune.  Notwithstanding  victories  he  was  finally  compelled  to  make 
a  treat)  whi*  h  divided  the  island  nearly  equally  between  himself  and 
the  enemy,  ,;1 

Alter  this  event  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Sicilians  in 
tin-  same  way  that  the  site,  essors  of  Alexander  were  taking  upon 
themselves  tin*  ruval  title.  With  these  sovereigns  Aguthoeles  through 
diplomat!,  marriages  entered  into  dose  relations. Meanwhile  he 
gau*  aid  to  the  Hclleni.  cities  of  Italy  against  the  native  Pucanians 
and  gained  for  his  realm  a  strip  of  Italian  coast.  The  chief  aim  of  his 
life,  however,  wan  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Sicily;  and 
in  hi .  old  age  he  resumed  preparations  for  a  gigantic  struggle  with 
the  national  enemy.  To  this  end  he  negotiated  a  treat)  of  alliance 
with  Macedon.  At  last  there  dawned  the  hope  that  the  Hellenes  were 
so  organized  in  East  and  West  as  to  maintain  themselves  and  gain  new 
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ground.  The  realization  of  the  dream  of  Agutin*  Ie„s  would  haw 
given  the  western  Mediterranean  to  Hellenism  ami  have  .hanged  tin- 
course  of  the  world’s  history.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparation;-,  how 
ever,  he  died  (289).  In  his  last  moments  he  restored  the  republic 
to  the  Syracusans,  necessarily  with  its  fatal  weaknesses.  With  his 
death  vanished  the  dream  of  a  great  champion  of  Hellenism,  of  a 
statesman  and  warrior  scarcely  excelled  in  administrative  ability  and 
in  boldness  combined  with  prudence." 1 

The  growing  power  of  Rome.  The  western  Greek*  were  .on 
fronted  by  enemies  so  powerful  and  aggressive  that  the  only  oppot 
tunity  for  national  independence  lay  in  ccnirnli/.uthm  under  a  mihtar. 
monarch.  This  truth  they  were  unable  to  uppre.  iute;  and  m  u.nlmgh 
the  death  of  Agathocles  made  their  situation  desperate,  Although  in 
Italy  the  Sabellians  had  spent  their  energy,  what  they  failed  to  .  omfuer 
became  the  prey  of  Rome.  This  city,  situated  on  the  hum  !  th.;r, 
began  appreciably  to  extend  her  power  about  4UU  n.  r.  with  the  ..m 
quest  of  Veii,  an  Etruscan  city  in  the  neighborhood.  ( 'on>|tn  red 
territory  Rome  either  annexed,  settling  it  with  her  own  people  and 
incorporating  the  acquired  population  as  citizen, s,  or  -tilijr.  ted  to  her 
military  command  by  treaties  of  alliance.  Her  ju,t  treutm.nl  of  de¬ 
pendents  and  friends,  no  less  that  the  .severity  with  uhi.h  he  punched 
revolting  allies,  contributed  to  the  growth  ami  the  soluble  of  her  power. 
In  a  series  of  Latin  and  Samnite  wars,  (242  !<mj,  involving  ,  mulnt. 
also  with  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  she  extended  her  .tijm-rn 
acy  over  the  peninsula  from  the  Ruhiton  river  to  the  Greek  un-ut  i 
in  the  extreme  South.™  In  82<>  Naples  entered  into  the  Roman  at 
liance.  Like  most  allies  of  Rome  sin*  retained  self  government  in 
local  affairs,  but  gave  military  aid  in  war.  A*  a  maritime  State  her 
chief  military  obligation  lay  in  furnishing  ship,  of  war  together  with 
their  crews. 

Meanwhile  the  still  free  Hellenic  cities  of  Italy  were  making  little 
concerted  effort  to  preserve  their  liberty.  Tln-re  wa.  a  muon  among 
them  but  it  counted  for  little.  Tarentum,  tin*  mod  populoti  ■  ,.m! 
wealthy,  sought  and  obtained  aid  of  her  mother  city  Sparta  and  alter 
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ward  uf  Epciru.-.  Enwilliilfi  to  .submit  to  discipline  or  tnilitaty 
authority  .uni  tVariin;  for  their  precious  liberties,  the  luxurious  inhabi¬ 
tants  nullified  all  sidt  assistance  by  tin-  reluctance  of  their  cooperation. 
After  Rome  bad  extended  her  supremacy  into  southern  Italy  Thurii, 
Rhej'ittm,  and  E-nri  entered  her  alliance  on  substantially 'the  same 
terms  as  Naples.  Tiuvutttm  alone,  with  a  few  unimportant  allies, 
remained  independent, 

Py  trims  tit  Ituly*  \\  hen  Roman  aggressions  forced  Tarentum 

tiili*  war,  die  to  P\rrltus,  king  of  Kpeirus,  who  came  with 

an  atttn  nt  men  organized  in  the  Macedonian  system.  Six 

veals  lie  waged  war  against  tin*  Remans  in  Italy  and  the  ( drtha- 
gitmitn  hi  Siiilv.  Had  he  hern  well  supported  by  the  Greeks,  he 
might  have  centred  their  national  fret** lorn  and  have  organized  them 
in  a  kingdom  tor  hinmelf ;  hut,  though  a  brilliant  general,  Pyrrhus 
wanted  .faie-ammlilvc  tad,  and  the  Hellenes  were  too  fond  of  the 
Imn ,e-*  uf  pome  in  aidam  hi-,  afmilute  command  and  to  till  the  gaps 
in  In  '  uni  *  HiutR  In;  returned  to  Rpeirns  (MS),  and  three  years 
afterward  Taivutum  airretidered  to  the  Romans,  who  in  this  way  com¬ 
pleted  tlinr  4fpivnu*  y  over  Italy. 

It  im  mmiPildr  that  Rome  and  Gurthuge*  the  two  great  powers  of 
tf$e  U  c  a,  dmuld  *  la  4i,  In  a  long*  severe  war  Rome  achieved  the  task 
that  iud  post'd  u*i  great  for  I  Hun y mu \  Agatlun  tesf  and  Pyrrhus,  the 
expul  <tott  *4  tin*  Garlhaetnian  *  from  Sicily,’'  Instead  of  the  enter- 
gem e  of  a  Utrtk  nation,  however,  there  resulted  ultimately  a  deaden¬ 
ing  h» iiidaee,  he  «.  of  politi*  at  freedom,  economic  retrogression,  depopu¬ 
lation,  and  a  lapid  decline  ot  <  nltnre,  Despite  obvious  advantages 
the  Rom  in  intepied  proved  in  the  end  an  irremediable  calamity. 

Uoitentatfc  kingdoms*  of  the  East.  The  Hellenistic  kingdoms  of 
the  Rad  weir  longer  hved,  Rm.pt*  a  drongly  centralized  monarchy 
prole*  n-d  h\  flie  de-iert-i  that  bordered  tin*  Nile  valley,  feared  no  assail¬ 
ant*  o  lomt  a  *  die  « oitld  maintain  a  powerful  navy,  The  Kelcucid 
leaiin  ♦  ovrivd  a  va d  h riiforv  hut  lacked  the  central  strength  neees- 
rifi  in  the  control  ot  dGiattf  mtfapiim  One  by  one  India,  Baetria, 
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Parthia,  and  other  far-away  dependencies  successfully  revolted.  In 
Asia  Minor  a  horde  of  invading  Celts  founded  the  kingdom  of  (iahitia, 
while  further  to  the  west  Pergamum  became  an  independent  monarchy. 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  other  old  kingdoms  reasserted  themselves. 
These  uprisings  soon  reduced  the  Seleucid  sovereignty  over  Asia 
Minor  to  an  empty  name. 

In  contrast  with  the  Seleucid  realm  Macedon  was  compact,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  virile  and  warlike.  The  ambition  of  her  kings  to 
rule  over  Greece  met  its  chief  obstacle  in  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean 
leagues,  which  in  the  third  century,  absorbing  a  great  part  of  the 
peninsula,  developed  a  respectable  military  power.  The  degree  of 
Macedonian  control  varied  with  the  ability  of  the  kings;  and  al 
though  for  considerable  stretches  of  time  the  Greek  States  ctijoml  in 
dependence,  in  the  end  the  Macedonian  king  Antigontis  gained  the 
headship  of  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  ( 221 ).  Recognizing  the  fed 
eral  principle,  he  joined  existing  combinations  in  a  general  union,  a 
league  of  leagues,  represented  by  a  federal  diet.  This  measure,  while 
securing  the  essentials  of  republicanism,  brought  Macedon  to  pre 
eminence  as  a  military  power. 

First  Macedonian  War  (215-205).  Philip,  successor  to  Anti- 
gonus,  saw  in  Hannibal’s  invasion  of  Italy  (Second  Punic  war,  .’IS 
201)  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  power  of  Rome, 
which  recently  had  encroached  upon  the  Macedonian  sphere  of  in . 
fluence  by  wars  with  the  Illyrian  pirates  (22<>  22, H,  ,’!<));  but  he  gave 
Hannibal  no  substantial  aid  and  onlv  roused  again-t  himself  a  new 
and  powerful  foe.  In  Roman  history  this  period  of  hostilities  with 
Philip  is  known  as  the  First  Macedonian  war  {.*15  !<b),  From  this 
time  the  political  interest  centres  in  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  Tim  Italian  tui¬ 
tion  was  mainly  agricultural.  The  musses  were  free  peasants,  who  as 
a  rule  owned  the  lands  they  tilled.  They  were  laborious,  hardy,  anti 
belligerent;  and  the  government  at  Rome  was  a  centralized  aristocracy 
that  rested  its  principal  claim  to  leadership  upon  the  successful  con  . 
duct  of  war  and  diplomacy.  In  the  Carthaginian,  Selnu  id.  ami 
Egyptian  domains  the  masses  were  nearly  serfs,  wholly  unfit  for  war, 
and  most  of  the  fighting  men  accordingly  were  mercenaries.  Among 
all  the  States  were  antipathies  frequently  breaking  out  in  war  and 
rendering  them  weak  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy, 

Certain  Greek  States  invited  Rome  to  engage  on  their  behalf  in  a 
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war  against  Philip  (  MU  !%).  With  the  aid  of  the  Aetolians,  Flam- 
minus  the  <ou*ul  in  tonuuand*  indicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the 
Mai edonians  at  GvnoMvphalae  1 1^7).  Declaring  the  Greek  States 

free  fmm  Mmedoin  and  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  the  victor  with¬ 
drew  ItD  fortes. 

Roman  conquests.  No  long  time  afterward  the  Roman*  waged 
war  Ugumd  Antiocha*  the  Seleuud.  who  ttad  shown  great  ability  in 

restoring  the  empire.  They  defeated  him  at  Magnesia  ( 189),  and 
compelled  him  to  yield  to  them  all  territory  west  of  Mount  Taurus,  A 
Third  Mu* rdoiuau  war*  admmaftttg  in  the  battle  of  Pydna  (168), 
put  an  end  to  tin*  kingdom  of  Maeedon.  For  t lie  time  laving  Rome  or¬ 
ganized  m»  pmvifiirs  in  this  pan  of  the  world  hut  extended  Iter  pro- 
tetioiwfe  from  the  Adrtain  to  Mount  Taurus.  Although  her  govern¬ 
ing  i  las.  tin  hided  nuisi  a  philhellene,  inevitably  the  more  brutal  side 
ot  her  nature  revealed  it  a1  If  in  ( Jreek  affairs,  Ratal  was  the  inability 
of  the  f IrSbiir *'»  to  * omhiue.  In  every  State  existed  a  Romanizing 
purh  wttnli  loieUantiv  invited  iuterferem e,  It  required  hut  a  slight 
pretext  to  hi  mg  an  aum  into  Grrne,  In  146  tile  province  of  Mace¬ 
donia  wa  *  e  'tnblt  died,  the  militarv  power  of  the  Achaean  league 
broken,  toiintli  de  .tuned,  and  the  Greeks  States  were  subjected  to 
the  governor  mi  Mated* ada,  This  was  tin*  year  in  which  Rome 
de  moved  t  at  huge  and  univuled  her  immediate  domain  into  the 
prm in* r  ot  Alien  Twenty  years  afterward  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gatiiiiiit  was  u inverted  info  the  province  of  Asia  (Ido).  Meanwhile 
the  Srleiniit  realm  rapidly  diratik,  and  tin*  dynasty  came  to  an  end 
tHa),  In  o  %  Situ  triune  a  province,  and  the  Roman  empire  was 
thus  extended  to  the  Eupltrate  .  river,  While  these  events  were  taking 
pin* e  hi  Ada,  Kep.pt  had  greatly  de*  lined  and  the  Ptolemies  were 
now  at  leu  i  v  niit  to  Rome,  In  the  year  40  their  line  ceased  with  the 
ait*  s*lr  ot  Kleopatra,  whereupon  Kgvpt  wa*  formally  subjected  under 
a  prrfeif  appointed  hv  the  Roman  prim  ep a 

1  he  eiiei  r  ot  Roman  loitqtteu  on  *  ivilization  in  Greece  and  the 
Orient  mas  ‘4ili4aiitwily  ttm  same  a*i  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  4oiii{iier»no  robbed  their  subjects  of  material  resources  and  art 
Ireautfv^  ot  their  freedom  of  thought  and  spent  U  of  everything  in 
brief  that  might  have  *  umhn  ed  to  the  further  upbuilding  or  even  per- 
(Huatiun  ot  tntfiiir  I  te -pile  the  good  Intentions  of  the  principles 
amt  the  otw  it m  *  benefit  *  of  peaie,  the  imperial  administration*  added 
to  tile  per  id*  toil*  activities  of  avaricious  Roman  speculators,  grew  eon- 
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tinually  more  oppressive  and  grinding.  Viewed  in  this  light*  the  Ro¬ 
man  conquest  operated  as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  muse  of  the 
decline  of  ancient  civilization.30 


39  The:  period  of  conquest  is  here  condensed  because  usage  has  assigned  i U  fuller  heat- 
merit  to  Roman  history.  See  Pelham.  Outlines  of  Roman  Histotv,  lid  It;  Vudgiui, 
Anttqmte,  III.  236-393;  Niese,  Gesch.  tier  Grieeh.  untl  mak,  Stouten,  II  Sb  to  lSi«*  nul  «»1 
the  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII  l/" 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
HELLENISTIC  STATES 

AM  .iU  ii,  <\ 

L«ciil  organization  of  Alexander's  empire.  Our  knowledge  of 
Ihe  U,d  organization  of  Alexanders  t-mpirc,  inherited  from  the 
iVr  Lill  i  .md  modified  hv  hint-elf  and  his  sueeessors,  is  extremely 
M.utt  <-\i eptittg  for  Ada  Minor  and  Egypt,  'Hie  ('on<|ueror  began  the 
woti  of  mngunization  *«m  after  the  victory  of  Granieus,  when  the 
ilidirtiit  i itii  ■.  along  the  we  tmi  « oast  of  Anatolia  came  into  his 
hand*!.  These  toititimmtie*.  he  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration. 
The  iiligan  lues  and  tyrannies,  which  had  favored  Persia,  he  over¬ 
threw  ,  and  te*  ailing  tin-  exiles,  he  established  democracies.  The 
•  tfie  Were  leu  autonomous  under  a  Issly  of  laws  approved  by  the 
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king.  They  were  to  recognize  him  as  their  loader  in  war  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  naval  or  land*  forces  to  serve  under  his  command,  Those  espe¬ 
cially  favored  were  exempt  from  all  payments,  whereas  the  free  city- 
states  which  had  not  won  their  way  to  the  king's  guid  graces  rendered 
an  annual  payment  made  honorable  by  the  title  of  contributions.  All 
classes  of  cities  thus  far  mentioned  were  looked  upon  as  allies, 
Others  which  had  dared  resist  his  arms  were  held,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  in  subjection  a,nd  compelled  to  pay  the  ordinary  tribute. 

Rhodes.  Among  the  Greek  cities  to  profit  most  by  tin*  conquest 
were  those  along  the  western  coast,  and  on  the  neighboring  i4aiid% 
of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  through  their  enlarged  opportunity  for 
commerce  but  also  through  the  paternal  favor  of  the  kings.  Tin* 
most  brilliant  city  of  this  region  was  Rhodes,  which  hail  taken  the 
place  of  Peiraeus  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Aegean  area  ami 
had  extended  her  lines  of  traffic  throughout  tin*  Mediterranean  world. 
In  170  her  revenue  from  imports  and  exports,  probably  at  the  uni 
form  rate  of  two  percent,  was  1,000,000  drachmas*  with  It  represent 
a  commerce  diminutive  according  to  modem  standards,  but  qdemtid 
for  that  age.  This  State  maintained  her  independence  b\  the  bravery 
of  her  citizens;  and  her  policy  was  to  cultivate*  peace  and  I’ricmMtip 
with  the  entire  world.  As  a  result  wealth  abounded,  T  ho  poor 
were  provided  for  by  the  government,  and  the  rich  lived  luvurioudy  m 
sumptuous  dwellings.  The  city  was  not  only  a  storehouse  for  titer  ■ 
chandise  but  the  home  of  art  and  eloquence.  The  utt/eits  were  iiw 
telligent  and  maintained  a  high  sense  of  public  honor.* 

Temple  estates.  In  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  tin*  task  of  adapt  < 
ing  existing  conditions  to  the  will  of  the  conquerors  remained  to  the 
Seleucidae.  Here  were  found  two  forms  of  feudal  estate-*,  centering 
respectively  in  the  squaredurreted  castles  of  the  grandee,  and  in  the 
temples.  The  castles  had  existed  from  the  eighth  ceuturv  m  c,  and 
had  been  tolerated  perforce  by  Lydian  and  Persian  kiiqp,  lit  Hie 
course  of  centuries  the  Hellenistic  rulers  suppressed  them,  and  cither 
incorporated  the  estates  in  the  royal  domain  or  assigned  them  p*  *  j$te 
In  the  temple  estate  the  priest  had  control  of  the  edrtwhe  bind,  hr 
longing  to  it  and  exercised  authority  over  the  people,  who  in  -unite 
communities  were  numbered  by  the  thousands/4  Among  them  were 


i  Feudal  cast]<‘.s;  II.  Civ.  rm.  1 7S  (Pint,  F,umi‘ni\  I;  if.  Il.itlrt  !  .  ! 
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attendants  cm  the  deity  bttMhe  great  mujcfritv  cultivated  the  soil  as 
peasants.  At  the  annual  festival  in  honor  of  the  deltv  there  was 
held  a  fair,  at  with  It  the  peasants  mold  display  their  produce  for  sale 
nml  male  the  purchases  of  tin*  traders  who  rame  in  from  neighboring 
lands.  Tin*  gathering  of  the  people  from  near  and  far  for  worship, 
trade,  and  pleasure,  was  a  source  of  profit  to  the  priests.  The  Hellen¬ 
ists  kilims  dan*  nut  suppress  It  lose  religious  potentates,  hut  deprived 
llietn  ot  political  power  and  in  some  instances  of  a  part  of  their  terri¬ 
tory  Often  the  lint;  settled  a  colony  on  a  temple  estate  and  sub- 
jVOrd  the  priest  to  the  government  of  the  new  city, 

Alexanders  plan  of  colonisation  Alexander  founded  a  great 
fimiilier  «f  Montew  mo,-  than  seventy  as  Plutarch  states,  distributing 
tfiein  over  tile  empire  ill  auordamv  with  its  needs;  and  die  Seleueidae, 
Miming  in  Id *  footsteps,  planted  an  equal  number,  They  were  to 
proiidf*  home,  for  the  worn  out  veterans,  to  garrison  the  conquered 
Mtinury  and,  at  least  in  Alexanders  plain  to  liellem/e  the  empire. 
As  a  mte  the  re  tore  tliev  im  hided  a  inteleii^  ot  retired  soldiers  and  of 
dsrrk  hu  auev»  men,  around  whom  «,  Inhered  a  multitude  of  natives. 
Atnoiig  the  inert  enaries  ot  the  Selin  (day  however,  were  few  Greeks; 
and  in  genetsd  it  nm  he  sdd  that  Hellenic  civilization  penetrated 
hut  a  little  wav  I levotid  the  wall,  ot  the  colour,  These  settlements 
varied  gieaf h  in  Mr,  Among  the  largest  Alexandria  numbered 
atiigftiif}  h,t-  at »nl ^  and  perhaps  too.nou  slaves.4  Antioch,  the 
Si  hut  (4  Kiftfiah  w.y  hut  dtghth  iuteiior,  whereas  SVleucm  on  the 
Tigi  i1.  ♦  outinucfl  to  grow  till  in  the  tint  century  of  our  era  the  popula¬ 
tion  nuinlirtrd  f.OtgOMII, 

Ole  wentffi  of  Egypt  The  important  e  of  Alexandria  came  not 
ftirfvtv  tr»4ii  her  portion  as  t apital  of  a  wealthy  kingdom,  hut  even 
unite  ftoiti  lin  t ointiirrual  .ntivitio,  1  Her  harbors  brought  her  into 
tuiidi  with  flir  whole  Mediterranean  world,  while  the  canal  which 
t  outlet  fed  her  with  the  Nile  wan  fit**  lira  stage  of  the  long  voyage  to 
India,  front  the  Xile  it  was  possible  to  convey  merchandise  to  the 
Red  Sea  either  hv  *  anal  or  overland,  E  uallv,  however,  the  merehant 
flrefi  ot  Egvpt  .ailed  along  the  10a 4  of  Arabia,  till  they  met  and  ex- 
itiangrd  *  argues  with  the  lleeb  of  India,  bnder  the  late  Ptolemies 
fldi  fraffb  det  lined*  to  be  iii.iifiiiti*  ently  revived  by  Augustus,  In 
addition  to  o*mmm  e  Egypt  derived  great  wealth  from  her  maim- 

I  I1l.il  |.  l  C‘  »  #,  I  \  1/  i  r  Otw!  ikitnUri  fi  t|milUfr‘si  r*  et§afrt4lrd }, 

OsmiI  ^  *«  no*.  %U  *  o  Him  V,  //.  vl.  hli 
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factures.  Her  shops  produced  substantially  all  the  papyrus  used 
ihroughout  the  world;  and  with  the  vast  number  of  writers  in  the  city 
the  publication  of  books  became  a  thriving  business.  The  aromatics 
imported  from  Arabia  and  from  far-off  India  were  here  transformed 
into  incense  and  toilet  perfumes.  Drugs  and  medicines  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  use.  In  the  neighborhood  an  abundance  of  vitriiiahle  earth 
was  employed  for  the  production  of  glass  of  varied  rich  colors. 
Equally  important  were  the  textiles,  including  tapestries  ami  both 
coarse  and  line  dress  materials.  The  fine  linens  of  Biblical  renown 
were  woven  in  various  localities  and  brought  down  to  Alexandria  for 
export.  Doubtless  many  articles  of  use  and  luxury  were  manufac¬ 
tured  here  for  home  consumption  or  export  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge.  The  greatest  product  of  the  country  was  wheat.  The 
hard  labor  of  millions  of  peasants  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
Ptolemies  yielded  not  only  enough  to  supply  home  needs  hut  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  for  exportation.15 

Antioch  and  Seleucia.  In  like  manner  Antiwh,  situated  on  the 
Orontes  river  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  was  not 
only  an  imperial  capital,  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  caravan  route 
from  the  sea  to  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 11  With  the  conquest  of  the 
Orient  the  Greeks  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  maritime  people  anti 
were  conducting  an  extensive  overland  trade  along  the  network  of 
roads  built  by  the  Persian  kings  and  their  Hellenistic  smcessors. 
East  of  Antioch  the  route  passed  through  Seleucia,  width  was  a,U> 
the  chief  trading  intermediary  between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  up¬ 
per  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.'  It  was  the  successor 
of  Babylon  and  the  parent  of  Bagdad. 

Blending  of  Nationalities.  The  proportion  of  Greek  to  foreigners 
must  have  varied  greatly  according  to  circumstances.  Matt*  rat  is, 
Egypt,  for  example,  contained  natives;  hut  the  Greeks  of  that  citv 
held  aloof  from  social  and  marital  relations  with  them,  ami  therefore 
maintained  their  language  in  relative  purity.  I'tolemaL,  Egypt, 


Peri  plus  Letter  of  Hadrian,  in d Svius 'Vapfam  ,^brmnLK  •sv">  S'Mi,w 

Pseudolus,  147;  Miintz,  Ta  piss  trie,  &<)!  Linen  -  1***1  It  Hmn*t 

Production  of  wheat;  p,  403  1  ulul*  htr**‘K*  xv‘‘*  1*  -It;  Illtij?,  H  ***,  h 

o  Strabo  xvi.  2.  4-7, 

xviS{:a2l%V3;  Piink2kSHRvy86.r0ad  ‘°  W'  ,Mfc  v'  5A  <■  KupHttlrt  t«i,lrd; 
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5mitH  to  have  1  hvu  equally  exclusive.  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  exceedingly  mixed,  To  Greeks  and  Macedonians  must  he  added 
Kgvptiatm,  Semite*.  Persians,  and  many  other  nationalities.  Those 
people  were  hv  no  ineaie  equal  As  a  rule  the  Macedonians  and 
Hellenes  generally  grouped  together  as  Greeks,  wore  the  only  citizens, 
lino  h.ut  their  tribes  and  demos  like  those  of  Athens,  their  magis¬ 
trates,  count  th  ami  assembly.  People  of  other  speech  were  only 

units  with  sin  It  rights  as  the  eity  or  the  king  assured  them.  In 

the  country  attd  the  native  towns  the  Greeks  formed  hut  a  small 
| w  outage  of  the  population.  Mercenaries  of  that  nationality  on 
lands  held  iltmflv  from  Ptolemy  ami  small  business  men  scattered 
w ideh  along  tin*  Nile  valley  were  more  inclined  to  intermarry  with 
th«*  muiven ;  and  from  these  unions  arose  a  hybrid  class*  who  spoke 
two  tongues  and  hour  both  Greek  and  native  names."1 

Satrapks,  11m  subject  territory,  as  distinguished  from  the  free 
Hellenic  ufiro  organs  zed,  as  tinder  Persian  rule,  in  great  ad- 
mim drain r  dmtthH  termed  satrapies,  It  was  clearly  the  Con¬ 
queror  N  intention  to  employ  both  natives  ami  Macedonians  as  satraps, 

while  taking  iltr  pret  notion  of  transferring  their  military  {sowers  to 
spec  ial  oltiiei".  ot  Id  *  own  nationality,  lids  attempt  to  win  the 
tVruan  an  rm  \  in  hm  lottiln  t  with  Garins  proved  a  failure,  and  in 
the  end  lie  wa  ,  obliged  to  uiMitute  Matedonians  as  governors.  A 
iliisk  on  the  satraps  wan  found  in  keeping  the  commanders  of  great 
tiftec  and  Palmer**  dirnth  dq  rodent  on  the  king,  and  even  more 
in  the  separation  of  the  tinam  ial  from  the  military  and  civil  adminis¬ 
tration,  Tin*  tiiMiios  of  Kg\pt,  for  example,  Alexander  placed  in 
the  hands  of  TSeciitrir-g  a  Greek  of  NaupaHtm,  Ihtring  the  long  ab- 
".Hne  of  the  <  Tiif|iirr»«r  tti  the  Nortliea  4  ami  Hast,  Gleomenes,  tlirough 
li i *4  ab’.i iSutr  fontiol  of  the  revenue,  made  hitmelf  in  reality  dictator 
of  Egypt,  and  tmrd  hi*  authority  for  frightful  extortions,  The  treas¬ 
ure  of  th«'  empire  was  r  4at*ti  4irH  at  Babylon  in  charge  of  Harpalus, 
a  friend  of  the  c  MttqtfrtofN  youth,1*  I  Hiring  tin*  long  absence  of 
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the  king  Hnrpalus  squamleml  a  groat  part  of  the  tr.  hih  ami  *• ,uvd 
with  the  rest  to  Grom'."’  In  greed  and  *!t-h >v  dn  !,.  k.  ]  m  „  t*;,-,- 
ot  the  high  officialdom  of  the  new  eni|tire. 

Failure  to  assimilate  European  and  Asiatic  troop,  \’„  ,»i, 
staclc,  however,  discouraged  Alexander  tr.-m  in .  (wee,,  „!  lAmd!’-./ 
Asiatics  and  Europeans  in  one  race  ...*idh  m-i  t-. ,db  , 

He  had  married  Rovana.  a  Hadrian  prince.'.,  .md  m  .vw  o.j  ,(dd-d  > 
wife  from  each  of  the  two  roval  Persian  line-,  At  tic.  ■  ,me  imc 
great  field 'marshals,  Pcrdiecas,  Ptolemv,  Set, mu .,  ut !  Vv,t.!ei<, 
and  other  high  officials  to  the  mitnU  r  o|  eigitn ,  t«*4.  (  >  r firm  •••)•,.  , 
Persian  brides.  On  ail  without  « x«  option  Ale*. ,o»|>  i  i-.-a. 
dowries,  .  At  the  sum-  time  he  made  present,  the  m>  iL-.m  „u»d 
Macedonian  troop-  win*  had  married  A  .win  w-.m.'Si  1  *  \  u R,,. 

Iteginning  of  his  campaigns  Alexander  had  imr.whi. r,|  t . *  , 

into  his  army;  and  the  nujutiii  m  ihe  t,,r.e  w ah  wind  !».-  ,4. 1 

India  were  Asiatic-.  After  hi-  return  In  phoned  t,,  ,JS  .  the 
aged  and  crippled  Mat  edoniatt  >  ami  to  aii,  attuf.  i.e  to*  m  •  ,  •  >o 
native  youth-  trained  and  ei|iitppcd  m  M.u  i  due;  o;  .**l-  Jh, 
veterans,  finding  thrmtehe-  ;d.out  to  !«•  di  >pto  rd  tiw  a  (c  «,  *  >.  ,• 
whom  they  despised,  were  nmrt  dh  uttemf.-d  „nd  !;t,, 

f  ile  king  yielded  to  the  extent  ut  gning  hi,  M <,  cdo;,t,>,n  tie, 
higher  honor  and  paid  IF  .pile  even  dimt  the  at  r„.  » 
iiate  huiopeaus  ami  A'iatit  -  in  the  artni  proved  c  t  s t f ; s s •  ■ .un!  it 
was  abandoned  after  his  death. 

A  universal  empire.  While  temporwitig  with  hi  Mo  ,-do'o  o. 
troops,  Alexander  steadily  a.lvame.l  toward  tin*  end  ,,t  he  ambition,  a 
universal  empire  etuam  ipate.l  from  every  nation d  ,*•  .tfMmn,  M 
empire  that  knew  no  di-tim  tion  ut  rate  or  j  tropic  R  w ,, 

conception  far  broader  than  amthing  the  world  hat  U<a«  hh,r, 
.uni  tormed  the  political  basis  tor  a  larger  idea  ot  humo.tu  ift.jw  o,| 
taking  form  in  Stoic  ism  and  Hiri-timuR,  Although  tfi,  »• 
feebly  a  spark  of  popular  mvrreigt.H  in  the  m.lstan  cohU,  „t 
Macedonians,  tho  source  of  power  had  Ir.emr  the  jo,,,,  „t  the 
monareh.  The  absolute  idea  grew  upon  Ah-undcr  throughout  So » 
conquests,  largely  as  a  product  of  his  own  wp-riem | v  iim, 
kings  extreme  exertions,  Ids  tm ex-ant  adivsh  night  end  da*.,  he. 

10  AilMli  Iti  ft  -Hi  l  in  Hi  %Mi  4  j  { .  (  {t  f  f 

I’tnt  ;c!,’  luwiti  t,‘t  . . .  *'<-■•*  ■.  ,  t  . 

*“■  H,:!‘  . .  iM‘  I"*"'  *"  »*  !,  ,  ,!  ,  »  h„* 
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i'ln-i.B  .nH.-nn.;,  tr..m  mtmcrmt*  wounds,  un<l  Ids  excessive  inclina- 
dnn„,  while  u»,.;um.;  Ids  physical  condition  cooperated  with 

'!Uf“! . Mrratly  affect  in,-  his  mind.  Month  by 

nionta  tn,  t  Hiujcuuim  >  %tw  m  him  a  Knnvin«  love  of  flattery  and  an 

tniLihilm  at  every  uppusi turn  however  slight.  No  longer 
*  ol4univ  ^^rvitwe,  he  demanded  worship;  for  that  is 

i  i-4i  ifi.m  iiwant  to  a  Greek  or  a  Macedonian.  'Most  of  those 
ii  ho  tnlhmni  irnif  through  Asia,  dependent  as  they  were  upon  his 
*4tOf  * ,  \** aitl'd  Inti!  th»*  hiiitor  with  varying  sincerity. 151  Not  satis- 
fed  their  homage,  hr  permitted  it  to  be  made  known  to  the  llel- 
(  uf  »J|*'  k""*'  *^d  that  they  ought  to  decree  him  a  god. 
"  urn  *  h-a  i«  i*ii  an  onlej triolein e  the  Lacedaemonians  replied:  u  Since 
Ai-umH  Hj.tie,  fo  hr  d  ginh  let  him  be  ont\M  At  Athens  Demos- 
'  'A  Uy  4  tail  alternat'd  changing  sides,  advised  his 

,M  #A"  ?i*  ■'*  |H  -Ul  Mtf *U’ :  "  Let  tn  acknuwhtlge  him  the  son  of 

^n>  h a  ; U  I  ♦  ai*i  the  .on  of  IWidoip  if  he  prefers  it."  Athens 
e  ,,  v  *hare*d  m  pine  torn  t)mrtv»us  among  the  gcnls  of  the 

* Jfl '  1 * * 4  **“  1  1  (  ?M<’h  aimbif  a*  tioii;  temples  for  his  worship  arose 

ai  *  4U',,S  ^  ‘  *'*»  bt>  return  front  Babylon,  he  gave  audience 

K  evpiton,'*  rather  than  political  embassies,  come  from 

H  IA  .  *  *  ® '  1 7  boo  divitie  bottom, M 

file  ipid  king  tatrmlutwl  into  Europe,  Among  the  Greeks  the 
'  *  urn-mt  haomn  and  divine  had  never  been  sharply  drawn, 
Urn  a  own  Of.  ‘b\oh  L*-*  4ts^  triom*,  and  the  god  Dionysus  had  lived  as 
.4  own  nu  ,•  oil,  Ivon  (U «vk  State  noted  on  a  religious  foundation; 
•in?!  ?f  -a  -  .  but  natural  ituf  \|r\atnier  .4  mold  seek  such  a  lias  is  for  his 
xn.pMr  I  he  i  irsrn,t  implied  fir  atmosphere  of  servile  adoration 
et  flv  I  me  a'  wpmuun  or  god,  To  1 1 1 i ^  condition  Hellenic  thought 
'•ed  i  -4vy  1 1  A  hi  hr  adapted,  Among  the  Greeks  the  motive  to  his 
#1  do  dnm  w a  .  P*  y  mi  the  dr  are  to  flatter  or  the  hope  of  gaining  favor. 

A  '  Ofimwii  -m.tiummh  too,  u,h  the  de  ire  for  protection  or  gratitude  for 
loan  peril,  linnr  the  frepuent  epithet  Savior  applied  to 
lb"*  HGliy  a.o  lump  ' '  Alexander  tittmf  have  assumed  the  title  of 
diumf,  teii  nnirT  to  utmiy  hi’*  craving  for  honors,  hut  as  the  last 


i  «*  (>  *  u 

’  *  7  ■  ,,  .•  **,  i*  n  I M  f  h  o# i(i  1 1w*  i4»if»  amiably  iwt  as 

»c  *  "■>*  i4  *  ^ i.  4^  -h  4 *  *«p'’  *d  S»r»  *ut4t?«H 

4  '*  • :  i  >t  •  r,  '•  •“  »  a  a,-  fifwmflt  *0;  ‘I'lnuttno,  in  Polyb. 

;  *  *i  i  i  it  r  "  ;  »»  Ct  ,t  ii  4,  %  ib  m«* i  M nmne*  %<!.  i,  bi  Tmiple  at 

O  ,  !  v  ,  >  1  i  y.  \  •«,  (  5  I  *  si  d*rit'4  „  In  Of*  Of  ‘I 

’  on  's  *  •  Si,  y.  o'  inn  or  two  1*1,  114,  Mnltri  nn,  40:  Pbylardnw*  in 

^  . 
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step  toward  absolutism.  Even  on  the  throne  a  mere  nun  u.u  !<,,»», I 
at  least  by  the  general  laws  of  humanity  am!  was  responsible  to  pubtir 
opinion,  but  a  god  was  above  all  law  and  accountability,  Alter 
hesitation  his  sueeessors  followed  his  example  and  tint .  pnpcitsatod 
the  god-king.  In  this  manner  was  introdu.  ed  into  Europe  an  r-.>ieu 
tiallv  Oriental  idea  of  the  relation  Itetween  the  State  and  the  uuh 
vidual.  While  Egyptians  and  Asiatics  were  grovelling  m  the  do  4 
before  their  kings,  the  Greek  repubiirx  had  treated  tor  at  lea  X  a  part 
of  their  population  a  condition  of  freedom  under  ,e!f  gtoetomvnt, 
In  the  individual  the  result  vva-  the  perfection  of  maiiloie .  ..  the  dr 
velopmcnt  of  a  high  type  of  self  control  and  self  re-.pn  t,  in  n-tv  and 
government  a  reeognition  «*f  the  digtiitv  amt  w«»rth  of  the  individual 
souls  that  made  up  the  body  politic.  The  Hellrm.tn  hm.-dum,  !».»» 
ever,  put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  freedom,  and  m  it .  ,fritd  wmv,  s  ,  d 
i/ed  the  Oriental  slavery  of  the  people  and  gave  it  an  md>  tosiO  |> 
of  life.  However  saga.  iou\  men  were  no  longer  to  gov.-m  them 
selves  or  to  give  expression  to  their  view.,  for  the  impi.o.-m.-nt  <4 
State  and  society.  Government  w.u  to  re  a  in  the  hand-,  m  G-d  ,.f 
of  a  superior  sacred  human  king  with  a  m  and  tfe  town  t;..f  «li.< 
brooked  no  opposition  and  needed  iitMonfrul,  who  elit  ,h!v  or  *t.-oev.» 
lently  devised  and  executed  with  divine  wi  dom  whatew  a  he  w,| 
for  mankind.  'Hie  idea  pu^ed  on  from  Alexander  to  tie*  Run  ni 
principles  and  the  Ity/antine  eM|iemr\  and  to  the  modem  m».n  u<h. 
who  rule  by  divine  right. 

While  the  government  of  Maeedon  rested  on  the  traditional  kea. 
of  nationality,  that  of  the  Seleut id  realm  amt  of  Egypt  w a •,  ,ai 
artificial  structure;  the  administrative  system  wet  an  org.<in.uti.»u  *4 
Greek  coni|uerorx  for  the  exploitation  of  the  natives  and  w  .1  <  wholly 
devoid  of  national  or  patriotic  feeling.  T  he  mi,*,-.  ought  an.et.-L 
accept  tlu‘  godship  of  the  .overeigti,  but  lit*  at»|n*.d  to  th«*  higher 
officials  could  only  reath  their  self  interest,  tinnr  hope  of  r.-watd  or 
fear  of  punishment.  T  he  want  of  moral  fibre  that  „nlv  patriotism 
and  national  feeling  could  supply  was  a  fundamental  weakn*-.  ot 
both  kingdoms. 

The  Aetolian  league.  The  Achaean  league.  With  tie-  ITT 
lenistie  kingdoms  we  may  contrast  the  federation  ,  of  the  Greek  hour- 
bud.  'Hie  union  established  by  I’hilip,  arbttrartb  «  „•  tod  and 
abounding  in  distord,  prove.!  short  lived.  Soon  ,tofW  u.| 
Aetolian  league  came  into  promitieiue.  Originally  an  rthmr,  of 
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|,riW,,iu'  ‘,wr'MhT*  toward  the  done  of  the  fourth 

{,t  «*  *h— * » «*»  *  «««,  FJy  S£ 

. . 'I* .  . . .  inline,  Of 

;  5tr  !U  ),".r'll'"iK  lu'r  till  it  came  to  include 

.ic.uh  .4.1  -.raut  Give,,-.  southern  Thessaly,  and  temporarily  various 

11  11  H  1  In  like  maimer  Adutea,  beginning  as  an 

'»'**’  sl'»'vly  to  the  federal  organization  of 
•i?;  ,UU"\  lt  w'*’  i'n'luHum  of  Sieyon  in  251  that  the 

,\>  iMr  us  •■••ague  i  .wild  uiimi  ,t*i  a  power  in  Greece,1'  Thereafter  fol- 

i.nn.i  tie-  admi  - . .  of  tVmth  and  other  neighbors  in  rapid  succes- 

,”;11  St5!’  ,mU  in  ti,r  century,  it  included  all  Pdoponnese. 

I  her.-  «,c  mulrt  between  the  two  leagues,  involving  the  shifting  of 
mSsc  ,  !-id>  md  loitli,  together  with  frequent  Macedonian  interference. 
Alo’ioltdi  both  b-’.qitr-,  engaged  in  fordble  annexations,  the  great  ma- 
jms.h  ,0  ohm-.. . ,  w.tc  at  the  request  of  the  incoming  States. 

Government  of  the  Imrum.  The  general  principles  of  organiza- 
fiwo  ttese  the  -.one  t,a  t|„-  !«■„  leagues.  The  fundamental  institution 
*'»  -v'.oesm,!  tin-  a.,, -ud.lv  of  all  the  citizens,  like  that  of  the 
‘ :U  ■*  '*  **  *'■  f‘ <*""■«  dial  in  the  Adtaean  league  the  voting  was  by 

.no-,  ;.t.  e.mnbh  ,dl  pteeut  trom  a  given  < ity  determined  among 
the!,',  die,  tie-  attitude  to  he  taken  bv  their  State,  which  thereuupon 
prd.dT.  t  «.?  a  -male  vote,  whatever  its  population.1"  By  the  side 
of  th.-  ,-msT,  v.  u*  the  ,ih  date,  was  the  council,  in  the  Aetolian 
h-terir  ami  jx.TT.b  4»  the  Adtaean,  representing  the  cities  according 
•m  then  population  !'  Jduttonn  of  magistrates  and  other  matters  of 
pssm.oi  import, no r  fell  to  the  av.ettihly,  witemts  the  council,  with  its 
gau  attention  to  lesser  husiness  and  to  such 
II»  ..«ld  )!,,s  await  the  gathering  of  the  people,  'flic  chief  magistrate 
w.m  tie-  genet  at ,  in  the  Adtaean  league  there  were  at  first  two  and 
ait-  s our.  the  , ummuiidet  of  the  army  and  highest  civil  executive, 
i  he  d  iodoiitii.-nt  ui  the  old  republican  Isard  of  officers  in  favor 
of  ,»  ■  itieir  -ii  ate  added  eflit  ieiic)  to  the  administration. 


r  ?  I  I*  #/l  t  |«|ri#itld*i  tit?4  WttttltmM  for  114 j 

S’'  •  '  *  *  *  U  m,  nvc  llitl  W 

'  t  I-  v  o  ,  r  H  i'  a,  fidi  ii 

*>*.-,  :  *  f\  ‘i  l  id  I  ft  u  itiif  Iriiwww  whrthw  the  ArtoHan 

-  .  fu#  4 ,  r«  5*  %  n  |d  tt,  t*M  %h  Wt  l.ivy  nuvl  1)  voted 
I*?  ■«■*:»  »  •  .  h  &  > "Wtl  Nf  tht  tMinr%  iHrii  in  ftiw  vwlwmr  t«»  attempt 

»*  "‘>,T  »■  "  f  „»i«Pr  rid  full  4mt  tin  At  kwt  Ibi#  whfrh  might  hr 

f<a-  -.t<?  ■  »:  ?.  o  i.  s  -  %:\r‘  ?<*■!  m  M‘,  fT  a  iti^i  idwiitl, 

1  I  '  v.d-i  ’J  t  g.  tr %th hr!  tin  f4,n  |*ti  thr  Arluran  rwtittrih  alttumgh  we 

t  t  ^  •  d'  •-<  idf.  wf  m  the  Um*k  (Tiunrll 

*|i  t'  »’■  *<  J-'d  di  4  .. a  t*  ffbrt  4twl  If  f<  tw  srr  hww  4  great  Ktate 

*  * '  *  - :  ?  d'.  t,  ,tdM>  twn#lt  *h  4  irtrj  iifth  tliP  iiBwl  Iiwlgnffirant  town 

t*l  \<  n  I,.-  c  j  r  <•  e  a  .  |o»h.  id  4*wmhty  4«*t  twtiiini  irA|irt lively,  wwuhl  afford  an  »de- 
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Federal  government.  The  r.sl  gowritm.  ;n  h  ;■!  -..ntr-4  of 
weights,  measures  and  coinage.  It  tcndu.  t  <  1  tt. ■;»•!)  >;t .  unit 

foreign  power,-.,  declared  war,  and  contra*  ud  all:  us «  •,  In 
mand  of  the  military  torus  it  gave  order,  to  th.  wiemr’"i  ,  p,  _jt 
their  several  contingencies.  Hath  < otistitnett!  *  it<  «i,  gw  *;•  eg,  «„! 
autonomy  under  a  repuldi*  an  .  onstitut;<*:i.  im;  li  ei"  , ,  g.  -,>1 
justice  for  herself  and  her  individual  >i«imi->,  Her  ,!»,-•  uUiggt,,*) 
was  to  put  into  the  held  the  numl.er  of  ti.iop-.  demanded  ,ta4  *»,  .tap 
port  them  at  her  own  expense.  '" 

In  the  preservation  ot  lihoitv  the  fedefd  nmuit  ,<  *;:{'•  t  a  *|  Etc, a1 
ahlv  with  the  kingdoms  of  that  age,  and  t:i  the  T  v>  hg-m, -w 
strength  it  was  a  great  improvement  tijtoit  rh*-  , j*i  ,!*{■■  \ 

of  the  most  diftii  lilt  of  flellcnh  problem-  was  at  length  f,  eetd  m  the 
creation  of  a  svstem  of  oiganiaation  ad  q.trd  !*>  the  tit,-!,  ,  h 
It  is  true  that  in  time  ot  war  tin*  tcder.d  govri mtveul .  in  mu .  * .( m a 
to  the  States  the  lew  and  support  of  oidter ,  jemae  -d  <-i, ,  ,  U,T, 
weak;  and  it  wax  u  misfortune  that  two  rtv  d  h-  eon- ,  (!  a,-,'  >,,, 

side,  often  at  war  with  nidi  other,  wild,  their  u  *.  two ,,  ,•  l 

hv  the  greatlv  -tiperior  (.ovver-  of  tin-  IMS.  m  p,  l  iv  i  m,  ;  p(>, 
Roman  repuhlie,  Tlu-ir  imdalitv  to  -umve  end  t  fh,  ,•  ti  p  ,t  , . *. 4 
ditions  docs  not  detrait  from  the  truth  (Jut  th,  t-d,  id  r, 
the  most  higldv  developed  politi.  il  .  tv.ition  ot  th,..-  .tf, 

rise  of  modern  representative  dem<«  r.n  ie  udi  .n  th,,  ,a  t ,j 
Britain  and  the  1  nitnl  States,'1 
Royal  domains.  The  gig.mti.  empire  of  Ales  coder  md  ;n- 
cessors’  kingdoms  re-ted  on  a  toiidit.on  of  the  tnUruu;  v.ht-  It 

verged  closely  upon  serfdom,  Round  ahatf  the  »r.v  .  Mr  ,  m  m- 
Asia  Minor,  and  more  evtcn-ivelv  ut  nth* r  pot,  *a  th--  t,- iUn, 
the  great  domains  of  the  Per  a,u.  king,  win.  h  A!w  mT-i  „■,*/,! 
himself.  Thee  were  .  tilth  a*,  d  hv  pea  ..mi,,  who  In,-!  m  t,PK.  •, 
and  were  liomjht  and  sold  along  with  the  laud',  tie  v  tiSS-d,  who  ,v-»r 

not  absolutely  Initiwi  tn  tin . il,  hut  ..add  move  .,/«,,«>  i,.,m 

locality  to  another,  evidentlv  with  the  i«noi  imi  thru  v.t 

vvhollv  ut  the  tilerev  of  their  l<»  ,d  master,  thw  w*  ie  itnd,  r  th-  p;>:, 
diction  and  legal  protettion  of  judge,  appointed  for  r!«m  ie  th-  \  n,g 
They  paid  their  sovereign  a  tribute  m  mom-v  ,,r  •«  kind  ,  io.‘h 


i*,.m‘'.i'  "V  Tvthr  .A ,  >,a 
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Mi  flit*  '  1‘hetv  were  ivasants,  too,  on 'the  feudal 

•  »'j  '  i!,l{  1,;'  !jv  >  v.tmsnm.il  tamh  „f  fitu*s,  who  rendered  their  dues 
t"  M' ■  L‘d  tin-  •  “ii'HtoHvv.'.dih,  These  arrangements  had  existed 
wu;,"  til  -  !’• 1  .'■.)(  ; n)«  ,md  weir  adopted  with  little  modiheation  bv 
Atf.md-r 

‘vmdo  V  ,,,ndMs..:i.  in  K'tvpt,  While  retaining  proprietorship 
m:  d’.-  *\  l*f  >h;m  ,,ne  the  ituome  of  tnanv  large  estates  to  his 

,.!!e  id  slid  . -to.  I  tH.ioi.e  the  temple*  ,ds<>  held  in  grant  broad 
u  o* .  I I, :  ns-  i.eiutv-  the  king  gave  permission  on  fixed 

!•  ;t-s 1  b'  >*"  •  o*,l  u  e  u.t  .te  hunk  In  peuee  these  deruehs,  “ lot¬ 
's  >Mr’  i  •  o’,  *(,')■  him..  U  ,i.;ri»tilt»tre,  but  stood  ever  ready  to 
the  "tries. '.til  to  .urn ».  Vast  tracts  of  grainland, 
:■■■’  si"  -'P,  .  id»d  I .  u»  ,d  donum,  were  leased  in  small  lots  to 

•  ■  '  '<■'  ■  •  P  "1  t  *  s  i»der  i  tro-d  number  of  measures  to  the  aca>. 

l!v  Ir, e'  "■■■'■d  i,  >m  itojioh  of  the  oil  industry  and  required  for 
hi*  ■;  ■  ..Jo,  •«,!!  .  4  test, dst  number  of  oil  plants  in  each 

1),  ‘ .>((,,  ds  !f i  I 

UpjiteT.iun  of  hthnsei*.  1  he  ordinary  tributes,  though  heavy, 
,  «.  '  n,«t  He  to-f,- ..(tl.jn  t  to  many  other  taxes,  and 

♦.v  i  i  >  1  -  • .  *!.  f.n  in  iddttn *n  a  variety  of  labors,  for  which 

.  •  • :  ,  nr  biding  the  rmliott  of  royal  buildings,  the 

•  -.  *  •>,  , a  Mv  !!;:,/  ..no  t.d and  ot  mldters  quartered  ujKin 

ib  ■  y  b.t.;  1  r.y.o  oi  dam.  and  embankments  along  the 

V : ,  ,  tl,  ■  -i!  t  •.  u,.  e  ,md  .  im  ion  of  the  whole  irrigation  system, 

.md  tb  ■  ;  • )  Mi:".;,  ■  «,»  ,t,  i  u»d  >  They  .tprk  iou*.  and  arbitrary  ea- 

t  «,1  th,  /■  5  /.of  whs  It  took  no  aMOtmt  of  the  peasants’ 

,  .-it:-  ,  s  e . . hr,  Tin*  laborers  were  kept 

I  u  r:  d  »  .Ids,  d  it.  .Old  mdtf  t  u  .Indian*  from  the  mercenary 

\>  ■  d  Si..  )■ ,!  tlie  .»  -ant  take  something  for  himself 

1,V  l,.-,,'  hot  had  hi,  lure,  '*  ,utd  while  the  aim  of  the 
td'-oi  -  ,v  n  ■.*,«,  to  i  ■  the  whole  laboring  population  to  its 
end!"  .  i  M!  tod,  tin  eo. a »■  i  ■.  of  «»d  plant  *  were  most  rigorously 


„ 1  ‘  v  ‘  ; 

II,*), 

|  :t 

'Id  ^ 

S  "  '  '  f '  1  '  ''  ,5  ’  <•'  ‘  1i 


*,  m  -  ,  ’  \J  I  mi  tbfir  move- 

#i#  4  m  ii-  H  inmtf  Ummm); 

.  ,  Ui'i  1  ■»  '•  if i  ilni  _ 

;  v  i  «  d-  *.  l  ^  lm  |  *4  in  tfiif ;  tm  H/i  <  Orudis;  no. 
,  '  f  *  M  v  hM  lit  Wm{  Mul  mimy  ttthtv 

,  ,  ,  i;  ,‘o  ,,5  v  rL  -i  ,m\  ft .  C te 


•  '  . ,  Li  :  t.  -  *  -t  Me  .a»r.  |i»4rftyp«#  mrun^ 

tL  to  i  ,  o  i  ’  ’nr  1  -  *v  -  ;•  '^s  .W»l  rtw-ij*  «-«**»  *  UV..!S 

4  ,  ,,,  o  i,  i  .  s  |  l;,  •’  III  iim  h,  frM  I  Iim  ^  II,  tiliw  If. 

,  •  j >  '  :*  „  ,  '■  ;  ;  'S  V:;.  M  /  II  Ilf  S«|  Iftr  Him, In  for 

(| , .  !'  .  ^  - 1  ,,  $  >'  i/  s-  H  l* 
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hmmd  to  the  soil.  If  thev  neglected  their  work  to  tin-  rvtcit  of  . 
neyiiiK  to  another  name,  they  im.jfit  t»-  at sr  t  vj  j  j  ;  ,  k'!#) 
their  wearisome  tusks. 

Decline  of  democracy.  In  fan  the  most  drploraMr  franirr  ..f 
life  in  the  Hellenistic  Orient  wu,  the  ah'cf  ,  ,p,  j 

The  voiceless  nmltiUnle  m.rklv  ,u,e,.fc»i  t!„-  i.nc 
and  sale  imposed  upon  them  l.y  tho,e  mthoi-.n  \h>niAt  'not’ 

precisely  serfs,  thcv  Here  on  the  vm  1-rmk  m  -m-Mii  In 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  native  lal»»r»r-  ot  a  »oi„mu;ntt ,  4-.  di  itm 
finished  from  the  slaves,  Here  free,  and  in  dmm  r  e  t,- ,  ,-ff 5. t.,J  ‘j?!s. 
right  to  vote.  A  <  harm  {eristic  feature  <»t  the  >  It  one-  t,.a},  1  8 

century  to  the  Helleiiistu  age.  however,  we  the  dn !;« •  »*  (hr  4,' 
moeraev  and  of  the  lahorin*-,  . lass.  Hie  iiiov,  ttrS<.  a 

tected  hy  the  economic  development*  atfudim*  the  ,»  .j',. 

Orient,  (ireat  wealth  in  land  and  timti,  a  t-.-fl  f,t„  »l:,  5,  »,i  f  ,  . 
Alexander’s  officer*  and  of  the  aid*  and  mu!S..,  },« ,  Vi  , 

or  of  adventurers  in  hudne-s,  uhde  .0  Ilt,.4?. ,  Lr‘ 

came  fewer,  and  the  puverfv  of  the  in, 1  1  •  >,v»t  }J;  rt4.n  , 

sulerahle  city  swarmed  the  proletarian*,  who*, add  tu.d  „  ,  .,f,,  <V!  g, 
empioyment,  and  lived  on  the  edge  ot  a,m.,te.,u  ,  ,‘n  ,  pK* 

we,e  no  more  to  !«•  hlanied  for  their  pm.-rh  th.m  ,.f' 

praised  tor  their  Health,  It  hit  to  them  eh e.  dr.  ,  n, 

<>f  hunger.  In  ,hc  inters  of  .elt  >m  ■,!„,»  un.*,* 

ot.es  not  simply  Rhodes.  Samos.  and  faith,...,  i,;>!  r,,,{) 

Rome  hrtind  it  neiessarv  to  supply  them  h.U,  ,»  sV>  ,,  l<(( 

In  hoth  Crreeee  and  Rome  return, m  attempted  she  0  ,,, 

ttnal  redemption  of  the  iu,oss,  I,ut  th.-v  Held  ,o.t  M<»  „j  ,rt,.r 
the  opposition  ot  the  rich.  At  the  opening  of  tie-  f  1m ,t,  „i  m 
r.u\  had  almost  totally  vanidied  from  the  uuli.-.d  world  md  w.-h 
It  t he  tluHight  that  the  pn.tr  might  a*  a  do,  )„•  ,du,  ,.n,j  m,| 
with  the  con-, deration  due  to  human  ,ouf  l  in.-e  »»B|  a  h,d»  ,  min 

Hit  < *rn nt .  and  it  ha.  !..v»  hut  mend*,, 
centuries  ot  modem  times,  that  they  }M,<  record  Uwi,  |.,M1  - 

:.Hr7.  f*Avr; 

^£&£S3£*  v ; j: 
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C«aer«l  incline  of  the  home  land.  The  Greek  home  land  suffered 
through  the  eadcrtv  migration  of  her  most  ambitious  and  enter- 
pn-un:  •>•«*,  ttln.h  left  the  pettin-uia  poorer  in  creative  energy  and 
inirih, '..-me  Another  factor  that  afforded  a  powerful  impetus  to 
her  4e<  Sum  wa»  the  eastward  -hitting  of  commercial  centres.  From 
the  ev.mh  t.>  the  t  mirth  cehturie-  the  coast  of  Greece  washed  by 
the  Aegean  v,t  Mnnm-d  to  the  heart  of  Hellas  from  which  extended 
trade  attend  to  even-  part  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  As  the 
IhShm '•  expanded  over  Egypt  and  western  Asia,  however,  the  centre 
of  wwmefM-  moved  after  them  from  IViraeus  to  Rhodes  and  Alex- 
amhu.  f  hr  Athenian  port  log  nearly  all  its  life,  as  the  greater  part 
nf  the  trad-  left  t<>  the  vhinitv  shifted  to  (’orinth,  which  attained  to 
a  to-vv  -pU-inhir  ,n  the  ■  ».,»  tonal  tv-tdenee  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
' I  brie  ,  ip  um  a.en> *•  -  made  it  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ,  if.  >■»  the  penn  »). i  till  it-,  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
§<:..*«  es,  Not  !- 1  a  etfet  tive  in  thtuuim;  the  [.opulation  and  destroy¬ 
ing  pt.tp.-rtv  »-'f’  the  a  u  ,  between  ii»y  -dates  or  federal  unions  or 
!  ,'fAt-vn  tie-  Me  .-it-. -a) aft  hum  i  and  the  Hellenes,  wars  not  less  fre- 
*}iu  mt  teiot  i-rfee  the  do-  *,f  Philip  ami  Alexander.  Doubtless, 
!•  •  >,  *h  ...o'nec-d  «  I, lint-,;  of  the  -oil  ami  the  spread  of  malaria 
t-  nd'-d  surtb-T  to  i.,t.  she  mhabitattti  of  fowl  and  to  sap  their  vitality. 
To  t’J  tie- >-!■•  lot* tree  ton r<  we  mud  mid  the  rising  standard  of 
bis:;.;,  tie-  hoe  wt  wtitN.il  amt  luxury  wlti.lt  induced  men  either  to 
t -a, -;am  .tech',  >a  u  tfe-v  mimed,  to  bring  up  few  if  any  children, 
With  ;$.«•  re.uU  that  the  number  and  the  -t/e  of  families  rapidly  di- 
muit  ded  Mrieomh  mtt  hots  lo-  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  subju¬ 
gation  film,  the  w.mittn>n  of  the  peninsula  under  the  Romans  stead- 
tU  tb-Se.  totaled,  till,  >•  oly  to  the  ( ‘hri-tian  era,  the  Hellenic  Strabo 
•  ..old  -mS*'  dc'Aisbv  the  team*  laud  of  freeihtnr  and  science  in  terms 
mi  dcH.i!  it  e  't< 


AS.ttni.iVM,  R»U!>tN« 

»!-/-  us.  »».«,.  tl.  •*.»  i  v,  it  *i.i,  **■*!*.  wlv-xxlx;  Brtorh,  III,  1, 

w,  wu  i  Meaeiano...  VV.rf.er  A  t’elrnd,  IMImhtnMimtsche  kultur 
t-.l  ‘  '  ’’  *  H.ttrfo »».  HI,  *«,  ,'M.  ( ‘..lilt,  Hum  ft  la  (tree.e; 

t  >-f  a-  k-t-'mir  t  far  it,  WKSt;  t-Vrntwon,  (>ret‘k  Im~ 

it'  s., re  life*.  .  MemtlUn.  1**11*.  Merman  Nhtary  ,>t  Mnal 
,,  ....  -u  f  t/  ,a,vt  » ,-»o  Ih'i.  «h  Hi.  Mahaffy,  (.mkl.ifr  and 

f!i o  ■*-.  sin  ft  ufi  i'-1  ifriumkf  i»  thr  tbiimm  I'tmqw'st  (Macmillan, 
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Iff  V  Mr>'‘;v " MM1  ’i-'-  »«• i -:k  v.n> ,  .• ,  • 

Mlltcn  UtU.-n,  •  .  .  ■  ,  . ,, 

I  hiliijKim,  J*  ”■  >  !«,  ,  ■  ■  ■  ‘  ,v  „  ^ 

L  Aritiimgr  iilt*ri§ii#Miiifi#  fkrs  tfcj  llrllntri. 


,\nt  VMS  f  !  y  ,  |  I  I  ,f;\ 


CIAPTM  HIE 


! 


miimmnc  culture  a) 

.u?  in  it, 

1  * 4  n*  Vn% . rrvvi-mm  \m  Airr1 

Wty  MMltUtiUm,  PfhMK  IV  Urtlmkik  age  with  its  con- 

e  *  \  4  <4  \\  ?<  i  i  j-rttd  lit  i  ih  m  instruction.  So  far  as 

llir  •*.  !,/  *  *  -1  <  *•». 1  fir  UiiliLt h  applied  the  principle 

of  S'  *  /  <  kr  * -  .  <<  m.*  i  a  U  uie  r  at  mtht  angles,  The  require- 
re  *’y  ■  *<».  !  '  '•  4  >•*  ^  ,  '41  but  ftp*  w,u  *  narrow  and  reduced  the 

**  *4  h  i,<  *  t"  so  t  a$«\e*  The  ret  cut  excavation  of 

fv«  ■  '•  *  < " .  1  '■  j,4  Kf  ,4  n  cds  *pst?iit'p  ha*,  qncft  tin  a  dearer  idea 

i»f  *’  *  ;  *  a  •'*  *  fn><b\  5m  v.  1 /rii  able  to  at  quire  in  any  other 
w.o  U  a  mj4  .  *.  U'n,Ad  vnth  '4*vp  dr  <crnp,  on  every  side,  ho  that 

llir  f  ‘  M.  '  a  a.  loiaciiea'ii  the  drtiih  wall  of  un- 

;  : 4  \  ,  .  t  *  •<  »  oa  the  Lu»  and  i *  pierced  by  three  gates 
^  *'<*  t  5  *..tL  ft  •'/<  t  »>  4  •  \niv4Mt  Horn  tin*  port,  we  pass  through 
?T  t  ?a  to  <  ?T  *v  r  in  e u*\  ftn«ter  along  a  narrow  street 

In  «li  *  fv*w  \l  o  '-T  %  ip  rr  t!^  anal)  dealer^  retailed  breach  meat, 
p?d  a  ^  u*4,  Vlp-uutit  if  i.  llir  Great  Market,  the  centre  of 
l  ddr  4:,*  fa  u, ■  nii  Mb  ?  a  lour  altar,  and  along  the  border  on 
all  cT*  a^o*  .4  *  nT.an  ?T.*,  edudi  trout*  a  4irreHdon  of  stores, 
o.d  bud  hue i  too  airfoiiinl  the  market,  The  north 
aT  i  >»  r,  t  •  !  4ft  I  o  v  4  (4ofa  ut  in  wlm  li  the  people  held  festival 

,iP,l  a  4.r!  fiddo’'  /,f  boepat-.  provided  at  the  eityV  exjH'nne. 
I^lri  :  aiMov/i  !,o-  thv  A  ^itfbb  Hall,  with  a  mating  capacity 

*,!  v  -4*i  ao,  Oa  «L,"  old  iti/eid  and  of  the  council, 

*An  ih  *  4.00  ,fA  *<  >'V«  u  -  I'mjr .  1  hat  of  Athemi,  the  gift  of  Alex- 

aiofvr ,  *\  .u  ■  e.'.n!  ool  a? ti  an  ,  tlir  pnde  of  tin*  city.  As  a  Greek 

I  f  St  ,  >■  i  h  j  5.  -  r  *rs  f  V*  >ajnh  III  dtp  VMOmo  rnimrnw 

r  »  ,  *  ,(1  i  ,  ,  %  !(  ,  hi  «|  0^  m  iibjoCi  mrntianfd 

,  .  ,  ..  f  5  ,  r  ,  .<  .  .)  -  '  *  v,  <i  ii«*l  Im»  iriwiei  N?  miHoiww,  m  foot- 

.<  »  ,  ,  >  .  V  f  *  0  <w  a  ih-  t«*t  4fli  irtit  wO«»p  tm  HI  t,  IM 

I*  III  fi  >]«.* 

IIS 
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lln'  »iw  without  a  stadium  and  a 

JVft  ; 

Public  Mr,  Ufl„.it,;h  thrv  drew  their  chief  subsistence  from 
tacst  t  U5H.  »!.■*)'  ,  th-i  .a,.,  manufactured  A  few  wares  which  they 

4!'‘'a‘!  !«*<  I'uhlic  life  was  wholesome 

ruriclat-,  t.rt  ..flue  Might  the  *.*•,  of  their  fellow  eituens;  and  as 
it>’  *  thvv  (it'4(i}cd  a  'hare  »d  their  private  income  to  the  im- 
la.o.'Htcstt  Ml  the  ,m  and  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  In 
*vi!tm  {he  -SI  t  granted  cbm  evemptiou  from  public-  burdens, 'front 
,Uh  it  She  the-ure  and  fe  , tu.il and  hottorary  statues,  many  of  which 
w.te  ;-t  ttj.  m  the  So«r4  lN„tt,o  The  (a-opte  were  industrious, 
luteT.yot,  ,tt>4  lupftv.  1., truer  cities  differed  chiefly  in  tlm 

ifiwti db  »M  afVntmn  to  iudtMrv  and  mnmerce,  and  the 

•  H-  H-.e,e.»  t.N  between  the  few  ri.lt  and  the  many  poor,  in  the 
•pln-Te  .■!  MtUn  ‘attl.ltsnju  and  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy. 
l.-iuTe:  A  321  ..!»  ,,w«f»tated  degree  the  features  whose  iiegin- 

-.rVv 1*,  do-  ,.■»»».!  half  of  the  fourth  century.  A 
treMrl  e,!,  4,  h.ptoi-nt  ,4  the  aye  tt.e  she  (treat  Altar  of  Zeus  at 
,v'  v  ■'  hundred  |<vt  .pure  ’  The .onstmetion  may  be 

'■  :-rtav  the  .e  tti  d  ail.tr  *»»  the  top  of  this 

te  >•--!  . .  O'  d.  -  Hi'  -  .4  ,,  ..«)({  attt.stiMlrd  by  an  Ionic  colonnade. 

lb-  '-s-.-r  s”  d  -b.,-1  *  .,«tutn»  the  « nlptures,  Notable,  too, 
a  ei  sit,-  eti* light  Mrcatnlria,  on  the  island  of  I'haros, 

tthoh  t? .  ju.uk  to  the  non  tttir  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
’>  high  1  !t  -  -.nmuut  w,t  t  t.-,t» lied  within  by  a  ramp  surround- 
itte  ib/  t, ;,.»»(  dtaU  tit  witch  an  etevatur  conveyed  the  material  for 

tie-  It ehi  ‘ 

Water  -supply  ami  sanitation.  Itt  i  boosing  a  site  for  a  city 

tj-yud  Ac.  »,4  t.  the  atpplv  a.  well  as  to  agricultural  and 

k.rtjmnir,  s.d  .cb.iiit.u.vt  I'Mt  *  I.ouple.  1‘riette  had  altundant  spring 

the  i  m  m  I  trge  e.trthi  n  pipes,  filtered,  and  dis- 
tt-iH'.tt-d  f..  flc  b.-u  r  i  thiweli  <tmlh-r  ptp*s,  The  larger  aqueducts 

i»f  «!,.!.»  p-s-ubat.  •  tii.-i  sen  nMerranean  channels  .lined  with  stone 

aod  ..-t-. cut  It.  that  pertul  im tea <ct  attention  was  paid  to  sanita- 

ttoif  VUe-t-M.  NtitMut.  new  I, uilt,  after  lying  for  centuries  In 
uttjfj,  the  trf>i (f,4tt  the  htarw-n  lav  in  the  streets  to  tie  washed  altout 

i-4..-4t.-s  i,.,'  ,  ;  ,  U  l*.o,  ttMciHrM.  ,inttrM  eh. 

I» ,  T<  ,  *  * r  '  ;  ‘  $  *  c  < »  t  >  >t  f 

•  i’  "«• 1  u*  i*, 

•  II,  .  v'  ‘e-  |  *,/  g. 


•I7.S 


tiwr  tin*  5 viWkv;k  • if  ;  1  1  •  ••  *  * 

vi4^4  mifl'i  /W'-ir ■ .  v-  i  '  1  *  "  ”  .  f||t> 

tVuU  Ikk  v  •  s  '  *'  -  ■  ■  V:\nu* 

kvtt  k4ik4  '■!'  '  '  ''  ’  -  1  "  -  >  V-  #  v,  ||| 

t»i*U>k 
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V^IT-T  T 

,  /  «Iu.  ,|.'».I  was  tho  truv.e  which  adorned  the  exterior 

**!  ni"  *•*""": ,i!  ■«*  *•»•»'  'h-l  thr  C.reat  Altar  of  Zeus.  It  rc«pre- 

'‘;;i  !7  ^  :,u,t  (ii;*i,ts  «* « «r  ««.•  *tmgl  <* 

T: , U!  A>  :h“ frim>  iH  iii>^  ™  in 

!'  ''  ’  . ‘’"‘"1  n‘V<‘  4  i'h>'HU'il1  impression  of  the  super- 

,  i(  **•  «  laical  picture  of  living 

”  ‘  /’  ’“‘7" ",  Ml  iuut  >«  l»«Klily  attitude,  in  the 

■iHr‘-\-h‘'A  ,h''  '**1'  ,l,h*  «*•  f*«rv  of  the  giants,  in  tenseness  of 

(t«-‘  -spirit  of  Scopus  highly  accentu- 
-  ’  1  <  ‘  "  "»<  tu.,v  well  !«■  d.s«  ribed  as  a  mass  of  supennen 

. r-"!%  -V  < oinp-iriMm  with  the  frieze  of  the 

-  “*  •»«'  ot  the  Mausoleum,  shows  a  marked 

4. Of  .)■,  he, pile  it-,  imposing  nmguiticence  this  relief 

■  '  "  *'  •  c-CMtiM.,,  ,in»l  by  the  sin rilue  of  naturalness  and 

“  ■  '*  *  >)  -  r  c  M  rlfcts  | 

rite  "  Uvtng  claui,"  V  more  realistic  memorial  of  the  same  vic- 
v  '  i't'itr*-.  representing  a  hattle  between 

'  ■  ,,!*!  “<■«’  Ahlastj'li  all  the  originals  have  been  lost, 

il'"' '  "i!i  1:1  ■a’'a"  •  <  S  "»  ■'■'•'•'ai  ligures,  Among  the  latter  is  the 
"  "  ’•'»  t!‘"  c.spm.ime  Museum  at  Rome.*  It  has  the 

•vk  *'!  ’•  ‘it%-  tfU  •  *.» temporary  with  tlm  original  and  of  being 
*'  i 1 ' •  “>  -m  ViMtoh.in  artist,  who  either  belonged  to  the 

u  ,-hooi  or  WMihd  under  it,  intlueme,  Strongly  mdistie, 

•’  »*<"  chste  and  the  individual  fteeuliaritics  of  the 

:  ^ >!•  p« -bed  -tr, light  up  from  the  forehead,  the 

•"  S'h  •  h!.;« **v-  h.H-.hncd  -.bin,  the  fortitude  that  overcomes 

d  ?!,  poo  ,.r  th.'  ocr,  .tab  in  hit  side,  \\V  admire  the  perfect 
met.-  *»i i .sMe  be  the  mcdit.tl  lienee"  of  the  age  and  in  ■ 
bsj.r,  to-  tcMa*.  to  if  ttorc  tfisjdavwi  hv  every  part  of  the  work.  •  , 
L.  ,  ,U  :tlf  rp  rhe  1*.  rgiuiette  snilptures  als we  offered  the 
.  b  ,p,  ,4  ihf  /„■,»>  have  been  imlit ated,  Although  it  is  still 

1“'  *:"*d  d:. >„•  to  told  ewtnpies  of  restrained  and  dignifusl 

•'  dc  tps.-'t  d  »•  iture  i  .ii-p,irt  widely  from  the  classical 

4.0,'!  -C-!  !  5„  t  icinn  o  ,  vi bn  h  wc  di  -mvensl  in  their  infancy  in 


1  4  -  '  ,  '  !T  '*  -  %  ihr  k  llir  tlml  Attfl  hiH  Wife. 11 
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the  fourth  century  taw  heroine  iuhiv  prwo*mr  at  ^vtl  re  xr  tb? 
h;ts  waned  and  the  emotions  lave  grewu  In ice  even  u  *u  aapr  own. 
In  portrait  sculpture  an  intciiw  realign  e\pt«  * a *  wd  ownne/hao  * 
individual  trait*  anti  even  iletWu  the  puata  *4  stir  {mown  n cm 

becomes  theatrical*  sometime*  violent,  Gveuena  daea  ue  ,,  and 
the  general  toittpodfibii  a ■Mime  umtplkv  and  rSdoap  tarn. 
Patrons  of  art*  file  great  pat  row.  *4  a?l  were  th  I  Irdt-  4n 
king*  who  fitted  the  divided  empire  at  Ah  vmdrr,  While  pv  ae?!,; 

II  degree  at"  Hellenic  tala  the*  demanded  a  art  ,  ■  numti  ua  m 

with  their  own  wealth  awl  splendor  fu?  e  a  aa  IwIU,  fla  vUra 
and  many  other  forms  of  an  lute*  tine  with  daaiwtww,  o tww  in- 
tricacy  and  tAtboraftatt,  14  the  r  demand  *  the  aug  4  *  u  .pawl  *1  with 
a  te< hmque  that  wow  afiial  to  rwrv  wtaana1 
Aphrodito  of  Meloi*  Maid  of  AtUiuin.  \  -•  da*  eda  h  * ,  vi 
whirl v  regarded  a*  the  final  IraiiSilill  a!,  the  a/*  a  fh  V  dead-  uf 
MeloS,  We  do  net  kmm  the  ul*d4  m  ika  ie  a  !a  ‘,4  ,  fp,  ,n1 
attitude,  JVrhajr*  fight  land  1*11  fb-  4  •  a  a  I  a  4  a  f  r 
is  udvamed  and  re  4  *  on  liubtU  U/aiaS  a.,  red  Id*  .e«a  a 
made  uf  two  film*,  <4  toad  he  da  UW  '  4  p  d  .  f  ’a  -  l  ada  fd  a 
the  tit  her,  We  u*v,  too,  in  llir  air  M  •  »fo‘  a  <ra\  w  da  la  a, 
Iltctdiati  drapery  with  a,  Puufdaa  la  vl  ^  4  '  *  'fi  *  a  a  , 
eomtmm  in  the  age,  leu  ehh  to  J<  *-  0  1  "-m  *  ta  ad  a  fd  -  -a  d  l,  *,11 
Grate  and  digfliti  am  liieiv  fiauh  4  ,!  uc  *d  da,/,  a  a  .a  J  a  da 
jrrittd,  Another  wniu  ot  trour'  as  ih*  ip,  -  a;  -  I  ^  a.  a  1  >«  I, 
of  Itiarlil«%  wtltr  aiaitlrd  M  ad  at  Auidwt  It  a  ♦  *  ad  a  V  *  U 

villa  at  Am  ium,  whan e  it  w  a  o  naal  a  4  -  *  w  no  *  M  •  'a  a 

the  IVruir  at  Mi*le  I  hr  ti*  at  wd  ughf  h?  ddo  a  a  ,  a  ad  ?  p 
the  re4  fd  tfte  interims  mate**  d  slu  me  'a  da  aeal?"  /t  "  ;  U  a 
the  servant  *  u  I  a  pnat  uf  Amalia  tie  4  i-  a  da  a  a,  .  flt,-  u  ,-a 

menu  of  divitutmia  aid  /aio-ca  •  Oa  fhr  %  %  ‘*h  a-aila,/  '  4,„,,  Ilf 

the  ohjet  U  iii  an  i aaad  ir  i /  -3 . ?-  a  l ■*  a  I  h  '  h  <  >  p:44  e.t 

form*  the  iicr*  nhw  pacuipar  ,iod  <(}  <  ®a  tS,a  4'  4^  a  a  p>ai 
atlt  tt|#off  Afuilhi  lor  nraie  fda,o  thv  a  a  .a  cad  Id-  #gd  aa  4  a 
aadgliefl  tf  to  t!ir  tilfli  a’pfiin  aw!  ada?  Ua  f  P  a  P,  4'  1,  g  io,  :  ^4-  ^ 

to  l*e  Hrllriliah  ;  and  in  fled,  ;  %  a  rt  o,a,  f  4a  4  a  vd  au  a  4  d'  >  a<  X 

dilitlguilled  dafn^i  U  ag"  I  h>  aUoa  ga,*  w,  ,  /a  a  a  „  /<a- , 
the  attitude  a  natural,  U'el  4-^*  awa  t,f,  f  a,  d  *  ’.‘n  a.  Ma 

itiaritiifig.  Amid  tlir  thwi )  w4  ■<  ai  ^  upg/aa  1  id, a  ;  a,  ad-'  da  a  a  aa,a 
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US  Kumr  It  I.  ,i  ligttr.  that  impresses  the  visitor  with  its  rare  per- 
finality, 

N ilC4%  (it  Samathinu*.  Aiutthw  Uitutlt*  stutiu*  deserving  of  men- 
ti.,11  I,  tie-  \ilu  ,«i  S.Hiuitlu.u e,  which  commemorates  the  naval  vic- 
tuu  ut  I ‘-  toed ui-  l‘t ihctiic  tc  s  ("  Stunner  of  ('ities  ”)  gained  off 
sis  H>.,  t  in  monument  was  originally  placed  on  a  rocky 
c<!  Sam« .tin.!. t\  tthem «•  it  has  1wh*u  retnoveti  to  the  Louvre.  The 
..  f  .ltd  ■  .  rc,  t  .»!  tin-  |.!..w  of  a  ship,  her  wings  expanded,  her 
esns  -a.  t  to  nugnitnent  masses  ahout  her  gigantic  form  and 

ft-:-  mum*  wiMtv  Lriuml  her.  blown  hy  the  onrush  of  the  vessel.  The 
{trad  and  am.  jar  let.  hilt  from  her  image  on  a  coin  we  learn  that 
‘he  he'd  t«<  h*  t  it;*,  *  ti limpet,  tlmwtgh  which  she  heralded  the  glori- 
.;ih  d.-.-d  a!  T-c-  Outei'lmg.  It  is  the  most  splendid  Victory  created  by 
the  s  ■:.*  v. . •!  S d 

The  Laminin.  1  Is-  l  .id, mm  is  a  prulmt  of  the  Rhodian  school 
of  T;' J',  0.  as-  Si  wi.  .  I  ah  akin  to  that  of  I’ergatnum.  This 

,  :.e;  ill.  m  t  « mint  v  »,  r.  .md  is  here  offered  as  an  ex- 

eni'-'r  ■'  t T  at  o'.  a.i,.!4  tii  tn  I  ,tt « non  ami  his  two  sons  am  living 
>  in  n.  •  1  iii  tie  odd.  <4  fwu  iiintiuuti,  makes,  'i’he  intricate  group 
d,  i-.  !.t  'red  i ,  mi  u ght  with  me  it  teihttii al  skill.  The  violent  death 
tin  tin* ,  an  ,.<u  .wpfessed  in  the  uiuvuisions  of  facial 

>:■'  I  ‘ . i  L  ten  ->  u- ,,  ,ur  ,tn».c  .'iiit'lv  realistic,  The  anatomy  is  perfect 

vadi  ■  n»n  _  n  n  !»,t  iml.imwti  reasons  die  Isays  are  given  the  forms 
uf  <  a  1,;  a  1  ,V  .  lllet  t  Hilt  il.  ,  lit  tilt*  l  lloic'C  of  tlgOIiy  SIS  a  Subject 

for  ■«  'i?n*  cal  to  i  he  t.ne  of  the  father,  too,  should  express 

tug  ; ■  no  a!mv  i-ot  n  Jioir.ii  ami  phvdcal  effort.  The  snakes  are 
.daii'  vf.  i'  t,j  n  ihet  oi'*-  not  large  enough  to  erush  a  man; 

via*  h  >(.■{«*  ml  upon  choking  their  victims  do  not  bite. 
I*.  .;•<»  «h.  ■  urf  .all rt  t-mlt.,  glaring  indeed  when  measured  by 

I'lc  ;d ms  .a. 4  I**.,  ut.,  U  ,oi  Jamlank  the  group  is  a  work  of  positive 
OKU',  via  it  ve  old  not  i».o,r  evutecl  the  admiration  of  Renaissanee 
.ut;  < .  Lit--  a  Ulmd«- 1  w.t >  commercial  like  that  of  Unlay;  and  a 
as.,!.;!- i.oo  al  ni;  ,* ,  tu  our  own  time,  wits  to  display  the  resources 
uf  to  Ti.'t  and  the  tmghtv  ambition  of  a  trading  people  in  the  pro- 


•  t  ,  •  r  v  ,r(  ,i  *  |((i  f*.  V'  thn  Ntl* 
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duction  of  the  intricate,  the  ornate,  and  the  stupendous  Thus  the 
“  Colossus  of  Rhodes”  finds  its  counterpart  in  our  “  Liberty  enlight¬ 
ening  the  World,”  an  appropriate  gift  to  the  I’nited  States, 

Children  in  art  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  branch  of  Hellenistic 
art  comprises  representations  of  real  life  designated  ti ;a:rr.  Fur  tin- 
first  time  in  history  an  interest  began  to  be  felt  in  children.  Their 
physique  was  now  carefully  observed;  their  facial  expressions  an,j 
their  playful  attitudes  were  naturally  reproduced.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  this  artistic  development  corresponded  to  a  real  change  in  so,  ial 
lite.  As  the  centre  of  interest  shifted  from  politics  to  the  home,  and  a 
powerful  impetus  came  from  various  directions  to  humanism,  it  was 
inevitable  that  children  should  attract  their  share  of  attention,  At 
the  same  time  men  sought  a  refuge  from  the  artificiality  of  the  city 
in  the  innocence  and  the  simplicity  of  rural  life  and  of  ,  hddhood. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  blvlls  of  Them  ritu*. that  the 
sculptor  created  in  relief  scenes  of  riMn  dinplh  it v  or  t.itttfs  of 
peasants  and  fislierfolk  as  well  as  of  children. 

Deification  of  cities.  A  contrast  to  the-e  light  Mtbjc,  t,  i>.  the  dciii 
cation  of  cities.  Throughout  (ireek  hi-tun  impersonation  bad  he, ,, 
common,  and  city-states  had  generally  been  repre  amted  by  their  tute 
lary  deities.  In  the  third  century  Kutvvhides,  a  pupil  of  !,y  uppu 
wrought  for  the  [H-ople  of  Antioch  a  gilded  bron/e  statue  of  the  For¬ 
tune  (Tyehe)  of  their  eitv.  The  deity  was  eadly  identified  with 
Antioch  itself.  She  is  seated  on  a  rink,  as  was  the  ,  it y ;  and  the 
river  (lowing  at  her  feet  is  represented  bv  a  swimmins;  voiith.  The 
hunch  of  grain  stalks  in  her  hand  svmbolue*,  the  fertility  of  tin-  river 
valley,  while  tin-  mural  crown,  the  first  known  in  art,  signifies  the 
walls  of  defence.  'Hie  statue  Iteosmn*  an  «»b|V«t  of  worship,  and  tin- 
idea  was  gradually  extended  to  other  <  ities  and  to  Rome. 

Painting  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  tielleni  -lit  wy  t 
productive  of  painting  as  of  every  other  form  of  art,  but  ow  ing  to  the 
perishable  material  our  knowledge  of  it  is  imperfe,  t.  The  mo.t 
famous  painter  of  the  age  was  Apelles  of  Cos,  a  mutt  of  nurvelloiis 
industry  and  a  great  master  of  to,  hniqiie.  He  tmi  but  four  <utor--, 
black,  wliite,  red,  and  yellow ;  he  alone  had  the  art  of  covering  tin- 
finished  painting  with  a  black  gla/,e  that  improved  the  work  bv  toning 
down  the  colors,  while  protei  ting  it  from  dampness,  m  .  painting  of 
10  I>.  497, 
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“*  Aphrodite  ri  ang  front  I hr  Sim  ”  wan  especially  celebrated.  Brought 
to  Kt'iir  w  illi  other  hooiv  tmm  Hellas,  it  found  a,  place  in  the  temple 

ot  the  ikiliod  juhtm  t'ac^ar, 

a."  foimnatr  in  having  a  number  of  portraits  on  panels  that 
had  » nv eivd  the  hues  of  (ireek  and  Jewish  mummies  in  Egypt*  Al¬ 
though  belonging  to  the  earlv  (  ‘hrbtian  era,  they  well  illustrate  the 
wot k  oi  the  same  kind  ill  the  llelleni die  period.  The  artists  were 
without  didiintioii;  aisd  vet  the  portraits  are  remarkably  lifelike,  and 
tit#'  Mt| om  ah’  '.till  bright,  Hie  wall  paintings  of  Pompeii  are  also 
but  a  1 4«itftmt  uiofj  of  the  hnu  w  dec  orations  of  the  Hellenistic  age* 
Tim  ume  h  o?iH  ut ought  In  me*  tunic  n  >et  mativ  of  the  figures  and 
gr*i up.  air  admirable,  l toubfhm  the  ultimate  originals  of  many 
ttriv  fhr  nosii  »u «  a  oil  *  ot  Hellenic  loaders,  Of  such  lineage  was 
the  MeT  e  *’  up  do.Hmg  on  the  murder  of  her  sons,11  In  a  fierce 
,1  tn gef  *a  mo!  lb,*  niuth»  i  in, Hint  in  overcome  by  rage  against  her 
Hit  tail  bail  hu  4  ami. 

JMUiMiirH,  \u  nee.  to  the  Greek*  of  this  age,  learned  through 
M<m  o«  with  iT  t  fie  ub  a  c.  timap  making*  It  could  thrive  nowhere 
but  ntiiiii  iii!  ahumi.uue  nf  stiuno  uf  various  colors;  and  as  the  work 
im.  mo,  I-onb,  ,Ur\  lfud  |  mm  taking,  it  could  he  carried  cm  only 
\%hru-  Ibm  mi  » te*  ?p  1  hr  .»■  loiiditions  wort*  met  in  Egypt;  and 
\b-  sdn*  v,  *.  tie*  .*  o  of  in  mttho  lure  u!  many  mosaic's  now  found 
in  UfMrl,  m»d  ibmai  lock  Hie  pattern  was  either  a  piece*  of  tap- 
r-,tn,  in  /  fsvfm*  Hu  eM,onpIr,  the  original  of  the  "  Battle  of  Issus," 
Sirfiml  in  gm  t,w  hon  *»•  at  Pompui,  wa.  a  painting  of  that  conflict 
!o  \m!b  »  ot  also  SU  »i  mi  4er  Indus  at  read  v  beaten,  is  in  flight. 

In  III  ,  0  41  T  dim  »  Sox  Hi  mot  wheel ,  over  the  dead  and  dying;  but 

hwgld  ?  till  hr  tiuii.  ,d*Mit  lu  outer  Minor  to  a  fallen  noble* 
f  Mfter  u*  Mai’  !*  If  tlr  hgoie  i»k  AteMudrr,  mounted  on  Bucephalus, 
.t.md  .  mih  ib  Aik  tb  *  <  tse  *  Marge  i  in  pur  nib  It  is  remarkable  that 
mtff  *  ae  b  imm  til  m  two  flocen  m«u  and  Itnrm  the  artist  has  ere- 
Anl  th  eif.m  ig  I  !  ante,  A  *  we  ga/e  upon  the  picture,  we 

t  m  tt a*  b  *  til  i  * aob  il  uit  v  hi  4r  utli  strife ;  we  sc*t an  to  hear  the 

gnmn  of  the  dvmg,  lie*  •  la  4$  ot  lame,,  the  » honor  of  struggling 

bos  mem  tliT-pbcdl*,  4m  ortdmil  was  among  the  great  historical 

luinhim  ,  .4  «!e-  o*.  hi!  w»ii Id, 


'  U--  t  ?  v  1  o-.c  •  *•>  t  S-H*  **!  Mn*  \Tiwutrti 

v  „  ,/m  j,  ,  „  .  .«  1  f4 1  f  Pin*  m.  Imoi  nm.*a«*M|,  Milt  tier  ;«l  inttM  fhrirfare 

\>  i  v.i1  f  4  s  ex  is* 
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Baumgarten,  Wagner  am!  Poland,  liel  Horn,  KulS,  I  fti  d 
eks.  x-xii,  xiv;  Ferguson,  Heilenktk  Athens:  Fowler  am! 
Archaeology,  158  *PU  ;  JJo  2{)2 ;  Gardner,  iinvh  ,s\  uiptme ; 
dent  Town  Planning;  Holm,  III,  eh.  \xi\,  IV,  eln  xnt  s\ 
drtrk  Life  ami  Thought;  Stoharf,  eh,  vi  and  WrIFj 

Monuments, 


I>.  IhdoGi.  Ill, 

Wtierler,  y£* 
i Fmi  ,f«„ 

,  M  di  sin  \ 

*  Ashrn^  en4  its 
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HELLENISTIC  CULTURE  (II) 

1  I'miuMtHiv 

Phitoauphic  e  turnip.  The  Cynics,  It  w;h  hut  natural  that  the 
Ih  !!/:,)»  i'.iu  »nm>  nt  and  'isiety  .inn*  tlu*  fourth  century 

'hu.ill  !>t  . . is;..Muwl  h>,  ,1  -  Mil-  jx.ii'llint  ‘  hute*e  in  philosophy..  All 

«i*  the  •  l«  mi  ,ti?e  had  rested  «m  two  principles: 
n,  i,  ih-  fMr  »Mf.t  !.'}«> n‘*l  Hi  , ih.tr, « t  thinkiiM!  for  the  discovery 
„s  tsuth  o„i,  ,u.i,  sh  permit  .orre  i*mdeit.  e  a-mmed  l»‘twmi  the 
Mid  Ih.-  twild  Without  lilt.  uirresjiondenre  was  «up- 
,i  (*■{,,-(.,«  win*  h  pophd  nature  with  mkiIh  like  those  of 
io,-h  It  «  »•>  jnfth  till'  rei.it i«m  hr  tween  the  world  and  man  which 
l,,i  .  n.  hrheu*  that  lu  mere  thinkim;  they  could  dis- 

He  ;,«u,  i|4«  .  .a  and  i*.*rtlv  the  ui.uin-tance  that  philo- 

tiei  .ehr  va .  » »'t  m  it  ■.  infant  y  with  its  limitations  unknown 

and  me  i.snr  it >  5  «»»t»*4«il.  With  the  breaking  down  of 

il„. ,  ,H  urn  ,*u«l  u  tuditmital  religion  and  the  concomitant  growth  of 
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individualism  and  humanism,  philosophy,  abandoning  her  original 
foundation,  attempted  to  lay  a  now  basis  in  the  *  lump'd  conditions 
of  life,  The  ground  had  Iron  prepared  la  AiilHltnim  *4  Athena  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  an  older  contemporary  <4  ITifo,  i-Y an  hm 
teaching  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  (A nostrges  hi-  m  huol  w,m  called 
Cynic.  In  his  doctrine  virtue  is  the  only  good,  vim*  the  sole  tail 
Wealth,  social  position,  honor,  ami  country  are  nothing.  A  tattered 
mantle,  a  piece  of  hurley  bread  and  water  are  all  that  a  nun  nml. 
We  should  renounce  every  bodily  pleasure  and  comfort  br  the  gnrittul 
contentment  derived  from  the  exercise  of  virtue,  Through  the  um  • 
tempt  of  this  school  tor  convention,  for  nearly  even  thing  m, inland 
holds  clear,  the  word  cynic'  has  degenerated  to  it-  present  uieatnug.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  that  while  the  cifv  state  was  Mill  Wrong,  Anti x 
thenes  foreshadowed  by  a  cenlurv  or  more  Omm*  *4  4r?$w  *u  thought 
that  were  to  lie  founded  upon  the  a, dies  of  He! lent  art, 

The  Stoics  —  Zenon,  founder  of  the  school  In  the  fMlemaic 
age,  while  the  members  of  the  (Anti  m  huol  degenerated  fo  hi mh  .ft  and 
brutal  tramp  philosophers,  its  better  elements  uere  adopted  fa  the 
Stoics,  The  founder  of  the  school  w ,u  Xenon,  4  Semite  ot  CAmita 
who  hud  come  to  Athens  (dll),  1  here  tor  a  time  lie  embed  with 
the  (Amies,  but  ten  years  later  lie  began  to  tea*  h  hdepmdi  ofh  us  the 
Painted  Porch  Stoa  Poikile  which  g  ne  it  *  n  mm  ?o  fa  .  Anal 
His  Semitic*  nationality  shows  ihelV,  not  in  the  lotifntf  of  hi*.  leu  bmp 
which  is  Hellenie,  hut  in  its  utterance.  Smi*  cm  i ,  fe  , ,  i.ot  -  ,|(  mmr 
dogmatic ,  than  any  previous  pliihatiplii  Xenon  A  oljet  t  vv *,  jhe 
moulding  of  man's  character  to  meet  the  difthultiei  b  the  wmld,  m4 
regardless  of  umsidemy  he  pre  enfed  the  do*  trine*  yg  A  fa  tfit . 
implanting  them  in  the  mimh  of  other .  les  ♦  la  tea  a«n  tl?  m  ,1 .  On*  lift  4  # 
ance  ol  a  prophet.  It  seemed  to  him,  amid  the  mrmf,  o?  mTuon  1 
and  moral  idea*  formerly  mi -lamed  bv  the  *  iu  late  ?fUf  UUjiUp4 
neuled  a  higher  degree  of  individual  w!f  aifb  jem  a  bt  malt  thm 
end  it  is  neccssiry,  he  taught,  to  train  fin  vuit  brM  oiUaiYi  uf(i 
nature,  to  desire  only  thorn  things  that  are  certain  of  m  diadnm  mdr 
pemlentlv  of  ourselves,  In  order  to  pnwf  th  a  thi  >  antnl  Tbutm 
is  rational  and  that  it  will  usmre  luppitie^  /**non  Tvrbmd  4  edml 
system  of  philosophy,  If  t  of  three  brats  tie,  Ugn  (  f%,  'u  ,t 

and  Ethics,  logic'  include-  a  theory  of  lame,  Id  m,  Wide  *}*■*  o 
tics  of  his  age  were  denying  tin*  pm  dial  if  y  ol  l  maw  top  Xenon  nt  1  ^4 
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that  vvt-  »'«nt!«l  iwirjrt  m  tin-  truth  all  "  Kmspinji  impressions," 1  the 
tat  i  Hiin-  tu  u*  with  irresistible  .strength.  Whereas 
to  -•  ‘‘.eei.. '  to:  da  'ttm  wa-.  dtildth  folly ,  it  sufficed  fur  a 

t.i.eii"'  tin  hided  aUo  even  thing  cutmectcd 

« id;  :i  ■'  "I  *e. .u.i'.tt  e:id  tirling  from  grammar  tu  rhetoric 

,»■■!  :<•  i  ,  '  a  '  *J  *  ’‘•■m  ,  <»t  c  .toning,  In  this  department  the 

y..i-  ■  -  I  LoV  i. <  <  tin  ;  knowledge.  In  Physics,  the  study 

»if  '.Is  f  ■*.,>>  But.-,  diigtiu  it  that  everything  is  material, 

m<  <i  rind  4  ft:  hma  i-ii  .mil  l  In-  ijualitics  of  objects,  emotions, 

\ tif  ie  ,  o-.d  •).'  ui  i eti'useal, !  In  fait  the  purely  practical 

o'..;..?  its:  a.-m  .-•rue.!  m  him  t.i  demand  that  it  he  grounded 

■a,-  it  '»  ■  •  V'  vht.it  ha-  to  do  primarily  with  material 

«!,>.{  .  1’.  '  .  a  <  i-  ,p.  t  n  me,  too,  that  nutter  can  not  move 

it  ti  ml.  <r  tit  •;  '..'in.,  nothing  hut  a  mul  tan  bring  uhout 

,  i  ,  it-  i  !,  tie  !.  ion-,  lu .  4  .mil;  this  is  God,  the 

u  t  1  a-  t f . . *  .it  tie-  turner  v,'  He  is  a  Providence  who 

ill  ■  •  a  h  ■  •  t  the  world  and  even-  part  of  it,  who  main- 
1 1 ; .  a  t  e'  <  d  ui'-.A  i  turn  1  Every  thing  in  nature 

i,  ,  m  ■  t)  .t.d  '■  ed  I  in?  tf..tu  I'hvsi,  i  we  |«ew  Imjier- 
,  n'i  ! .  I'P'.t  ■  I  N  i  ot  mao  i  •  a  part  of  the  divine  soul,  and 
j,  ;  >  . ,  .  ...1  t  *  n  itsifc.  Everythin!*  that  exists  is 

.oH,,-".*  a!, ye,.,  no wmis  animals,  earth* makes 

„,;„i  i;,,  ;,i,  »;,••.  o.'  o.u.d.-.i  l>.|  .air  edmatiun.  Thus  we  are 

,ii  ,  }.  [  t  f..  t,V  .. .•!)•» .d  td«u  oi  i ■»«  that  liappiness,  the 
,s,  H,  i,i-  m  ,  mma  our  will  to  the  laws  of  nature, 

<a  }••..  e ,  !  ,  i ,  *  ,  ;ij,  i  t)  .nit  jut. 

Slut*  i'oUt,  a  feltgit in.  ht.uld  he  pi  o'  tl  tin  the  fact  that 

Moos  m  a.  .. .  r.  m  1  h-  os?*  tie -live  to  light  tondud,  «1»t- 

!,. flint-,  b  o .air  ,  s  -  t  otluj.i*  lit, in  '.ulittti'oion  to  the  will  of  God. 
If  !-  i  ?.  y  m.  >,•  itc-  i  »\  ih-  emit;.  ot  »<ik  Supreme  Being.  As  He 

y,#  i,..  .  ?•  •.!„  m*l  hh"  .  hut  timer  lurtiis,  we,  who  are 

;  s i  H  I  a.  f-<  #•’  •<  to  to  i* ar  Hun,  lait  -.hotthl  only  revere  and 
| do.  w.e  -imp  si...-’  tl  no  n*v.l  ol  altars  or  temples  or 
ms  >  ip'  ’■  pi  -u  -  * hut  i.trU  oi  | unit v  in  life  anti  tlmught. 


I  -  *  *  '  ‘ft  f  ' 

#  ,  1  r  s' 

1  f  ,  v  - 

;  > »  -  •  - t ,  *  1  *  ♦  *' *  M! 


ill,  i  :  ^  /!**  # 

,  vf(  >  i't  i  ir  MS  try  Hlif.  bht,  W 

II 


■  /?  **  <H<  'K 

'*'•  'M.M' J.  .  .o, a 

%  -  ,  1  '  H  *  •  ,  M’  v  4'*  ^  «iif'  **  ^  111  ** 

i«l ,f  m  «*H  5  4  m  V  t<‘ 

«  ,,.LS  ,1  ,  U  I  ,  As  L?  I,  *  ■  * 
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The  nods  of  popular  Miff  with  their  I’uihle-  ami  vt, .  i  me  ,  r, 
uf  the  imagination,  am!  the  main  m\ tl»"  are  worth',  >,n!v  (4,u 

tempt.7  To  a  tertaiu  evtent,  however.  the  Spa . mpimr,! d  un! 

popular  faith.  Just  at  the  Chrmtiuim  i'.imw  fee  .  v  >.  a,  ; 

anti  devils,  the  Stoics  assume  the  a<  tit  itv  of  aipi  thunsaM  h.-m  . , 
called  sods,  hut  subject  to  the  Suptvim  Ht-me  F<  !;!,«■  m 
while  repeating  the  literal  content  of  tmih ,,  the  s*u.(  ,  ttl|V  p.p, 
save  them  tor  a  useful  purpo-e  In  givim;  them  tit  ,!!►■  -or;,  .4  t; ,}, 
tation.  In  this  activitv  they  were  hut  evp-mbtr  an  in,. 
earlier  philosophies,  XYtt  ssarili  th.  ir  intcijovi  iinav  p- 
eal.  Fur  example,  Herat  les  wa-  not  nu  n  h  a  {nm-;  nun,  J  ut  a 
j-reat  philosopher,  His  *la>im;  of  imm-h  1  ,  ue;om  ,  hi  -  , , iS ,,-4 
human  vices;  and  when  he  lead"  the  thm.  b  a!'-.!  doe  s 5 ,.?tf  b,-  ,„t}u-r 
world  to  earth's  Mtrfate,  he  i*  im-mU  hi  inenee  to  bp-a  the  ?b,.,.  I;,  | , 

of  philosophy  Forth  ,  Fla  at  v,  am!  IT,;.  IS-,  t *  4,  , , 

purify  myth  of  all  immoralities  and  to  pn-  .»-tie  th.  tt  obi. ,;,,d  ieh  ').ai 
while  endowing  it  with  a  wholly  new  ns.- num; 

Effects  of  Stoicism.  Th  e  b'itd  o*  S<,  1,  i  win]. 
religious  faith,  was  to  malm  the  ind a idu  »!  h  -ur-  ;  ■  0,  ...  !-•,  ,  ;it 

of  all  externals,  human  ami  m  fteti.d,  „.mi  to  ><n,-  bin  p, 

masterv  ot  hint  ■ell.  He  i*  F  0  >  I  .a  hi,  own  So  .  r-  1  t  ,-p  M.  ,  f,,j 
to  it  when  lie  jmhte*'  he>.|  Thniieh  la-  tn.n  haa-  *n  ,-j  14,  f , » , , ,,, 

verted  to  Stoit  i*m,  it  j,  po  ihle  to  "inu  in  ■  ten  »■  let  th*.,- ,tt<  j, ^ 
hut  only  a  few  men  of  old,  emit  a.  Sar>to,  It  a.-  o' on-. I  t,,  a 
perfection  of  virtue.  So.  h-tv .  too,  M  o,  .ml  th-  imb,  -.It,  d  ,  4 

instincts,  whhh  are  natural,  and  fb-r.-iure  h„  -  |  \)|  ... .  m-  ,  , 

of  one  body;  all  are  part’,  of  one  (hd  ‘  »-nmf  f, 
sympathy.  In  rtrivint'  to  1..  .  m  «<-SM  .  u  ,|  ,  -  ...  j, ,  j  t„, 

of  nature.  While  wotLiir-  out  the  tma.bm  . .  , 

were  driven  into  -.et  ht-aoti  or  !iv<  >|  in  1  t  *  nmim*  re .  I’h  >  a  ■(<  , ^ 

imuf-inimt,  out  of  -.pm.-  and  tun.-,  wb-iv  m, 

passions  or  human  we.itt.e ,  *■ .  .-ntram.-  !.•,*  ,5)  -b  > 

feel  harmonv  and  nmtent,  thhn  ■  b  th,-  },. f 

fellow  men  mingled  in  an  irtv  or  he.  an,-  -tat,-  men  m-j  t j 

creed,  thouj'h  appealin;;  to  the  ien-lh-.tr.il  <  r  .ih-i  b-:,  ,s,  s...  , 

served  us  as  a  positive  fur.,  in  the  hitfor,  >a  >h, , r  .- „t  ,  ,,,4.,, , 

It  moulded  Rom;,,,  |,tw;  jt  (ojitrihm,,!  ,M  {|i(.  ,a 

'/  Srirt.f,  in  I  |rf  nil,  J  In  pi 

.v.a,,',rt'  'V'"  '•  -v  »  a  I  I.,-.,..!,/,  - 
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jmooul  J?m  .  af  c  nii-i'ii,  }H'n\\ *  it  proved  akin  to  Christianity;  and 
lemh  i'.  "  m  m  -  *’  m  tlm  filth  ,  uC  tut  lav,  Mill  makes  for  strength 

,."d  r  4  ,j*lr  .  ,«  *  b  O  uh  l 

Ke«'|ittrifiiii,  la  ♦  tu  the  Stems  there  were  powerful 

i  >,  e  * j  1  *  *  >  mem  .4  onm  their  w»  m  St  eptu\\  who  while  accepting 
,i/.  m  I,?  i  '  ,  .  m  m  d,  ei  •»!  i!u  pu  oMtiH  of  red  knowledge*®  Thor- 

<4,;  h**  o  -  a  4  m  .  •  >u  mmhrd  m*ndmmm  is  the  work  of  Euhemerus 
m  In  ».  eomh‘4  Inu  W/gimi*  tomposed  about 

* 1  .t  C  '•  *  e  r«l'4  4,0  uo  h  u.if  hi  a  distant  Maud  he  found  in  a 
§,  ,  nm  ,  i1  /*  i  m  <5*  <‘/ot  in  ^t{4hm  width  detailed  the  origin  and 
Omm  .  .  «'  .  f  U  w  > '  t!co#  ♦  !  tuith  that  Zeus  was  once  a  man 

l ,  «  mm  or  U  • !  bee  r!t  m  inn*  and  mm|tiefor  and  had  re- 

k ,  * , ,  «  •  v .  <;  >w  o-tuol  mi  hi.  f«iteitos  and  similarly  that 

;tljf  ,i  e  V  >  it  V.hodm ,  and  the  sv 4,  were  once  human 
!  ,  t  :  ,  p  *  !  d  M  '0  d  o*  *  ton*  m\  loot  been  tamed  to  the  rank  of 

lJ|(;  ,  •  ,  *  ,  e  ■  k  m  m  jo  tut  flea  diet l  tike  all  other  mor- 

t  ,  •  ,  ‘  J.  '  !  ■  '  '  '  "’  While  imili-rtninittK  what  remained  of  the 

,,  /  <>•,>;  ■  tt.-ii  »|tf-  4**jtu .ttuiu  of  kings,  which 

>,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  ■  *.  i  ■  1  ’t:  •>  !uit>' 

I'  jtii  u:»  i’  'iv  .fcjn  ui  The  philosophic  system,  how- 

:  .  ;.■,!*  5  e-.vt,  >,,  du  opponent  of  Stoicism  was  that 

|  .  ,  h  . ,  •  .;>Td  nt  it1'  Hi >  •'•hunt,  like  tlu*  Stem, 

■  ;  j  ’■  ’  1  ' 1 1  e|  .oh  huiii.ilh  the  iituuHi  theory  of 

1 1, ;  j  , .  }  i,  -i  *i  it!,  !■.»•  .t  i  ,■  ite'l,  »■>  iiulcri.il  # tul  dissolves  at 

\  ,•  ;  ;  v.i  ho.,-  jit.iiisw;  lu  te.ir  from  »  future  lift*.11 

,  ,  .  •  ..  >  >!,  ,  . . .s  .  o  i.oth.  The  iv.it  deities  live  apart 

v(  h>  ,i.  ■ '  >  ic  :  '  I  h  'iv'oe  •  . 1  aiiii’,;  ttoihitot  for  the  human 
■  j;,  !  '  >  if".  '  <  in,  .<  >  ’Oiioiii?  thi*  Stiiics,  the  whole 

...(J  ..  ,  i  v  HU  .  Tlw*  tuptvmc  GiskI  is  appar- 

„  ,,  »t'ih  ■’•■Utr  ,  UippitM  •*.  With  M[dcurus, 

i,  ;  M  •,  .  i : * -■'!«  in  INK  pain,  or  from  fear,  which  is 

■*  the  ,.:.i  V  U  not  hedoni  in  Iwt  quietism. 
Vi  ,  ,-n  ■  i  ;  .0  ••  dor.  f  m  .1  one:;  ,md  in  «.taki«»|?  (hoice  the  wise 
/.•.  ,..l  »io-  v-  !*■■!  tiol  (he  i»oet  l.t 4 iiw  pains  and  to 
,  -  ,*  ,  ,!  h  e  tot.  t  ee.iiuic-Hl  pie, cures.  The  delimits  of 

. . .  •  -I  ,i.:,il ‘u..  oImu,  d.ov  of  mind  etalted  and  lasting. 


3  l«  *  M  *  * 

*  /  ,*  f 

It  |  | !  >  i!  H  *  « 

I  * 

! 


'  '  <  '  1  '  uf  St  ^  '£->h 

'  i , 1  /  •;  '  "1  e  I--, . .  »0  Hi  a:  vr. 

*■  '  -  H.  ,  #  ,  '  M  i  H  ?  uj  m f 
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Heiuv  the  wist-  man  will  choose  poverty  ami  bodily  suffering  i !  un*s 
sary  to  smiro  the  highest  pleasures.  ITu-  intelligent  Mpi,  utv;m  will 
he  :t.s  virtuous  as  the  Stoie,  heeause  through  virtue  la-  ,r,  t|!V,  » j„, 
utmost  happiness.  The  fotimier  of  the  school  was  him-. -it  an  4,hmr 
able  eharaeter;  and  his  ohjeet  was  undoubtedly  tit  hem-tit  hi  -  tallow  - 
men.  His  system,  though  it  has  many  points  of  likcm*,*  to  St,»iit>nt, 
has  been  eomiemm-d  hv  the  tribunal  of  history,  Hi,-  tvlt.,(!|  j.  that 
it  is  essentially  selfish.  Individual  nun  X  hi  -  ouu  ,d!  m  all.  |),t 
ierent  from  the  Stoie.  tlu*  Epicurean  is  subjtst  to  no  -piritmd  ideal 
toward  whieh  he  should  strive.  It  is  true  that  the  a  tent  ,, ,  ,„j., 
inally  taught  proilueed  a  few  etniuetitlv  wmlhv  ,  h,uu.  t,  r-.  but  to 
general  effeet  has  been  drmoralming,  The  dm  trim-  of  happim-,-,  w., , 
ttKi  readily  perverted;  ami  Kphureani -m  bo.  ante  anummoi ,  with  a 
love  of  eating  and  drinking.  with  i-Iutt.m  and  the  «>..>hr.t  p|.,t 


II.  Hku. KNisTtr  Soft  Net- 

Progress  of  Science.  Furtun.tteh  for  the  pt'o-.pe  ,  .  oi  .  )t  ;-4  {]„. 

task  whieh  Aristotle  set  for  himself  ua  .  not  ,„ih  the  t  ,.|1.  -  ton  ,-t  s  r,t 
and  the  organisation  of  knowledge  but  al -o  tin  dtoifto.,  ;u, 
pupils  to  individual  f.elds  of  rescan  h,  11: .  wo.!,  ,  ontmm-d  then- 
fore  atter  his  death.  An  added  tntpHu  -  to  the  -tilth  ot  ee, ,„d  , 
astronomy,  of  plants 11  and  animal-.  to  dt- overt  ami  (!n,-nr,ou  ,n 
generttl  was  given,  by  the  mar,  he .  of  Alev.mder,  I..t  ,t!v  d,,-  mteu-  t 
ot  the  Ptolemies  in  art  and  s<  hit,,-  devut.-d  a  goodh  h  ,„t  ;(tuu 
wetthh  to  nolle,  lions  and  institution,  t,ir  the  turthemm  ot  „  1,4,,  I  v 

uud  sficiitifu*  proj'rvss. 

Founding  of  libraries.  Om-  of  the  ,m-t  . . .  ,t„ 

this  work  was  the  founding  of  a  librarv ,  t  the  h  r  I*t.,h  ,ntl- . 
a  searth  lor  valuahle  mumts,  ript,  wa.  made  throughout  the  I|.  R, 
world;  and  within  a  few  year,  a  ,olie,tio»  w  ,  mad,-  oi 
books  (volumes,  rolls),1’-  w|li( ,,  ilt  tim,  wa,  s-(,r{h„r  -  „  fi. (  ,m|  _ 

was  the  royal  Ithrarv,  tin-  great,-,)  in  the  am  hut  world,  t  \  , 
eolleetion  was  made  in  the  temple  of  S.-rapi ,  i  t'dl, 

mat  lius,  a  peripateti.  of  Cvn-r.e  Mm  j 

mns,  compiled  a  catalogue,  stid  to  have  till.-d  I  !«i  vohme  ,ot,.ori-. 

J’i  fiipf/I*  H«tti  tti  u  hn'  h't-,/  u  ftutu*!  t  ii'r  i  -i  i  *-*,  ,  *  -  * 

’i*  ’  ft'  thv  fHt,*  *<}  f  4,  m  hbt  ijiPi  *f  ,  »'  P  *  ’‘‘P'/  :  *  1  '•"*  '•  $ 

AiUIIl;  Mlli.  *\|(  |j»  4  Jbrit-a  U  ,  ,  t  ‘V/V  X  -  1  *>  .  M-'f  *  r  1  1 

Iii.iv  Im*  ,t  Mii.tSi  tlnniMH  Mi  »  v,,„i  ffn*  ,  >•  ^  r  '*  1  1  “  '  *  '**  < 

frills  turn  fmulu,  hf  It  It  ?1  h  f  s  V#  'U  ! 

“•  . . /.,f  It  ;;  „  :  ,,  t 


b ri  s  jam  v  t  ri  n  kk 


m 


ini*  *r\  •*  <  ,  1  t1  •>'  ■  n  «**  Bi,  It  hu  lit* ltd,  tt#>,  4  tort 

In  »  *•'  ‘  «  r’1  ■  B*  ”  I  ’  '  ^  ’  Hi.  ii  tic  tin*  valunUum  of 

lilt*  '•  •  A  1*  ‘  ’  f  <  '  1  u  a  M,»t  H  »r  ui  \m  w  udtletl 

lii  -  •  nf  '  II  4  n  f.my  r  4 ,il 4 1  .In4  libraries  in 

lB-  \‘i‘  *:  *,  i’  *'  B  ’i>  I’*  f  V-’tnm  mnl  Aitlinilt,  ttttiie  of 

%  I  r»  4  ■  ,  ‘  '  * 1  <  1  ?  1  V  ■  f ;  H  ! 

the  Muirijin  of  Ate&mutm  I  U  \H  ./mu  ut  Alrvintiu  w*h  an 

i  ,  \  '  h  ‘  r  r  t  o  ,  4  .*  -4*  1  -  Hr  ilir  At  tilnm  uutl  llti* 

j  ,  i  *  <  !  r  r,f  »  e  ay  h  tit*1  \  1 1 1 ’4** •  t  Their 

*,!<•  ;lnt  'A  1  ••  n  i  H  fh  •  In;,  U  ho  ,j  .  4|*tli4»t  them 

•  *  ,  <  .  *  '  *  h  A,  r:  Hn  Si  ihi*V  took  their  ftlfilk  Ill 

,  ,.m»  ,,,.  ,  r  *  .  •/ .  r«i  >Jt  *  m”HIe  j»l4M*  hir  vmlUmt,  The 

?<>,  -  I.  \  ?  t  1  <:  •'  -if  t%.  M  tm*  lifrB  tie.nlttryH 

iB  4f  |t  ^4 1  tnl|;r  M  >  '  »  *  fT  *  t  <  o*  uitoti  attA  other 

I,  -  i  *  '  \  •  ■  ’  ■  •  **  !  i  <a4  ,  h?  th*'  i  ui’  know l 

,  ,,  \  \  *'  ,  Mi.'.  ^Mi?sr  f*»  thnr  .t'vml  t.trfrA, 

I  ;  i  it  '  ,*«..?»  ? i <  *o  lliiliiltiijv*1  f  limy  lie  ttt* 

%  b,  ?,  ‘  ■  •:  *  -  1  -  »'t*  -4'  "Hi  hA  h!  Itt^ratttrr. 

\  /,  ,  .  ’  ;  •  ,  1  ,,  .  *  -  fV  tk  -  a  ihr  tutu*’  u  wrote 

>lf!  s  "  ^  ;  ■!'  fi  '  )*■  * ’#Mi‘  (  ,* '  th*  ihMn  t, 

,  ;  )  «  i  •  *  ,  •  1  *  /w.‘  •  inl'iM?  \  titu-t  \  tiltulilr 

•  .  .  ■:  ;  I  *  Hi  :  U\  ni  iHH'  M  »  With  *f  VttnV 

lU  <  ••,  -»  i1  11  '  Hi:.  ,.l  nil  '*  ( n.aiHif  till  i  tr\tu;tl 

I  ,  .  r  ‘ .  i  i.  '  H  ri  r  I*  U  *4"  v^ttt  4  i  t'4fH  I4H 

lj|r  n  -r  ,  /.  ?,  r  *  J  ‘  ''  >Uu*>h  **f  It*  flirt'  tu.  |if«* 


j  ?  1  /  ■  A  ?  'i'"  ^  vi>  »,!  i  hMu  i  It 

,  *  -  '  4/  .*  5  -  r  v.  s-  i4  if  mill',  iV 

lU  4  J  ,t,it  „  ’  !  '  Sr.  f  )*'*'<  »*;  1  ,  nJ  ill*  *v  '■  H4  •  fit  elr  *'|fltrf  tiy 

,  !  :  *•  4  ’  t  <,*-<  -4*  *•  ,  *4  t»  k4“>  flfftetttritl  ftl**4* 

'  m  .  1 1  r  ,  m  -  Hf?  st«  S'|rti4tt*m  nn 

j  *  *  *  .  .  .  f  -  <  ? « ‘  ’  r'rt  wfcB  r  ,  Ik”  H  tit  fSlr*  4  il*"  If 

1  ;  ,  -  ,  , ,  H  ,  **  o', *4  Afif*  r,ft4  titiittUei  out 

s,}f,*4.  '•'>  ><}■•  A'.r*.  !  t?  *'  ‘.nk|r'f  >n  were  jirt*iaml, 

1(  ,  J  ,  1,  4  >  'i  4,  'aUh  Is  tt.iiHi  relatively 

,jM'.  /!  ,  •  4.  '  '  .  *  4  - .  4  '»3*  i  Htf*  4,Ktif|tii  »|*irit  <4  AU*x« 

,  ,  ,  t  ,  “  *  -  *  .  ;■  ‘ ^  "  r  '*  14  lm  1  ;  1 

'  *  «  ■  ••  s>  ^luti  Lmiui  ‘Viti 

?  »  ,  .  ,  ^  i-  r  -I  ‘‘  r  A  l'"'  Ul!i'  mMmmrn 
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andria  was  Aristotelian,  whereas  tliut  of  the  rhul  lYrg  immm  >,«!**  jo! 
was  Stoic,  The  most  famous  mader  at  I  Vrgamum  w a  >  i  ’rata  .  to nn 
Cilicia,  contemporary  and  opponent  of  Aridan  liu  Hi.  Stem  Joy.*  *4 
allegory,  prominent  in  this  sehooLs  interpretation  of  the  poet  s  Jdurm! 
their  scientific  perception,  litis  shortcoming  L  * ntjnteSulam *1  In 
greater  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  literature,  idler  than  to 
textual  criticism,  and  in  general  to  the  u*lie<ti**n  ami  orgnomdmu  c?t 
facts, 

Euclid,  For  the  progress  of  phvdeal  Minnc  a  »  uvfti!  S noTaien 
in  pure  mathematics  hat!  to  be  laid,  Thm  <.rn  u  e  vta*.  pcrt«»rnn«|  bv 


Fatelul  (Etnletdm)  fit’  Alevimliia,  who  «MdmnM  ?ho  m  dHm  ■  }».  al 
studies  ot  llato  and  the  A*  aihtm.  !tm  Hum  mmt  1  I -*  t,t 

still  extant,  L  a  trratb-r  on  gens  twin ,  t*ti,  y  *  h  a  m  |  y  ,,y  p  ip  4 
tlie  modems  have  been  able  to  nulm  ImH  nupaoo  m  m 
textbook  in  get anHry  now  andhit  in  out  t he*l  y  «<  IPaHt-ib  /'V 
maits,  with  ttitiinportant  moditn  atom  <  M 


Archiirntdas.  More  inventive  An  Imm-T  *  ot  ‘Soon  e  1  ‘  p/ 
212).  His  main  inten  d  im  in  pure  ntaibmMin  os  ?h  •  o,,  * 


measurement  of  the  unle.  the  the  m«v,  eool  .ph. 

and  the  cylinder,  In  mine  ot  In,  opm-ath  n  Sw  be  odn  4  e  I  the 


O  5  '  ‘  ,  ;,f  •  *1;  « 

§*  :  e  ■:  *,-t 


im  i  i'. msi  ir  rti;rrRK 
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n  1-  '  '  '  - 1  •’  >  oh;  '  ml  in  tin  applied  mathematics  be 
a  i  (*  •  '  1  ’  mm  *:  H  *  Mi  taller  {tlttehni,^  Ills  work 

in  •'  >  '  >’  ' 5a  •  ».wu  in* I  ‘iiu-ni  subsidiary,  vvus  in  fact 

S'  •  «,<l'  1  *  i *  » •  1  •  ad  i  n t  4ft  t  at  u  imputing  the  specific 
S  f*  "  "  '  *  f  •  i  -  ?  i  i  Mr*  rm  :  thr  tsifre  of  e,ra\ ity  of  complex 
or5'!  j  11-  .  ..  *  '  ?)  ’i.io*  *  «*  lvalue*  eu'4i  minMh%  with  which  lua 
a'cw  m  ■  -  i  :  1  -f  ”  ioi'  V-  mging  Homans  the  helix  for 
Jem  mr  ,  .  ,'/  *  *  cm  -m-,  mo  ;  *»?!**  i  h»\n\  weights;  vi*  a  pump- 
mil  -  .  f  ,  i  d  nt  ia  */ .  In  the  application  of  power 


V  1  :  ;  a  o  •  v  m  tiM*ic  tt  r  of  water,  com- 

**•  ,  e  M  ,  4  >  <  Vc  *■  >  <  *  '^0  144  ml  «Mi^e4  wheels,88 

1  ’  4>  '  f  P  ■  Hi *!1-  of  ltti%  ,* iti !i  as  water- 

o  1  *  ;  •.  ,  ^4  ,  -m  h\M  Mum,  others  were  for  en- 

*;  ’  i  i , "  j  1 ;  *  j  ,  !  ‘‘  \  *  m  .  ebrw  3  with  miMnnth  ally  moving 

e  . _ .  (1,  -  ;  ■  »<  i’**  ,  P'i- ■ -4m-  a 4  wlis»h  the  tigiifes  jtcrlonnctl 


n.'  -  i  ’  -  t  ■  -• 

|  J  _  I  1  ‘  '  '  '  t  !  4  • 

...  Mi  « 

■3 1  ’  ’  i  •  <  ■  '"  '  ‘  *  « 

1  ’  mi  }  e 
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Eratosthenes.  The  advance  of  mathematical  am!  mechanical 
study  inevitably  led  to  a  development  of  n4r<mo:m  and  m  nuUwnut" 
ical  geography,  The  tirl  Hellenistic  master  <4  fid*  field  \\a< 

Eratosthenes  of  Gyrene  (27>  P4 ) ,  the  suetc'»*ut  of  ( Alburn  !su  ,e> 

chief  librarian  at  Alexandria,  There  lie  \ce  aide  to  4m  B  the 


heavens  in  an  observatory  patterned  after  tboe  of  am  lent  Ibda  Ion, 
His  most  celebrated  achievement  wan  the  computation  ot  the  motim 

ference  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  sun  dEfl a  f do* ed  at  fnvtr  and 
Alexandria,  SdMHt  stadia  apart,  lie  determined  the  po  atom*  *  it  the 
sun  from  these  two  points;  and  with  the  arnde  lint  *  named  lie  * om 
pitted  the  earth  V  chcumference  at  !Apff0it  »fadi  n  who  h  i  ,  a  ,ewnth 

part  in  excess  of  the  true  dEtainr  of  *4 too  F?ip!i4i  uni*'*  ;  He 
wrote  a  History  of  Geography  from  Homer  to  hi ,  on n  4  ? m  in  edinti 
he  recognized  ttie  limitations  of  earlier  authors,  If  vu  bid*  d  In  -  uun 
map  of  the  world  with  an  explanation  of  if,  in  whnh  he  ry  nv , „  d 
the  possibility  of  tea*  him*  India  In  odium  we  a  ,v  m . .  the  \B  one  , 
providing  the  dilative  should  not  prove  too  y  r*  m  f  ot  *4  yo  \t  -  IB, 
achievements  were  vast  and  so  a»  *  urate  that  nHd  dm*  1 ,  •  mmey  o! 
modem  times  no  improvement'*  were  made  tpmt  them  isuy?  iii  file 
correction  and  addition  of  minor  ynyruphb  a!  4*4 o i i  , 

Aristarchus  of  Samos,  Ptolemaic  system.  No  *  imv  ym? 

ward  Aristanlum  of  Samos  p  a,  "him  bronchi  eateimm  m  rh^  \n,*h 
est  reach  attained  bv  the  am  ieiiB,  IB-  ttBioieivd  thy  tSie  mliimi-  ot 
the  sun  is  many  thins  greater  thm  that  of  the  w**r Id  It  w  » .  find 

fail  that  led  him  ultimately  to  the  mm  hidoii  fh  it  u  r!c  r.ut It  ainn  dU 

revolves  round  the  am  in  the  t  in  umh  mu.  e  ot  t  ,  to  by  iu  iW  ?  «*mre 
of  whit h  tlie  mn  remain**  tnniA  11m  dimuvrrv  wa  .  too  kuBunt 
lor  accrpfaiite;  and  the  theory  of  the  ’.phem  »  tmumtwd  soli  an 
important  motliln  atiom  Instead  of  a,  *  Imbue  a  plus  dor  of  pku*s 
to  the  planet,  it  wji-%  ibuiid  inure  pra<  tn  able  to  a  mow  th  4  v  h  pi  owt 
moved  in  a  little  <  iole  who  a* « §  ntm  I  iy  jo  *  (arm  r  *  o»  L  .tonioteloe.* 
tht‘  earth,  I  his  theory  of  ept*  v  ♦  Its  t  in  \r  .  itunu  .  io  L  ,  pj»» 

vailed,  and  win*  aneptnl  Bv  tie*  IGnpikti  i  1  mdiu  pm?  up,  ,ai 

encyclopaedic  compiler  of  o ieie e*»  who  tlnurmhed  iu  i!^  -n.«i 4 
tury  A,  n.  After  turn  it  * nme  to  Be  known  a  ,  the  pfmkntsm  *  ,?  up 
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*  1  '  '  '  >  *  \  ^i.^n  U\  Ut(vfttiuw  i  1473-1 543). 

/ eehu;V  niU  tUfaiH,  1  -  4  *f tnr.it i*tn  of  tUypt  and  western 

\  ■  1  *  *'  '  *•  <  "*  knowledge  u  vast  number  of 

et-nU  ■  '  •  -  '  :(,t  *  n  Annua  in  limn;  mid  the  Ptolemies 

:  :  •  11  ‘  A  ■  1  *'  Ho  iii  ,4  Vleundm,  lit  *|ute  of  these 

'  .  ‘ ‘ ‘  '  '  '  '  '*,.5  hv^un*  f'atled  to  make  ait  appro- 

'  '  -  •  ■  1  1  A '  U  *a  Aristotle  ami  Thniphrastim, 

V-  »  **  '■  !  1  ;  *  -  *•  *1,  /  >  t  rouuU  whereas  botany  was  more 

''  ■  !  'A-  \  ♦  a  *  ttt  *<  In  itti'„  A  limited  number  of 

^ '  U  *  *  ‘  u  *  V  ;  u  joto  -'.viMttnt  in  Uentific  agrieuH 

m  1  f  -  ’  ,  -  1  :  ■  ■  :  '.a  1  Imvdim*,  all  of  which  were 

d:;i’  '  '  •  '  ■  *  .  ■  H  !h  U*4„.  in  them:1  fields  with 

tti r  v  1  ■  !  ■  ’  '<'•  ,  ’  /iv,  vft  ti  i  t?*norant  of  Hellenic 

r  ‘  <  4  ‘/U  A,';.,  ‘flfiKtlf 

V t \  t v  j  nnUntinn  cel  thcurhutd/atum  of 

«;  •  1  ■  1  h  f'  >fnl  up*m  flu*  pltydt  hill  for 

:  ’  ■  -et.  ur  a  iHm  a  Aeqttaiiitaiuv 

•  !  "  noAr -IT'  *•>*;<'<  IM  Horn  till*  ItttltdH  ©f 

ii  •  1  -  .  ‘‘  an  *t  th*  dt  MiHitttii  of  tile  hu- 

'  *  ’■ : ‘  *:•<  a-  t  nv  vntnHUti  wa  <  practiced  on 

i  * i| 1 1 1 * ■  i * 1 1 j ♦  ■  1  r  flint!  ,t!  i  Ittfitt  '  ■  !  *  *  *A  I  A?  ‘Mail  h}  dm  Bjiyptian 
’  ■-  \ -n  ju  -a  4mi;iv  an*!  phvdolt^y  which 

*  ' '  •  •'  d  -  it  inf"  I ftftiaitf  and  dan*1 

'  -  ,  ■ :  -  >•  .  ■  •  H  p.  si  named  without  pain  to 

ifir  .  •  •  n  ;  •  m  !  H*i%n  nttd  adtninidered,  u 

lirtnphtlo-i  ht  1  psraf  aHitmottciifa  in  intniieiil  nsknce*  The 

|r,i«ltit||  J *1*>  *u  Inti  «#  f  ■  *  n  t>  /ut\n  Hi  rti.dmlim  whoa* 

U‘  •*  ii''<  ‘  t>i  -i  l»<  t,*h(  iirviT  cscm'ilftl 

lr  v  us*  ill  tin*  ptm'dinK 

:  i|  )i  ,  ,  •!>  ))  i!ut  tli>'  tir.iiu  h  thi* 

„j  ,  .  ,  ■.  •' i  >!  ■  ml  I'rttin  tin*  liritin  and 

1  OSM- ,»s  mi  athm  and  will 

fr  r  In  ft  r:f  d"n  *  m>n^vorthv*  In  his  di- 
,,  ,  ,  ,  ■  f  ’  i  '  ’> i t  dH  lattmtiw  lie  dt^t  ovi red 

n  ,  ,  ’  ■  ,n  n  I  ?  t  .  a«.  tlw  t  tm  i  *  ritemm  of  the  j»- 


,  ,  ,<  ,  1  <  v.l  ti  h!  Wtipfn  Ar*Ii  Ittt  Ndt, 

„#  i  ,  -  r,  n-  /  mI  iu«i^  iiyitlr  III  l-li 

il  .  -  ,  .  >„  i.  t  ^  ^-n 
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tient’s  condition/'*  Whereas  other  physicians  belieud  that  the  ar¬ 
teries  were  normally  tilled  with  air,  Heropltilus  discovered  that  thet 
contain  blixid,  which  they  convey  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  In  other  words  he  discovered  suMantiaih  the  un  illation  of 
the  blood.""''  Without  neglecting  diet  and  overuse  for  the  cure  of 
illness,  he  laid  great  stress  on  drug's,  especial  l\  vegetable  medn  ines, 
as  the  “  hands  of  God." 

Unfortunateiv  Herophilus  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his  nvje  to  tind 
complete  acceptance.  The  most  eminent  pin  dt  i,»i  after  him,  Tr;t-ds 
tratus  of  (Vos.  insisted  that  the  arterie*.  were  normally  till.-d  w ith 
air  and  that  the  presume  of  blood  in  the  arterie-  t ,  ,t  -v-.t.-m  of  tl! 
ness.  In  other  respects  he  made  actual  improvement upon  H,.r,, 
philus.  as  in  his  greater  stress  on  hygiene  and  hi.  .  Ic.uct  di  4m* turn 
Itetween  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  t  ippo-ed  to  the  U  «.  him; .  of 
those  eminent  scientists  were  the  Kmpirk  i-t-<,  who,  ivjo,  Pit,-  di  rc. 
depended  wholly  on  evperimentatioii,  1  Imre  were  ,  hailat.ui  ,,  t.»., 
as  at  present;  and  despite  all  intclle.  tual  progiw.  in.  idato.u  ,uid 
magical  cures  persisted. 


III.  ili:u,!,Msnr  laimirM 

_  New  literary  treatment.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  artixtir 
bterature  it  is  ncee-arv  to  take  a**. mot  ttf  the  i-,-uu,d  enutonnwnt, 
especially  the  intense  urbanisation  of  the  Greek,,  tl„-  growth  ,.f 
libraries,  the  keen  interest  in  seien.e  and  erudition  The  mental 
attitude  was  essentially  an  appreciation  of  the  pa  ,t  am!  an  eft,.,t 
to  master  its  vast  intelle.  tual  treasures,  Thi-  ungnuliH  oi  the  aec, 
the  achievement  of  addin;;  to  the  a. .  mimlated  stu.-  «,f  kiemled;*.- 
has  been  seen  it,  its  «  iuttiti,  disoverm.  and  um-  ham.  ,1  imv«t«,4»*‘. 
In  literature  we  shall  tind  analogous  efforts  manite.fed  in  , nutation, 
of  the  i>ast  and  in  the  working  out  of  new  problem-,  aiyee -t,-d  be 
the  greatly  .hanged  environment.  It  «m,  umut-d.le  that  tie-  p..hte 
literature  should  taste  of  erudition,  that  it  .Imnld  be  kd.nmd  ,»„d 
peilantir.  The  generality  of  men,  however,  who  lived  m  loyhh 
artituial  atmosphere  longed  for  diversion  and  re«t,  the  fee  Tim-,!  .4 
nature;  and  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  -ueme  evjrnmuitUM 
with  emotions  hitherto  but  little  u  -ed  Far  truu  bum;  d-«.,drnf, 
therefore,  the  period  saw  the  beginning  „f  a  new  literary  treatment 

ZVi!  .V‘ *•  -v- 
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«f  o  *r.:ec  r4  m  r*  I  V  n»a»!  tiiiimf  m  nature  k  the  environment 
*'s  <  S(*' ;  :  *  *<■  -hohmvk  rlottgltinem  inu\  charcoal  burners, 

***J'  i  IF  •  4/a<  md  II’  iii  dir  nunUght  of  morning,  The 

ve  Fvo  -n  Hod  i,  unnmtu  love  between  man  and  woman, 
I  Stt*ui  t  itus  {Sicilian  pouf,  I  hev  are  prominent  features  in  the 
^  dcm  I  b  '  *  mo.  «  ,  ,»?.,  ui  Fn  1  u?ik  the  tH  Greek  classic  and  the 

*»*'♦*  e/,4  go-uc.t  of  HGHm.h.  fwrti.  HU  creation,  the  Idyl,  is  a 
4e4?  *b'h  HtonghL  It  f^mv^s  a  wide  range  of 

•he?  f  *  *»  1  4i  muin  thvfi  latilv  his  Idylls  treat  of 

w-raovn  ;  i  -mo.  in  too  d  » ,,  amt  time  have  been  described  as 

-  *•'*  •>  l '*<  :*;F  h  *  b*.  ,1  tu .  I  tier  umi-i  at  the  court  of  the  Male- 
n*o  .  h-  F/  a  V  m  .■??  ♦*!»*»  umit  the  Invrlv  air  ami  the  beautiful 

♦  eel  ,  n  .  <  'n.  :■  .  ubn  h  a  AM  through  hi*  -went  poems,  refresh- 

tiiil  ’  '  '  '  '  ^bn  J  H  /a  «  omu.'II/  f  Ml  umiI  dude  of  green  fields  and 
<  di  *  t  -t  ■  b-,  4n  .t»,  tort  ami  arid  dudim  of  Alexandria, 

ihtlitUtrO  tins  lb:  •  -  •,  -  IH^hOi.  t  miiF  at  tile  titrediuld  of  Alex- 
v%<  /  !J  ,  *  -J'f'  a4  ;  - .  cow  .  if*  timing  brine.  Already  no* 

* •*  '  F  f  «  Hop’.  h  o*  r/i  !  /  to  ns  » 4  \A’4  leinittlg*  be  G  equally  eon- 

•*  .  *',f  At  i  po4tiatufi,  ilt t  own  writings  are 

•  n4  #  ■  J  •.  <  •  4  '  "  ‘  » !  ,  riHf.i  of  ,dt  tSie^r  works  there  re- 

i-  on  *,  <  '  <  v  1  '  n/4,  *  ri  n  an  *  I  he  are  umrtly*  composed 

t  •  :■  ’  s  ' 1  -1  j  /0”*t  f.ilmt  tiir  anitior  ereates  brilliant 

h:  -  *  -  ?  '  n  /  .  n  ,4,^  Ic/ibd*.  /  tbrfc  U  fecltitg  in  the  poet 
l»ut  o  i  bj  l>:>>  ?  ,  4e  a  »h‘  n^ondU'til  liF»  «m\.  At  the  same 
fin:  •  F-  n  .  ;-M#  1  ,,tun  t  ib-  enr-m-.f  nu  -Or  of  elegv,  This  form  of 
p* '  u  v  ’/  ^  -  \r  -4  ne  4  *  *  .;•?-*  -  .nai  ni  /nfnm  ut  on  all  *ubjet  ts  and  in 

bn  .  e  n1  /4  m  .do  4  1 4*  *  t»i  loir,  4  he  epigrams  show  him 

l«  b*o  .  b,  r  *  ’  I  ,.,n  m  file  rha*i;n  metre  but  are  short  and 
fo/bb  j  <  F  ,,  *  |  %Uv  rfiieniiii  e%pre^r/  att  occasional  sentU 

*/r,o  ,a  »b.  rtb.'-a  »  o  mi  ‘^4^1  that  affronted  !n-*  attention.  A 
I  o ,0 ab  !  ■/.  -f  .>:/',0'/r/  ediob  Icm  Inn  preserved,  includes  the 
m/'jImU!',  r  ,r  4s-,;’  Hid  OmiMO  Old  . ilmMI <I«H|h  plictr,  TllCj  SW  ft 
^  j-.-r  F  <4,4  '  i  <  j  ,,  ;  4  ,  r/dilar^  ool  olittllieilti, 5* 

iHdUvtfe  Tlt«4  itniyitittc  epic,  In  didmtic  verse  the  spirit 

nf  ,  F  o  F  •-  '  '  i  ,4  1  Hr  am  h  to  n  it  In  and  the  lines  are  with- 

fill  I  C  <n  b.'//4  I  III:  l  Olid  ot  plP'tlt  PlitilltlCll  llead  till  thf 

F  so  m'  I  r  f  -'f,  i ,  r  !  •*  /I  0  volli  lib*  amt  poner,  ijuiw  different  ii 


•  <  , "  •  .  *  r  /Ci  ■«  />.  * 

A  i'  '  *1  .  ’  »  „  '  I  *'  1  I"1''*  f  OH, 
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llir  rum.mfh  rgi*  *  <  4  "  )  1  -  •  *■  *f  ’  *V  >' , ; im 
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olt  trotnt  Wan  th  0  ■! ?  ’  i-O'-  V,  .'  'A-*  v,  '  \  o,  •  . 

for  iiotiiiot  n  *  *u  *,  *.  .  *  :  •  „t  :  t4,  in, 
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^^istagoras,  tyrant,  of  Miletus,  164- 

A  1-<5S 

•Aristarchus  of  Samos,  astronomer, 

A 

-^-I'istiarchus  of  Samothrace,  491  n. 

-^Varistieides,  leader  of  democratic  wing 
a,t:  Athens,  175;  an  opponent  of 
T*liemistocles,  177;  ostracism  of, 
177;  at  battle  of  Salamis,  183 re- 
turn  of,  to  favor  with  Athenians, 
184;  in  command  of  Athenians 
Q- gainst  Byzantium,  195;  apportion- 
Hient  of  assessment  by,  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  Delian  confederacy,  196- 
197;  wins  title  of  “the  Just,”  197; 
a-ctivity  of,  in  increasing  control  of 
■Athens  over  her  allies,  202;  demo¬ 
cratic  development  at  Athens  due  to, 
204;  ostracism  of,  205;  uncertainty 
concerning  end  of,  206;  representa¬ 
tive  of  democratic  tendency  of 
Athenian  society,  217-218. 

A. aristocracy,  change  from  monarchy  to, 
a_s  form  of  government  among  Hel¬ 
lenes,  71;  change  to  tyranny,  72-73; 
transition  from  monarchy  to,  in 
Athens,  104;  spirit  of,  in  Athenian 
society,  213-214;  divine  virtues  of 
Athenian,  215. 

Aristogeiton,  assassin  of  Hipparchus, 
116-117. 

Aristophanes,  dramatist,  quoted,  308, 
312,  313;  the  Knights  of,  310;  the 
F*  e ace  of,  312;  agitation  for  rights 
of  women  in  drama  of,  335,  408  n.; 
doubts  of  the  intellectuals  expressed 
t>y,  338-339;  burlesquing  of  oracles 
t>y,  339 ;  comedies  of,  429. 

.A  r istophanes  of  Byzantium,  491  n. 

.Aristotle,  on  the  oligarchy,  76;  quoted, 
SI -82;  on  conditions  among  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  396;  idea  of,  of  caring 
for  poor,  417;  Constitution  of  the 
Athenians  by,  432;  pupil  of  Plato, 
-438,  441 ;  system  of  reasoning  of, 
-4-41-444 ;  importance  of  the  Politics , 
4-4-4;  teacher  of  Alexander,  445;  in¬ 
fluence  of,  and  continuation  of 
'work  after  his  death,  490. 

Arithmetic,  advances  in,  275. 

Armor,  in  Mycenaean  age,  19;  im¬ 
provements  and  changes  in,  by 
Xonians,  39;  of  Spartans,  94;  of 
7  th  century,  102. 

Arms,  exported  by  Athenians  in  4th 
century,  404. 

Army,  Lacedaemonian,  94-95;  reform 
of  Athenian,  in  middle  of  7th  cen¬ 


tury,  108;  reorganization  of  Athe¬ 
nian,  by  Cleisthenes,  122 ;  of  Darius, 
162  n. ;  of  Athens  (490),  172;  of 
Xerxes^  in  expedition  against 
Greece,  179;  organization  of  Car¬ 
thaginian,  188;  of  Epaminondas, 
366;  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  383- 
384;  of  Darius  at  Arbeteq  448; 
failure  of  Alexander  to  assimilate 
European  and  Asiatic  troops,  466. 

Arrhidaeus,  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
453. 

Arrian,  cited  on  Alexander,  450. 

Art,  of  Early  Minoan  age,  9-10;  of 
Middle  Minoan  age,  11,  12;  in 
Late  Minoan  age,  13-15;  cutting  of 
precious  stones,  18;  of  the  Ionians, 
34-35;  Orientalized  by  Ionians,  34, 
36;  in  Athens  under  Peisistratidae 
(560-510),  139;  effects  upon,  of 
winning  of  war  with  Persia,  191- 
192;  of  age  of  war  heroes  (479- 
461),  227-233;  in  Periclean  Athens, 
266  ff.;  the  Odeum  and  the  temple 
of  Hephaestus,  267-268;  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  268-273;  development  of  Athe¬ 
nian  in  modern  directions  (period 
431-404),  347-351;  two  types  of 
civilization  represented  in  Athenian, 
349,  351 ;  value  of,  for  appreciation 
of  Greek  history,  423;  account  of, 
in  4th  century,  423-429;  in  Hellen¬ 
istic  age,  478  ff.;  patrons  of,  480; 
children  in,  482;  painting  in  Hel¬ 
lenistic  age,  482-483;  portraits  and 
wall  paintings,  483 ;  mosaics,  483. 

Artaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  164, 
172. 

Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  237 ;  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Cyrus  against,  354-355. 

Artemis,  deity,  21 ;  temple  to,  at 

Ephesus,  33. 

Artemisium,  encounter  between  Greeks 
and  Persians  at,  180. 

Artemis  Orthia,  36,  41,  88. 

Artisans,  guilds  of,  57;  in  Periclean 

Athens,  265. 

Asia  Minor,  Anatolia  modern  name 
for,  2  n.;  subjugation  of,  by  Persia, 
158-166;  conquest  of,  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  446-447 ;  rulers  of,  after  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  454;  outcome  of 
Hellenistic  kingdom  in,  457-458; 
conquest  of,  by  Rome,  459 ;  royal 
domains  in,  seized  by  Alexander, 
470. 

Asiatic  Greeks,  conquest  of,  by  Lyd¬ 
ians  and  Persians,  158-161;  place 
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of,  in  Persian  empire,  161-162;  re¬ 
volt  of,  164-166;  downfall  of,  at 
Miletus,  and  effects,  166;  question 
of  protection  of,  by  European 
Greeks,  194-195;  concessions  to,  by 
Persian  king,  238;  surrendered  to 
Persia  by  treaty  of  Antalcidas  (387), 
359 ;  condition  of,  under  Persian 
rule,  399;  treatment  of,  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  461-462. 

Aspasia,  companion  of  Pericles,  293; 
prosecution  of,  303;  son  of  Pericles 
and,  condemned  to  death,  326. 
Assembly,  Athenian,  108,  120;  pay  for 
attendance  at,  in  4th  century,  416. 
Assyria,  empire  of,  159-160. 

Asteropos,  ephorate  of,  100  n. 
Astronomy,  knowledge  of,  275-276; 
of  Eudoxus,  437;  of  Aristotle,  442; 
advances  in,  in  Hellenistic  age,  494. 
Atheism,  in  drama  of  Critias,  338. 
Athena,  goddess,  41 ;  worship  of,  in 
Attica,  106;  temple  to,  on  Acropolis 
at  Athens  (Older  Parthenon),  139; 
wooden  statue  of,  139-140;  mascu¬ 
line  character  of,  222 ;  bronze  statue 
of,  on  Acropolis,  228;  great  temple 
to  (Parthenon),  268-273;  the  Erech- 
theum  a  temple  to,  349. 

Athena  Parthenos,  statue  of,  272-273. 
Athens,  city  of,  34;  history  of,  from 
Middle  Age  to  reforms  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  102-122;  Eleusinian  mys¬ 
teries  at,  144-145;  dramatic  festi¬ 
vals  at,  145;  relations  between 
Persia  and?<  162,  164;  expedition 
against  Persians,  165;  Themistocles 
archon  of,  167-168;  joins  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  league,  171;  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon  won  by,  173 ;  struggle  of  repub¬ 
licans  and  tyrannists  at,  174-175; 
abandonment  of,  at  time  of  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  181-182;  burning  of,  by 
Persians,  182;  fortification  of,  after 
Persian  wars,  194;  naval  leadership 
transferred  to,  195;  fortification  of 
(479),  197-198;  population  of,  after 
Persian  invasion,  199-200;  restora¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  and  trade  by, 
200-201 ;  olive  industry  of,  201  ; 
imports  of,  201 ;  increasing  control 
of,  over  allies  in  Delian  confederacy, 
202 ;  crushes  revolts  of  Naxos  and 
Thasos,  202-203;  forms  treaties 
with  individual  ^  states,  203-204; 
growth  of  imperial  policy  abroad, 
democratic  at  home,  204;  clash  be¬ 
tween  democrats  and  conservatives, 


204-205;  debt  of,  to  Themistocles, 
206;  quarrel  between  Lacedaemon 
and  (462),  208;  aristocratic  spirit 
of  society  at,  213-216;  period  from 
461  to  445,  234  ff. ;  war  with  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  235-236;  the  Long 
Walls,  235;  at  height  of  power  on 
land  (456),  236-237;  steps  in  de¬ 
cline  of  power  of,  237-239;  empire 
of,  239  ff.;  fundamental  weakness 
of  imperial  system,  242;  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  empire,  242 ;  opposition  to 
Pericles  in,  244;  democracy  of,  at 
home,  248  ff. ;  legislative  and  judi¬ 
cial  systems,  248-257;  science  and 
philosophy  in  age  of  Pericles,  275- 
281;  history  and  drama  in,  281- 
291 ;  Pericles’  interpretation  of  char¬ 
acter  of  citizens,  293-299;  war  be¬ 
tween  Peloponnesians  and,  from 
431  to  beginning  of  Sicilian  expedi¬ 
tion,  301-315;  pestilence  in  (430), 
306;  Sicilian  expedition,  318-321; 
significance  to,  of  Sicilian  disaster, 
321;  last  years  of  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  results  to,  322-328;  defeat 
of,  at  Aegospotami,  326-327;  ex¬ 
haustion  and  humbling  of,  327-328; 
intellectual  development  at  (431- 
404),  329-351;  rule  of  .the  Thirty 
at,  353-354;  and  coalition  against 
Lacedaemon,  356;  resurrection  of, 
358;  second  confederacy  of,  or¬ 
ganized  in  377,  361-362;  activities 
of,  in  period  of  Theban  supremacy, 
367-368,  370,  371 ;  war  with  Philip 
of  Macedon,  384-387 ;  union  with 
Thebes,  389 ;  favorable  treatment  of, 
by  Philip,  390;  condition  of,  after 
Peloponnesian  war  (4th  century), 
400-410;  social  aspects  of  state  in 
4th  century,  411  ff.;  working  of  a 
highly  developed  democracy  shown 
by,  415-416;  democracy  of,  in  4th 
century,  420-421 ;  during  reign  of 
Alexander,  452,  453. 

Athletes,  statues  of,  140-141. 

Athletics,  competitions  in,  146.  148. 

Athos,  Mount,  destruction  of  Persian 
fleet  off,  170;  Xerxes’  canal  through 
isthmus  of,  178. 

Atomists  and  atomic  theory,  278. 

Attalus,  dynasty  of,  478-479. 

Atthides,  chronicles  called,  431. 

Attica,  amalgamation  of  Hellenic  and 
native  races  in,  34;  use  of  iron  in, 
38;  country  life  in,  at  close  of  8th 
century,  53,  55;  essentially  agri- 
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Ephorus,  historian,  82,  376  n.,  434. 

Epicurus,  philosopher,  system  of,  489- 
490. 

Epic  writings,  Greek,  125 ;  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  age,  497-498. 

Epimenides,  Cretan  purifier  of  At¬ 
tica,  111. 

Erasistratus  of  Ceos,  physician,  496. 

Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  astronomer, 
494. 

Erechtheum,  completion  of,  348-349 ; 
perfection  of  Ionic  style  expressed 
in,  351. 

Eretria,  coinage  of,  67;  example  of 
oligarchy,  76;  taken  by  Persians, 
172. 

Erythrae,  position  of,  in  Athenian 
empire,  240. 

Eteo-Cretans,  32. 

Ethical  truths,  154-155. 

Ethics,  Plato’s,  438-439 ;  politics  a 
division  of,  439 ;  of  Aristotle,  443 ; 
in  Stoic  system  of  philosophy,  487. 

Ethnology,  Hellenic,  25-29. 

Ethnos,  institution  called,  69-70. 

Etruscans,  rise  in  power  of,  in  Italy, 
186-187;  combination  of  Cartha¬ 
ginians  and,  187 ;  overthrow  of,  by 
Syracusans,  210-211;  succeeded  by 
Sabellians  as  dominant  power,  316; 
wars  of  Rome  with,  456. 

Euboea,  minerals  of,  4;  rise  of  skilled 
industries  in,  58 ;  revolt  of,  against 
Athens,  238-239. 

Euclid,  mathematician,  492. 

Eudoxus,  Pythagorean,  437. 

Eugenics,  among  Greeks,  409 ;  in 
Plato’s  Republic ,  440. 

Euhemerus  of  Messana,  Sceptic,  489. 

Eupatrids,  class  of,  at  Athens,  105 ; 
position  of,  in  Athenian  democracy 
in  age  of  Pericles,  258-259 ;  main¬ 
tain  their  leadership,  259 ;  lose  hold 
on  government  in  death  of  Pericles, 
307. 

Euphrates  valley,  included  in  Aegean 
region,  1-2 ;  Roman  empire  ex¬ 
tended  to,  459. 

Euripides,  quoted,  308;  the  Suppliants 
of,  314;  exponent  of  new  human¬ 
istic  spirit  in  Athenian  life,  331- 
332;  women  as  depicted  by,  333- 
335 ;  rationalism  in,  337-338 ;  ex¬ 
pressions  of  faith  and  renouncement 
of  radicalism  by,  341 ;  sculptured 
portrait  of,  426. 

Eurotas  river,  88. 

Eurybiades,  at  battle  of  Salamis,  182. 


Eurymedon,  battle  of,  197. . 

Eurypontids,  Lacedaemonian  royal 
family,  95. 

Eutychides,  sculptor,  482. 

Evangelus,  slave  of  Pericles,  293. 

Family  life,  among  Homeric  Greeks, 
50-51;  in  Attica,  105-106;  laws 
regarding,  reformed  by  Solon,  112- 
113;  Athenian,  222-223;  as  shown 
by  Sophocles,  286-289;  in  Hellen¬ 
istic  age,  478. 

Farming  in  Greece,  3-4.  See  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Festivals,  religious,  141,  143;  drama¬ 
tic,  145;  great  national  games  as, 
146,  148;  in  Periclean  age,  294, 
295-296. 

Feudal  estates  in  Asia  Minor,  462. 

Fibula,  introduction  of,  38.  ^ 

Five  Hundred,  council  of,  in  Attica, 
119-120;  in  age  of  Pericles,  249- 
250. 

Fleets.  See  Navy. 

Forests  of  Greece,  3. 

Four  Hundred,  council  of,  119-120. 

Four  Hundred  and  One,  council  of, 
108,  113. 

Freedmen,  status  of,  in  Lacedaemon, 
91. 

Frescoes,  mural,  in  Late  Minoan  age, 
13,  14;  at  Cnossus,  17;  by  Poly- 
gnotus,  230. 

Friezes,  of  Mausoleum  at  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  427-429;  of  Great  Altar  of 
Zeus  at  Pergamum,  479. 

Fruits  of  Greece,  3-4. 

Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles,  293-295, 
305-306. 


Galatia,  kingdom  of,  458. 

Games,  great  national,  146,  148;  in¬ 
fluence  of,  148. 

Gaul,  Greek  colonies  in,  63;  Roman 
wars  in,.  456. 

Gaza,  captured  by  Alexander,  447. 
Gedrosian  desert,  Alexander’s  march 


through,  450-451. 

Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  178,  188- 
189;  defeat  of  Carthaginians  ^  by, 
189;  war  leadership  of,  in  Sicily, 
208-209;  prosperity  and  honored 
end  of,  210. 

Genealogy  of  Greeks,  155-156. 

Generals,  position  of  Athenian,  256 ; 
distinction  between  statesmen  and, 


Gens,  in  Attica,  105-106. 
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156,  164,  281;  Herodotus  an  ad¬ 
vance  on,  284. 

Hecatompedos,  Parthenon,  270. 

Hegemony,  development  of,  78,  80. 

Heliaea,  popular  supreme  court,  120, 
250. 

Hellanicus  historian,  432  n. 

Hellas,  scope  of  term,  In. 

Hellas,  guide  of  Persian  expedition 
against  Greece,  172. 

Hellen,  ancestor  of  Hellenes,  155. 

Hellenica,  Xenophon’s,  431. 

Hellenistic  culture,  475-498. 

Hellenistic  kingdoms,  454-455,  461- 
475. 

Hellespont,  Ionian  colonies  on  the, 
63-64;  crossed  by  Xerxes,  178,  179; 
crossed  by  Alexander,  446. 

Helots  in  Lacedaemon,  90-91;  policy 
of  degrading,  91;  revolt  of,  207- 
208;  settled  by  Athens  at  Naupac- 
tus,  235. 

Hephaestus,  temple  of,  Athens^  267- 
268. 

Hera,  goddess,  41. 

Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  philosopher, 
276-277. 

Heracles,  Hellenic  hero,  40. 

Hermae,  mutilation  of  the,  319. 

Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  424. 

Herodotus,  quoted  on  tyrants  of 
Corinth,  73 ;  story  of  Cleisthenes 
from,  74-75;  on  Athenian  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Persia,  165 ;  as  an  early 
historian,  281-282  ;  methods  and  nat¬ 
ural  qualities  of,  282-283 ;  the 
“  Father  of  History,”  283-284. 

Heroes,  worship  of,  74,  137 ;  creation 
of,  from  victors  in  Persian  wars, 
192-193. 

Herophilus  of  Chalcedon,  physician, 
495-496. 

Hesiod,  the  Works  and  Days  of,  52- 
53,  402;  on  women,  130-131;  a 
scientific  thinker,  150;  followers  of, 
156. 

Hestiasis,  one  of  the  liturgies,  200. 

Hieron,  ruler  of  Syracuse,  210-211. 

Hills,  men  of  the,  in  Attica,  114. 

Himera,  Chalcidic  colony,  60;  annexed 
to  Acragas,  189 ;  battle  of,  189 ; 
taken  by  Carthage,  375. 

Hipparchus,  Athenian  archon  (496), 
166;  ostracism  of,  175. 

Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  116;  as¬ 
sassination  of,  116-117. 

Hippeis,  military  class  of,  in  At¬ 
tica  108. 


Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens,  116 de¬ 
feat  and  downfall  of,  117;  intrigues 
of,  with  Persian  rulers,  164. 

Hippocrates  of  Cos,  physician,  276. 

Hippodamus,  civil  engineer,  246;  idea 
of  symmetrical  city  first  conceived 
by,  26 6;  as  a  political  scientist,  281. 

Histiaea,  position  of,  in  Athenian 
empire,  241. 

History,  beginnings  of,  in  Periclean 
age,  281-284;  written  by  Thucy¬ 
dides,  344-347 ;  writing  of,  in  4th 
century,  430-432 ;  dominated  by 
rhetoric,  435. 

Homer,  life  of  Aeolians  pictured  by, 
42  ff. ;  date  of,  and  other  questions, 
42;  account  of,  43;  poems  of,  pre¬ 
served  orally,  125;  poems  of,  re¬ 
cited  in  the  Panathenaea,  143. 

Homeridae,  or  rhapsodists,  125. 

Homicide,  trial  and  punishment  of, 
in  Attic  law,  109-110. 

Hoplites,  heavy  infantry,  105. 

Horses  in  Greece,  4. 

Household,  economic  organization  of 
Athenian,  in  4th  century,  407-408. 
See  Family  life. 

Houses,  in  Minoan  ages,  10,  16. 

Humanists,  the  earliest,  281 ;  Euri¬ 
pides  the  apostle  of,  331-332. 

Hymns  written  by  Callimachus,  497. 

Hyperbolus,  lamp-maker  and  Athe¬ 
nian  leader,  ostracised,  314-315. 

Hypereides,  Athenian  orator,  453. 

Hysiae,  battle  of,  98. 

Iambic,  first  master  of,  127. 

Iberia  (Spain),  voyages  to,  63. 

Ictinus,  architect  of  Parthenon,  268. 

Ideographs,  found  at  Cnossus,  13. 

Idylls  of  Theocritus,  482,  497. 

Iliad ,  questions  concerning,  42;  com¬ 
position  of,  43 ;  character  of,  125. 

Illegality,  writs  against,  254. 

Immigrants  in  Athens,  262-263. 

India,  Alexander’s  expedition  to,  450- 
45L 

Individualism,  growth  of,  amid  Peri¬ 
clean  culture,  329-330,-  growth  of, 
in  4th  century,  411;  in  art  in  4th 
century,  423;  displayed  in  portrait 
sculpture,  426-427. 

Indus  river,  Alexander  on  the,  450. 

Industries,  rise  of  skilled,  in  Hellas, 
55,  57 ;  Lydian,  Ionian,  and  Lesbian, 
57-58;  of  Aegina,  Calchis,  and 
Corinth,  58;  of  Megara,  58-59; 
Athenian,  in  4th  century,  404-405. 
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Inheritance,  laws  of,  in  Athens,  409. 

Ion,  poet  of  Chios,  216. 

Ionia,  settlement  of,  32;  development 
of  industries  in,  57;  colonization  and 
culture  of,  32-33 ;  coinage  of,  67 ; 
intellectual  life  of,  125-128;  women 
of,  130-131.  See  also  Asiatic 
Greeks. 

Ionic  frieze,  Parthenon,  272,  273. 

Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  152. 

Iphicrates,  Athenian  commander,  358. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  454. 

Iron,  rise  of  industry  in  14th  and  13th 
centuries,  38;  discovery  of  process 
for  welding,  57 ;  money  of,  in  Sparta, 
87.  See  Mining  and  minerals. 

Isaeus,  orations  of,  432-433. 

Isagoras,  Athenian  politician,  117- 
118. 

Islands  of  the  Blest,  144,  155. 

Isocrates,  quoted,  263,  359 ;  broad 
vision  and  liberal  mind  of,  373 ; 
on  condition  of  Asiatic  Greeks, 
399 ;  the  first  Hellenic  biographer, 
430 ;  account  of  life  and  works  of, 
433-434 ;  wide  influence  of,  434. 

Issus,  battle  of,  446-447. 

Italy,  early  Cretan  colonies  in,  28; 
colonies  founded  in  (750-550),  59- 
60 ;  economic  and  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress  of  colonists,  186;  aristocracy 
and  tyranny  in,  186;  rise  of  Etrus¬ 
can  power,  186-187 ;  progress  of 
western  Greeks  in  (480-461),  208- 
212 ;  democratic  wave  in,  211; 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in, 
377-378;  during  period  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  454-456;  growing  power  of 
Rome  in,  456-457.  See  Rome  and 
Sicily. 

Ithome,  Mount,  85 ;  seized  by  insur¬ 
gent  helots,  207 ;  city  of  Messene 
founded  on,  368. 

Javan,  Semitic  name  of  Hellenes,  33. 

Judicial  system,  Athenian,  in  age  of 
Pericles,  248-257. 

Jury  system,  Athenian,  251-253. 

Kamares  type  of  pottery,  11,  12. 

‘"King’s  Eye,”  Persian  officer,  161. 

King’s  Porch  in  Agora,  Athens,  228. 

Kings,  position  of,  in  Homeric  account, 
45;  in  Sparta,  95. 

Knights ,  comedy  by  Aristophanes,  310, 
338,  418. 

Knowledge,  Protagorean  theory  of, 
280;  division  of,  by  Aristotle.  442; 


critical,  in  Hellenistic  age,  491-492. 

Laboring  conditions,  in  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  2 ;  in  Athens  in  4th  century, 
405-406;  in  Alexander’s  empire, 
470-472. 

Lacedaemon,  account  of,  under  Spar¬ 
tan  supremacy,  84-97;  wins  head¬ 
ship  of  Arcadia,  98-99 ;  league 
of  Peloponnesian  states  with,  99- 
100;  athletic  and  musical  compe¬ 
titions  at,  146;  condition  of,  at 
conclusion  of  Persian  wars,  193 ; 
area  and  population  of,  193  n. ; 
transfer  of  naval  leadership  to 
Athens,  195 ;  quarrel  between 
Athens  and,  208;  Athens  and  the 
coalition  against,  356;  war  with 
Persia  (beginning  in  400),  355- 
359;  effects  of  Peloponnesian  war 
on,  394-397. 

Lacedaemonian  empire ,  period  of 
the.  352-366. 

Laconia,  use  of  iron  in,  38;  political 
unification  of,  84;  cqlture  in  7th 
century,  84-85 ;  wars  with  Mes- 
senia,  85-86. 

Lade,  defeat  of  Greeks  at,  166’. 

Lamachus,  Athenian  commander,  318, 
320. 

Lamian  war,  453. 

Language  of  Minoan  age,  25. 

Laocoon,  statue,  481. 

Latins,  friendly  to  Hellenes.  211. 

Latin  wars  of  Rome,  456. 

Laurium,  mines  of,  4,  177,  306,  404. 

Laws,  in  early  city-states,  71 ;  codifi¬ 
cations  of,  71-72 ;  in  Crete,  83; 
Draco’s  codification,  109 ;  reforms  of 
Solon  at  Athens,  111-114;  Cleisthe- 
nes’  reforms,  118-122 ;  improvements 
in  domestic  and  interstate,  154; 
Athenian,  at  time  of  Pericles,  241, 
251-254;  at  Thurii,  246;  contrasted 
with  decrees,  254. 

Leagues,  political,  77-78. 

Lechaeum,  battle  of,  358. 

Lenaea,  festival  of  the,  145. 

Leon,  Athenian  leader,  369. 

Leonidas,  Spartan  king  and  com¬ 
mander  at  Thermopylae,  180. 

Leosthenes,  Athenian  general,  453. 

Leotychidas,  king  of  Sparta,  184. 

Lesbos,  settlement  of,  by  Aeolians,  42 ; 
a  poet  of,  128-130;  revolt  of  (428), 
307,  309. 

Leucippus,  philosopher,  278. 
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Leucon,  king  of  Tauric  Chersonese, 
403. 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  366. 

Libraries,  founded  in  Hellenistic  age, 
490-491. 

Literature,  from  750  to  479,  124-135 ; 
women  in,  130-134;  first  philosophic 
and  scientific,  152;  beginnings  of 
historical  and  geographical,  156-157  ; 
effects  upon,  of  Greek  triumph 
over  Persia,  191-192;  development 
and  changes  in  (period  431-404), 
329-351;  developments  in,  in  4th 
century,  429-437;  of  Hellenistic  age, 
496-498.  See  also  Poetry. 

Liturgies,  public  services  called,  200. 

Locographi,  writers  of  prose,  156. 

Locri,  colony  of,  61 ;  code  of  law  pro¬ 
duced  at,  71-72;  aristocratic  govern¬ 
ment  of,  211;  Roman  alliance  of, 
457. 

Locris,  alliance  of  Athens  with,  236; 
loss  of,  to  Athens,  238. 

Logic,  in  Stoic  system  of  philosophy, 
486-487. 

Logos  of  Heracleitus,  277. 

Long  Walls  at  Athens,  235;  destruc¬ 
tion  of,  327 ;  rebuilding  of,  358. 

Lucanians  in  Italy,  317,  398. 

Lyceum,  Aristotle’s  school,  441. 

Lycosura,  shrine  of  Zeus  at,  98. 

Lyctus,  society  in,  81-82. 

Lydia,  industries  of,  57 ;  growth  of, 
158-159;  made  a  part  of  Persian 
empire,  160. 

Lyrics,  choral,  134-135 ;  decline  of, 
429, 

Lyrists,  Pindar  most  famous  of,  214. 

,  Lysander,  Lacedaemonian  commander, 
325-326’;  early  life,  character,  and 
career  of,  352-353 ;  policy  of,  of 
establishing  decarchies  in  Aegean 
cities,  353 ;  rule  of  the  Thirty  at 
Athens  originated  by,  353;  retires 
into  exile,  354. 

Lysias,  orations  of,  432. 

Lysimachus,  ruler  in  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor,  454. 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  sculptor,  425-426. 

Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  335. 

Macedon,  Persian  conquest  of,  170; 
power  of  Thebes  over,  368;  rise  of, 
to  ascendancy,  381  ff . ;  country  and 
people  of,  381-382;  early  political 
condition  and  history,  382-383 ; 
kingdom  of,  after  Alexander’s  death. 


454 ;  preeminence  of,  as  military 
power,  458;  conquest  of,  by  Rome, 
459. 

Macedonia,  Roman  province  of,  459. 

Macedonian  war,  First,  458-459;  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Third,  459. 

Magistrates,  Athenian,  in  age  of  Peri¬ 
cles,  255-256. 

Magna  Graecia,  in  4th  century,  398. 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  459. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  188. 

Maiden  statues,  140. 

Maid  of  Antium,  statue,  480. 

Malea,  Cape,  58. 

Mantinea,  Athenian  victory  at,  314; 
battle  of,  371. 

Mantineia,  Arcadian  city-state,  98. 

Manufacturing,  rise  of,  in  Hellas,  55, 
57 ;  Attic,  in  4th  century,  404-405. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  173;  effects  of 
victory  at,  173-174. 

Marble,  in  Greece,  4;  first  use  of,  in 
architecture  at  Athens,  139 ;  Parian 
and  Pentelic,  139;  first  used  for 
statues,  140;  Athenian  trade  in,  in 
4th  century,  404. 

Mardonius,  expedition  of,  170;  with 
Xerxes  in  Greek  expedition,  178, 
1S4;  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Plataea, 
185, 

Market-place  (Agora),  Athens,  121, 
228,  230. 

Marriage,  customs  of,  in  Crete,  82-83 ; 
in  Sparta,  89 ;  ties  of,  in  Sophocles, 
286;  law  against  unseemly,  395;  in 
Athens  in  4th  century,  409. 

Massalia  (Marseilles),  founding  of, 
63, 

Mathematics,  study  of,  275,  492. 

Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  427. 

Mausolus,  tomb  of,  427. 

Medea,  painting  of,  483. 

Medes,  empire  of,  160. 

Medicine,  Greek  progress  in,  276;  ad¬ 
vances  in,  in  Hellenistic  age,  495- 
496. 

Medontidae,  last  ruling  Attic  dynasty, 
103. 

Megabazus,  general  of  Darius,  162. 

Megacles,  Archon  of  Athens,  109 ;  os¬ 
tracism  of,  175. 

Megara,  manufacturing  industries  of, 
58-59;  war  of  Athens  with,  114; 
vegetables  from,  imported  to  Athens, 
201 ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens,  234 ; 
return  of,  to  Peloponnesian  league, 
238-239;  Athenian  designs  upon,  a 
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cause  of  Peloponnesian  war,  302. 

Megaris,  Athenian  protectorate  over. 
234,  235. 

Melanippus,  Theban  hero,  74. 

Meleager  of  Scopas,  425. 

Melos,  centre  of  culture  in  Early  Mi- 
noan  age,  10;  massacre  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  (416),  315. 

Messene,  city  of,  60,  188,  368;  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Carthaginians,  377. 

Messenia,  conquered  by  Laconians,  86; 
liberation  of,  from  Spartan  control, 
368. 

Messenian  wars,  85,  207-208. 

Metics,  alien  residents  in  Athens,  262- 
263. 

Meton  of  Athens,  astronomer,  276. 

Metopes,  of  temples,  139 ;  of  temple  of 
Hephaestus,  268;  of  Parthenon,  270- 
271. 

Metroon,  shrine  of  Cybele,  337. 

Miletus,  Ionian  city,  33,  57,  63,  159; 
alliance  with  Persian  empire,  161; 
siege  and  fall  of,  166. 

Miltiades,  Athenian  colonizer,  116. 

Miltiades,  Athenian  general,  171;  pre¬ 
vious  career  of,  171-172;  commands 
victorious  Athenians  at  Marathon, 
173;  end  of,  174. 

Mindarus,  Spartan  commander,  324. 

Mining  and  minerals,  in  Greece,  4; 
at  Melos,  10;  in  Spain,  63;  at  Lau- 
rium,  177,  307,  404;  at  Mount  Pan- 
gaeus,  383. 

Minoan  age,  account  of,  8  ff.;  named 
for  Minos,  9 ;  divisions  of,  9 ; 
Early,  9-11;  Middle,  or  First 
Bronze,  11-13;  Late,  or  Mycenaean, 
13-15. 

Minoan  colonies,  59. 

Minos,  9 ;  worshipped  in  form  of  bull, 

21. 

Minotaur,  myth  of  the,  23-24. 

Minstrels,  Achaean,  42;  Greek,  125. 

Mnasidica,  pupil  of  Sappho,  133-134. 

Mochlos,  excavations  at,  11  n. 

Monarchy,  early  Greek  form  of 
government,  70-71;  transition  from, 
to  aristocracy,  71,  103-104. 

Money,  use  of  iron  as,  38. 

Mora,  the  Spartan,  94-95. 

Morals,  of  Homeric  Greeks,  50;  ad¬ 
vance  in,  154;  in  Periclean  age,  296- 
297. 

Mortgages,  Attic,  in  4th  century,  402. 

Mosaics  of  Hellenistic  age,  483. 


Munychia,  Macedonian  garrison  in, 
453. 

Murder,  legal  provisions  regarding,  in 
Athens,  109-110. 

Museum  of  Alexandria,  491. 

Music,  in  Minoan  age,  24;  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  Greeks  to,  84;  use  of,  in 
Sparta,  84;  education  in,  in  Peri¬ 
clean  age,  295 ;  period  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  in,  331. 

Mycale,  battle  of,  186. 

Mycenae,  life  at,  in  Middle  Minoan 
age,  15;  progress  in  culture  at,  15; 
city  walls  at,  21;  beehive  tombs  at, 
22-23. 

Mycenaean  age,  9,  13-15. 

Myron  of  Athens,  sculptor,  232-233; 
reminders  of,  in  metopes  of  Parthe¬ 
non,  270. 

Myrsilus,  adversary  of  Alcaeus,  128. 
Myths,  of  Minoan  age,  26;  original 
and  derived  meaning  of,  137;  ad¬ 
vance  from,  to  science  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  150-152;  treatment  of,  by  Eu¬ 
ripides,  337 ;  treatment  of,  by  Stoics, 
488 ;  Sceptic  teachings  concerning, 
489. 

Mylilene,  Lesbian  city,  42;  industries 
of,  57;  intellectual  and  social  life 
at,  128. 

Naples,  alliance  of,  with  Rome,  456. 
Nature,  convention  vs.,  in  theory  of 
Sophists,  281. 

Nature  study,  Aristotle’s,  442-443. 
Naucraries,  naval  townships,  106;  su¬ 
perseded  by  demes,  118. 

Naucratis,  settlement  and  growth  of, 
64;- people  of,  464. 

Naupactus,  settlement  of  helots  at, 
235. 

Navy,  building  up  of  Athenian,  by 
Themistocles,  177-178;  of  Xerxes,  in 
expedition  against  Greece,  179;  of 
Greeks  and  of  Persians  at  battle  of 
Salamis,  182;  leadership  of  Athens 
in,  195;  upkeep  of,  by  Athenians, 
•199;  Athenian,  in  Sicilian  expedi¬ 
tion,  318-319;  of  Greek  forces  in 
battle  of  Arginusae,  326;  end  of 
Athenian,  at  Aegospotami,  326-327; 
Theban,  370;  of  Dionysius  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  377. 

Naxos,  island  of,  164;  revolt  of,  and 
loss  of  freedom,  202-203 ;  colony  es¬ 
tablished  in,  243. 

Neapolis,  settlement  of,  60. 
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Minnrulao,  tyrants  of  Sicyon,  73- 

!lf tl\()l'  W'Whip,  143-144. 
•laj.1' '  d  °s  cloctrme  l^ken  from, 

of  Athena  at,  209  * 
u  lh  *!vs,us?  ^t'ouKhold  on,  376.  * 

*  1‘ JMn‘  institution  of,  121*  ex- 
4'lrs  of  I  true  lire  of,  175  177*  of 

■  ™«l  Thn/istocle  20S 

■ t,('-  l-M  CHS.-  of,  .us.  ’  ’ 


AK‘,ra.  Athens,  228; 

’4m  ‘‘  n  rll<’1  Sltiil'  •scho,,>.  W. 

Mi..  W  ‘f  f1'1  l'ms,i‘'  a«L‘.  482-483. 

.  '  ’•  "l  1'iU‘|y  Mintan  uk<\  10;  at 

-".■ii.  .iml  I'hai-stus,  13;  of  kinK 
'•  «  u.iv;,h,  Id  17,  27;  destruction 
***  *  ttiwssan,  2H. 

};»Wthl*  t>VlUVilln}ns  at,  11  n. 

t  illiilioii,  shrine  at  Phaleron,  IK), 
i Utufhrn.ira,  festival  of  the,  141,  M3, 

1  m  of  Isocrates  433 

l*  >n>;  trill.  Mount,  Hold  mines  of  63 
.' /'  '*>•  I'ltilip  of  Maccdon, 

1'mii  itiioii,  •ilitinc  of  the,  ISO,  160. 
Momw,  iiii|iortt'(|  ffom  Egypt,  64, 

*ii  i-f 


t'fNSih,  p  4»n  t  for,  In  Sophocles,  288. 

Arr  httsitlf  life. 

Isiitiiiriiiiirtt  'filitrrdantan  general,  445  j 

,,  I*111  **»  4*-.nh  l*v  Alrxaiuler,  449. 

fmm  nUrhk  of,  4,  139;  expedition 
Ini  Ity  Mittlades  against  174, 
raiilirtsta  of  Airman,  185. 

Mm  dnitMii,  the,  268 ;  <le.Hcription  of, 
",A  •>* Nike  Hnilptures  contrasted 
with  ml  of,  848. 

Kiirlliriinit,  tlsr  tiirlt’T,  139, 
lJi OMir  Aflirtiutt  banker,  406, 

IhftMMft  mit  1'et  it  |ch’  irlenl  of,  209, 
Korntii.i'*.  uimmatider  at  Plataea,  185; 
MgMffut  trgnil,  loS;  plottings  of, 
Kitinf  Atltiits,  305;  flight  and  death 
ni  ;mu 

iVtllwfttti  Mf  Karthenon,  271-272, 
|ViMni4  improuanent  of,  by  Tliemis- 
Uh  K»S ;  bnihling  ami  forti- 
tu  nioti  of  H78),  19H-1W;  a  flour- 
fuMtii  rriitre  of  Indnitty  and  com- 
wrrrr,  200;  m!cmitructbn  of,  as  a 
iffiiiiirfricil  dty,  266;  destruction  of 
MiSpiMltujH  of,  227;  rebuilding  of 
Mt  It  find  Mm  (204),  358;  trade  cen- 
tdug  4t,  4Kb  404;  decline  of,  with 
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growth  of  Rhodes  ami  Alexandria, 

473. 

Feisander,  Athenian  politician,  333, 

324. 

Peisistratus,  leadership  of,  at  Athens, 
114-1 15  ;  becomes  tyrant,  1 1.3- lip; 
advance  in  art  under,  136, 

Pella,  capital  of  Macedou,  360. 

Pelopidas,  Theban  leader,  3oS,  370. 

Peloponnese,  war  between  Second 
Athenian  Confederacy  and,  3o2-3o3. 

Peloponnesian  l<*ague,  75 ;  states  in¬ 
cluded  in,  63-100;  organization  of, 
100;  joined  by  Athens,  171 ;  over¬ 
coming  of,  by  Athens,  235-236 ;  dis¬ 
solution  of,  313. 

Peloponnesian  war  ( from  431  to  415), 
301-315;  last  years  of,  322-323; 
economic  and  social  conditions  as 
affected  by,  304-410, 

Pcltasts,  soldiers  called,  358  u. 

Penestae,  Thessalia  »  serfs,  400 

Pentacosiomedimni,  class  of,  106. 

Pentathlon,  contest  of  the,  146, 

Pentelicus,  marble  of.  4,  139. 

Peplos,  the  Doric,  132, 

Pcrdirras,  general  of  Alexander,  be¬ 
comes  regent  of  Persian  empire,  453- 
454. 

Penlicens  of  Mansion,  son  of  Aiuvte 

_  tas,  382. 

Pergamum,  monarchy  of,  458,  45o ; 
Great  Altar  of  Zeus  at,  47o,  477 ; 
library  at,  461 ;  school  of  science  at, 

462, 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  73,  145. 

Pericles,  Athenian  statesman.  2o”,  2 1 3 ; 
contest  between  Cimoti  ami,  ,!()S ; 
hard  masculine  age  of,  222 ;  com¬ 
pletes  change  of  Athens  from  eon* 
fc<leracy  to  empire,  236-244 ;  agita  * 
tion  of  anti-imperialists  against,  244 ; 
Athenian  democracy  in  age  of,  24S- 
257 ;  society  and  public  works  in 
age  of,  258-273;  Greek  thought,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  character,  27®C360 ;  per¬ 
sonality  of,  262  ff  ;  education,  es¬ 
tate,  and  family  of,  363-363 ; 
Funeral  Oration  by,  268-295,  305- 
306;  as  interpreter  of  his  age,  263- 
295 ;  attacks  on  friends  and  helpers 
of,  303-304;  plans  of,  for  conducting 
Peloponnesian  war,  30  G305 ;  last 
days  a  ml  death  of,  306-307 ;  sum¬ 
mary  of  culture  of,  326. 

Pericles,  son  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia, 
263,  326. 


Permed,  in  Crete,  83 ;  condition  of 

in  Sparta,  ojait 

Peripatetic  school  of  philosophy,  Ml, 
Peisepolts,  occupied  h\  * 

448 ;  destruction  of  palace  at,  4 '8 

Persian  empire,  rise  of,  tod ;  pi  ice  ot 
Greeks  in,  161463,  u  it  Is  torn  n 
Greece  and,  1 06,  |H0;  peace  tr- 
tween  Athens  and  I  IIS),  2  wit 

between  Utcedaemon  and  ( begums  tot 
in  400),  355 "350;  rmKmtion  *4' 

Theban  hegemony  by,  866,  iMtgtP* 
of  Philip  of  Mansion  upon,  bis, 
361;  Alexander  plans  to  tomptec, 
440-447 ;  conquest  and  sol  ids  Hi  ntm» 
of,  by  Alexander,  443-4 G;  mails 
in,  following  Alexander's  death,  I'd 
454;  satrapies  tit,  under  Alexander, 
405, 

Persian  gulf,  surveyed  by  Nearehns* 

451. 

Pestilence  itt  Athens  ( 480  h  alto 
Pimentos,  seat  of  culture  in  Middle 

Mint um  age,  II, 

Phalanx,  the  Spartan,  64;  the  Ike  Go, 
introduced  into  Affti.i,  0*6  fox , 
comntaoder  of  ami  dhtaoti.  ins , 
tactics  of,  at  Mauthou  and  Platte  g 
173,  18>  ;  the  Mat  rdottuo,  8H  4 
Phalcn’c  wall,  2  * >  n 
Idmrnaba/us,  Persian  sth  *p,  c-i 
Plmms,  ( \  dossils  of  Rhodes  on,  177, 
482. 

Phe  id  las,  stnlptoi,  '  }8  IP  t  *  floaom 
sculptures  bv,  808  ,  *a  itm*  of  ,\»brn  x 

Parthenos  by,  673  77  t ,  pi o  *e*  ?, tie ai 

and  death  of,  3nt;  no* k  *4,  imt 
trusted  w  ifb  that  of  PtaGtGr*  and 

Sr  upas,  431  IM 

Plieidippidrs,  Athenian  mt'Hwimn,  I 78 

178, 

Plieifloig  king  of  AtgitlG,  67  68 

Plteran  attempt  to  libeutr  snG  at* 

400. 

Philip  of  Mat  cdoti,  IH8,  edut  i?tm§  jial 
early  career  of.  l8C4gf;  %V4i  ?Mip 

Athens,  8,8  C 187 ;  devuMfiots  <4  Phn 

cis  by,  887-  488.  in  1  pirn  a  rod  16  to . 

ponnese,  iso ,  defr  it  uf  neu  llrfVjae 
fe<  leu  tion  be,  iHO  Go,  pf  iPmait  M 
Thebes  ami  of  Atleaec  Hep 
gunizatinn  of  ffrtfii  by  4*m  'of; 
unitii  afioii  of  *  mOs  p  1  b  J|  m  b>  4  4  G  , 
assassination  of,  4 1 4 
Philip,  Mai  Piloid  in  h  td»  ?  i e  » in  -it 
Rome,  4'^  1*6,  « fr jp 4f  oh  at  C> 
Host  eplulae,  4^6 

Phitipf*it  \  of  Dcmo-ahum,  Hi  lv» 
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,!1 1.»’_’7  ;  Pindar’s  esti- 
nutr  til,  the  (luuiKt'  to  prose. 

Vi,  «i  l IdbtuHtu  V7, 

I1m|4  tin*  iiuhI  iamuus,  A 14-2 15;  Fin¬ 
ds  4Si*t  Ai',sls\ltw,  V6HJ7, 
iVVfiutih,  Attirnun  uitim*,  104»  IDS. 
!Vh4  AtliniLiit,  Srythian  archm  as, 

vs  I 

IVifi*  il  .u*  inn**\  vartv  steps  in,  281, 

!VH;t  i,  *»t  At  sHltr,  *448-444. 

I%n> t  F-Itu  *,  SU tiptoe,  447H48;  work  of 
Fvappts  ami  urntrasted,  426, 
IVsitiMttiA  pvtiutrr,  220,  22U, 

rnitftMie  vsill  paitiftiigH  of,  482;  mo- 

nii  *i  ,14  4, Si 

FniiHm,  impmutinii  of  t^ram  from,  165. 

|VMi^niii||i«|k  fit  taussg  fur,  417. 

I1ip*il4f  ivisttMv,  Athens  248-246. 

Fm»*  h  n|  tin*  M  iislejis,  846, 

I  Vf  ini  If  4  nt'  Ilrlleiiiifir  4H2, 

1’VfU  At  nt  nlptiiis  426 ,  on  coins,  427; 
S  IV?  esostmt,  4H6. 

iV'vnlnir  temple  to,  at  IWidonkt,  61, 
Hnmiaiti,  \i  twoitii  colimy,  61;  con- 
TVImI  h\  vi  he  Hulls,  216, 
tVf'H-,  ni  |  iriv  Mmmn  age,  o«i(); 
Isoms,  tH*e  ot,  11,  12;  of  Middle 

M»sm  .us.  11  12,  MAvitasm,  Ml 

Arr  ill  ip  Vliii*i„ 

Ps  u  undo,  s 

flsohAv  e  olptoi,  wmk  of,  424-425, 
lit  <s  mV  tip  I/s  water  supply  and 

Mtmutiim  in,  477, 

lAinli,  Hitiifrffc,  46, 

tb-  2-'>’dn  l»M4td  nf  222, 

H  -n  «<  *hi  Vi,  t  V*  k  ptogcidtor,  155, 

lb  sW  i  Mttn^  itrd,  418,  AVe  In- 

tieiiiJliiS 

I*r»»i»#i!!tk  Iiiitian  culnttifi  on  ihe,  63- 

ii-l 

fnmf  rliiliiir  froitt  poetry  to,  In  4th 

psiMii  IAA  tltiw  great  cle- 
prntmwtm  f.»f!t  4itl(. 

'iMideU,  246,  276-286;  Eli- 
$0  nh- 1  thk  mfspirpi  of,  222, 
|6mmVs,  ♦  tin  ai,  I U  HI 
llhfmsn  Mins  e  *4.  120, 
iVems  d"  Uu*  t\f  1,/tt 
IV»«omVi»  his  Mtn»|tirrm  of  Egypt,  64, 
f%*s liMisv,  H'gmtimg'i ot.  286, 
IA-./.mmi*  fli'mivrty  of»  464, 

Fotb  true*,  §MM|»lr  «f,  4f»4  -465, 
l6-»Voo,,  fsmiMf  4titl  ntlrr  of  Egypt, 
Id,  sol  ot  dynasty  founded  hy,  456. 
Pi-driuv  VIoniiiH,  %  ientist,  464, 

1’fiMii  umiH»(  t.il«*r  in,  in  Fcridean 
Aiteain  266,  fb’crtplhm  of,  266-273* 
Hum  *s it^4i»  t, 
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Pydna,  tattle  of,  45*h 

Pylos,  Athenian  victory  at,  404, 

Pyrrhic  war-damv,  84,  84. 

PvrrhuH,  wars  of,  in  Italy,  457, 
Pythagoras*  philosophy  of,  152-154, 
Pythagorean  fraternities  in  Italy,  21 1, 
Pythut,  prophetess  of  Apollo,  1 49, 
Pythian  games,  146,  ASH, 

Quarries,  4,  obsidian,  at  Melos,  10; 
marble,  144,  404. 

Rationalism,  growth  of„  at  Athens, 
447,  HAH, 

Rem  11,  use  of,  at  Athens,  548. 
Religion,  in  Minoan  age,  21-24;  char- 
nr  ter  of  Minoan,  24;  changes  in, 
during  Ionian  period,  46-41  ;  of 
Homer,  48-50 ;  leagues  of  neighbors 
based  upon,  77-78;  origins  of,  146- 
147 ;  expression  of,  in  temples,  147** 
140;  hi  statues,  140-141;  change 
from  formal  to  emotional,  144;  wor¬ 
ship  of  Dionysius,  144 ;  <  typhism, 
144444;  ftlrusiman  mysteries,  144- 
145;  use  of  divination,  148;  oracles, 
1484 4o ;  cosmogony,  150;  advance 
in  thought  to  science  and  philosophy, 
1504  54 ;  efferts  upon,  of  outcome 
of  war  with  Persia,  PM  PD ;  at 
Athens  at  time  of  Pindar  and 
Aeschylus,  22 A 227;  belief  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  284 ;  ideas  of,  us  expressed 
by  Sopluu  les,  284  286 ;  introduction 
of  alien  cults  at  Athens,  447 ;  seep« 
tic  ism  contenting,  447  4  In ,  question 
<tf  a  future  life,  440;  <4  Sot  rates, 
441;  reaction  toward,  441 ;  Stoicism 
as  a,  487*488, 

Rt‘Puhli(  \  Plato's,  44o  4  Mf 
KhupnsdtMs,  singers  talletl,  125. 

Rhea,  wot  ship  of,  21, 

Rhegium,  (liahadic  <  trinity,  Off;  govern 
meat  of,  a  tyranny,  211 ;  Roman  al¬ 
lium  e  of,  447 

Rhetoflc,  art  of,  tu  Pern  lean  time,  270- 
280;  growth  and  inthtem  e  of,  in  4th 

mitwv,  4i!  444;  histone  at  held  do 
minuted  by,  445 

Rhodes,  growth  and  power  of,  4o2 ; 
aehuol  of  v  alphas  of,  481  487;  fob 
ossus  of,  482 

Roads,  in  Persian  empire,  lot, 

Rome,  rise  of,  to  power,  4m,  sapient- 
ary  of,  in  Daly,  45o  457,  w.ir  with 
Pvrrhus,  487 ;  di  IWi  of  IS n hiis  and 
of  r.ifihagjfil.ut  i  by,  44;  lit  a 
Macedonian  war,  4AH4r4;  mnqmwH 


of,  in  Utrrer  and  Asia  Minor,  and 

effects  on  civilization,  45J|  I(i0, 
Roxana,  wife  of  Alexander,  454,  466, 

Su  heliums,  succeed  Rtrusrans  as  do* 
niltiunt  power  in  Italy*  416;  con¬ 
quests  of,  4 In '4 1 7, 

Sacred  war,  486 '487, 

Salamis,  acquisition  of,  by  Attica  turn 
tier  Solon,  104,  III;  battle  between 
Hellenic  force  ami  Xerxes  tint  at, 
182  4  84 

Sumnite  wars  of  Rome,  456, 

Samos,  revolt  of,  245, 

Samofltntec,  Nile  of,  481, 

Sanitation,  rtiv,  177  478, 

Sappho,  poetess,  142  444, 

Sardinia,  Pltoetik  bum  in,  187 
Sardis,  capita!  of  Lvdta,  loo,  fpt ; 

burning  of,  by  \thenians,  toA 
Satrapies  provinces,  156 ;  Persian  em¬ 
pire  divided  into,  led  ;  in  Atexatt- 
dribs  empire,  4c*5. 

Sceptics,  pltih tsophit  school,  484 
St  truce,  bra  ptmurss  in,  pin  {  4  #  hi 
pericleut  Athene  ,?/"»  *7o ;  begin- 
nings  of  politit  al  and  i.*h  ial,  gKu . 
18 1  ;  tu  HrflejtHftV  age,  fUif  |‘io 
St  lent  the  farming  ttt  4th  t  mtuiv,  4m2  • 
40b 

Stopas,  sculptor,  wo?!-,  uf,  4  4 
Sculpture,  evolution  of,  I  as  f.||;  *4 

age  of  war  he*  or »,  2  4  4  4  wta  Jot 

on,  2  A* ;  mum***  ;n  null  an  in,  426  •* 

^  427 

St  ulptnrex,  on  Odntm  and  temple  of 
I  leplue  ttus,  26/  264,  on  Pitthcuon, 

268  2/1  ,  intrf pietaltoit  of  Pattlie 

non,  171 ,  of  IbaMoA  4<  4 !  I  I  4  (  of 
Si  opus,  424;  of  bwapptu  12 »  126; 

at  Pejg.imimi,  4/H  I4tq  dm  Dung 
f  *anl,  444  \p!tt  otitic  of  Melon  and 
the  Maid  of  Annum,  Wo  181,  Xtkr 

of  SamofliMte,  481 ;  the  Damotim 

t  481 

S*  vi os,  bund  fine  of  Tfirwin,  24 
Sf  y flu, I,  tin  tdon  of,  h\  Datum,  lo2 

Set  Olid  \theidau  i  ‘oub’def  ,m  v,  *M  162 
Sects,  Hornet  it ,  pi 

Sefetu  t,t,  i  Ip  mU  Ttgl  ft,  16b  |6  1 
Si  lent  glar,  kingdom  *4  t|.*< .  DR  down  , 
f  dl  oh  4  *  *  4  C'A  tn|(*  pleat  Of*,  bv 
Rotnm  4i6,  rtt*  I  of,  b'g  |4,m  of 
i ohmt/uriou  op  in  ? 

Srleitt  tu,  nt|*|  *u  \  as  Mure  P  1 
S*’bmt e  t  tputir  o|  I, a  (  o fhagmtans* 

S»r  tpriun,  If  Stan,  of  pet 

Su'tpliua*  minn a!  *  ?*tt  4, 
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SrXrfi  pimvilu  of,  H5, 

Sow  01  w  411  is  \tu  i,  tl'  /  1/ 8 

Mnvp  i  .it  asm  to  i  dm  <>,  V 
.Mmp*  in  JVut h  in  \f!wfvr  dfm 
Mon  ,-n  v»t  tit  \Ub  i ,  III 
sifitnr  m|  tminfom  „t,f  tin  It,  dl  t< 

S|!w  it  VjmIJA  '*  pt  rptolr,  4  f*n 

St»  \h  /'t)H  ! ’oi  ui  *  s*|*4Hs  i  in,  /8» 

tlMvi  *  o!<  410  I  111,  <d  6/  ,  pf  mm,  , 

mI(  t«  ton-dim  ftul  hlt\  Ho ,  t%m 
so  t  mi  *  *0,  H/ ,  ?'*Ml  mI,  hv  I  ‘  n 

tfuatimm,  |  ^s(  r,u  t S  upturn  *  do  < 

Heated  to,  H1  s  n d I  4-V’dnp 

ffiMMfl  4  ill  t  ikUtle  Ml  UllUM  f,  Hii 

*11,  if*  ot  1  .‘pokto  1  in  U t  /IS 

|‘M»'‘|'f  IlH  r  tl ,  ,j|Ml  1/  S  M  *"  ,  \flr  * 

ni  tn  *  \'0  f  40mp  t mo  4  »H  »'!, 
\4mr  ui  »h  a  <n  f  to,  f  him  *n  I  h  i  ■ 

h  no  hi  4  *'  v,  S’  i  t  »  1?  |h  1,0401  in  in 

i  t,  ■  n<n  1  4  -  So,  1  ‘  $  i  ’  *  ,  i  r  mi  til  *6 
g«  M  ■'  I  u|  |m  r  » i  fit  t,  mU, 

u>  n  ii’'!''  *  1 4,  ?f,Mn  dm  nl  iS  mI  t*. 

}  Ulf!4  i  '  '  '  "  i  ,  '4*'UlS  |3f  i,  I  1 04  n**l 

m!  \1‘ r,'Mi‘?  mI  \f  4  rtf. its  jm|  lipei, 
1*1  I  ,  f  W  il!’!'  Ml  W,  f|  ||<  I*  ,V  'i  jo, 
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SfHMihH,  character  and  teachings  of, 

,dl  HI;  desire  ttf,  tor  exact  knowl- 
r‘Jdn  -US,  Ntulinuftnl  portrait  of, 
4/«n  inltucmv  m  Xcnoptnm,  430.  ’ 
Solon,  h.s,  *  i ;  acquisitiou  of  Sala- 
un  -  la .  In  x  tit;  hm*  of,  to  supreme 
ptoun,  Ilf,  trhitms  of,  UI-IH; 
»h  * ’4)t 1 1 -*l (ti  tion  with  laws  of,  114; 
titloK  *  nstnit  ol  laws  of,  by  PeisiV 
ltaiii'4  1 1 ’t  Ilf*;  tonuH  of  verse  used 
hS ;  ottr  of  the  Seven  Sages, 

Snolf  tMf'4,  pet  tod  of,  3?o»2Hn;  nature 
;  *  iMOunttioti  m  theta v  of,  JSl ;  tie- 
re’oet  a«4  i|0  Ul  ;  thsguHt  of  rtght- 

oondio|  with  HI. 

mmoIim*  !r-tj  \tiii1  tit amatKt  ami  poet, 
/"»S  ‘  ’  /  f  iflmuHH  ami  moral  ideas 
ol  I’vst-  h’-oi  ace  ,h  expressed  by, 
’  t  td,  ?e  1  earn  loan,  M  ;  statue 

mi,  i»  f .  Mm  o»  Mu-ieum,  4/P. 

■non  lieniPim  Mfllrtnriits  in,  187, 
iMsn-m m  t  of,  in  laionia,  84; 
4  in,  in  Sit  mm* my,  84-85; 
o  n  *  tMfh  M*".  onia,  Ms  Hp;  land 
*e  ^  ro  *>f,  a4*  o\  i»«n|  and  govern- 
f  ,<  ornl  >4.5140,  Hi'  **,»,  pet ioedc 

n  4  ** '  „|t  hr  td  *tf  IVIopou* 

oio  ^-utno,  iiup  appeal  „f  Am- 

I'Mi  n  !-<  lot  SMS  {e-mUance  of,  to 
P  :  o  0  I ;  |  L  ti let  ditp  of,  against 
on  hoc  «.i  h'n  of **  fSi;  heiotsm  of 
t*.  'o  s«p  I  lo’imopyJae,  18*1 ,  con* 
dniMji ,  ?o,  M  *  mki  Imauft  of  Persian 
'*  l"  1  t|*pou«  tiing  loss  of 

feon  >,  p;t  pon«|>  t  tme,  |M4,  revolt 
iM  t  h  Si,  ‘o;f  /oh,  tear  by,  of 
.1  MMeas  f#»i  fVlopoimeHian 
m  > i ,  '‘'h  M$uli?s  id,  to  war,  8HS 
4  •  p,<  ‘  d  1/8,  44  silt  lessor  of 

VSmmi  40  f ■  oh** ship  f4  eastern  flel* 
P'j  !  */  s.  '/vieul  *Nvatisfacttou 
fijfd's  b  »4  *  Jnp  of  tss  ISp;  peace 
*4  \ot.d  o|is  in, oh*  with  Persia, 

tS  •  S  e  fl.HM  %  *i|‘  pMHpfllfy  Of 

*  :  *'  ■'  o  dd  .  Mill  of  supremacy 
mi,  m  fmitfr  of  f.rmtra,  867; 
t  os  o,"l  riiilti*  ^4  Macedoti,  3‘Hl ; 
<4S  Mi  ol  IS  fo|rtmfir*a4fs  war  on, 

1  ■  $  *  lK  fl'-stnit  rerun  of  Alexander, 
l1*  ’  ■  hIh-*  f  a*  rdimton, 

’>?  f/s-  It  eft-mte.  4  m 46, 

M.I01 1,  p  /no  t|  tin  folio  of,  77*78,  80, 

1  mo  " 4  ?  !k*u ti  ex|*n  tnl  in,  1 46441 ; 
of  Hr  elm  rod  Praxiteles  m t- 
n  n?r!,  id  1/4,  at  iVrg.ummt,  476- 

>|m  %,-r  dmilptifiri 

‘0*0  h  b«r4  oi  1‘lnltMiipIiy,  486  487;  a 
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religion,  487-488;  effects  of,  488- 

480. 

Stone  age.  NVr  Neolithic  age, 

Strategi.  Arc  Generals. 

Strong-man  theory  as  exemplified  by 
Philip  of  Mucedon,  8oj. 

Strymon  river,  lo2, 

Susa,  capital  of  Persia,  ltd  ;  occupied 
by  Alexander,  448. 

Sybaris,  Achaean  colony,  oO-fd . 
Syracuse,  foumling  of,  6l~02 ;  Gehm 
becomes  tyrant  of,  188  48*4  vast 
growth  of,  2UU;  republic  at,  212; 
growing  ambition  of,  817-818;  be¬ 
sieged  by  Athenian  force,  22U;  de¬ 
feat  of  Athenians  by,  821;  period 
from  4oo  to  418,  874;  tyranny  of 
Dionysius  at,  875-880;  liberation  of, 
from  rule  of  tyrants,  880;  conditions 
at,  after  Peloponnesian  war,  807, 
80S;  Archimedes’  work  at,  402-402*. 
Arc  also  Sicily, 

Syria,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  447 ; 
becomes  a  Roman  province,  45 0. 

Tarutgra,  battle  of,  28o. 

I  arentum,  a  Dorian  colony,  ol  ;  aris¬ 
tocratic  government  at.  211;  condi¬ 
tion^  in  4th  century,  8*  >8 ;  preserves 
her  independence  of  R*mte,  45n 457  ; 
aided  by  Pyrrhus,  but  finally  forced 
,  to  surrender  to  Rome,  487, 
dariff  reciprocity  between  Athens  ami 
Chersonese,  408. 

Taurus,  Mount,  450. 

Taxation  of  laborers  in  Kgypt,  47 1, 
Target  us,  Mount,  mineials  of  |  80 
02,  * 
Tegea,  Arcadian  city-state,  og;  failure 
of  Lacedaemonians  to  conquer  00  * 
temple  at,  427. 

Telesippe,  first  wife  of  Pericles,  203, 
Telesterion,  Kleusinian  shrine,  t  H. 
Temple  estates  in  Asia  Minor,  462  4n8 
471.  * 

I  emples,  Homeric,  40 ;  development 
of,  in  Greece,  137-188;  plans  of, 
138;  metopes  ol,  130 ;  Athenian, 
after  Persian  invasion,  108;  built  in 
age  of  war  heroes,  281  ;  Pericles* 
plan  ner  restoration  of  Hellenic,  267 ; 
architecture  of,  in  4th  centmy,  427; 
in  Priene,  475. 

Ten  Thousand,  march  of  the,  855, 

Ter il lus,  tyrant  of  H intern.  IH'b 
d’erpamler,  Lesbian  musician,  8  b 
Thales  of  Miletus,  151;  value  of  phil¬ 


osophic  theory  of,  151458;  one  of 

^  the  Seven  Sages,  151 

Thaletas  of  Got  Git,  84 

Tlmsos,  island  of,  4,  147  Pei -dm  ton- 

qp«St  of,  170;  tv\o{{  ut  and  Witt, 

^  ing  loss  of  freedom,  802 

Theatre,  in  Pei  a  lean  age,  /on,  ,M7. 

’Pheatrociacy,  grout  It  ot,  at  Admits 

8811. 

Thebes,  federal  union  oigamcrd  f»v  7S. 
■80;  submits  to  Pei ’*44,  1 A  b  gnm  ih 
of  to  tsmer,  8i7,  peeing  ot  irons 
Spartan  yoke,  8td  ,  build  i  tip  f  b*t  O 
tian  lean, ui»,  808,  self  n*vittou  ot, 
805;  defeats  Peloponnesians  tit 
Leuetra,  Son;  pn  tod  of  as*  rndam  y 
of,  868  471 ;  result**  to,  of  Piffle  of 
Mantinea,  571478;  4  4  mute  of  as 
cendaui  y  of,  878;  edmafioft  ol' 
Philip  of  Mateiloti  in,  88  i ,  *  onqn*  4 
aiul  inmisltment  of,  hv  Philip,  5014 
taken  by  Alexander,  \  Irt 

Thenustni  les,  ehn  ted  an  bon  of  \tben% 
P»7;  patriotism  and  uLdom  <4,  PM . 
hnpmtciucut  of  Pen  .nut  *  4,  14' 
I6H;  opponent  of  At  i  Ueid>  e  1 77, 
tunal  denee  of  t  IS  ht  ! ,/  t  4 , 
directing  spin!  in  pnpts  itmuM 
against  Net  vs,  1 7o  ,  in  *  mom  out 
ot  I  lellenic  fort  e  ,ot  MU  it  \m  >0  ut 
181488 ;  t  uftine.,s  ut,  S'd,  toifi 
tication  of  \tfteits  I4,  |*i/  P4  , 

persuades  Athenian  j  to  hudd  and 
loitsG  Peiiaeu  x  Ms  t* nf  t i  ..rut  a 
lion  of  four*  and  \ in*  v  u4t  m  to 
gloated  hv,  2»«*  8*U  ;  hood  M  tie  , 
immsliip  of,  3tl  24 L  fatv  4mm»  * 
agamnt,  2fGt  end  of,  eno,  e  *rt 
mate  of  getiimi  of,  4* if  1 ;  luMat  snlr 
ol,  217;  wife  of,  880,  as  piboti 
of  art,  228 

jPfHsn  ufiH,  Sh  ilia u  port,  482,  W 

Theophrastus,  mu*'*mv  of  A  f  Lb  it  1m 

442, 

Theupontpus,  historian,  quoted,  HH  ( 
pupil  of  t  son  airs,  4  4;  vnuk  of, 
48  b  4  4, 

llieiMtiiiuien,  AtlieuDu  tenter,  41,  in¬ 
cuts  hutted  of  Giiftv  and  is  rv 

euted,  8H 

Thetmopy lae,  baffle  of,  Mm 

Thrnm,  ruler  of  \vt  ro,  H'm  \n  |ps 

iti  define  of1  Cat  fb  ivinnitis  at 
Hifiteia,  1 80;  gnovth  ol  Attain 
under,  210 

Tbesnuu,  building  op  5  4  MI 

Thesetm,  king  ol  \tth  n  PM 

1  lie  anofhetae,  ottnc  of,  P4 
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Thespis,  first  dramatic  writer,  145. 

Thessaly,  horses  in,  4;  neolithic  ob¬ 
jects  in,  9  n. ;  progress  in  culture 
in,  15;  held  by  Aeolians,  26;  use  of 
iron  in,  38;  the  home  of  minstrel 
predecessors  of  Homer,  42;  position 
of,  at  time  of  Xerxes’  invasion, 
178  n.;  power  of  Thebes  over,  368, 
370;  mastery  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
over,  384;  conditions  in,  at  period 
of  Peloponnesian  war,  399-400. 

Thetes,  social  and  economic  condition 
of,  in  age  of  Pericles,  261. 

Thirty,  rule  of  the,  at  Athens,  353-354. 

Thirty  Years’  Peace,  239. 

Thrace,  minerals  in,  4 ;  worship  of 
Dionysus  in,  143;  Persians  at¬ 
tempt  invasion  of  Greece  through, 
170;  march  of  Xerxes  through,  179; 
mastery  of  Philip  of  Macedon  over, 
384. 

Thracian  sea,  early  settlements  on, 
63. 

Thrasybulus,  Athenian  patriot,  324, 
354. 

Thucydides,  account  by,  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  Peiraeus,  198-199;  esti¬ 
mate  of  genius  of  Themistocles  by, 
206;  enemy  of  Pericles,  244;  ban¬ 
ishment  of,  245;  History  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War  by,  300  n.;  quoted, 
311;  belief  of,  in  oracles,  339;  life 
and  character  of  work,  344-345 ; 
desire  of,  for  exact  knowledge,  345; 
contrasted  with  the  modern  histori¬ 
an,  345-346;  purpose  of,  346-347. 

Thurii,  founding  of,  246;  as  a  model 
city,  246;  Roman  alliance  of,  457. 

Timocracy  of  heavy  infantry  in  At¬ 
tica,  76-77,  106,  108-111. 

Timoleon  of  Corinth,  Liberator  of 
Syracuse,  380;  death  of,  455. 

Timomachus  of  Byzantium,  painter, 
483  n. 

Tin,  from  Britain,  63. 

Tiribazus,  satrap,  359. 

Tiryns,  palace  at,  10;  progress  in 
culture  at,  15;  city  walls  at,  21. 

Tissaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  323, 
325. 

“  Tomb  of  Athens,”  22. 

Tombs,  of  Minoan  age,  10,  22;  bee¬ 
hive,  22-23;  erection  of,  427. 

Tortoise,  coin  called,  67. 

Transition  period  in  art,  227. 

“  Treasury  of  Atreus,”  22. 


Trials  for  homicide  in  Attica,  109- 
110.  See  Laws. 

Tribes,  division  of  population  of  At¬ 
tica  into,  119. 

Trierarchy,  captaincy  of  trireme,  200 
n. 

Triptolemus,  mythical  king  of  Eleusis, 
364. 

Trittys,  political  division  in  Attica, 
106,  118-119. 

Troezen,  alliance  of,  with  Athens, 
236. 

Troy,  palace  at,  10;  an  early  leader 
in  culture,  11,  15. 

Tyranny,  transition  from  aristocracy 
to,  72-73 ;  of  Cypsellidae  at  Cor¬ 
inth,  73;  at  Sicyon,  73-74;  general 
character  of,  75;  redress  of  legal 
and  political  wrongs  under,  76; 
usually  short-lived,  76;  of  Peisis- 
tratidae  in  Attica,  114-116;  in 
Syracuse,  360-379. 

Tyre,  captured  by  Alexander,  447. 

Tyrtaeus,  Spartan  poet,  85,  86;  forms 
of  verse  used  by,  126-127. 

Umbrians,  wars  of  Rome  with,  456. 

Vases,  of  Kamares  ware,  11,  12; 
paintings  on,  54,  56,  65,  142,  147, 
260,  311;  paintings  of  time  of 

Peisistratus,  115. 

Vegetation  and  plant  life  of  ancient 
Greece,  3-4. 

Veii,  conquered  by  Rome,  456. 

Vergil,  prototype  of  Aeneid  of,  498. 

Verse.  See  Poetry. 

Village,  character  of  Greek,  70. 

Vivisection,  early  practice  of,  495. 

Walls  of  cities,  in  Mycenaean  age, 
19,  21. 

War-archon  at  Athens,  104. 

Warfare  in  Late  Minoan  age,  19. 

War  heroes,  age  of  the,  213-233. 

Water  supply  of  cities,  477. 

Weights  and  measures,  Athenian,  in 
age  of  Pericles,  242 ;  in  Aetolian 
and  Achaean  leagues,  470. 

Wheat,  price  of,  in  4th  century,  405; 
Egyptian,  464. 

Wine,  export  trade  in,  of  Athenians, 
404. 

Women,  among  Homeric  Greeks,  51; 
in  Sparta,  89-90 ;  in  society  and 
in  literature  of  7th  and  6th  cen- 
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tunes,  1 30-134 ;  social  standing  of, 
at  Athens  (47(Mol),  218-210;  un- 
domestrc,  210-220;  emancipated 
220-221  ;  social  forces  for  seclusion 
of,  221-222;  status  of,  in  Peril*  lean 
age,  2X7-288,  222;  restrictions  on 
freedom  of,  222-222 ;  varying  at¬ 
titudes  of,  under  new  conditions, 
222-224;  intellectual  agitation  for 
rights  of,  225,  227 ;  deterioration 
of  Spartan,  205 :  position  in  Athe¬ 
nian  household  in  4th  century,  408; 
in  Plato's  Krl>uhlu\  440, 

Wood,  early  statues  of,  120-140. 

Writing,  in  Minoan  age,  10,  12;  serv¬ 
ices  of  Phoenicians  in  connection 
with,  25;  introduction  of,  in  Greece, 
124-125. 


Xanthippus,  Athenian  statesman, 
174.  175,  184,  P>5. 

Xenophanes,  teachings  of,  152, 
Xenophon,  lldlniica  hv,  201  n, ; 
reeolleetions  of  Snerutes  of,  242; 
account  hy,  of  expedition  of  ( '\ rus 
and  retreat  of  Ten  Thousand,  255; 
quoted,  2ol  ;  <m  hatt lo-  of  Mantiuea, 
271  >272 ;  on  conditions  in  Sparta, 
206 ;  Eetnwmist  of,  402;  opinion  of 
women,  408;  account  of  lift*  and 
writings  of,  420-421. 

Xerxes,  sou  of  I >u rius,  178;  expedi¬ 
tion  of,  against  Greece,  178;  crosses 


Hellespont,  17*>;  at  Thermopylae 
and  Artemisinin,  180;  defeat  of',  at 
Salamis,  1 82 >4  84 ;  returns  to  Asia, 

184;  death  of,  227, 

Youth,  training  *»f,  in  (Vte, 

Spartan  training  of,  87-88,  trt 

Plato's  Rt'PuMu ,  4  |p, 

Zakro,  exca\atioitH  at,  II  tt, 

Zuleucus,  law  code  of,  Ot.  71  -72 
Zunde,  founding  of,  0M,  ini.imrtl 
Mexsene,  188, 

Zeno,  teacher  of  Pericles,  202 
Zenodattw,  librarian  at  Alexandria, 
40J, 

Zenon,  founder  of  Stoic  sdtoot  of 
philosophy,  480*487, 

Zeugitue,  military  class  of,  t«i  Alika* 
108;  archmistiip  opened  to, 
condition  of,  in  age  of  IVtiitr-g 
2o  l  ;  reason  for  i  or  own  at  Got  op 

2ft2. 

Zeus,  worship  of,  21,  40,  |0\  IMn, 
in  religion  of  1  lomer,  48,  Tune 

of,  at  loiosuM  in  \ t *  old,  TH, 
temple  to  ( >hmpjnn.  at  Athene  I  |SG 

reputed  founder  of  <  ftuofd*  gum* 
146;  oracle  of,  at  Ihwloiu,  I  lo . 
plate  of,  in  (perk  MHissogom,  I  bp 

temple  to,  at  <  thmpu,  HI,  Ales 
a  ruler  i»rn<  turned  son  of,  117,  P*/ 
Zoology,  as  tie.itid  In  \tf*»totl»%  II*. 
study  of,  in  f  MIctiGth  .tin 


